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NOTICES  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


"  We  have  not  often  met  with  a  work  of  similar  extent,  whicti 
comprised  a  greater  quantum  of  sonnd  and  strong  mind,  tlian  that 
now  before  ns.  Such  works  as  this  we  consider  as  very  inroad 
•fdiieirements  of  the  human  intellect.  They  present  it  in  one  of  its 
loftiest  and  noUest  attitudes,  ponring  forth  (wisdom,  sonnd,  clear, 
and  acute  reasoning,  just  and  comprehensive  observation,  and  exhi- 
biting all  the  other  attributes  of  one  of  the  mrat  ftivonrable  specimens 
ctf  human  intelligence.** — Hcotsman. 

"  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  every  opinion  which  a  work 
«f  this  nature  contains  should  be  correct,  every  deduction  legitimate ; 
but  in  the  consideration  of  those  important  subjects,  connected  with 
the  worldng  classes,  which  have  frequently  agitated  Uie  public  mind, 
iostice  was  essential  as  a  passport  to  the  favour  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  tlie  work  appears  to  have  been  especially  written.  In  this 
respect  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed.  Justice  is  done  to  tiie 
parties  concerned,  but  not  more  than  justice ;  for  though  written  for 
the  people  it  flatters  them  not.  In  discussiDg  the  most  important 
questions  of  social  polity,  the  author  has  shown  himself  inoi^ble  of 
pandering  to  prejudice  for  the  sake  of  popularity.  He  has  told 
impcnrtant  truths,  and  told  them  hane8tly,"^WestmiHs$er  Beview, 
October  iBSBf 

*^ 

« Ihis  is  an  excellent  work,  from  the  deiOr.  and  dispassionate  man- 
na in  which  every  question  is  discussed,  and  from  the  vast  quantity 
of  matter  whidi  the  author  has  amassed,  and  which  must  render  the 
Totume  a  desidexatnm  with  every  person  who  wishes  for  information 
upon  any  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  it  embraces* 

'<  On  the  whole,  we  must  pronounce  this  one  of  the  moat  valuable 
worlEs  on  the  poor-laws,  the  poor  themselves,  labour  and  its  rlglits, 
the  prefer  dnty  of  masters,  and  the  due  distribution  of  property, 
whidi  has  yet  been  published."— TVne  Mercury* 

**  This  is  the  work  of  a  shrewd  sensible  man.  On  the  question  of 
the  poor-laws,  the  author  speaks  out  like  a  man  of  sense,  and  he 
brings  to  his  task  a  sound  judgment  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
facts.    As  a  cocrectcHT  to  the  crude  notions  entertained  by  many  per- 
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SOD8  of  wealth  and  influence  on  sul^ects  where  practical  knowledge 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  we  recommend  the  present  work  highly 
to  our  readers.*'— i?€ir*  Messenger. 

*'  This  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  books  that  has  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  and  supplies  a  desideratum  which  has  been  long  felt. 
The  author  was  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  task  he  imposed  upon 
himself,  in  the  production  of  this  volume ;  and  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  from  a  rapid  perusal  of  its  pages,  he  has  dcme  Justice  to  both  . 
himself  and  his  topic.**— 7V«€  Sun. 

"  The  Condition  and  prospects  erf  the  middle  and  working  dassea 
are  ti'eated  of  in  tiiis  volume  by  an  able  hand,  in  a  manner  tiMt  shows 
the  writer  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  new  philosophy  of  potitioal 
econamj.**'- Wolverhampton  Chronicle. 

**  We  hesitate  not  to  recommend  the  volume  before  us  as  a  useful 
manual  to  men  of  useful  occupations,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the 
tradesman,  and  in  the  libraries  of  all  book-clubs  <rfflie  mechanic,  tiie 
artificer,  and  the  labourer,  all  of  which  classes  may  gather  valuable 
knowledge  from  its  pages,  and  much  matter  for  furtl^r  reflection  and 
discussion!,**— J9iu^/  Advertiser. 

**  This  is  a  work  of  no  littie  value  and  interest.**— 2%«  Times. 

**  This  is  a  valuable  book,  and  belonging  to  a  valuable  and  very 
small  class  of  books.  The  author  is  a  remarkably  clear-headed,  saga, 
clous,  and  well-informed  man,  whose  mind  Itas  a  decidedly  practical 
bent,  and  who  is  equally  the  friend  of  the  just  interests  of  all  classes 
of  tiie  people,  and  the  enemy  of  all  monopoly,  oppression,  corruption, 
and  delusion.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  manufrieturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  people.  His  principle  is  the  greatest  hi^ 
piness  of  the  greatest  numb» :  he  is  anxious  to  promote  the  prospe- 
rity and  independence  of  the  industrious  classes,  but  he  pursues  this 
object  with  an  enlightened  view  of  the  connexion  between  em- 
ployers and  the  employed.**— 'ieed*  Mercury. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


To  Roger  Lee,  Esq., 


Mt  dear  Sir, 

When  travelling  on  the  Continent  you 
cannot  have  forgotten  that  we  arrived  at  one  general, 
though,  perhaps,  partial  concliMiQn»  namely,  tkat  i» 
the  command  of  the  vub^taotial  elem^ts  pf  national 
happiness,  in  the  accumulation  of  wealthy  in  the  dif- 
fusion ^  intelligence,  in  mcnral  feeling,  and  in  the 
•enjoyment  of  civil  freedom,  ou^  own  PQUptry  m^ 
justly  claim  precedency  oyer  a^y  jBuropeieii  copi- 
mnnity.  Notwittvit^diog  thie,  we  could  noft  qo^- 
oeal  from  our9elves  the  {^t,  that  in  m^j  respectd 
England  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  nation  suffering 
under  great  internal  disorders.  To  reconcile  such 
apparently  contradictory  conclusions,  formed  a  sub- 
ject of  perplexing  inquiry ;  it  might  be  thai  the  very 
advantages  we  had  achieved,  were  the  source  of  a«r 
difficnkifis,  or  Aat  they  had  been  neuti;aUzed  by 
some  accompanying  evils  not  yet  djacQV>ered,  or 
KBsuffioietntly  appreciated. 

The  most  remarkaUe  circomqtance  in  our  social 
pvqgMBS»  has  been  t)ie  mpii  increase  and  ascendancy 
of  man^actimng  wealth  m^  pppnlation.  Tk\f  is 
the  distinguigh'Hg  featn^e  of  sQc^ty,  and  to  it,  I 
doubt  nc(t,  niay  be  traced  much  of  the  good  and 
eviil  nu^dei^al  Ip  our  qmdition — the  growth  of  an 
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opulent  commercial,  and  a  numerous  and  intelligent 
operative  class — sudden  alternations  of  prosperity 
and  depression— extremes  of  wealth  and  destitution 
— the  increase  of  crime — the  spread  of  education — 
political  excitement — conflicting  claims  of  capital 
and  industry— divided  and  independent  opinions  on 
every  public  question,  with  many  other  anomalies 
peculiar  to  our  existing  state. 

Another  result  of  the  transition  from  agricul- 
tural to  manufacturing  supremacy,  has  been  the 
creation  of  not  only  new  interests  and  new  questions 
of  discussion,  but  also  a  vast  enlargement  of  the 
circle  of  inquirers.  Questions  of  government,  of 
law,  of  commerce,  and  industry,  are  not  now  agitated 
and  solved  by  a  limited  and  prescriptive  class — the 
clergy,  the  educated  and  learned — but  by  that 
powerful  and  multitudinous  body,  forming  at  least 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  community,  denominated 
the  Industrious  Orders.  No  monopoly  of  intelli- 
gence is  recognised ;  the  dissemination  of  opinions, 
as  the  vend  of  commodities,  is  claimed  to  be  free  and 
unprivileged. 

It  is  to  meet  in  some  degree  these  altered  con- 
ditions of  society,  this  publication  has  been  de- 
signed. My  purpose  has  been,  first,  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  history,  and  a  digest  of  the  chief  facts 
illustrative  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
Middle  and  Working  Classes ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
a  brief  and  popular  exposition  of  the   social  and 
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ecoBomical  questions  which  imitate  the  community 
in  its  several  relations  of  governors  and  governed — 
capitalists  and  labourers — employers  and  employed. 
A  work  in  a  cheap  and  accessible  form,  embracing^ 
these  objects,  it  appeared  to  me  would  fill  a  chasm 
in  the  department  of  useful  literature^  and  might 
allay  jealousies  and  animosities,  by  removing  their 
most  fruitful  source — defective  information.  That 
I  have  been  entirely  successful  in  my  undertaking,  I 
do  not  fitter  myself,  but  a  long  and  attentive  ob- 
servance of  the  political,  moral,  and  industrial 
state  of  England)  imboldened  me  to  make  the 
attempt. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  exclusive  of 
the  Appendix. 

Part  I.  comprises  a  History  of  the  Middle  and 
Working  Classes,  tracing  their  origin  and  progress, 
and  indicating  the  chief  circumstances  by  which 
their  social  condition,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  de^ 
termined.  To  judge  of  their  present  and  prospective 
«tate,  it  was  necessary  to  revert  to  the  past,  and 
point  out  the  measures  by  which  their  existing  po- 
sition has  been  attained.  This  part,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  preliminary  to  those  which  follow. 

The  Second  Part  is  denominated  Political  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Industrious  Orders,  but  is  more  particu- 
larly intended  to  be  a  popular  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  influence  the  relations  and  conditions 
of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
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eladses.  My  object  he^  ih  panrticular  wto  to  be  pnt^ 
ticft),  and  aroid,  bdth  in  matter  and  language,  $Hifl^ 
may  be  termed  the  metaphysics  of  economical 
science.  The  chapters,  however,  on  Wages,  Popula- 
tion, Capital  arid  the  Middle  Classes,  Money,  Trades' 
Unions,  Poor-laws,  Rent  of  Land,  &c.,  will  show 
that  the  dncidation  of  no  importtmt  truth  has  been 
omitted  nor  compromised,  but  that  all  the  great 
maximis  on  which  the  weUbeing  of  the  several  dtddri 
is  mutually  dependent,  have  been  unshimkingly, 
lind,  I  hope,  intelligibly,  though  brieily  unfolded. 

Sihce  the  dayd  of  Adam  SmiiIh,  political  economy 
has  become  in  some  respects  a  new  science^  not  so 
much  from  the  acquisition  of  new  tfullis,  as  by  the 
new  questions  forced  upon  its  consideration  by  At 
exigencies  of  society.  Fluctuatbnsin  employments 
— over-population — ^the  apportionment  of  wages  and 
profits-^  the  instrument  of  exchange -^ and  iAkt 
voluntary  and  compulsory  relief  of  indigence,  ft>pm 
the  engrossing  subjects  6f  attention,  and  on  -wfukh 
we  find  little  to  guide  us  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
The  treatment  of  some  of  these  matters  will  be 
ibiind  peculiar  to  this  publicatibn.  The  Unions  of 
Trades  form  a  novel  feature  in  our  industrial  situa- 
tion. Formerly  we  had  to  struggle  for  freedom  in 
the  employment  of  capital  against  the  ignorance  of 
rulers,  and  the  selfishness  of  individuals;  now,  it 
seems,  industry  aspires  to  establish  its  monopolies 
of  labour  on  the  exploded  errors  of  the  mercantile 
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^tystem.  The  ostensible  dbject  of  the  trade  associa- 
tums  ia  the  equitable  congelation  of  thek  own 
interests  is  laudable;  but  one  always  vie¥r8  with  ap» 
prehension  the  exercise  of  secret  and  irresponuble 
powers,  and  I  have  endeavoiired  to  ascertain  the 
litnits  within  which  their  operations  may  be  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  themselves  and  the  community. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  Poor-laws, 
I  have  diff<wed  from  some  of  the  more  intrepid^  but 
not,  perhapS)  best  informed  of  my  contemporaries. 
They  always  appeared  to  me  an  institution  of  poUce, 
no  less  than  of  humanity,  ins^arable  from  a  cin- 
\\zed  community.  Under  their  operation,  the  woiidng 
ohsses  of  England  may  be  advantageously  com- 
pared with  those  of  any  European  country,  and 
under  an  improved  administration,  they  may,  I 
doubt  not,  be  made  more  conducive  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  indigence,  than  any  system  that  could  be 
si^tituted  in  their  place.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
consider  the  poor  an  aggregation  of  vice  and  impos- 
ture, to  consider  every  man  in  want  a  suspected,  if 
not  convicted,  delinquent;  or  to  think  that  may 
conMderable  proportion  of  than  would  not  prefer 
— were  they  attainable — the  independent  wages 
of  industry,  to  parish  or  charitable  allowance.  I 
who  have  had  abundant  opportunities  for  observing 
the  poor,  know  ^such  conclusions  to  be  erroneous ; 
they  are  the  deductions  of  selfishness  or  misanthropy, 
derived  from  the  exceptions   not  the  rule  of  life. 
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The  origin  of  some  prevalent  errors  on  the  poor- 
laws,  as  well  as  their  more  prominent  abuses,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain.  While  I  concede  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  institution,  1  know  well  they  are 
only  an  imperfect  substitute  for  individual  prudence, 
but  till  ih9,t  prudence  is  formed,  we  must  submit  to 
their  provisional  establishment,  as  the  least  of  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  the  most  effective  instrument  of 
its  creation. 

The  Third  Part  is  Political  Philosophy — a  term, 
which  in  its  more  extensive  application,  also  includes 
political  economy,  but  in  this  case  is  retricted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Government,  Civil 
Liberty,  Laws,  Property,  Morals,  the  English  Con- 
stitution, and  Popular  Education.  These  are  all 
important  themes,  and  in  the  estimation  of  some,  of 
delicate  import ;  but  it  appears  to  me  as  unwise  a^ 
impracticable,  in  times  like  these,  to  shun  their 
investigation,  and  it  is  much  better  their  real  foun- 
dation should  be  stated,  than  that  the  crude  ideas 
.which  are  constantly  being  promulgated,  should 
gain  a  transient — for  it  could  never  be  permanent— 
ascendancy.  In  lieu  of  social  institutions  being 
endangered,  I  feel  assured  they  will  be  improved 
and  strengthened  by  popular  inquiry  and  reflection. 

The  above  affords,  I  think,  a  tolerable  outline  of 
the  scope  and  plan  of  the  publication.  The  design 
is  a  popular  compendium  of  social  and  economical 
knowledge,  to  state  principles  briefly  and  clearly  on 
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public  topics  of  great  interest,  illustrate  and  sup- 
port them  by  facts,  and  keep  both  relevant  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  state  and  wants  of  society. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  valuable  state- 
ments elucidatory  and  corroborative  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  work  ;  especially  the  Tables  of  Prices, 
of  Rates  of  Wages  in  different  branches  of  industry 
formerly  and  at  present,  the  Progress  of  Population 
and  Poor-rates,  Returns  of  Mortality,  Diseases, 
Marriages,  Crimes,  Education,  Friendly  Societies, 
Occupations,  and  other  documentary  evidence,  il- 
lustrative of  the  past  and  present  state  of  society, 
and  of  the  industrious  classes.  Also  several  articles, 
such  as  those  on  the  Poor-law  Commission,  Increase 
of  Crime,  Maxims  of  Conduct,  &c.,  which  could 
not  without  inconvenient  digression  be  incorporated 
.into  the  body  of  the  work. 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  congratulate 
•you  on  the  favourable  aspect  of  human  affairs.  The 
temple  of  Janus  is  shut ;  in  the  new  and  in  the  old 
world  there  is  peace,  with  hardly  a  rumour  of  war, 
and  what  is  more,  there  is  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
an  aversion  in  both  people  and  their  rulers,  to  resort 
to  violence,  as  the  arbiter  of  national  rights.  Every 
.state  in  Europe  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence^ and  in  mutual  goodwill.  There  is  no  agita- 
tion any  where,  save  that  of  opinion,  which  of  itself 
strongly  denotes  that  the  natural  wants  of  man  are 
tolerably  satisfied.     Amidst  all  this,  it  is  pleasing  to 
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think  our  own  country  keeps  the  foremost  place. 
One  of  the  npblest  indications  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth,  is  the  love  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  of  this  we  are  about  to  afford  a  splendid 
example.  It  has  long  been  the  boafit  of  the 
Christian  over  the  heathen  world,  that  it  was  the 
first  to  establish  asylums  for  indigence  and  mis- 
fortune. The  second,  and  not  less  brilliant  triumph 
of  modem  over  Greek  and  Roman  civilization^  will 
be  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  African  race. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Truly  yours, 
London,  June  12,  1833.  J.  WADE. 

P.  8.  In  the  numerous  Literary  Notices  of  the  first 
impression  of  this  Work  the  chief  objection  urged 
against  it  has  been,  that  the  title  is  a  misnomer, — that 
it  is  not  so  much  a  history,  as  a  popular  compendium 
of  sQQial  and  economical  science.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  foundation  for  this  representation.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  facts  and 
principles  influencing  the  social  and  industrial  state 
of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  design  within  the  limits  I  had  pre- 
scribed, did  not  admit  of  my  devoting  greater  space 
to  the  historical  department  of  my  subject.     J.  W. 

October  20,  1833. 
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CHAP.  I. 

STATE   OF    SOCIETY  UNDER  THE   AKOLO-SAXOKS. 

The  Ck)nquest  foims  the  bistorical  horizon  which 
marks  the  boundaries  of  authentic,  and,  at  most,  du« 
bious  history.  All  records  antecedent  to  William  I. 
comprise  so  much  of  the  marvellous  and  improbable, 
that  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  entire  narrative  of  the 
Saxon  chroniclers.  The  most  singular  trait  of  this 
remote  period  is  the  slow  march  of  improvement] 
The  interval,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  to 
that  of  the  Normans,  exceeds  considerably  the  eight 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  from  the  latter  era  to 
the  present ;  yet  what  a  contrast  of  events  In  the 
two  historical  terms.  Science,  laws,  and  insttttt- 
A  B 
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tions  have  been  almost  created  withm  the  last  300 
years ;  while  the  long  nignt  of  darkness  that  pre- 
ceded them  presents  only  fitful  gleams  of  social  ame- 
lioration through  a  chaos  of  bondage  and  error.  It 
shows  how  much  the  progress  of  nations  depends  on 
the  uncertain  gifts  of  nature,  the  appearance  of  men 
of  genius,  some  useful-discovery,  or  the  ascendancy 
of  enlightened  government. 

The  era  of  the  Anglo^axons  has  been  mostly  re- 
erred  to  as  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  this  country: 
but  recent  inquiries  have  tended  to  lower  the  pre- 
vious estimate  of  the  attainmeota  of  this  period  of 
our  annals.  It  is  true,  we  may  trace  up  to  the 
Teutonic  invaders  the  germ  of  our  language,  our 
laws  and  local  divisions ;  but  could  we  accurately 
compare*  the  seed  with  the.  produce,  it  is  probable 
the  disparity  would  not  be  less  great  than  that  which 
subsists  between  many  of  the  wild  fruits  and  flowers 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  perfection  to  which  they 
sure  brought  by  the  arts  of  horticultuce« 

Untutored  man  is  only  a  child  in  habits,  the  area« 
ture  of  impulse ;  and  philosophy  rejects,  as  illusions 
sacred  to  poetry,  representations  which  would  endowi 
the  savage  with  virtues  inseparable  from  refinement«r 
Except  so  f iur  as  they  had  been  reclaimed  by  Christ 
tianity,  the  Anglo-Saxons  contiqued  in  a  state  of 
5:Qmparative  barbaric*  Their  in^titutiofis  discover 
few  signs  of  superior  intelligence,  and  are  only 
^alogous  to  the  attempts  of  all  communities  enter-^ 
ing  on  the  early  stages  of  civilization.  Neither  peiv 
sons  our  property  were  secoz^  frpm  vipl^ce;  aud  robi 
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hutj9  ftom  ^  abtenoe  of  poKee»  was  tcrfdr^ted  as  • 
legHim^te  yoctilkm.  So  Uttle  delicacy  was  there  m. 
tlie  rdatkms  of  the  sexes,  that  arreby  societies,  for  ' 
]MK>miiSeuous  intercourse^  <^  the  natare  of  those  in  •> 
the  Polynesian  iskinds>  were  common,  and  the 
tttBity  of  the  marriage  institute  scarcely  recognised, 
The  code  of  laws  ascribed  to  Alfred  has  bcMen  ex* 
tolled  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  legislative 
aptitude;  Intt  it  appears  to  have  be«i  little  more 
than  a  compilation  of  the  decalogue,  and  the  provi* 
ttons  of  the  Mosaic  dispf^UMttion. 

But  what  exemplifies -most  strongly  ^  spirit  of 
the  Saxon  insUiutions  is,  the  civil  inequality  among 
difierent  classes.  Two^thirds  of  the  people  were 
either  absokite  daves^  cht  in  an  intermediate  state  of 
bondage  to  the  remaining  third.  They  might  be  put 
in  bonds  and  whipped :  tbc^  might  be  branded ;  and 
on  one  occaskm  are  i^pcten  of  as  if  actually  yoked  :SL 
^^  Let  every  man  know  bis  team  of  men,  of  horses 
and  oxen."  *  Cattle  and  slaves  formed  in  truth  tks 
^'Iive  Bioney*'  oi  the  Anglo-Saxons,  kad  were  the 
medium  of  exdiange  by  which  the  valne  erf  c<Hnmo-» 
dities  was  measmed* 

The  psedonnnasit  cr&nes  of  the  age  were  of  an 
atrocious  diaDPacter.  Assassinatkms,  female  viofai^ 
tions,  the  plundering  of  whole  towns  and  districts, 
and  basefiioed  peijuiie^  wef«  oiences  of  ordinary 
occurrence  by  persons  of  conditron.  The  punish- 
ment of  delinquents  was  cither  shockingly  cruel,  pr 

•  Turner's  Hiftary  tf  A»  Aa^^'Simwk  Tol.iii*.  P«:^ 
b2 
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strangely  inconsistent  with  modem  notions  of  penal 
justice.  The  horrible  torture  of  burning  out  the  eyes 
was  not  only  inflicted  for  delinquency,  but  some- 
times merely  to  incapacitate  a  rival.  Although  theft 
to  the  amount  of  twelvepence  was  a  capital  offence, 
yet  the  taking  away  life  might  be  commuted  for  a 
pecuniary  penalty.  This  was  the  were^  and  variisd 
with  the  raiik  of  the  sufferer :  for  the  murder  of  the 
king,  the  penalty  was  30,000  thrymsas  ;*  for  a 
prince,  one-half;  for  an  alderman,  or  earl,  and  a 
bishop,  8000  ;  for  a  thane,  2000 ;  and  for  a  ceorl 
(churl ;  supposed  by  sbme  writers  to  have  been  a 
slave),  260.  If  the  legal  value  of  human  life  were 
made  to  vary,  it  is  no  wonder  that  personal  estima- 
tion varied  in  the  same  way ;  thus  the  oath  of  a 
twelve-hyndman  was  equal  to  the  oath  of  six  ceorls. 
Besides  the  wercy  a  security  was  afforded  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  house,  called  the  mund ; 
and  this,  like  the  were^  varied  in  amount  with  the 
rank  of  the  party. 

In  institutions  of  this  description  it  is  impossible 
to  recognise  a  high  degree  of  legislative  wisdom  or 
social  happiness.  If  it  is  further  borne  in  mind  that 
science  and  literature  were  almost  unknown,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  admit  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  are 

*  A  thiymsa  exceeded  sixpence  in  value,  and  was  equal  to 
three  Saxon  pence.  Five  pence  jrere  equal  to  a'Saxon  shilUog. 
As  the  Anglo-Saxon  pound  trc^  was  equivalent  to  forty-eight 
ehUlings,  while  the  same  quantity  is  at  present  coined  into 
mxty-mx ;  the  silver  in  the  more  ancient  shillings  suipasset 
Jthat  in  the  modem  by  fll>out  on«-fi>urth. 
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not  the  fount  from  which  we  ought  to  seek  en* 
lightened  examples  of  order  and  freedom.  Over 
this  part  of  history,  therefore,  I  shall  pass,  as  an 
unfruitful  ws^ste  of  darkness  and  Vandalism,  and 
commence  at  the  subsequent  era  of  the  Conquest. 


CHAP.  II. 


Classes  of  Society  after  the  Conquest^Traffic  in  Slaves — 
Beneficial  Influence  of  Christianity — Increase  of  Towns  and 
Progress  of  ManufiACtures — Corporate  Immonities — Effect* 
of  a  PestileDce  on  Condition  of  Labouring  Classes— Statute  of 
Labourers — Absurd  Legislation — Vast  Possessions  of  the 
Nobility— A  taste  for  Luxury  and  the  Arts  generated — Vil- 
lanage  nearly  extinct— Occopatioo,  Diet,  and  Wages  of 
Labourers. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  Conquest^  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  subdivisions  of  society  were  maintained,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  England  were  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  freemen  and  slaves.  Except 
the  baronial  proprietors  of  land  and  their  vassals,  the 
free  tenants  and  socmen,  the  rest  of  the  nation  was 
depressed  in  servitude,  which,  though  qualified  as  to 
its  effects,  was  uniform  in  its  principle,  that  none 
who  had  been  bom  in,  or  had  fallen  into  bondage 
could  acquire  an  absolute  right  to  any  species  of 
property. 

The  condkion,  however,  of  the  people  who  were 
thus  debarred  from  the  first  of  social  rights,  was  not' 
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in  other  respects  equally  abject  and  miserable.  One 
class  of  villains,  or  villagers^  though  bound  to  the 
most  servile  offices  of  rural  industry,  were  permitted 
to  occupy  small  portions  of  land  to  sustain  tiiem- 
selves  and  families.  Other  ranks  of  men,  equally 
servile,  are  noticed  in  the  ancient  records,  parti- 
cularly the  bordars  and  cottars,  the  former  in  con- 
sideration of  being  allowed  a  small  cottage,  were 
required  to  provide  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  articles 
of  diet  for  the  lord's  table ;  and  the  latter  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trades  of  smith,  carpenter,  and  other 
handicraft  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  mstnicted 
at  the  charge  of  their  masters.  Inferior  to  these  were 
the  thralls,  or  servi,  principally  employed  in  menial 
Services  about  the  mansion.  Their  lives  were  pro- 
fessedly protected  by  law,  and  with  the  consent 
of  their  owners  they  were  allowed  in  some  cases  to 
purchase  their  manumission.  In  other  respects  they 
were  in  the  lowest  degradation ;  so  much  so  as  to  be 
considered  mere  chattels  and  regular  articles  of 
eommerce«  Giraldus  relates  that  the  number  of 
them  exported  to  Ireland  for  sale  in  the  re^  of 
Henry  II.  was  so  great  that  the  market  was  abso«* 
Tiutely  overstocked;  and  from  William  I.  to  the 
reign  of  John,  scarcely  a  cottage  in  Scotland  but 
possessed  an  English  slave.  In  the  details  of  the 
border  wars,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
number  of  slaves  taken  prisoners  as  forming  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  booty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  writers  the  precise 
immunities  of  the  several  classes  of  bondmen  men- 
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tioned ;  ti^  «ilikf  di({btmic«d  In  th^iir  eondilkm  itf<M 
^bably  from  the  rekttre  Utility  <it  ih^t  oeoapft^ 
l&Mis ;  the  setvi,  Of  serft^  as  l^ast  viiluable,  bem^  A 
tdore  ordinary  artid^  of  traffic  and  tranter  than  th^ 
b<»dars  ttkd  oottars  wh6  had  been  ttahied  to  asefri 
Irrts  of  dUaioed  a  fixed  habitaHotii* 

All,  hdwetef)  alike  apt>eaf  td  have  be^il 
dentided  of  the  substantial  atftibutes  <if  fie^ddM 
^  law  fecognised  in  none  the  nneotittolled  tight  U 
p^p&tty  Of  change  of  place  without  the  tH)ns«nt  tK 
Iheif  Su{)erioifS  t  the  Idrd  had  the  absblUt^  dts^sal 
6#  their  persons,  they  might  be  attached  to  th^  §6A 
m  tfansfetrdd  by  deed,  sale,  of  conteyant^j  ff6tft 
Me  ownef  ^  andthef }  in  dhort  ihey  were  slav®j  M  T^ 
Ihe  stddtest  sense  of  the  word^men  undef  Kn  obK^ 
gallon  of  |>erpetHal  seftttude,  which  the  consent  of 
Ihe  master  conld  alone  disiiolve,  and  in  til  pmhui 
UUty  enj^ed  less  legal  pfdiectidn  htntk  the  ill-^sagd 

of  their  oppressors  than  the  hfifili«rfty  §f  ftl6d«iftt 

ttfgMttfion  has  extended  %o  the  brnt^  efeatidn* 

The  popukMton  df  England,  aecofding  to  Ut.  Tnf^ 
'  *  The  AiAttttty  of  otyttunid^  jyfedisd  notloiift  d/tbe  dHl  ct^ 
ti»iioa<»f  xwltiy  k  not  ooallft«d  w  £%llrd»  hittwy,  liii* 
•hmbS  at*  B0t  eitee^j  •ffted  sbd^  the  flotaal  laak  uiA  ki^ 
HUinlties  of  the  patricianf,  clients,  and  plebeians  of  ancient 
Itome.  I^osterity  some  centuries  hence  will  be  greatly  at  9 
loss  to  form  cOA-ect  Ideas  of  the  relafire  condition  df  the  several 
dksses  lippeftifoht^  to  tite  liteti^dliS;  of  the  ttmicl&BeM  Ot  tkH 
uUktuM,  ftmam,  llv0>y«keftyattdfPii^aSMt^di«fcNWollft« 
ifkj  of  LoadMi  «•  distiilfwiUd  from  tl^e .  ioMbitailts  UHi9 
without  the  narrow  jurisdiction  of  the  oitjr,  and  not  shariiigt 
either  in  the  immunities  of  the  general  corporation,  os  o^ 
numerous  incorporated  firatettdties. 
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ner,  after  the  desolation  of  the  northern  countiesby  the 
Normans,  amounted  to  about  1,70P,000.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  soub  are  supposed  to  hav^been  sw^ 
away  by  the  Conqueror  in  laying  waste  the  country 
betwixt  the  HumberandtheTees.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  class  the  population  existing  at  the  close 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  into  its  several  propor- 
tions of  nobles,  freemen,  and  those  of  servile  condi- 
tion, but  with  no  great  pretension  to  accuracy.  In 
thirty-four  counties  the  burgesses  and  citizens  are 
made  to  amount  to  17,105 ;  the  villains  to  102,704 ; 
the  bordars  to  74,823 ;  the  cottars  to  5947 ;  the 
serfs  or  thralls  to  26,552 :  the  remaining  population 
consisted  of  freemen,  ecclesiastics,  knights,  thanes> 
and  landowners.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  (History  of  England,  v.  i.  p.  78),  the 
persons  strictly  slaves  were  not  above  one  out  of  every 
seven  of  the  higher  laborious  classes  of  villains, 
bordars,  and  cottars. 

Of  the  domestic  comforts  enjoyed  by  this  class  of 
people,  history  affords  little  information.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  from  motives  of  interest  the  lord 
would  take  care  of  his  villain,  and  supply  him  in  in* 
fancy  and  manhood  with  the  essential  necessaries  of 
food,  raiment,  and  lodging.  In  this  consists  almost 
the  solitary  advantage  of  slavery  over  free- labour,  it 
creates  in  the  master  the  same  motives  for  rearing, 
and  preserving  his  thralls  as  his  cattle — a  tie  dk^ 
solved  by  the  labourer  becoming  independent,  andf 
left  to  his  own  prudence  to  make  a  provision  for  th^ 
vicissitudes  of  health  and  employment. 
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^  ThemitigationandfinalextiQc^iiofEnglish&lavery 
.  was  a  work  of  gradual  and  lengthened  operation. 
The  first  blow  the  system  sustained  Was  in  the  disuse 
of  the  ancient  practice  of  converting  prisoners  of 
war  into  hondmen.  The  diffusion  of  Christianity,  bjM 
teaching  mankind  that  they  were  equal,  early  awak- 
ened men  to  the  injustice  of  a  practice  which  made 
one  man  the  property  of  another.  Frequently,  at 
tb^  intercession  of  their  confessors,  the  feudal  lords 
W€re  induced  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  and  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  times,  the  administration  of 
justice  devolving  into  Ae  hands  of  the  clergy,  oppor- 
tunities occurred  of  showing  particular  indulgence 
to  this  unfortunate  class  of  society.  In  the  eleventh 
c^tury  the  Pope  formally  issued  a  bull  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves ;  and  in  1 102  it  was  declared  , 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  held  at  West*  7^ 
minster,  unlawful  for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openfy 
in  the  market,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
custom  of  the  country. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this 
that  slavery  ceased  in  the  land,  or  that  men  did 
not  long  after  continue  a  vendible  article.  In  both 
Magna  Qiarta,  and  the  charters  of  Henry  III.,  ob- 
tained  in  12^5,  a  class  of  men  are  mentioned,  who 
appear  to  have  been  treated  as  chattel  property. 
The  prohibition  to  guardians  fVom  t&cMhn^  the  men. 
or  cattle  on  the  estates  of  minors  is  a  dear  proof; 
that  villains  who  held  by  servile  tenures  wore  locked 
upon  in  the  light  of  negroes  on  a  rice  or  sugar  plan-; 
tion.    Long  after  this  period  they  were  considered  i^ 
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iKtteabie  eommoditj^  of  which  Sir  f.  fideti  cites 
Mverd  insUaioei  from  anoieiit  authoritiet.  In  11^88 
It  i^are  and  hii  faioily  were  told  by  tbe  abbot  of 
Dunstable  lor  13^.  4d.i  in  1333  a  lord  granted  to  A 
ehantry  sereral  messuages,  together  with  the  bodie<i 
of  eight  natives  dwelling  there»  with  all  their  ehattels 

r-  and  oftipring ;  and  in  1339  is  an  instance  of  a  gift 
of  a  nttf/ (female  8lave)»  with  all  her  family  and  aD 
that  she  possessed  or  might  subsequently  acquire. 
it  was  not  till  the  teign  of  Charles  IL  that  slavery 
was  wholly  abolished  in  England  by  statute;  it  was 
j  attempted  in  vain  to  be  abolisheid  in  1526.  S* 
late  even  as  1775  the  collters  of  Scotland  w«r6 
bondm^;  and  in  case  they  left  the  gtound  of  the 
fttrm  to  whieh  they  belonged,  and  as  perfaiaiag  to 
which  their  services  were  bougli^  or  sold,  they  were 
Kable  to  be  briMight  back  by  summary  procedure 
before  a  magistrate*  The  existence  of  tills  sort  of 
slavery  being  deemed  irrecoheilable  with  personal 
freedom,  colliers  were  declared  free  and  put  on  thd 
siune  footing  as  other  servants^  by  the  act  15  Oeo.lII. 

>4ap.  28. 

^  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  conditioa  of  th« 
villains  was  so  far  ameliorated,  that  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  perform  every  mean  and  Servile  ofilce  thai 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  lord  demanded,  they  had 
acquired  a  tenure  in  lands  on  condition  of  rendering 
services  which  were  either  certain  in  their  nature, 
as  to  reap  the  lord's  ci»*n,  or  cleanse  his  fish^ 
pond ;  or  limited  in  duraUon,  as  to  harrow  two  dayi 
kk  the  year,  or  to  employ  three  days  in  cartingf 
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%ht  lord^s  itmber.  As  eafly  as  the  year  135^>  a  BW^ 
rile  tenant,  if  employed  before  midsBmrnery  reoettod 
wages;  and  he  was  permitted,  instead  of  working 
himself,  to  provide  a  labourer  for  the  lord;  from 
which  it  is  obvious  he  must  have  possessed  the  meiAi  . 
of  hiring  one ;  and  secondly,  that  a  class  of  Am  ^ 
labourers,  at  liberty  to  barter  their  services  to  the 
best  bidder,  had  begun  to  exist. 

These  were  important  transitions,  indicating  the 
rise  of  a  middle  class  and  independent  race  of  work*> 
ftten.  By  granting  to  the  vassals  a  right  to  property^ 
they  received  a  stimulus  to  acquire  more;  and,  by 
conceding  to  them  a  part  of  Uie  immunities  of  tttt* 
men,  they  were  raised  one  step  in  the  social  scale^  y 
and  put  in  a  state  to  treat  and  contend  with  their 
oppressoiB  for  the  remainder.  Whatever  advancei 
were  subsequently  made,  may  be  considered  as  an 
extension  and  improvement  of  these  first  concessions* 

While  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  slavery,  it  may 
be  readily  conjectured,  that  their  diet  would  be  the 
mere  offal  and  refuse  of  their  masters;  and  no  mort 
of  it  than  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  support 
tfieir  daily  toil.  At  this  period,  the  food  of  labourers 
insisted  principally  of  fish,  chiefly  herrings,  and  a  ^j 
small  quantity  of  bread  and  beer.  Mutton  and  ' 
cheese  were  considered  articles  of  luxury,  which 
formed  the  harvest-home,  of  so  much  importance  ifk 
ancient  times.  Wages  were  a  penny  a  day  in  har- 
vest, and  a  halfpenny  at  other  seasons :  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  6/.  8*.  a  quarter,  which  last 
clearly  (^<^«  the  small  progress  made  in  tillage 
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huslDtandry,  and  how  little  the  present  staff  of  life 
entered  into  the  general  consumption  of  the  com- 
munity. Their  habitations  were  without  chimneys, 
and  their  principal  furniture  consisted  of  a  brass 
ppty  valued  from  one  to  three  shillings :  and  a  bed 
talued  from  three  to  six  shillings. 

The  yariations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  were 
great  and  sudden,  arising  from  the  absence  of  com* 
mercial  middlemen,  whose  pursuits,  though  often 
viewed  with  prejudice,  tend  to  produce  a  regular 
and  equable  supply  of  the  most  essential  articles  of 
consumption  throughout  the  year.  The  trade  of  a 
corn-dealer  seems  to  have  been  unknown ;  nor  ex- 
cept in  the  Abbey-Granges  do  we  meet  with  in- 
stances of  com  being  collected  in  large  quantities.* 
The  natural  consequence  must  have  been,  that  the 
farmers,  without  capital,  disposed  of  their  crops 
at  moderate  prices,  soon  after  the  harvest:  pur- 
chasers who  only  looked  to  their  immediate  wants, 
having  com  cheap,  were  naturally  wasteful  and  im- 
provident in  the  consumption :  the  price,  therefore, 
almost  invariably  rose  as  the  year  advanced,  and 
was  frequently  at  an  enormous  height  just  before 
harvest,  when  the  supply  of  the  preceding  seasoa 
was  nearly  or  entirely  exhausted.  Stow  relates, 
that  in  1317  the  harvest  was  all  got  in  before  the 
1st  of  September ;  and  that  wheat  which  had  before 
I>een  at  41.  the  quarter  fell  to  6s.  8cf.,  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  price.  A  reference  to  tables  of  prices  fur- 
nish abundant  proof  of  the  extreme  misery  of  these 
•  Sir  F.  £den*s  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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times,  in  which,  the  oply  buyers  of  com  were  the 
consumers :  and  no  monopk>iists»  as  they  are  termed, 
interfered,  who  by  the  aid  of  superior  capital,  pur- 
chasing the  redundant  produce  of  one  year,  made  a 
provision  for  the  scarcity  of  another. 

The  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  and  of 
town  population  operated  favourably  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture had  been  known  so  early  as  the  Conquest, 
and  for  greater  security  during  a  barbarous  age  had 
been  chiefly  established  in  boroughs  and  cities.  As 
it  was  at  first  carried  on  principally  by  the  Flemings, 
who  were  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  an  unenlightened 
nation,  it  is  probable  that  the  privileges  conferred 
by  the  sovereign  on  weavers,  fullers,  and  clothiers, 
in  allowing  them  to  carry  on  their  occupations  in 
walled  towns,  and  form  themselves  into  guilds  and 
companies,  governed  by  corporate  laws,  were  not 
more  intended  for  the  advancement  of  their  art  than 
to  protect  their  persons  from  popular  outrage  and 
their  property  from  depredation.  Such  was  the 
want  of  police  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  that  robbers  formed  themselves  into  bands 
under  the  protection  of  powerful  barons,  who  em- 
ployed them  in  acts  of  violence  and  plunder,  justified/ 
their  conduct,  and  partook  of  their  booty.  Thej 
king's  retinue  was  often  beset  and  pillaged  by  ban- 
ditti ;  even  towns  during  times  of  fairs  were  assaulted 
«nd  ransacked,  and  men  of  rank  carried  o£f  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  some  lawless  chieftain  till 
their  ransom  was  paid.    In  so  general  a  state  of 
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MMlecttritj  it  wai  unpoMibl^  the  ]^urt«bs  of  iqcUm^ 
tiy  thoitld  thrive  without  special  proteoCioa.  Bui 
by  the  immunities  granted  to  merchants  and  manu- 
fiM^nr^s  of  making  by-laws  for  their  own  govern^ 
ment,  and  of  raising  troops  for  their  own  defencOt 
they  were  enabled  to  taste  the  blessings  of  order 
and  protection,  and  acquired  the  means  of  enrichinf^ 
tbemselTcs,  while  the  occupiers  of  land  were  Ian* 
goishing  in  poverty  and  servitude.  The  superior 
cooiforts  enjoyed  in  towns  lio  doubt  inspired  the  de* 
pendents  of  a  nmnor  with  ideas  of  emancipating 
tbfiuiselves  from  a  state  in  which  they  could  scared]^ 
obtain  the  necessaries,  and  certainly  mme  of  the 
eoQTeniences  of  life.  If  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  cul«* 
timktor,  oppressed  with  the  services  of  villanage^ 
aome  little  stock  should  accumulate,  he  would  natu« 
vally  conceal  it  with  care  from  his  master,  by  wh(»i 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  claimed,  and  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  escaping  to  a  town.  The  Uw 
too  was  so  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns^ 
and  so  favourable  to  diminishing  the  authority  of 
the  lord  over  those  of  the  country^  that  if  a  vMial 
could  conceal  Inmself  from  the  puri^  of  his  lord 
for  a  year  he  was  free  for  ever. 

By  this  and  similar  practices^  suggested  perhaps 
mginally  by  the  hardships  of  servitude,  and  pro-> 
noted  by  the  demand  for  knanufacturing  labour,  t, 
large  portion  of  vilkdns  were  converted  into  the 
more  useful  class  of  free  labourers;  The  nuniber 
was  also  no  doubt  mcreased  daring  the  beginning 
of  Edwasd  the  Third's  reign  from  his  long  wars  in 
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nraacct,  wlneh  nrast  lutve  oblige  him  to  manniiitt 
many  of  lu^TtUains  to  reeniit  bts  exhausted  armies. 
They  are  for  the  first  time  spec^eaDy  noticed  as  s 
disttQct  dass  of  people  by  the  legislature  in  1350, 
whose  regaktionst  howev^  unjust  and  impolitic, 
affiurd  at  least  the  important  information^  that  la^ 
houreis  in  husbandry,  as  well  as  those  employed  at 
t^e  loom,  equally  worked  for  hire. 

Another  cause  operated  favourably  fbr  the  labour* 
tog  classes.  In  1349  the  earth  was  visited  with  a 
dreadful  pestilence,  whidi  swept  from  its  surfac<$ 
nearly  one*half  the  inhabitants.  After  this  terrible 
calamity  labour  became  extremely  dear,  and  la- 
bo«rers  demanded  unusual  wages.  To  remedy  thisi 
evil  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  fix  the  price  of 
labour;  this  not  beii^  attended  to,  the  famous 
Statute  of  LeUfonrers  was  enacted  tj  enforce  obe* 
di^u:e  by  fines  end  corporal  punishment.  The  sta-^ 
tute  states,  that  since  the  pestilence  no  person  would 
serve  unless  he  was  paid  double  the  asual  wages  al- 
lowed five  years  before,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
kHeds  and  commons;  it  then  provides  that  in  future 
cavters,  plouglmien,  plough-drivers,  shepherds,  and 
swineherds  and  other  servants,  should  be  content 
With  such  liveries  and  wages  as  they  received  in  the 
dOth  year  of  the  king's  reign  and  two  or  three  years 
before ;  and  that  in  dktricts  where  they  had  been 
seversdly  paid  in  wheat,  they  should  receive  wheat 
or  money  at  the  rate  of  tenpence  a  bushel,  at  the 
opticm  of  their  empioyets ;  they  were  to  be  hired  by 
^.year  and  other  accustomed  periods,  and  not  by 
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die  day ;  weedefs  and  haymakien  were  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  one  penny,  mowers  fivepence  per  acre, 
or  fivepence  a  day ;  reapers  during  the  first  week  in 
August  twopence  a  day,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
end  of  the  month  threepence  a  day,  without  diet  or 
other  perquisite.  Labourers  of  this  description  were 
enjoined  to  carry  their  implements  of  husbandry 
openly  in  their  hands  to  market-towns,  and  to  apply 
for  hire  in  a  public  quarter  of  the  town. 

I  This  unjust  interference  with  the  freedom  of  in- 
dustry was  repeatedly  confirmed  by  succeeding  par- 
liaments ;  and  the  same  erroneous  principle  of  legb- 
lation,  further  extended  by  the  law  of  1363,  which 
regulates  the  diet  and  apparel  of  labourers;  and 
that  of  1388,  which  prohibits  servants  from  removing 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  finally,  to  conclude 
those  oppressive  enactments,  justices  of  peace  were 
empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  labour  every  Easter 
and  Michaelmas,  by  proclamation. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  absurd  system  of  legislation 
prevalent  at  this  time,  we  may  mention  the  minute 
regulations  of  the  statute  of  1363;  which  directs 
that  artificers  and  servants  shajl  be  served  once  a 
day  with  meat  and  fish,  or  the  waste  of  other  victuals, 
as  milk  and  cheese,  according  to  their  station ;  and 
that  they  should  wear  cloth  of  which  the  whole  piece 
did  not  cost  more  than  twelvepence  per  yard;  The 
cloth  of  yeomen  and  tradesmen  was  not  to  cost  more 
than  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  yard.  Carters, 
ploughmen,  ox-herds,  neat-herds,  shepherds,  and  all 
others  employed  in  husbandry,  were  to  use  no  kind 
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^  doth  but  thai  <^Uecl  blftck  rtifl^^,  twdfqp^iee 
p^  yard.  Ckithiers  were  commanded  to  iium«£R6-^ 
tore  tbe  necessary  kind  of  ololh^  and  tradesmen  t9 
have  a  sufficient  stock  upon  band  at  the  4itabU$bed^ 
legal  prices. 

It  woufld  be  superfluous  enlarging^  on  a  species  •# 
law-making  so  obviously  at  variance  wiUi  the  feei^ 
ings  and  intelligence  of  the  present  age.  It  cannot; 
however,  be  denied  that  these  enactments  were  ta 
good  keeping,  for  it  was  not  more  preposterous  tfll 
fix  the  rate  at  which  a  labourer  should  work  than 
what  he  should  eat,  or  wherewithal  be  clothed,  and 
one  is  almost  surprised  the  legislators  of  the  day  dki 
hot  descend  to  regulations  still  more  minute  and  in^ 
trusive.  One  important  fact  may  be  elicited  froifli 
these  provisions,  namely,  the  evidence  they  afford  oC 
the  new  social  elements  that  had  risen  into  import*- 
ance;  A  great  portion  of  the  labourers  had  clearly 
extricated  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  their  feudal 
masters,  who  in  lieu  of  the  direct  power  of  compul^ 
sory  servitude,  were  compelled  to  resort  to  acts  of 
parliament,  which,  though  partial,  had  the  ^em* 
blance  of  law  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  thei^ 
employers. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that> 
before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  benefiti 
attendant  on  freedom,  order  and  industry,  had  madSi 
considerable  progress :  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  in  1400  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were,  hi 
comparison  with  their  forefathers  at  the  Conquei^, 
rich,  thriving,  and  independent;  and  tilthougk  htt*- 
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tonans  are  stlentoa  many  points  which  areintonal^ 
oonnected  with  an  invest^taon  of -this  natorey  th^ 
general  information  will  still  a£ford  us  competent 
evidence. that  the  ^>here  of  domestic  happii^ess  was 
greatly  extended.  The  various  immunities  granted 
to  cities  and  boroughs^  the  introduction  and  firm 
establishment  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  dawn* 
ingy  however  faint,  of  the  polite  arts,  and  the.hu- 
Bianizing  tendency  of  Christianity,  are  causes  which 
must  have  powerfully  and  beneficially  operated  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  com^ 
munity.  It  is  principally  to  their  efiect  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  important  alteration  that  appears  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Richard  II. ; 
sot  only  in  the  personal  dependence,  but  in  the 
political  opinions  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society. 
In  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  year  1381, 
the  language  of  the  rebels,  who  were  chiefly  villains, 
)}espeaks  men  not  unacquainted  with  the  essentials 
of  rational  liberty.  They  required  from  the  king  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  of  commerce  in  market- 
towns,  without  tolls  or  imposts,  and  a  fixed  rent  on 
land  instead  of  services  due  by  villanage.  These 
requests  (Mr.  Hume  ojiserves),  though  extremely 
reasonable  in  themselves,  the  nation  was  not  suf- 
ficient prepared  to  receive,  and  which  it  were 
dangerous  to  have  yielded  to  intimidation,  were 
however  complied  with :  charters  of  manumission 
iw^ere  granted,  and  although  they  were  revoked  after 
the  Fsbellion  was  crushed,  and  many  hundreds  of 
tl^iosurgents  executed  as  traitors,  it  is  probable  that 
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tbe  general  spirit  which  had  now  manifested  itself 
among  the  people  prevented  masters  ftom  iiopoiangi 
and  vassals  from  again  submitting  to  the  harsh  arid 
oppressive  services  of  bondage. 

While  the  united  operation  of  various  causes  was 
thus  gradually  converting  villains  into  free"  labourers^' 
another  and  not  less  useful  class  of  subjects,  namely, 
tenantry,  had  insensibly  been  formed,  and,  like  the 
other,  seems  to  have  been  much  indebted  for  their 
advancement  to  manufactures  and  commerce.  At 
the  Conquest,  most  of  the  lands  in  England  were 
parcelled  out  among  the  Norman  nobility.  Earl^^ 
Moretoh  acquired  no  less  than  793  manors ;  and 
Hugh  de  Alrincis  received  from  the  conqueror  the 
whole  palatinate  of  Chester.  The  extensive  county 
of  Norfolk  had  only  sixty-six  proprietors.  The  owners 
of  such  vast  possessions  resided  almost  entirely  on 
their  estates,  and  in  most  instances,  kept  them  in 
their  own  hands.  The  elder  Spencer  in  his  pe* 
tition  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in 
whieh  he  complains  of  the  outrages  committed 
on  his  lands,  reckons  among  his  moveable  property 
28,000  sheep,  1000  oxen,  1200  cows,  600  cart-  i 
horses,  2000  hogs,  600  bacons,  80  carcasses  of  beef^  >v 
600  sheep  in  the  larder  (the  three  last  articles  were 
probaUy  salted  provisions),  10  tons  of  cider,  and 
arms  for  200  men.  In  the  following  reign,  in  1367, 
the  stock  on  the  limd  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
appears  by  inquisition  taken  at  his  death  to  have 
amounted  to  127  draft-horses,  l$:£f6  head  of  black* 
cattle,  3876  wethers,  4777  ewes^  34^1  dtimbs.  It 
c2 
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ifl  probable  that  Spencer^s  estate,  as  of  the  other 
pobility  in  those  times,  was  fanned  by  the  bmdlord 
himself,  managed  by  his  steward  or  bailiff,  and  cul« 
tivated  by  his  villains.  From  thare  being  no  costly 
articles  of  equipage  or  dress,  for  whidi  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  land,  beyond  the  lord's  immediate 
grants,  could  be  exchanged,  he  was  naturally  led  to 
spend  it  in  riotous  and  rustic  hospitality.  Commerce 
"^v  at  length  offered  allurements  of  a  different  kind,  and 
mduced  him,  from  motives  of  personal  gratification, 
to  lessen  the  number  of  his  idle  retainers  and  depend-* 
ants,  and  to  grant  a  portion  of  his  demesnes  to  a 
tenant,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  rent  which  might 
enable  him  to  extend  his  pursuits  beycmd  gorgeouf 
'  entertainments,  field  sports,  or  domestic  warfare. 
In  this  way,  the  progress  of  manufactures  led  to 
a  salutary  revolution  in  the  manners  of  the  great 
landowners,  and  through  them  to  the  subordinate 
ranks  of  the  community.  In  lieu  of  squandering 
hnmense  revenues  in  the  support  of  numerous  fol« 
lowers,  they  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  productions  of  art.  For  a  pair  of  diamond 
buckles,  or  something  as  frivolous,  Dr.  Smith  re* 
fmaks  {Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iiL  ch.  iv.),  they 
exchanged  the  maintenance  of  a  thousand  men  for 
a  year,  and  with  it,  the  whole  weight  and  authority 
which  it  could  give  them.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
mere  personal  vanity,  but  to  more  rational  causes, 
this  change  may  be  ascribed.  The  desire  of  better* 
ing  our  ccmdition,  which  is  the  parent  of  so  many 
social  virtues,  would  alHce  compel  the  Icnrd  to  pre* 
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fer  ebinfort  to  barbaric  splendour/  and  the  villain  t^ 
quit  his  livery  for  the  independence  of  trade :  and 
happily  these  exchanges  produced  advanti^es  con- 
ducive to  general  security  and  happiness.  A  man 
who,  by  dismissing  half  of  his  useless  domestk^  V 
{>urchased  the  meaiis'of  multiplying  his  enjoyments; 
who  could  thereby  cbthe  himself  in  woollen  and 
fine  linen  instead  of  coarse  canvass  and  a-leathem 
jerkin  ;  who  could  add  the  wholesome  and  grateful 
productions  of  horticulture  to  his  table ;  and  could  | 
render  a  dreary  castle  more  habitable  by  substituting 
warm  hangings  for  bare  stone,  or  at  mosty  white* 
washed  walls ;  and  that  elegant  conveniency,  glass 
for  latticed  windows,  would  act  conformably  to  priur 
ciples  which  are  not  more  natural  to  the  masters  \ 
than  to  the  labouring  part  of  mankind. 

From  the  complaints  of  the  Commons  in  1406, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  competition  which  had  com-t 
menced  between  rural  and  manufacturing  industry. 
To  evade  the  statutes,  passed  some  years  before,  for     / 
compelling  those  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the    \ 
plough  till  they  were  twelve  years  of  age  to  continue  \ 
in  husbandry  all  their  lives ;  agricultural  labourers 
liad  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  sending  their  chfl-^ 
dren  into  cities  and  boroughs,  and  bbdlng  them 
apprentices  when  they  were  under  that  age.  In  order 
to  counteract  this,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person, 
unless  possessed  of  land  of  a  rental  of  twenty  shillings 
a  year,  should  bind  a  child  of  any  age  apprentice  to 
any  trade  or  mystery  within  a  city,  but  that  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  the:.0Qic^aii6ii*  of  their 
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parents,  or  other  business  suited  to  tiieir  conditions ; 
they  were,  howeyer,  allowed  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
n  any  part  of  the  king4om,  which  is  a  proof  of 
growing  civilization,  and  of  attention  to  education* 
even  by  the  legislature. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  race  of  villains  was 
almost  extinct,  and  wages  were  nearly  quadruple  the 
amount  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  century.  Civili* 
zation  and  the  useful  arts  had  made  a  wonderful  pro- 
gress.  In  the  Statute  of  Labourers  of  1496  (U  Henry 
Vn.  c.  22)  bricklayers  are  for  the  first  time  mentioned 
\  among  artificers.    Tilers  are  noticed  in  the  statute 
I  of  1350 ;  and  tiles  were  used  in  Suffolk  as  early  as 
!  1$58.     Another  occupation  is  likewise  mentioned  in 
1  1496,  namely,  that  of  glaziers.     But  Sir  F.  Eden 
S  very  much  doubts  whether  glass,  although  it  had 
I  long  been  the  ornament  of  churches,  was  used  at  this 
I  time  in  private  houses.     In  1567   glass  was  such  a 
;   rarity  as  not  to  be  usually  found  in  the  castles  of  the 
\  nobility.     It  is  probable  glass  windows  were  not  iil- 
l  troduced  into  farmhouses  much  before  the  reign  of 
I  James  I.     In  Scotland,  however,  as  Ute  as  1661, 
the  windows  of  the  ordinary  country  houses  were  not 
glazed,  and  only  the  upper  parts  even  of  those  of 
the  king's  palaces  had  glass ;  the  lower  ones  having 
two  wooden  shutters,  to  open  at  pleasure  and  admit 
the  fresh  air.     Previously,  lattice,  horn,  or  bevil,  was 
the  substitute  for  the  uses  to  which  glass  is  now 
applied. 

The  diet  of  labourers  had  become* more  wholesome 
suid  plentiful  by  tb^^Mikroduction  of  various  useful 
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roots  and  yegetables.  Their  dress  appears  to  bare  been 
sknple  and  well-contrived,  consisting  of  shoes,  hose 
made  of  cloth,  a  jacket  and  coat,  buttoned  and 
fastened  roifhd  the  body  by  a  belt  or  girdle,  and  a 
bonnet  of  cloth.  Hats  were  not  much  used  till  a 
century  after ;  though  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
a  statute  of  Richard  III.,  by  which  the  price  of  a  ha:t 
is  limited  to  twenty  pence.  Sumptuary  laws  were  in 
force,  regulating  apparel,  both  as  to. quantity  and 
quality.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted 
that  no  serving  man  under  the  degree  of  a  gen- 
tleman, should  wear  a  long  gown  or  coat  containing^ 
more  than  three  broad  yards,  and  without  fur,  under/^ 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture ;  nor  any  garde  hose  or  cloth 
above  the  price  of  twenty  pence.  The  fashion  of 
wearing  peaks  to  shoes  or  boots  of  a  length  ex- 
ceeding eleven  inches  was  prohibited  to  all  b«^ 
gentlemen.  i 

The  rate  of  wages  may  be  collected  from  the  statute 
of  1496  mentioned  above,  and  were  as  follows:  "^ 

AGRICULTURAL    SERVANTS,   WITH    DIET,    FOR 
ONE  YEAR. 

To  a  bailiff  of  husbandry,  not     /.  t.  d,  Lt.dm 

morethan ••.••••!  16  8 — and  for  clothing  0  5  0      I 

A  chief  hind  or  chief  shepherd  10  0  ditto  0  5  0"^ 

Acommonserrantofhusbandry  0  16  8  ditto  0  4  0 

A  woman  serrant 0  10  0  ditto  0  40 

A  child  under  14  years  of  age  0    6  8  ditto  0 ,4  0 
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WA6ES  APPOINTBD  FOR  ARTIFICERS. 


JkUeem  JSutiP 

4.  ire«  MssoD,  Master"^    ^nd  Michatlmoi, 
Carpenter,    Bough  I 

C«rT«r,Jmii«r        J 

Otlier  Hboortrt  (es*\    wi^  diet  V.,     f 
without  4</.      \ 


cept  in  harrest)      J 

jn    harvest,   every    1 
Mower,  hj  the  dayj  * 

A  reaper,  ditto  •  1 1  •  •  •  •• 
A  cnttiry  dkto  •••••.•••« 


A  woman,   and  otherl 
hhoarera^jtto        J* 


moi  and  £ai/«r« 

with  diet  3d,, 
withcNit5i2. 


with  diet  ]|<^^ 

without  3(L 

with  diet  4d., 
without  6d. 

with  diat  Sd^ 
without  ad. 

with  diet  3d,, 
without  5d, 

with  diet  2frf., 
without  4id. 


.  If  any  unemployed  person  refused  to  serve  at  thd 
•ibove  wages  he  might  be  imprisoned  till  he  found 
sureties  to  serve  according  to  the  statute.  The  latter 
part  of  this  statute  regulates  the  hours  of  work  and 
meals^  by  providing  that  the  hours  of  labour,  from 
March  to  September,  shall  be  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening ;  that  one  hour 
N^  shall  be  allowed  to  breakfast,  an  hour  and  half  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  noon-meate :  the  hours  of 
labour  in  winter  are  from  <'  springing  of  day"  to  dark, 
and  only  one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  the  extra 
half-hour  at  the  meal  being  only  allowed  for  sleep- 
ily, from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
August. 

Although  provisions  advanced  oon^erably  in  the 
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lRiiccee4«e  tweniy  yeaei,  it  4t3e9  niot  appter  thai 
wagfs  iwletweiit  any  matoria)  alteratHm;  m  1514 
tfae  pricea  of  tlie  difibreat  kinds  of  labour  mdatioBfld 
&bo?e  w€»re  exactly  the  simie.  It  is  knpoasible  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  comfort  and  relative  situatiM 
of  the  working  classes  at  di&rent  periods,  Uiey 
depend  so  much  on  cire«matanices  with  which  wa 
are  very  imperfeetly  acquainted.  The  propoitioll 
between  the  rate  of  wa^s  and  the  price  of  provi^ 
akms  is  imdonbtedJy  the  best  criterion ;  bat  if  we  are 
not  also  informed  of  the  diet  and  domettk;  economy 
of  labourers,  we  can  know  very  little  of  their  red 
ritoation.  Labourers  in  the  north  of  England,  simi-» 
lariy^ui^ed  as  to  the  price  of  provisions  and  wages^ 
will  have  the  means  of  comforts^  subsiatenee,  white 
labourers  in  the  south  would  perish  ^m  wretched- 
ness and  privation.  From  the  statement  above  it 
appears,  that  in  1496  the  diet  was  considered  equiva- 
lent to  one-third  of  the  income  of  an  artificer,  and 
one-half  the  income  of  a  labourer,  which  indicates  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  among  the  working 
classes  than  prevails  at  present ;  for  the  board,  both 
of  labourers  and  artificers,  would  now  be  reckoned 
at  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their  wages.  The 
hours  for  meals  and  rdbxation  were  more  liberal^ 
too,  than  at  thiaday. 

The  labourtsg  poor,  ho3vever,wttre  atill  a  long  way 
behind  their  succeasors,  in  their  diet,  dress,  and  habi* 
tatkms;  and  even  so  late  as  die  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
the  dwelling  of  an  English  peasant  was  Iktie  superior 
in  comfofft  and  ckanlineas  to  what  we  observe  in  the 
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day-bnih  hov^  of  the  Irish.  The  dwdlmgs  of  tiio 
oommon  people,  according  to  ErMmiis,  had  not  yH 
attained  ^e  convenience  of  a  chimneyto  let  oni  tiie 
smoke,  and  the  flooring  of  their  huts  was  nothing 
but  the  bare  ground :  their  beds  consnted  of  stmir» 
among  which  was  an  ancient  accumulad<Mi  of  filth 
and  refuse,  with  a  hard  block  of  wood  for  a  ptUow^ 
And  such  in  general  was  the  situation  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  throughout  Eoiope.  Fortescue,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  speaking  of  tha 
French  peasantry,  says,  <<  Thay  drink  water,  thay 
eate  apples,  with  bread  right  brown,  made  of  rye ; 
thay  eate  no  flesche,  but,  if  it  be  selden ;  a  litldl 
larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or  beds  of  beasU,  sclayne  for 
the  nobles  or  merchaunts  of  the  lond.*'  ■    f 


CHAP.  in. 

Origin  of  the  Poor — Influence  of  Personal  Freedom  on  Indi- 
gence— Vagabondage  and  Mendicity — Licensing  of  Beggars 
—Treatment  of  the  Poor  in  the  Netherlands — The  elapse  of 
four  Centuries  not  changed  the  objects  of  Legislation. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
Teign  of  Henry  VII. ;  previously  to  which  period  had 
originated  that  numerous  class  emphatically  deno- 
minated the  POOR,  consisting  of  those  personally 
free,  but  without  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves by  their  industry  or  capital,  unaided  by  the 
gratuitous  assistance  of  their  fellow-men^    ladi-i' 
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vidiials  in  this  tmhappy  condiikm  are  ctearly  in  a 
slate  of  slavery ;  those  who  cannot  live  independ* 
^Dtly  of  the  support  of  oth^^  cannot,  in  the  affiurs 
of  life,  act  the  part  of  freemen :  and^  in  trnth,  the 
great  mass  of  English  poor  is  noting  more  than  the 
continuisitiony  under  a  mitigated  form,  of  the  race  of  i 
villains  who  have  Exchanged  baronial  for  parochial/ 
aenritude.  How  they  briginated,  and  became  a  sepa^ 
rate  and  recognised  class  of  the  community,  I  shall 
briefly  explain. 

While  the  feudal  system  prevailed,  a  regpilar  chain 
of  subordination  subsisted  frotn  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  community ;  all  thought  of  personal 
independ&:ice  was  precluded,  and  each  individual^ 
during  sickness  or  infirmity,  looked  to  his  next  su- 
perior for  maintenance  and  protection.  From  th^ 
same  motives  the  limi  took  care  of  his  cattle,  he  took; 
care  of  the  tillers  of  his  ground.  When  this  system 
declined,  and  men  ceased  to  be  the  life-apprentices 
of  their  einployers,  then  their  only  dependence  ill 
impotence  or  old  age  was  either  upon  their  own  pru- 
dence and  forethought,  or  the  voluntary  charity  of 
others. 

We  thus  see  how  different  the  functions  of  indi- 
viduals are  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  of  liberty.  In 
^the  former,  men  may  be  mere  brutes — without  know- 
ledge, prudence,  or  economy ;  in  the  latter,  thes6 
qualities  are  indispensable.  The  extension  of  edu-  r 
cation  a£ld  the  domestic  virtues,  therefore,  ought 
^ways  to  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  personal 
freedom. 
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Next  U>'  the  'mefenm  of  freedom  tmong  tiie  people, 
es  a  cause  of  paaperinn ,  may  be  reckoned  the  groivth 
of  commerce  and  manolaetiirea.   Roaieeaa  properly 
mqoires  {La  NouvtlU  HilcHu), ''  Why  it  u  timt  m 
a  tfiriyiiig  city  the  poor  are  lo  miserabk,  while  sim4|. 
I  extreme  distress  is  hardly  ever  experieoeed  in  thoee 
"""-^untries  where  there  are  no  instances  of  immense 
'wealth?"    One  answer  is,  that  in  cities  peo(^  ase 
more  poor  because  they  are  mote  independent  tlaai 
in  the  country.     It  is  one  of  the  natural  conse* 
quehces  of  freedom,  that  those  who  are  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  must  sometimes,  either  from  mis* 
conduct  or  miirfortane,  be  reduced  to  want.    This^ 
however,  furnishes  no  solid  argument  agaiittt  the 
advantages  of  liberty.    A  {Mrisoner,  under  the  ens* 
tody  of  his  keeper,  may  perhaps  be  confident  of  tt^ 
cetving  hb  bread  and  his  water  daily;  yet  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  even  with  the  contingent  neces* 
sity  of  starving,  prefer  a  precarious  chance  of  sub* 
sistence  from  their  own  industry  to  the  certainty  of 
j    regular  meab  in  a  gaol.    It  has  been  frequently 
I     urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  slave-trade,  that  the 
{     condition  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  general 
t    more  comfortable  than  that  of  many  day-labourers 
in  this  country.     Admitting  this  position  to  be  true^ 
it  proves  no  more  than  that  those,  who  in  the  mass 
dim  rise  high  in  the  scale  of  affluence,  will  some- 
times furnish  instances  of  extreme  destitution.    But 
in  the  case  of  slavery^  degradation  and  misery  are 
the  rale ;  in  the  case  of  freedom,  they  are  the  ex* 
ception :  in  one  there  lare  doubtless  many  pain% 
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bat  m  the  otlier  there  are  no  pleasmred — nor  hsu^y 
hope. 

Another  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  contrast 
presented  between  rural  and  civic  industry,  in  the 
different  conditions  under  which  labour  is  exercised. 
In  the  country,  labourers  are  often  hired  for  a  year, 
during  which  term  they  are  guaranteed  against  all 
casualties.  Then,  again,  their  remuneration  does 
ttot  so  exclusively  depend  on  wages ;  if  unemployed; 
they  have  (or  shall  I  say  had  ?)  often  a  pig,  or  the 
produce  of  a  plot  of  ground,  on  which  they  can  re- 
treat as  a  temporary  resource.  Add  to  which,  they 
are  not  exposed  to  those  temptations  to  pleasure  and 
irregular  habits  which  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent causes  of  extreme  wretchedness  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns. 

The  experience  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
Sir  F.  Eden  wrote  (and  from  whose  work  the  pre- 
ceding observations  have  been  mostly  abridged), 
^hows  that  agricultural  districts  may  be  subject  to 
as  severe  visitations  of  poverty  and  privation  as  ma- 
nufacturing towns.  But  this  by  no  means  impugns 
the  truth  of  the  general  principle,  that  the  extension 
of  commerce  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  origin  of 
the  poor.  It  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  commercial 
pursuits — that  it  tends  rapidly  to  augment  popula- 
tion, without  simultaneously  providing  a  permanent 
source  of  subsistence  to  the  people.  The  employ- 
ment resulting  from  commerce  must  always  be  liable 
to  variations ;  depending  on  a  state  of  peace  or  war. 
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tiie  iDTeftUon  of  machmeryy  or  the  ever-Tarymg  tatle 
and  fashioii  of  the  times.  UnleM  there  be  some 
certain  provision  for  the  people,  independent  of  these 
fluctuations,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  not  only  be 
exposed  to  great  occasional  distress,  but  that  even 
commerce  itself  cannot  be  advantageously  pursued. 
Without  it,  ivhen  the  demand  for  labour  decreases^ 
numbers  must  perish  from  want ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  demand  for  labour  increases,  hands 
cannot  be  obtained  to  meet  it.  Therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  evil,  and  secure  the  advantage  of  such 
vicissitudes,  provision  must  be  made,  either  by  the 
community  or  the  people  themselves,  for  their  occa- 
sional maintenance,  independent  of  their  occupa* 
tions. 

There  is  one  error  which  it  is  essential  to  guard 
against,  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject; 
namely,  the  inference  which  might  be  drawn,  that 
because  the  poor  are  not  mentioned  during  the 
feudal  age  there  was  no  poverty  or  distress.  No 
doubt,  in  disastrous  times,  from  the  lateness  of  har- 
vest, from  the  failure  of  crops  or  the  ravages  of  war- 
fare, a  great  landholder  was  often  as  much  embar> 
rassed  to  supply  the  hungry  mouths  around  him 
with  food,  as  a  free  labourer  was  to  suppoit  himself; 
and  a  famine,  we  may  be  assured,  fell  with  no  less 
fury  on  the  cottar  than  the  manufacturer  :  but  the 
poor  not  having  become  an  object  of  legislative 
enactment  and  provision,  we  have  no  record  of  their 
sufferings  and  privations. 
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f  Having  premised  these  general  remarks^  I  shall 
next  notice  the  principal  facts  in  the  progress  of  the 
poor  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
.  In  the  year  1376  we  have  evidence  of  a  strong 
disposition  to  vagrancy  among  labourers,  in  the  com- 
plaint of  the  House  of  Commons  that  masters  are 
obliged  to  give  their  servants  high  wages  to  prevent 
them  running  away;  that  many  of  the  runaways 
turn  beggars  and  lead  idle  lives  in  cities  and  bo* 
roughs,  although  they  have  sufficient  bodily  strength 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  if  willing  to  work;  that  others 
become  staff-strikers  (cudgel-players)  wandering  ii^ 
parties  from  village  to  village,  but  that  the  chief  pari 
turn  out  sturdy  rogues,  infesting  the  kingdom  with 
frequent  robberies.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  Com- 
mons propose  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  those 
who  are  able  to  work  within  boroughs  or  the  coun-^ 
try ;  that  vagrants,  beggars,  and  staff-strikers,  shall 
be  imprisoned  till  they  consent  to  return  home  to 
work,  and  whoever  harbours  a  runaway  servant  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds.  This  is  the 
first  time  beggars  are  mentioned;  it  shows  the 
^earliest  opinion  of  parliament  on  mendicity;  and 
from  the  language  of  the  Commons  we  learn  that 
they  were  chiefly  found  in  towns,  where,  owing  to 
commerce  and  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  nation  had  accumulated. 
,  Two  years  after,  by  12  Richard  H.  c.  7,  it  is  di- 
rected that  impotent  beggars  should  continue  to  re* 
side  in  the  places  they  were  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act :  in  case  those  places  are  not  able  to  main- 
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fidn  tkem,  they  are  to  temove  to  some  oilier  place 
in  the  hundred,  or  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  FVoni 
the  tenour  of  thU  act,  it  i»  evident,  that  the  district 
where  they  finally  setUed,  was  boand  to  maintain 
them ;  and  ih%  legislature  of  1388  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle  of  a  compulsury  assessment  as  that 
of  the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1 60  L  It  seems, 
too,  from  the  enactments  of  this  period,  that  the  m-^ 
digent  classes  had  a  legal  claim  on  the  revenues  of 
he  clergy.  In  1391  it  is  declared  that,  in  all  ap-* 
propriations  of  tithe  for  the  support  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions, a  certain  portion  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

In  these  regulations  we  see  the  foundation  of  ou^ 
present  system  of  poor-laws ;  and  instead  of  referring 
their  origin  to  the  43d  Elizabeth,  we  ought  only  to 
ascribe  the  concentration  and  development  of  an 
ancient  practice  that  had  prevailed  for  some  ages 
before  her  time.  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  from  the 
acts  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  from  others  iii 
the  public  statutes  which  might  be  quoted,  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the 
legislature  was  sedulously  struggling  against  the  evil 
which  accompanied  the  transition  from  slavery  to 
free  labour,  and  that  their  policy  was  directed  to  ob* 
jects  similar  to  those  which  now  engage  attention, 
namely,  to  analyse  the  mass  of  vagabondage,  impos* 
ture,  and  real  destitution,  which  infests  society,  to 
punish  the  former  and  relieve  the  latter.  Brandings 
whipping,  imprisonment,  and  setting  in  the  stocks, 
were  the  punishments  chiefly  employed  for  the  sup* 
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^MBskm  of  Tagrancy.  Scholars.wefe  liabte  !•  theifc 
penalties  unless  provided  wtdi  written  testiifioalillt 
^m  the  chancellor  of  their  respective  univesslties* 
Sailors,  soldiers,  and  travellers  were  also  to  be  pm^ 
mded  with  passports,  and  were  required  to  trani 
lu>mewards  by  ^e  stra%hte8t  road.  Attificera  and 
kiboiurers  (1 1  Henry  VII.  c  2)  were  forbidden  topta^ 
at  nnlaw^l  games,  except  during  Christinas,  and  ivm 
justices  were  empowered  to  retrain  the  comnuMi 
ieiiiog  of  ale  in  towns  and  places  where  they 
should  think  expedient,  and  to  take  surety  of  ale^* 
house  keepers  for  their  good  behaviour  aa  thejr 
ii^htbe  advised  at  the  time  of  Uie  sessbhs.  All 
these  enactments^  however,  evince  a  great  inw 
|)rovemait  in  the  condition  of  the  people;,  while 
they  show  ^at  their  newly-acquired  liberties  weire 
accompanied  with  those  excesses  and  disorderk 
which  mostly^  for  a  season,  attend  their  first  en^ 
joyment. 

,  By  an  act  passed  in  lo30,  beggars  were  dividel 
iftto  twox^lasses;  namely,  the  aged imd  impotent,  an4 
vagabonds  and  idle  persons;  and  justices  were  emf 
powered  to  license  persons  of  the  first  description  to 
leg  within  certain  precincts.  Their  names  were  dt4 
rected  to  be  regbtered,  smid  to  be  certified  at  the  next 
aessions.  Begging  without  a  licence,  or  without  tb^ 
limits  assigned,  subjected  to  imprisonment  in  the 
itocks  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  to  feeding  oa 
Bread  and  water.  Able-bodied  vagabonds  found 
begging,  were  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  then 
^fom  to  return  to  their  places  of  birth,,  or  lAean 
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ihey  last  dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  aad 
there  pot  themselves  to  labour* 

It  is  probable,  inconveniences  arose  from  begging 
lieing  authorised  by  the  legislature ;  for,  within  Brm 
yeaniy  several  material  alterations  were  made  m 
the  laws  respecting  the  impotent  poor.  In  the 
27th  Hen.  VIII.  c.  25,  we  have  a  near  approxt* 
mation  to  the  principles  of  the  poor-rate ;  the  pre* 
mmble  states  that  it  had  not  been  i^ovided  **  how 
poor  people  and  sturdy  vagabonds  should  be  ordered 
«t  their  repairs  and  coming  into  their  countries,  nor 
how  the  inhabitants  of  every  hundred  should  be 
charged  for  their  relief e,  nor  yet  for  the  setting  and 
keeping  in  worke  and  labour  the  said  valiant  beggais 
at  their  repaire  into  every  hundred  of  this  realme.** 
From  these  expressions,  the  legislature  seems  to 
have  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory 
maintenance;  and  although  a  regular  tax  for  that 
purpose  was  not  immediately  imposed,  yet  it  is  dear^ 
from  the  regulations  of  the  statute,  that  the  poor, 
even  at  this  period,  should  be  maintained  by  die 
public. 

«  The  act  makes  it  obligatory,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  a  month  on  the  head  officer  and 
householder  of  every  parish,  to  maintain  by  the  €(A* 
lection  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  the  poor  of 
their  parish  in  such  a  way,  that  **  none  of  them  of  very 
necessity  be  compelled  to  go  openly  on  begging.'* 
The  alms  to  be  collected  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
festivals.  Every  minister  in  their  sermons,  collations, 
biddings  of  the  beads,  confessions,  and  at  the  making 
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of  wf&9,  are  required  to  **  exhort,  n|iove»  stir,  an^ 
provoke  people  to  be  liberal  in  contr^tictti  towards 
the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor,  ioipot^t,  de- 
erqptd,  indigent,  and  needy  people,  and  for  setting 
pnd  keeping  to  woric  the  able  poor."  Certain  of  the 
poor  are  directed  twice  or  thrice  every  we^  to  go 
round  and  collect  from  each  householder  his  broken 
laeat  and  refuse  drink,  ibr  equal  distribi^ion  among 
the  indigent;  but  precautions  are  taken  by  fines  and 
penalties,  to  guard  against  the  embezzlement  of  the 
parochial  alms  and  doles  by  constables  and  church- 
wardens. 

Similar  regulations,  originating  in  similar  causes, 
wete  about  this  period  adopted  on  the  continent  re- 
specting the  poor.  In  1531  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
published  a  long  edict  in  the  Netherlands  against 
Tagrancy;  wherein  it  was  declared,  that  the  trade 
of  begging  created  idleness  and  led  to  bad  courses  ; 
none,  therefore,  except  mendicant  friars  and  pilgrims, 
were  permitted  to  beg  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  K 
whipping.  All  poor  persons  who  had  resided  in  the 
provinces  a  whole  year,  were  directed  to  remain  in 
Ihe  places  where  they  were  settled,  and  were  to 
share  in  the  alms  that  were  ordered  them.  Col* 
lections  for  this  purpose  were  to  be  made  at  poor- 
bouses,  brotherhoods,  and  hospitals;  and  the  ma- 
gistrates were  to  collect  alms  in  the  churches  and 
private  houses  once  or  twice  every  week.  Idlers  and 
rogues  were  to  be  compelled  to  work.  Poor  women 
and  orphan  children  were  to  be  provided  for,  and 
the  latter  put  to  school  and  taught  on  Sundays  and 
d2 
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bolidajft  their  paterndtter,  cre^,  IunI  tea  tomamnt^ 
ments;  wad,  at  a  pfopor  aga*  to  be  plaeed  aot  ii| 
aehrioecr  trade.*  i 

•    Sudr  were  the  laws  tnaeled  br  the  maiatenance  of 
the  poor»  the  regulation  ci  wagee»  and  other  matteia 
inmediateiy  afieoting  the  labouring  daieea ;  ahhoai^ 
they  do  not  evince  much  knowledge  of  politiMl 
aconomy  in  the  legifllature»  they  show  a  spirit  of 
Venevolence,  and  even  of  justice.    The  promineol 
fvils  which  afflicted  society  after  the  decline  of  vaa^ 
silage,  were  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  were  able,  but  unwiilingy  to  work«  and  of 
^ose  who  wete  real  objects  of  commiseration^  and 
without  claim  on  others,  or  the  means  of  sappoitiny 
^mselves.     Hence,  the  objects  of  legislation  wer ; 
twofold — ^preventive  and  charUable;  to  coerce  tho 
idle  vagrant  into  habits  of  industry,  and  to  r^ievo 
the  infirm,  aged,  and  real  unfortunate.    The  samSk 
objects  have  continued  to  engage  attenticm  from  tha 
fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century :  the  groat  ob^ 
ject  of  our  vagrant  and  poor-laws  being  to  punadk 
the  idle,  and  relieve  the  necessitous ;  and  thechie^ 
difference  between  the  two  periods  is,  that  in  thW 
latter  the  dUficulty  is  not  to  subdue  reckless  vaga^ 
S^bondage,  but  to  find  productive  sources  of  en^4oy«i 
'    ment.  ^ 

•  AttdAzson**  Hifiifry  of  Cmimtrce,  vol  S.  p.  55.  ♦ 
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CHAP.  IV. 

•  '■   ' 

&iuanee»f  tbe  Btffonatdoii  cm  PiropMty;  and  ih»  Coaditioo  cC 
.    tiM  l4akHiiii^  Clanes-^Imnense  Wei^  of  the  Re^^ 
^    H(N|s«i— Mistaken  Notions  on  the  Hospitality  of  iba  Cottv 
.    veutual  Bodies — ^^Increase  of  Mendicity,  and  serese  Laws  for 
its  Repression. 

The  hiflu^nce  of  the  Reformation  on  the  condition 
<lf  the  labottring  classes  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
ot  mwunderstood.    That  great  event  affected  nrach 
ttor6  the  ptoperty  than  the  industry  of  the  comniii«- 
nity ;  by  catising  a  transfer  of  a  large  portion  of  th6 
toil  of  the  kingdom  from  the  spiritual  corporations  into 
the  handd  of  lay  individuiils.    The  efiect  of  this  new 
disposition  of  ecclesiastical  possessions  has  beett 
irftfionsly  represented  by  writers.     Discontent  is  in- 
•e^p«trable  from  the  reform  of  every  established  prac- 
tice and  institotion.    Those  who  profit  by  abuset^ 
and  tliose  who  benefit  by  their  removal,  must  view 
In  diiiferetit  lighte  and  hold  forth  difierent  cepte^ 
ientations  of  measures  by  which  they  are  oppositely 
Itfected.     Of  the  favourable  influence  of  the  Reform 
ttatton  on  the  progress  of  national  wealth  no  doubt 
4ttA  exist  at  this  day ;  since  every  one  is  aware  that 
ineorporate  bodies  are  little  adapted  to  the  success^ 
hi  pursuit  of  eithet  comiherce  or  agriculture  *  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  Mortmain  Act»  passed  in  th#  j 
feign  of  Henry  VIL,  &at  government  had  becomi  i 
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MIy  sensible  of  the  hurtful  tendency  of  the  TMt 
«ecuniulations  of  the  religious  houses.  It  is  not  to 
much  the  excellence  of  our  political  institutions 
as  the  Reformation,  which,  by  severing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community  from  an  indolent  priesthood, 
has  enabled  the  people  to  take  the  teid  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence. Had  the  vast  possessions  of  the  clergy 
remained  tied  up  in  their  hands,  it  must  have  formed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the 
productive  power  of  the  country,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably have  presented  no  more  distinguished  spec- 
tacle of  internal  improvement  than  those  states  of 
the  continent  that  continued  for  centuries  later  the 
victims  of  an  impoverishing  superstition. 

The  amount  of  revenue  ingulfed  by  an  insa« 
tiable  priesthood  cannot  now  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained. Of  the  annual  value  of  388  religious 
houses,  we  have  no  estimate ;  but  computing  the 
value  of  these  in  the  same  proportion,  as  of  the  6^ 
of  which  we  have  the  returns,  the  total  revenue  of 
the  1041  houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  273,1061., 
-*— a  prodigious  sum  in  those  days  if  we  consider  the 
relative  value  of  money,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
national  income.  Incredible  as  this  revenue  is,  it 
was  only  the  reserved  rents  of  manors  and  demesnes, 
without  including  the  tithes  of  appropriations,  fines, 
heriots,  renewals,  deodands,  &c.,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  amounted  to  twice  as  much.  UpOn 
good  authority  it  is  stated  the  clergy  were  plro- 
T    prietors  of  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and, 
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tmt  of  the  thi»e  remakiing  tenths^  tiuis  kiadly  Ifft  t» 
king,  lofdsy  aod  commoiui,  were  the  four  numerous 
orders  of  mendicants  to  be  maintained^  against 
whom  no  gate  could  be  shut,  to  whom  no  ]m>mioa 
could  be  denied,  and  from  whom  no  secr^  could  ha 
concealed.  Such  r^resentations  of  ecclesiastical 
cupidity  would  appear  inadmissible,  were  they  not 
cwt>boirated  by  more  recent  instances  in  the  stale 
of  church  property  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  be* 
fore  the  revolution,  and  of  Ireland  in  the  mneteenth 
century. 

Although  the  policy  of  dissolving  the  monastic 
institutions  is  unquestionable,  there  may  reasonably 
prevail  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  appro* 
priation  of  their  confiscated  revenues*  The  wily 
and  self-willed  monarch,  indeed,  who  ventured  on 
this  great  measure  may  be  justly  charged  with  a 
breach  of  faith.  It  is  well  known  that  Henry  VIII., 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  his 
project  of  spoliation,  declared  that  the  revenues  of 
the  abbeys  should  not  be  converted  to  the  king^s 
private  use»  but  applied  towards  the  ex^encies  of 
att^>  and  that  no  demands  should  in  future  be 
made  on  his  subjects  for  loans,  subsidies,  and  other 
aids.  At  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  how* 
ever,  no  provision  was  made  to  carry  tlie  king*s  pro* 
mises  into  effect ;  and  Lord  Coke  remarks,  that  the 
king*  in  the  very  year  when  the  great  and  opulent 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  suppressed^ 
demanded  subsidies  both  from  the  laity  and  clergy. 
The  parties  who  ultimately  benefited  by  the  disso* 
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tetiQ^  imt  tkft  tnitocncy^  wbo  aoqpiittd  not  oferiy 
4he  diieC  portion  of  the  aU>ey*Undt»  but  the  sa^ 
JDorous  benefices  and  tithei  appropriated  to  then,  j 
^  It  his  been  represented  by  some,  that  the  IteftiP^ 
Nation  operated  an£svoarable  on  the  interests  of  the 
Jvodung  classes,  by  depriving  them  of  the  almsgmaic 
^■nd  hospitality  of  the  conventoal  bodies.  The  gteai 
JWrtiiem  rebdllion  has  been  ascribed  by  Mr.  Halkunv 
$0  the  summary  abolition  of  the  reKgious  houses,  and 
ii  is  ^;>pecent,from  the  language  of  the  popular  balladi 
of  the  time,  the  poor  were  hostile  to  their  dissolntiom 
.'But  this  dissatis&ction  may  hare  originated  in  the 
Ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  power  possessed  by 
the  clergy  to  impress  them  with  mistaken  appie* 
bensions  of  Uie  tendency  of  the  RelermaUom  Whil# 
the  people  continue  unenlightened,  they  must  alwayi 
contimie  subject  to  their  superiors,  or  those  whd 
possess  influence  enough  to  direct  or  delude  themi 
A  sim^r  anbn  of  selfishness  and  vulgar  apprehend 
'ikm  opposed  the  qpening  of  tum][Mke-roads,  and  the 
K^roduction  of  the  cow-pox,  8team*carriages,  and 
madiinery.  With  respect  to  the  charitsd>le  doles  of 
the  eonvenU,  Sir  F.  Eden,  with  reason,  greatlj^ 
doubts,  whether  the  monasteries  generally,  troubled 
themsidves  with  relieving  the  poor  that  did  not 
ismediately  belong  to  their  own  demesnes.  The 
same  sort  of  charity  was  usually  practised  by  the 
liobility  on  their  estates.  The  trudi  is,  the  abbeys 
«weie  more  burdened  with  the  rich  than  the  poor* 
Shfiri&  and  other  great  men  dttn  travelled  from 
afabfff  to  ^bbey  wita  great  retinues^  and  bcsidee 
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fweseiiis  at  tbetr  deptrture.  TkM,  the  ckarity  of  Ibr 
HKHiks  wft>  not  y^  Imly  migki  b^  inferred  f)^M| 
their  conduot  m  retpect  of  the  approt>rNite  iirmga^ 
By  masses  and  obits,  and  other  sanctimomottt  pre^ 
texts,  they  had  possessed  theai^ves  of  a  lar>^  numf 
J^r  of  the  ncbest  benefices  in  the  kingdom  ;  instead 
pC  applying  the  laoomes  of  these  to  the  purposes  of 
religioti  and  charity,  tl^y  perverted  ^^n  to  th^ 
ei^rif:^!!^  of  their  own  ^temitiea,  and  a  conpnlsory 
|K:t  ef  the  kgisUtufe  (15  R»  IL  e.  6.)  was  nec^sary 
to  compel  them  to  restcoe  to  the  poor  a  portion  tk 
}heir  T^te,  and  allow  a  decent  maintaianee  to  thi 
parish  priest.  i 

'   The  mearit^  of  the  B^eformattoo,  and  of  the  ^oVe* 
leign  noder  whose  auspices  H  wis  effe<^ed»  are  ver^ 
d^ferjent  cjueations.  Henry  VilL,  it  is  now  admiltM^ 
was  determined  in  his  conduct}  more  l^  personal 
resentmei^  by  low  prejudices^  and   mo^es  of 
ararioe,  than  ju^  indignation  against  the  ab»s<^^ 
monastic  institiitions.     But  Uie  vices  of  Uie  incbt 
vidual^in  this  instance,  happily  tended  to  the  pabfii? 
benefit*    How  favourable  the  new  disposition  of 
ecclesiastical  estates  was  to  the  advancement  of 
national  wealth  has  been  adverted  to,  and  it  may  bo 
a^ied  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  advantaged 
were  still  mor^  indisputaUe.  Knowledge  was  inconn 
patiMe  mth  the  power  of  the  monks  whose  influence 
was  founded  on  the  general  belief  of  miracM^ 
^h^  simcitity.  of  relics,  and  other  pious  frattds,  to 
?^UjQb|iPi^liMrj99liil^mnent  woiiM  have  be^  fsybak 
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fience  tbetr  ditpenion  became  a  necessafy  pf«li« 
inaiary  to  freedom  of  diacuMbn,  and  the  genendi 
.diffusioii  of  science  and  fiteratnre.  It  it  difficah 
4o  imagine  how  the  religions  orders  themseWes 
could  suffer  hj  tte  change  in  their  condition.  A 
life  of  celibacy,  seclusion,  and  the  unceasing  itera* 
lion  of  religious  solemnities  is  so  unnatural,  that  it 
could  not  be  fairourable  either  to  virtue  or  happiness. 
If  exempt  from  the  cares  of  life,  they  were  also  un« 
pi^cipant,  without  hypocrisy  or  a  riolatton  of 
religious  tows,  of  its  pleasures;  it  was  an  unnatural 
and  artificial  mode  of  existence,  which  could  only 
have  originated  in  the  most  gloomy  and  mistaken 
notions  of  religious  duty. 

T%e  great  increase  of  monasteries  was  the  radical 
inconvenience  of  the  Catholic  rdigion,  and  every 
other  disadvantage  attending  that  communion  was 
inseparably  connected  with  their  institution.  Papal 
usurpations,  the  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  holidays,  all  these  fetters  on  liberty 
and  industry,  were  derived  from  the  regular  clergy. 
Hey  also  fostered  a  vicious  dependence  among  the 
laity,  by  supporting  a  numerous  and  idle  poor, 
whose  sustenance  depended  upon  what  was  daily 
distributed  as  alms  at  the  gates  of  the  religious 
houses.  Upon  the  total  dissolution  of  these,  the  in- 
convenience of  thus  encouraging  habits  of  indolence 
and  beggary,  was  quickly  felt  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and  abundance  of  statutes  were  made,  in  the 
.,  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  providing  for  the  poor 
pstnd  impotent,  whidi,  as  the  preambles  of  some  of 
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tiiem  recKe,  had  of  kte  yean  atrat)g;elj  increased; 
This  ^tl  BO  doubt  was  ooeasioned  by  the  expulsion 
«f  tke  idigpbu8»  as  well  as  the  oessatioQ  of  the 
accustomed  charitable  doles.  By  the  suppfesnon  of 
die  monasteriesy  ^,000  monks  were  converted  into 
ttiserable  state  pensioners:  and,  unaccustomed  to 
the  active  exertions  of  industry,  were  tiirown  amon^ 
the  busy  crowd,  to  whose  manners  and  modes  of 
life  a  }oQg  seclusion  from  the  world  had  rendered 
them  indifferent.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
fioancing  so  many  helpless  individuals  into  society; 
^was  to  add  to  the- amount,  and  still  more  to  aggra* 
vate  the  spectacle  of  wretchedness  and  vi^bondage, 
tinder  which  the  community  had  so  long  soffered 
:  and  the  legislature  vainly  essayed  to  subdue. 

Tht  state  of  the  market  of  labour,  for  many  years 
before  mid  after  the  Reformation,  presaited  a  ooih 
trast  to  the  present;  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  former 
era  not  being  to  find  sources  of  productive  ^  en* 
^  ployment  for  the  working  people,  but  to  bring  them 
into  habits  of  industry.  To  conquer  the  propensity 
to  '*  idleness  and  vagabondries,"  most  severe  laws  f 
were  enacted  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In 
the  preambles  to  the  1st  £dw.  VI.  c.  3,  it  is  declared, 
**  that  the  godly  acts  which  had  hitherto  been  framed 
on  the  subject  had  not  had  the  successe  which  might 
have  been  wiriied/'  and  which  is  partly  ascribed  to 
tiie  *^  foolish  pitie  and  mercie,  of  those  who  should 
have  scene  the  same  godly  laws  executed.''  It  is  | 
then  provided,  that  if  any  person  refuse  to  labour,  1 
and  Ihre  idly  three  days,  he  shall  be  branded  with  ,a  1 
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|id^lK>4k|)BM«lwt»ntt^iPttk  the  letter  V,  tod  h 
^  IM^odgad  the  tUm  for  ti»o  jf«i«i  of  tbe  panoa  wW 
Mfomed  agMMt  Hm  iiler.  Aad  tbe  nmter  m  cK» 
'ttoted  to  foed  kit  ibre  with  breed  end  weter.  or 
9mM  dfiok,  ead  uidi  Tefaee  meai  ee  be  thidte 
ffoper ;  and  ta  cauae  his  ekee  to  week  by  beeiaf 
#r  cheining  him.  If  thedaveabeeoikbforfearteet 
iBj9,  be  is  coDdemned  to  tbnrery  for  bfe;  ead  if  bO 
Aneamy  a  seooad  tiaie,  be  b  liable  to  sdbr  dealb 
ae  a  foleii4  These  enaetaioits  were  too  severe  evea 
^  tbe  age,  aad  Item  speedily  repealed.  Thelattor 
pert  of  the  stotuto  pmvideft  that  certata  of  tbe  pear 
3hall  be  employed  by  the  town^  or  by  todt? ichssls 
irho  would  pre^mle  thera  meat  and  drmk  Ibr  tbair 
woric.  This  is  the  mode  by  wbicb  tbe  poor  in  many 
e€  the  parishes  in  the  south  of  Engluid  ave  main- 
taiaed*  Tbey  are  oaUed  nmndmum,  fma  goiaf 
ficoond  tbe  town  from  hoase  to  house  to  sdicit  ccs^ 
ployinent. 


CHAP.  V. 


Deeay  of  the  Nobility-— Pvogresf  of  the  Middle  Cfaoies— Hist 

,  of  Country  Gentlemen — Industry  fettered  by  Patents  aivi 
Monopolies — Absence  of  Police,  and  dreadful  Disorders— 
Hannera  and  Education— Diet  and  Drees— AbortiTe  Efforoi 

'  totopyjceof  Ltboof— Coittpiasoty  AissssBiMrt  for  the  F»ttf 
loroed  «a  the  Legislatiirci  after  the  FaUare  of  other  Expe» 

.  dients* 

,   HAtiab  adferted  to  the  changes  consequent  &^ 
Ae  intfoduodon  of  commelrce  aad  manaftiGluree^ 
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Mdto  AfH  inBudiiee  oTtbe  IMbraiilitioii  Ha  {>copev^ 
aii4  the  oonditkm  of  tho  k^miig'  cbtfieB/  it  b  m^ 
|MH^int  to  jvark  tbe  progpoeM  <rf  tiie  middle  otdem 
about  the  same  period.  i 

p  In  pur^iAg  tbe  various  occapatiDwi  of  >  industry, 
^  p^ple  bad  diseOYeced  tbe  neant  of  enaneipatiiij^ 
MiemselvesfrcMPa  feudal  servitude :  and  tbe  nobtlttyi 
ia  judiciouftly  preferring  a  tnnt  of  exp^se^  whidt 
pfXHttoted  the  arts,  to  ^  coarse  enjoyments^  of 
batonial  splendour,  whidi  vrare  die  source  of  idle«^ 
litas  and  disorder,  bad  necessarily  exchanged  tbeit 
ptirsiaial  autborit^r  for  private  btxary  ^nd  cooifort.' 
While  ibeir  individual  influence  over  their  depend^ 
0afta  waa  tb^i  gradually  wasting  away,  their  ccrfi 
laotive  fffeponderance  in  the  scale  bf  government 
Whkk  had  often  miabled  them  to  resist,  even  kiitgly 
power,  with  success,  was  completely  ovorthrownf 
by  the  destructive  wars  betwe^i  the  Yorkists  and 
lancasterians.  So  many  andsnt  families  were  an^ 
Itthilated  in  the  contest,  and  so  weukj  nobieiaen  Otf 
both  sides  perished  either  in  thefield  ofOn  the  scaffold^ 
that  Henry  VIL  could  only  aomnton  tw^nty-eighf 
peers  to  his  first  parhainent:  nor  was  the  numbef 
ttuda  increased  during  his  reign;  cmly  idiirty-sit 
temporal  peers  were  summoned  tothe  fiirstparjiameni 
of  JHenry  VIII.  By  the  dissolution  of  &e  nkonas^ 
leriesy  the.  ecclesiastical  branch  of  the  arisloeraey 
liasi  destroyed;  and  many  id  the  ciMacles  diat  ba^ 
apposed  ih&  pvogress  of  i^ustry  bring  removed,  Atf 
a^iddling  ranks  insepsS^ly  adv«nc^  to  wealth  and? 
iadependeucoi;,  atthongh  it  ;ii.  |ttstl}i  idMei^odi  i3f> 
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H«ne,  thttt  in  the  intomd  betwfen  Uie  Ml  of  tho 
nobles  and  the  tm  of  tlm  ofder,  nany  of  omr  mo* 
Mt^chs  ayatted  tlMnaelret  of  the  timet,  and  aasOmed 
an  authority  almost  absolnte. 
,    Other  cauaes  had  materiaUy  contributed  to  lessen 
the  asceiidancy  of  die  aristoeratic  orders.     It  had 
|)een  the  sage  policy  of  Henry  VII.  to  nnfietter  Ae 
territorial  possessions  of  the  great  landholders,  and 
thereby  promote  a  more  general  partition  of  proprie* 
tary  influence*    The  statuses  which  enabled  the  no- 
bility to  alienate  their  estates,  the  seizure  and  sale 
of  the  abbey-lands,  and  the  general  efheU  of  in- 
creasing opulence  must  have  powerfully  operated 
towards  a  more  equal  division  of  property,  than  conM 
ppssibly  have  taken  place  in  times  whmi  die  nation 
was  pooler,  and  the  shackles  of  mortmain  and  entails 
more  rigidly  observed.     Under  the  influence  of  thin 
policy,  a  great  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  nobStty 
and  church  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  covNTKr 
i^ENTLEHBN, — an  iulermediate  order  of  proprietors 
which  was  now  faiM;  increasing  in  number  and  im- 
portance, and  forming  a  new  and  influential  secticm 
of  society.    (Contemporary  with  the  rise  of  ihis  class, 
ivas  the  decay,  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  cottar 
tenantry,  which  was  a  consequence  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  improved  state  of  agriculture.    The 
half-starved  proprietor  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  will 
often  be  persuaded  to  part  with  his  land  to  a  rich 
.  neighbour^  who  farms,  with  peculiar  advantages  on 
a  larger  scale.     These  changes,  which  indicated  in* 
creasing  wealth,  caused  no  little  alarm  to  the  legts-^ 
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Jstore ;  and  it  was  often  attonpted  to  ^'  make  farmil 
and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard  ;"  a  device^ 
vliich  Lord  Bacon  dignifies  with  the  appellation  of 
**  profound  and  admirable !"  The  mistaken  idea  of 
limiting  the  size  of  farms^  appears  to  bear  some  ana*  i 
logy  to  the  late  doctrine  of  equality  in  possessions^  'T^ 
and  would  ha?e  been  alike  hostile  to  imptorement^ 
enterprise,  and  national  wealth. 

Another  change  in  society  may  be  noticed  about 
this  period  in  the  decline  of  cities  and  4>oroughs. 
In  the  3d  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  it  isremariced  that  most 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  had  fallen 
mto  decay,  and  were  no  longer  iohalHted  by  mer* 
chants  and  men  of  substance,  but  principiUly  by 
brewers,  vintners,  fishmongers,  and  other  victuallers, 
which  is  the  state  of  many  country  towns,  where  the 
only  business  carried  on  is  created  by  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Hume  ascribes  the  de* 
cay  of  provincial  towns  to  the  establishment  of  a 
more  r^^ular  police  and  stricter  administration  of 
justice,  which,  by  the  greater  protection  they  af« 
forded,  encouraged  men  of  property  to  retire  into 
the  couqtry.  But  the  principal  cause  was  doubtless 
the  decline  of  corporate  immunities,  which  though  y 
useful  in  the  early  establishment  of  towns  for  their 
security,  yet  when  industry  had  taken  firm  root  in 
the  kingdom,  became  not  only  unnecessary  but  op* 
piessive,  as  tradesmen  were  prevented  carrying  oh 
their  occupations  within  them  unless  qualified  by 
patrimony,  apprenticeship,  or  purchase.  Manufac- 
turers, no  long^  requiring  the  protection  of  corpora* 
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^  aelded  m  places  eojoytBflood  mdTanbiget  bii( 
fdmpted  to  their  pwrsnttSy  and  whtre  tfaey  wtfte  mi* 
lettered  by  diartered  nBimuiities*  That  suck  mm 
ahe  case  is  eTinoed  by  the  flounshinf^  state  of  tbcf 
^>eii  tewns  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Btnaioghaas, 
fven  in  Leland's  time,  was  enunent  for  its  cadery  9 
fod  Man^ester,  so  early  as  1563,  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  inportattce*  An  act 
passed  in  that  year  notices  its  ^*  cottons,  mgges,  ind 
fiizes."  In  the  33d  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  passed  irf 
1541,  it  is  remarked,  that  Manchester  had  a  long 
time  been  well  inhabited ;  and  the  inhabitants  well 
set  to  work  in  making  of  cloths  as  well  of  linen  as  of 
woollen,  whereby  the  inhabiunto  of  the  said  town 
hare  gotten  and  come  nnto  riches  and  wealthy  lir- 
iags;  and  by  reason  of  great  occ«pylnf,  good  order, 
strict  and  trne  dealing  of  the  inbsl^taBts  of  the  said 
Sown,  many  strangers  as  well  of  Icdand  as  of  othef 
places  had  resorted  thither.*' 

Notwithstanding  these  evidence*  of  iroprorement^ 
various  causes  cootinned  to  impede  the  progress  of 
wational  industry.  One  of  these  was  the  pceroga* 
tire  of  the  crown  as  exercised  in  purveyance  and 
monopolies.  Of  the  oppressions  arising  from  the 
former.  Lord  Bacon  haa  given  a  long  detail,  and 
with  regard  to  monopolies,  there  was  hardly  a  com-<^ 
npdity  of  importance  that  was  not  tied  up  in  the 
giasp  of  a  patentee.  Iron»  tin,  leather,  paper,  stansh, 
wool,  y«m,  sah,  sea-coal,  and  beer,  form  but  a  smafi 
X  part  of  the  long  list  of  mrtictes,  the  exclusive  sale  of 
whid)  was  vested  in  individuaU^  Who.  by  vkUie  of 
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their  pri? ileges  were  enabled  to  fix  on  commoditiet 
an  arbitrary  and  extortionate  price:  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Ck)mmon8  might  well  express  his  8ur« 
prise  that  bread  was  not  of  the  number — an  omission, 
however,  which  has  been  subsequently  supplied,  if 
not  by  regal  by  aristocratic  cupidity. 

The  police  of  the  county  was  also  extremely  de* 
fective,  and  shows  that  the  community  was  far  flrom 
having  attained  a  general  state  of  order  and  security. 
This,  however,  did  not  result  from  a  lenient  inflic- 
tion of  criminal  punishment ;  for  never  were  severe 
laws  issued  in  greater  profusion  nor  executed  more 
vigorously,  and  never  did  the  unrelenting  vengeance 
of  justice  prove  more  ineffectual.  Harrison  assures 
us,  that  Henry  VHI.  executed  his  laws  with  such 
severity  that  72,000  "  great  and  petty  thieves  were"^ 
put  to  death  during  his  reign."  He  adds,  that  even 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  **  rogues  were  trussed  up 
apace ;"  and  that  there  was  not  **  one  year  commonly 
wherein  300  or  400  of  them  were  not  devoured  and 
eaten  up  by  the  gallows  in  one  place  and  other.*' 
In  spite  of  these  sanguinary  punishments  the  coun- 
try continued  in  a  dreadful  state  of  disorder.  Every 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  infested  with  robbers  and 
idle  vagabonds,  who,  refusing  to  labour,  lived  by 
plundering  the  peaceable]  inhabitants ;  and,  often  - 
strolling  about  the  country  in  bodies  of  300  or  400, 
they  attacked  with  impunity  the  sheepfolds  and 
dwellings  of  the  people.  The  laws  and  police  were 
totally  inadequate  to  control  these  ruthless  spirits, 
.  who,  by  rendering  both  property  and  persons  inse- 
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tiM,ehtck«dtbemiiigpro*peiityofthecouiitrj.  IM 
touM  of  theie  outrages  may  be  partly  traced  to  tte 
^i^Dget  which  had  just  th«i  taken  place  in  society  i 
the  abolitioD  of  vUlanage  was  uadoufaledly  both  jinl 
Wd  beneficial ;  but  the  transition  of  a  lar^  body 
of  people,  still  comparatively  barbarous  and  uwm* 
•irucCed,  from  bondage  to  free  labour^was  naturally 
attended  with  transitory  outrage  and  confusion* 

Besides  the  country  had  not  yet  attained  any  thing 
like  a  state  of  refinem^t  as  may  be  learnt  from  Dr. 
Henry's  description  of  the  defectiTe  system  of  edn* 
cation  and  manners  still  preralent  among  the  better 
sort.  Schools  were  rare ;  and  before  the  Refonna* 
lion  young  men  were  educated  in  monasteries^  wo^ 
iMO  in  nuni^riesy  where  the  latter  were  instructed  in 
Drrittng,  drawings  confectionary,  and  needle-woik, 
And,  what  were  then  tegarded  as  female  accomplish*- 
Aienls,  in  physic  and  surgery.  Hie  acquisitions  of 
the  former  were  limited  to  writings  and  a  tinotme 
|)robiably  of  barbarous  Latin,  but  ignorance  was  so 
^tommon  that  Fitxherbert  recommends  to  gentlemetti 
"f"  enable  to  commit  notes  to  writing,  the  practice  of 
noticing  a  stick  to  assist  thdr  memories.  When  re** 
Inerved  from  these  seminsiries  to  the  houses  of  their 
parentSi  both  sexes  were  treated  in  a  manner  that 
l»eduded  improvement.  Domestic  manners  were 
jsavtire  and  formal;  a  haughty  reserve  was  affected 
by  the  old,  and  an  abject  deference  exacted  from  thte 
)  l^^vng*  Sons  when  arrived  .at  manhood  are  repre* 
.senied  as  standing  silent  and  uncovered  in  their  fe- 
ather's presence;    and  daughters,  though  women, 
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cvtre  i^iiced  like  sluiiies  at  tbe  aufbowti,  n^r  p«r» 
mitted  to  «it  and  vqpofe  tbaoftdves  oth^fwipe  tbM» 
J)y  kjieeliiig  on  a  cushkm  till  tUir  oaothar  reived* 
JOmimom  were  puiii«lMd  bjr  stripes  and  Uows^  imi# 
duntisement  was  earned  to  sueh  exGess,  thut  tife  > 
dapghtere  U^mbled  at  tbe  flight  of  tbetr  mother,  and 
the  9om  avoided  and  hated  their  fiit^« 

The  diet  of  the  people  does  not  appear  to  have 
jpneatly  diffemd  from  ike  present  Ja  ii^ties  mett 
eotered  iiato  the  general  eoosumpUon  of  tbe  jnhi^ 
jNtantsu  Bitt  the  food  of  agrieidtural  labourers  wan 
0f  an  inferior  kind.  In  H^ry  the  Eighth's  reigii 
h9cm  eeesis  to  have  constitated  a  pnrt  of  the  diet 
4Qf  labourers^  bat  this  only  in  ioeonsiderabie  qwmtit 
ties,  apd  it  is  probable  they  lived  in  euuch  the  sasn# 
jDaoner  as  husbandmen  in  the  M>rth  of  England  did 
in  tbe  last  century^  and  the  Sooteh  peaeantry  do  i» 
the  present,  their  food  consisting  ehiefly  of  oat  n^i  ' 
sye  breads  aoiUc^  end  pottage*  The  swhrtantia)  die^ 
f(ur  which  the  sixteenth  oentniy  is  lenowned  w|# 
.limited  to  the  tables  of  persons  c^  rank.  A  maid  4^ 
jK>nour  of  Elizabeth's  court  periuq^  bceak&sted  09 
beefi-st^aks,  but  ihe  ploughsaaa  was  compelled  to  re«- 
jpsJe  Upself  on  barley  or  rye  br^and  wa^<-gniti 
pf  drese  Jdoryson  observes,  ''  husba^^cbnen  meup 
pmn^atsot  conrse  cloth  m^de  atiMwe,  and  tbi^ 
wivjea  wean^  ^wn^  of  the  «a«ie  cletb,  kiiiles  «f 
/om^iightstnSewptb  linnet  ApKOM,aiHiei^^^tbeR^  ^ 
bliads  with  a  Ijnneoc^i^  and  a  felt  hatband  in  ge«ker 
;nd  th^  lioom  is  cpiarae  and  made  s^  1^^ 
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than  by  one  (Mr  two  remarks  on  the  general  tendency 
of  the  system  under  which  the  legblature  endea- 
voured to  regulate  the  labouring  class  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  great  and  final  act  of  Elizabeth  in 
1601.  Experience  is  a  valuable  instructor,  and  wfe 
derive  an  important  advantage  from  the  history  of 
the  poor  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  tendency  of 
suggestions  often  made  for  bettering  their  condition. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  the  price  of  labour  was 
nxed  by  public  proclamation.  The  injurious,  if  not 
futile,  tendency  of  this  interference,  hardly  needs 
demonstration.  The  price  of  labour,  like  that  of 
other  commodities,  is  best  determined  by  the  propor- 
tion between  the  supply  and  demand ;  and  it  cannot 
with  advantage,  either  to  workman  or  employer,  be 
regulated  by  any  other  principle.  If  the  profits  of 
the  master  are  great,  his  capital  will  augment,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  employ  more  labourers,  and  the 
competition  being  increased,  the  rate  of  wages  will 
rise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  profits  decline,  the  fund 
for  paying  wages  will  decline  also,  and  the  remune- 
ration of  the  labourer  will  be  abated.  But  how,  in 
either  case,  could  the  legislature  advantageously  fix 
either  a  minimum  or  maximum  of  wages  ?  To  com- 
pel a  master  to  give  higher  wages  than  he  could 
afford  and  would  be  voluntarily  disposed  to  give, 
must  necessarily  tend  to  his  impoverbhment  and  to 
destroy  his  branch  of  trade;  and  to  compel  him  to 
give  lower  under  similar  circumstances,  would,  be* 
sides  unnecessarily  depressing  the  workman,  tend  to 
keepbackthesupplyof  labour  adequate  to  thedemand. 
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These  are  the  consequences  which  would  ensue, 
supposing  the  interference  of  the  legislattire  efficient 
But  the  fact  is,  it  would  he  nugatory.  Nothing  could 
preyent  the  master  giving,  nor  the  workman  taking, 
wh^ver  rate  of  wages  suited  their  respective  inte- 
rest, and  all  coercive  provisions  to  enforce  a  con^ 
traf  J  conduct  would  he  easily  evaded. 

I  sliall  only  notice  one  more  advantage  derivabU 
from  the  history  of  the  poor.  It  has  been  some* 
times  suggested  that  a  modified  system  of  poor-laws 
should  be  introduced  into  Ireland.  This  might  be 
allowable,  by  way  of  familiarizing  the  inhabitants 
with  the  machinery  of  their  administration ;  but  there 
b  little  doubt  tliat  the  entire  system  would  at  length 
jbecome  necessary.  In  England  a  similar  course 
was  tried,  and  it  was  only  after  the  failure  of  more 
lenient  m^ods  the  compulsory  principle  was  adopted* 
At  first  parishes  were  only  compelled  to  maintain 
their  poor,  and  this  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  by  the 
aid  of  alms  and  voluntary  donations  obtained  by  the 
gentle  exhortations  of  ministers  and  the  charitable 
persuasions  of  bishops.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
neither  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained  by  this 
means,  nor  would  the  collectors  for  the  poor  render 
faithful  accounts  of  the  sums  they  received.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  double  failure  that  5  £liz« 
c.  3,  gives  a  power  to  the  bishops  to  commit  col- 
lectors to  gaol  till  they  settle  their  accounts ;  and 
the  statute  adds,  that  if  the  persons  who  had  been 
exhorted  by  the  bishop,  or  his  ordinary,  shall  **  ob- 
stinately refuse  to  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the 
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foor,  neeorimg  to  hin  abiity,  fha  bUbop,  or  W 
#rdhiftry,  shall  Und  him  by  recognisance  to  appeal 
mt  the  quarter-aetfiotis :  and  at  the  said  tesrions,  the 
jttitices  ihall  fently  persuade  and  more  him ;  '*  and 
if  he  will  not  be  persuaded,  they  are  authorised  to 
tux  him  a  weekly  sum,  and  commit  him  to  prisoft 
till  it  is  paid.  It  is  thus  apparent  the  compulsory 
•ystem  was  forced  on  the  legislature,  after  expe« 
rience  of  the  failure  of  milder  expedients.  ^ 


CHAP.  VI. 


Act  of  ihe  43d  of  EUzabeth—Proyiiioiifl  of  the  Englifh  Po^r* 
laws  derived  from  Scotland — Curioua  Expedients  for  Relief 
of  the  Poor— Act  against  the  Erection  of  Cottages— Alam 
^ont  the  Increase  of  the  Metropolis— fizceas  of  Popakdioa 
«-*Pe4ti]ence— CoB^Mnaonof  the  EtinbetteA  A|ewitk  M 
present. 

We  are  now  approaching  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  poor,  namely,  the  introduction  of  that 
System  of  compulsory  maintenance  which,  without 
inaterial  alteration,  has  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries.  The  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  filled 
With  statutes  for  suppressing  the  deficiencies  or  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  former  poor-laws.  In  the  year 
1597  several  acts  were  passed  relative  to  vagrancy 
and  mendicity,  and  the  provisions  of  former  acts 
fai  some  degree  moulded  into  a  uniform  systeml 
In  one  act  four  overseers  are  directed  to  be  choseii 
ih  each  parish  for  setting^  poor  children  and  others 
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i»  wfuiC  of  em^ymeiit  to  work,  and  for  rftiski^/ 
v«eUy  or  othenrise,  a  stock  of  materials  ibr  that 
parpoaiieu  Justioea  are  empowerad  to  levy  tlie  r jito 
by  distress :  and  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poet 
tlM'ehttrdiwardeits  andoverseers  are  authorised,  with 
the  pera^issm  of  the  lords  of  manors,  to  build  oen-* 
iwiietiit  houses  an  tka  wasto,  at  the  general  eh^krgef 
of  the  parish,  mad  to  place  inmates  of  ssore  fcimi^ 
lies  ihMn  oae  in  each  cottage.  Parents  of  old; 
bUndy  lame,  and  other  poor  persons,  are  bomid  le^ 
X^jm  their  <^ldren  as  should  be  directed  at  tkegesv 
Vteral  quarter-sessioAS^  on  penalty  <rf  twenty  shiUingg 
^  every  month  they  failed  so  to  do.  And  bi^ghhg^ 
VslessforTietuals,  in  the  parish,  is  entirely  prehihitedi 
Several  acts  were  also  pasted  for  the  relief  of  soldiers 
md  marincars,  and  evory  parish  charged  a  eertaik 
^um  weekly  for  Uietr  mai&taMmce.  ^ 

'.  Incveasiog  faKonveniencas,  at  length,  produeed 
4ba  memorable  43d  of  Elizabeth,  whkh  ooiic«n<» 
Spates  in  <me  act  the  accumulated  experience  ^ 
pveiviQUS  years,  and  still  forms  the  groundworicr  of 
f(ix  pQQr4aws.  By  comparing  this  statute  with  thf 
provisions  of  that  referred  to  in  the  last  pan^^raphi 
i^  appears  that  its  most  material  provisions  were  notj 
ai  many  erroneously  suppose,  originally  drained 
in  1601 :  on  the  contrary,  the  prkieipal  clauses  of 
the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  af^intment  of 
dverseeis,  levying  the  rate,  setting  the  able  to  worl^, 
providing  relief  for  the  impotent,  and  binding  out 
children  apprentices,  were  copied  almost  verbatimf 
From  the  tenour  of  the  last  clause  in  this  g^^eat  lagiir 
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Ifttive  meMure,  it  was  ertdeatly  intended  only  to  be 
experimental.  It  was,  however,  oontinned  by  aub* 
aequent  statutes ;  and,  by  the  16th  Car.  I.  c.  4,  made 
perpetual. 

Although  Scotland  is,  for  the  most  part,  exempted 
from  the  poor-rate,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  eompul* 
sory  proTision  for  the  poor  was  established  by  law 
in  that  kingdom  twenty-two  years  before  the  passin|; 
of  the  4dd  of  Elizabeth.  In  James  the  Sixth's  par- 
liament,  held  at  Edinburgh  m  1579,  an  act  was 
passed  in  which  every  branch  of  the  English  system, 
llie  punishment  of  vagabonds — of  runaway  servanta 
•—the  mode  of  passing  soldiers  and  seamen  to  their 
parishes — the  regulation  of  hospitals  for  aged  and 
impotent  persons-^e  settlements  of  the  poor — 
their  maintenance  by  the  parish — the  appointment 
of  overseers  and  collectors — the  manner  of  treating 
tiiose  who  refuse  to  woric— and  on  putting  out  poor 
diil<hpen  apprentices — are  more  fully  detailed  than 
in  any  Englii^  statute.  The  assessment  for  the  poor 
is  very  general :  ''  the  hail  inhabitants  within  the 
parochin*'  are  to  be  ^<  taxed  and  stented  according* 
to  the  estimation  of  their  substance,  without  excep- 
ti<m  of  persones,  to  sik  oublie  (weekly)  charge  and 
contribution,  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient  and  suf- 
ficient to  susteine  the  saidis  pure  peopil.*'  * 

•  Eden's  Hut.  Poor,  Scotthh  AeU,  168J,  1,  1417.  It  ie 
the  opinion  of  Sir  F.  Eden  that  many  of  the  provisions  of 
English  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  respecting  the 
|KX>r,  were  framed  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  their  northern 
aa^homri. 
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It  is  insponSriey  at  this  distftnce  of  tk&e,  to  k^m 
any  aceitrate  idea  of  the  comparative  number  of.  tha 
recovers  and  payers  of  parochial  contributioas  ha* 
mediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  poor-rale. 
Bir  F.  Eden  was  of  opinion  that,  at  the  period  he 
wrote  (1797),  the  pauper  class  constituted  a  larger 
proportbn  of  the  community  than  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sereate^Ub 
centuries.  But  the  &ct  is,  though  the  act  of  1601 
emj^w^ed  parishes  to  levy  a  poor-rate,  it  was  not 
for  many  years  after  carried  into  execution  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  author  of  a  paaf^il^ 
published  in  1698,  entitled  *'  Bread  for  the  Poor/' 
says  that, ''  though  parkhes  were  enabled  (by  the  434 
of  Elizabeth)  to  make  rates,  and  the  owners  oi  estate* 
obliged  to  the  paymett,  yet,  in  many  places,  na 
such  rates  were  made  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  aft^/' 

It  is  piobable  that  the  dearth  of  com  and  c^her 
articles  of  subustence  which  took  place  towards  the 
elose  ot  Bizabeth*s  reign  greatly  accelerated  the 
passing  of  the  act  for  raising  a  compulsory  poor- 
late.  In  1587  wheat  rose  to  3/.  45.  the  quarter ;  im 
1594  it  was  21.  16i.,  and  in  1595,  21.  I3s.  4d.  the 
quarter.  For  sev^al  years  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  weather  and  scanty  crops.  In  tbfli 
year  1601,  however,  the  season  was  more  favour* 
able ;  which,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
more  comfortable,  concurred  to  recommend,  even 
beyond  its  deserts,  the  new  measure  of  the  legis* 
laiure. 

Among  the  various  funds  appropriated  to  the  re» 
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Krfdf  tfi^  poor,  pfenoQt  to  die  aot  of  1901,  may  be 
itoeiitbiiod  peenniftry  Ibrfeitaret  tvlilch,  for  many 
elalutable  oflbnoes,  especially  liioae  lelative  to  pro-*^ 
fitaleiieM  and  immoralky,  are  now  applied  in  a^  of 
the  poor-rate.  Ab  early  as  1558,  efaarchwaidenf 
nve  empowered  to  lery  twelrepenee  upon  erery 
parMdoner  wbo  omitted  going  to  eburch  on  8iin-« 
4ay.  in  1570  a  moiety  of  the  forfeitnres  for  detain* 
iBg  goods  beltrngiag  to  a  bankntpt's  estate  was'di-^ 
isetod  to  be  distributed  among  tbe  poor  of  die  towtf 
ki  mUck  tbe  bankmpt  was  resident;  and,  in  tte 
iame  parliament,  half  the  penally  for  not  weurmg  a 
woc^len  cap  on  a  Sunday  was  (appropriated  to  tha 
same  purpose.  One-third  of  d>e  fines  for  saying 
fti)U6,  and  odier  offences  against  die  estaMi^ed 
arorship,  were  given  to  the  poor ;  also  penalties  fo^ 
swearing,  'tippling,  and  disorderly  conduct  on  th^ 
I/>rd*8  day.  It  is  not  improbable  these  tarious 
iralds  for  oflRences  against  religion  anid  morally 
#ere  intended  as  part  compensation  to  the  poor  foiP 
die  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  dissolution  of  iMi 
lieionasteries  and  new  disposition  of  eeclesiastibal 
property. 

'  An  impression  appears  to  have  been  entertained,* 
In  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  serenteaiftt 
centuries,  that  population  was  increasing  fksier  ^taH 
Ae  funds  for  its  employment,  and  that  it  was  ne^ 
eessary  to  discourage  its  further  augmentation  b]f 
l^islative  measures.  In  the  31st  year  of  Elizabeth'ii 
reign  a  curious  act  passed,  entitled  iln  Act  against  Ak 
EreeHnf  and  M<iiniaining  of  Co^^ff^er,  which,  after 
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mitliigtbftt  ^*  great  mcoATenieiw^'  liave  been  foliiMf 
Ipf  «xpemBce  to  grow  by  tiie  evec^g  ftnd  biiikKil|^ 
«f  gf««t  numbers  and  mtErititude  of  cottage^,  wM^ 
«e  daUy  more  and  move  increased  in  man  j  parts  of 
diis  realm/'  enacts  that,  for  the  lime  to  comeV  i^ 
tveii  tenement  shall  be  erected,  weXcm  fbur  uteres  of 
iMid  be  attached  to  it.^  With  a  similar  Tie#  wiUf 
the  aet  or  proelamation  (for  in  EltzabeUi*s  reign  th^ 
were  neady  synonymous)  issned  in  1581^  fbrbiddin^ 
Ae  treetioa  of  new  buildings  within  ^ee  miles  of 
Ae  city  gates,  and  Kmitbg  the  number  of.  inmate^ 
in  a  hoiwa  to  one  ftimily.  In  the  3rear  1^30  Charles  I.^ 
inued  a  similar  proclamation  against  building  honsdf 
on  aew  foundidimis  in  London  or  Westminster,  oi^ 
Widiki  tbree  mil^  of  the  city  or  the  king's  palaces.' 
Vhe  proeiamatieB  also  forbade  the  receiving  of  !n«^ 
BMKtes  in  houses,  which  (it  was  said)  would  mnlti'^ 
fly  the  inhabitants  ^  such  an  excessive  number, 
Attt  they  could  neither  be  gov^bmed  ofor  fed  1  There 
ife,  however,  some  judicious  regulations  in  &&i 
^Mielamation  Ibr  the  prevention  of  fires  and  the  pre^f' 
iervation  of  the  health  of  tlie  inhabitants.  All  neW 
Mouses  are  directed  to  have  partywalls  and  fronts  of 
brick ;  and  the  windows  to  be  higher  l^ian  wide,  both! 
Ibr  the  admission  of  air,  and  forrendering  the  piertf 
between  them  more  soHdihan  they  would  otherwise 
bave  been.     These  provisions  have  been  consider^ 


^  *  In  &e  year  1638  tihere  was  a  special  commission  firom 
pbsrl00  I.  for  tpfbrdng  Aii  i>atBte.-^ilyit<r*»,yW«yrB,  CO,^t56« 
Tbt  act  of  £liBa>eth  is  lepaaled  bj  15  Geo.  UL4(  SO. .  <  >^    - 
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ably  enlaiged  by  tubseqneDt  tlitotes,  particvkiiy 
by  the  BuikUng  Act,  the  enforcbg  of  whidi  (tho«fli 
imperfeot  in  its  proYisions)   bat  doubtkta  greatlf 

^contributed  towanb  the  health,  the  safisty,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  meU'opolis. 

The  deterioration  in  the  cimmstances  of  the  peo* 
pie,  no  lea  than  the  publk^  acts,  are  eridence  of 
the  increasing  pressure  of  population.  In  1495  m 
labourer  could  purchase  with  his  wages  199  pmts  of 
wheat;  in  the  year  1593  only  82  pints;  in  1610 
<mly  46  pints.    So  that  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  m 

^  labourer  could  obtain  only  one-fourth  part  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  which  he  obtained  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.*  The  increase  of  indigence 
was  accompanied  with  its  usual  calamity,  an  increase 
of  crime.  A  magistrate  of  Somerset^re,  writing  in 
1596,  affirms  that  <<  forty  persons '^had  been  exe* 
cttted  in  that  county  in  a  year,  for  various  fekmiei^ 
thirty-fiTe  burnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-seven  whipped^ 
one  hundred  imd  eighty-three  discharged;  that 
those  who  were  discharged,  were  most  wicked  and 
despen^  persons,  who  never  would  come  to  any 
good,  because  they  would  not  work,  and  none  would 
take  them  into  service:  that  notwithstandkig  the 
great  number  of  indictments,  the  fifth  part  of  the 
felonies  committed  in  the  county,  were  not  brought 
to  trial ;  and  the  greater  number  escaped  censure^ 
either  from  the  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the 
remissness  of  the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity 
^OnthsGrcwiuglkemof  Papuktion,  10.  By  Jolm  Bwtoo» 

ies& 
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•f  die  people.  That  die  odier  countiet  of  Eagfamd 
were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somersetshire^  and 
#one  of  them  in  a  worse.*** 

The  struggle  between  law  and  criminality — legiBla<i 
tion  and  a  growing  population — schemes  of  charitable 
relief— and  the  increasing  prirations  of  the  people, 
appear  to  have  terminated  in  the  severe  yisitattons  of 
pestilence  in  the  succeeding  century.   Intheyearl6<)3    ^ 
ao  less  than  36)000  persons  were  swept  off  in  Loiidoa 
alone;  twenty  years  after,  about  the  same  number 
perished;  in  1636  above  10,000  died;  and  68^586 
persons  died  in  the  last  great  plague  of  1665 !    The 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  city  occurred  in 
1666 ;  after  which,  the  plague  langui^ed,  and  finaUy  ^ 
disappeared  from  the  bills  of  mortality  in  1679. 
The  destruction  of  capital  and  industry,  inv(^ved  in 
these  terrible  disasters,  had  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  progress  of  die  country-during  the  next  hnui* 
dred  years.     Population  only  again  began  to  in* 
crease   rapidly  8A>out  the  year   1780.    From  the 
survey  made  to  meet  the  Spanish  invasion,  in  1575, 
Ibe  aggregate  population  of  the  Idngdom  has  been 
estimated  at  four  and  a  half  milUons.f    According 
to  the  inquiries  of  Mr*  Rickman,  it  amounted  only 
to  5,475,000  in  170Q ;  in  the  next  fifty  years,  it  \ 
increased  only  about  a  million :  but,  in  the  fifty  j 
years  that  have  elapsed,  from  1780  to  1831,  it  has  j 
increased  from  7,953,000,  to  13,894,574. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barton,  the  present  sti|te  of 

•  Edea's  SiaU  ^th$  Pmt,  vol  i.  p.  111. 
•    t  SmfpUmmt  to  Encjfehptdm  BrUmmkM,  roL  ir.  p.  14f • 
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Um  eofiotry  leiemMtti  that  wkich  marked  the  doiit 
of  tbe  leigm  of  EUnbetlu  Both  periods  eAMt 
symptoms  of  the  population  hsving  ovtgrowii  di* 
ciilrtttife  meaas  of  emptoyment  — d  siibsiilence.  In 
bolb  ikere  »  «  dimuiatioii  in  Ae  rate  of  wages,  and 
flf  course,  in  the  means  of  ptocming,  by  the  body 
of  the  people,  m  sufficiency  of  whofeione  food; 
needfoi  dodiiBg,  good  lodging,  aad  the  other  ne^ 
oessaries  of  Hfe.  Let  ns,  howeT^,  hope,  that  the 
caiaatiDiiie  will  be  dtfeieat;  and  that  the  fore* 
Iai0wie<%e  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  wfll  afort  the 
fir%htfiil  calamities  of  the  fonner  era  I 

.  Altfaongh  the  population,  on  the  accession  of  the 
filHarts,  was  little  more  than  one*thisd  of  what  it  is 
1^  peesent,  it  appears  to  htLYt  been  considered  ex» 
cesahre,  by  die  statesmen  of  that  day ;  wad  donbU 
less,  was  so  measured  by  the  prod«ctif<e  resonnes 
oftheeountry:  fortlie  rednndancy  <^  the  people  li 
Mt  to  be  eittmafeed  by  their  nmnerical  amo«RA,  but 
by  the  pcoportioa  they  bear  to  the  means  for  their 
SBppoit,accommodatioii,aQdem^Oyment.  Wenuqf 
amiie  at  the  fears  ^  Charles  the  First,  dmt  the 
taap^  would  beeome  so  iasge,  ^at  it  could  nelthct 
be  **  gowitied  nor  €&i.**  This,  however,  ,mig1^ 
lie  SI  leaspMiUe  appiebensioa  two  cenUuies  ago^ 
Dphitn  Xiondoa  was,  dbtibtless»  %  hogs  aad  «n» 
■ighdy  epeetacle— appearing  •omething  lite  medenl 
ConstantiBojde  to  an  l^irt^ean — withont  pottoe  or 
local  eoaveati^tces.*     Bat  its  means  faanie  increased 


•  The  population  of  1fa#  d^^  Ijtmim,  m ih>  higiiSMti^  of 
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with  its  wants/  and  our  ancestors  would  have  been 
quite  incredulous,  kad^thej  beem  told  that  it  would^ 
hereafter,  contain  one-third  as  many  inhabitants  as 
|he  whole  «M>untry  ia  the  di^  of  Lord  Burleigh  {  ani 
lliey  would  hare  be^  still  harderof  belief,  l»d  they 
been  assured,  that  with  this  vast  assemblage  of 
human  beings,  it  was  more  orderly^  more  amply 
supplied  with  water  and  provisions,  more  salubrious^ 
and  less  crowded,  than  when  it  contained  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  number.  What  would  have  been  % 
string  of  paradoxes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  hav^ 
become  absolute  facts  in  the  nineteenth.  It  showa 
that  mankind  are  not  prophets  in  any  age,  aac^ 
that  great  prospective  evils,  ase  often  balanced  and 
•counteracted,  by  accompanying  advantages, 

maai  tuartAtf  ww  m  one  to  twenty  of  thai  popali«i«u  FoiL 
tHQttiily  ftr  4he  heiltii  of  tlM  oitaniB^  wpmm  mhtcamBwamm 
TftUitble  for  warebouaes  tlwn  £oit  lamiii  labitatioM^  m  ^aft  te 
population  of  the  city  within  the  walls  is  diminished  to  ^J7^ 
•and  the  rate  of  mortality  to  less  than  one  in  forty. — Hemarkt  w  \i 
■Mn  RfefcflMm,  pnfixed  to  Population  lUtums  of  18S1.  Thte  '^ 
average  deaths  in  the  MeCrtqpoys  are  abmt  tme-filifh  leaa-^kaa 
those  in  Paris;  and th»<t¥ewiga  awrtaKty ^n  the  former  differs 
malyhj  a  si*aU  fraction  iNm  that  of  the  wholi  of  Fraiiee.  The 
annual  deaths  in  YieBoa  ayerage  1  in  ^  of  the  inhabitanl%; 
Amsterdam,  1  in  24 ;  Home,  1  in  25;  Madrid,  1  in  29 :  aeadv 
Aqnai  to  the  mentality  ia  London  150  years  since. 
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Ctoottekgieal  DigeK  of  Faoti  lelatiTa  to  die  IndoitrkMt 
Orden,  fitmi  the  Introduction  of  tbe  Poor-hwB  to  tiio  Pro- 
sent  Time. 

The  condition  of  the  several  classes  of  society, 
and  their  relations  to  each  other,  have  not  under- 
gone any  material  change  since  the  introduction  of 
the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
poor  are  concerned,  the  great  object  of  the  legislature 
and  individuals  has  been  either  to  improve  the  ad« 
ministration,  or  correct  the  abuses  of  a  system  pre- 
viously established.  The  measures  for  these  purposes 
have  been  almost  innumerable;  but,  as  it  would 
both  exceed  the  limits  of  these  pages,  and  be  void 
of  utility  to  detail  them  at  length,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  briefly  noticing,  in  chronological  order, 
the  more  important  acts,  suggestions,  discoveries, 
and  occurrences  which  have  had  any  influence  on  the 
state  of  the  industrious  orders. 


^  A.  D.  1604.  Under  2  Jac.  I.,  it  is  enacted 
that  rogues  adjudged  incorrigible  and  dangerous 
shall  be  '*  branded  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  hot 
iron  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  having  a  Roman  R 
upon  it,  and  placed  to  labour ;  if,  after  such  punish- 
ment, they  are  found  begging  and  wandering,  tl^ 
shall  be  adjudged  felons  and  sufier  death."  The 
severe  penalties  of  this  act  continued  in  force  till  the 
12th  Anne,  when  they  were  modified ;  and,  at  length, 
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a  Just  distmctioQ  was  made  between  idle  anA  dis^ 
orderly  persons,  and  rogues  and  YS^bonds. 

Parliament  continued  to  act  on  the  futile  eiipe-f 
dient  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages ;  under  the  2d  Jac.  I*  '^'^^ 
c.  69  the  powera  of  justices  in  rating  are  extended  to 
^aU  labourers,  weavers,  spinsters,  and  workmen,  or 
workwcHoen  whatsoever,  either  working  by  the  day^ 
the  week,  month,  year,  or  taking  work  at  any  pet** 
son's  hands  whatsoever  to  be  done  in  great  or  c^her^ 
wise/' 

From  expressions  in  the  2d  Jac.  I.  c.  9,  against  ttp^ 
pling,  it  appears  that  at  this  period  it  was  common^ 
even  for  country  laboarers,  both  to  eat  their  meaU 
and  to  lodge  in  inns  and  alehouses ;  but  it  is  unoer* 
tun  whether  this  mode  of  living  was  occasioned  by 
die  statute  of  Elizabeth  wbich  prohibited  the  erectioi» 
of  GOttages,  and  the  statutes  of  inmate^  which  (in 
iht  city  of  London,  and  probably  in  other  corporate 
tofims)  limited  the  number  of  inmates  in  a  luMieo 
to. one  family;  or  whether  it  was  an  intermediata 
slale  in  the  progress  of  society  fcom  the  absolute 
d^pendance  of  the  ^ve  on  his  master  for  diet  and 
habitiition,  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  fre« 
labourer,  who,  at  i^resent,  raiely  resides  under  th^ 
•une  roof  with  his  emfdoy^. 

;  Am»ig  the  useful  ktwa  enaetod  duriiig  the  re^ 
of  James  L  may  be  maiti<Hied  the  act  for  securing 
tiie  auli^eet  against  antiquated  daims  of  the  crows 
on  lands  wiadi  had  been  enjoyed  60  yean;  the  aot 
for  putting  down  monopolies,  and  d»  act  fer  rqpeal* 
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ing  tbe  absaid  laws  of  H^ry  VIIL  and  Btzdbet|^ 
for  promoting  tillage.    It  is,   kowever,  mortifying 
to  reflect)  that  while  these  salutary  measures  were 
adopted  by  parltamenty  neither  a  Coke,  nor  a  Bacon^ 
should  oppose  the  law  suggested  by  royal  super* 
8titi(m  for  making  it  fdony  to  >'  consult,  corenant 
with,  entertain,  employ,  fieed,  or  reward  any  e?il 
and  wicked  spirit.*'    Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale  left  % 
man  for  execution  who  was  conyicted  of  witchcraft, 
under  the  2d  Jac.  I.  c.  12 :  and,  so  recently  as  tho 
year  171 1,  a  British  jury  could  be  found,  at  Her^ord, 
ignonmt  enough  to  be  persuaded  that  a  woaam 
could  conyerse  with  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  ci^. 
A.  D.  1610.    The  high  price  of  butcher's  meat 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (the  necessary  consequence 
of  agricultural  improvement)  is  a  strong  proof  that 
flesh  meat  constituted  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  diet  of  labourers  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century.     About  the  period  mentioned  in  tho 
margin  beef  was  3^.,  and  mutton  3|<f.  the  pound* 
At  this  time  the  wages  allowed  by  justices  in  a  nud* 
land  county  to  labourers  in  huslmndry  were  frem 
sixpence  to  tenpence  the  day  without  meat ;  and  to 
women  haymakers  fourpence  the  day  without  meat. 
In  these  ratings  the  magistrates  calculated  that  half 
the  day's  earnings  were  equivalent  to  diet  fx  one 
day,  which  is  a  much  less  proportion  than  would  be 
requisite  at  present.    The  price  of  com  was  rather 
iiigher  than  in  the  middle  of  the  folbwing  century. 
The  average  price  of  middling  wheat  from  1606  to 
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}625  was  1  /.  14f «  Id.  the  quarter ;  whereas  the  arer^ 
age  {mce  for  the  twenty  years,  endk^  in  1745)  was 
1/.  9s.  lOiL 

While  such  wages  and  prices  continued  it  was  im- 
possible the  labourers  could  command  an  abundance 
of  the  necessaries  of.  life.  Besides  many  esculent 
plants,  which  are  now  cultivated  in  the  fields,  and 
in  a  scarcity  of  com  are  found  to  be  admirable  sub* 
stitutes  even  for  bread,  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  either  little  known,  or  exclusively 
confined  to  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Potatos  at  pre- 
sent are  a  general  article  of  diet;  in  King  James'$u 
^ign  they  were  considered  as  a  great  delicacy.  They  ' 
are  noticed  among  the  articles  provided  for  tho 
queen's  household ;  the  quantity,  howiever,  is  small; 
and  the  price  2$.  the  pound.  In  1619  two  cauli- 
flowers cost  2s.,  and  sixteen  artichokes  3«.  4d. — 
prices  which  sufficiently  prove  their  rarity.  Tea  and 
fUgar,  which  now  form  regular  articles  of  cottage 
econc»ny,  were  still  greater  rarities.  The  former 
article  was  not  imported  in  any  considerable  quan^ 
jtities  till  after  the  establishment  of  a  new  East  India 
pompany,  with  liberty  to  trade  to  China  and  Japan, 
in  1637.  'fio  i^>tice  is  taken  of  tea  in  the  book  of 
rates,  annexed  tp  the  act  passed  in  1660,  for  grant* 
ing  Charles  II.  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
upon  ^i  merchandise  exported  and  imported;  but 
in  a  subsequent  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,  are  subjected  to  the  excbe.  tt 
is  singular,  however,  that  the  duty  was  imposed  on 
the  liquor  prepared  from  these  articles  in  lieu  of  the 
j2 
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articles  tbemselyes;  from  which  it  may  be  inferrecf 
sone  of  these  beverages  were  made  by  private  fa^ 
milies,  but  purchased  ready  prepared  from  the  com- 
pounders. 

A.  D.  1 630.  In  this  year  certain  orders  were  issued 
to  the  magistracy  and  others  by  the  privy  council, 
directing  that  justices  shall  divide  themselves,  and 
hold  petty  sessions  monthly  within  certain  districts, 
for  watching  over  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws . 
That  lords  of  the  manor  shall  take  care  their  tenants 
and  parishioners  be  relieved  by  work  or  at  home,  and 
^not  be  suffered  to  ^^  straggle''  and  beg  in  their 
parishes.  That  court*leets  take  cognisance  of  all 
offences  in  buymg  and  selling,  of  disorderly  ale* 
honses,  and  of  those  that  "  goe  in  good  clothes  and 
fere  well,  and  none  knowes  whereof  they  live ;  those 
that  be  night-walkers,  builders  of  cottages ,  and  takers 
in  of  inmates."  That  the  laws  for  the  apprenticing 
of  poor  children  be  enforced ;  and  that  where  any 
money  or  stock  has  been,  or  shall-  be  given  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  any  parish,  such  gift  to  be  no 
occasion  of  lessening  Uie  rates  of  the  parish,  lliat 
wandering  persons,  with  women  and  children,  give  an 
mccount  to  the  constable  or  justice  where  they  were 
married,  and  where  their  children  were  christened ; 
*^  for  these  people  live  like  salvages,  neither  marry^ 
nor  bury,  nor  christen;  which  licentious  liberti^ 
make  so  many  delight  to  be  rogues  and  wanderers.'' 
This  year  is  also  distinguished  by  a  singuhir  ex-* 
pedient  for  relievmg  the  poor,  which  was  recom- 
mended to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metcopolis,  in  a 
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Toyal  proclamation  issued  for  preventing  a  dear^  of 
com  and  victaal.     It  was  an  old  custom  still  ob-  | 
served  in  the  royal  household,  by  the  principal  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  in  the  universities  and  inns  ^ 
court,  to  take  no  suppers  on  Fridays  or  the  eves  of  i 
fast-days,  nor  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  in  Ember  | 
weeks,  nor  in  Lent ;  the  proclamation  recommends  \ 
the  more  general  observance  of  this  custom,  and  that 
fhe  meat  be  i^ppropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A.  D.  1633.    The  following  prices  are  directed  to  ^ 
be   observed  in   London   by  poulter^^,  victuallers 
and  woodmongers  : 


Hie  best  phessnt  oock  .  6 

A  pheMDt  bennt ....  5 
XIm  best  turkey  eock  ia 

the  market 4 

A  heron    .,.;....  2 

Abttteme t 

A  ^A 0 

A  doMn  of  krks  •  .  .  •  0 

Amaipe •  0 

A  pewit 0  10 

A  dozen  of  blackbirds, 

fieldfares,  orthrudies  1    0 
The  beet  fat  goose  in  the 

tamrkitt 2    0 

Ditto  at  a  poulterer's  shop  2    4 

A  greene  goose 1    2 

A  capon  fat  &  crammed, 

of  the  best  sort   , 
A  p«Uet  fit  &  emuned, 

of  the  best  sort  in  the 

market 1 


2    4 


A  hemie  of  the  best  sort 
A  rabbit  of  tibe  best  tort 
A  doaen  ef  wild  pigeons 
Ditto  of  tame  pigeons  . 

Three  eggs 0    t 

A  pound  of  the  best  sail 

butter 0  31 

A  pound  of  the  bestfradi 

butter. 

A  pound  of  taUow  can- 
dles  

A  sack  containing  four 
buiriiels  of   the  best 
charcoal    .......     1 

A  sack  containing  &nr 
bushels  of  best  la]|{«Bt 
and  small  coals 
1 000  of  the  best  Kentish 
billets  at  the  i^ater- 
side.  .  • 16    0 


0    6 


0  3i 


0    6 


Of  the  wages  of  labourers  there  is  little  informati(»fi 
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that  can  be  depended  on.  In  1626  the  king's  master- 
saddler's  daily  pay  was  twelvepence  a  day  for  himself, 
and  threepence  halfpenny  a  day  for  his  servant. 
The  master^mason  at  Windsor  Castle  also  receired 
twelvepence  a  day.  To  these  wages  were  probably 
«dded  perquisites :  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  them  respecting  the  ordinary  price  of 
labour.  In  a  small  tract  published  in  1636  the  diet 
and  maintenance  of  a  drunken  vagabond  is  estimated 
at  threepence  a  day.  In  1636  seamen  in  the 
king's  navy  were  allowed,  in  harbour,  sevenpence 
halfpenny  a  day  for  their  provisions ;  and,  when  at 
sea,  eightpence  halfpenny.  At  thb  period,  the  usual 
bread-corn  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  was  barley. 
Ordinaries  were  limited  to  two  shillings  a  head  for 
dinner  (wine  included),  and  to  eightpence  a  head 
for  a  servant  attending  his  master.* 

A.  D.  1650.  The  author  of  a  tract  published  this 
year  recommends  the  fitting  out  of  busses,  and  as- 
cribes the  increase  of  the  poor  to  the  neglect  of  the 
herring-fishery.  The  same  writer  complains  of  the 
(>ractice  of  sending  undressed  cloths  abroad,  and  re« 
commends  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  them  at  home. 

A.  D.  1662.  In  this  year  the  important  statute 
(13th  and  14th  Car.  II.  c.  12)  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  law  of  settlements  was  enacted, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should 
be  considered  as  the  poor  of  each  parish,  but  to  pre- 

*  For  a  comparatire  statemont  of  the  piogpress  of  wages  and 
INricea,  aee  Appaodix. 
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«eat  labouTws,  bdbre  they  became  actually  charge* 
aUcy  from  wandering;  from  their  usual  places  of 
abode ;  thereby  burdeningparticular  parishes,  abound* 
nig  in  large  commons  for  building  cottages  and  ex^ 
tensive  woods  for  fuel,  with  new  comers.  The  21st 
section  of  the  act  provides  for  the  division  of  lai^ 
parishes,  empowering  the  several  townships  to  choose 
their  own  overseers,  and  set  to  work,  and  provide 
iov  their  own  poor. 

A.  D.  1697.  By  12  Anne,  c.  18,  justices  are  em- 
powered to  grant  certificates  which  protect  persons 
from  removal  from  any  parish  until  actually  charge* 
4ble. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  proposed  to  establish  petty  banks^ 
6r  iumbardSf  for  the  relief  of  the  ^or.^ 

A.  D.  1697.  The  celebrated  John  Locke,  in  his  Y 
capacity  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  in 
which  he  eziuresses  an  opinion  that  one-half  of  those 
who  receive  relief  from  parishes  are  able  to  get  Uieit 
livelihood;  and  divides  all  those  who  are  allowed  a 
parochial  maintenance  into  three  classes :  first,  those 
«rho  can  do  nothing  towards  their  own  support;  se 
condly,  those  who  can  do  something,  although  they 
cannot  entirely  support  themselves  by  their  labour ; 
thirdly,  such  as  can  maintain  themselves  by  their 
labour.  Mr.  Locke  then  suggests  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  vagrant  laws ;  next,  the  establishing 
of  working  schools  for  the  employment  of  those  wUq 
are  able  and  unwilling  to  work. 

A.  D.  1698.     Charity-schools,  for  the  instruction 
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ef  ikft  most  destitttte  of  the  peopk,  who  could  »ol 
«d)erwise  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education,  were  thb 
jear  established.  They  originated  in  the  beaevolenct 
of  a  few  mdividuals  in  London,  and  speedily  beoamn 
great  favourites  wit  hthe  community.  Be»dea  instmot** 
log  poor  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  ci|^ieff* 
big,  they  also  clothed  them ;  the  boys  appreiUked  to 
handicraft  trades,  and  the  girls  prepared  for  senrice* 
The  trustees  of  charity-schools  formed  themselTes 
into  a  voluntary  association  in  1700,  and  framed 
rules  Ibr  their  better  regulation.  The  anmreisary 
meeting,  in  St.  Paul's,  of  tlie  diiidr^  bekMiging  to 
the  numerous  charity-schools  of  the  metropolis,  ibiait 
<me  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  spring  festivals. 

A.  D.  1704.  The  celebrated  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe,  this  year  published  an  address 
to  parliament,  entitled  "  Giving  Alms  no  Charity," 
in  whidi  he  lays  down  the  following  heads,  as  fun^ 
damental  maxims,  which  he  endeavours  to  make  awA 
by  strong  facts,  and  powerful  arguments : — 1  .There  h 
in  England  more  labour  than  hands  to  perform  itt 
Imd,  consequently,  a  want  of  people,  not  of  em^ 
-Yploy<nent«  2.  No  man  of  sound  limbs  and  senses 
can  be  poor,  merely  for  want  of  work^  3.  All  woik^ 
houses,  corporations,  and  charities  for  employing 
the  poor,  and  setting  them  to  work,  are  public 
nuisances  which  increase  ike  poor.  That  there  is 
abundance'  of  employment,  he  pfoves,  by  the  difii'^ 
iculty  of  enlisting  men  for  the  army.  He  conskleia 
the  improvidence  of  the  poor  a  principal  cause  of 
their  wretchedness.    "  We  are,"  says  this  shrewd 
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•bterrer^  ^  iite  most  iaxff  diUffent  natton  in  the  ^ 
world :  there  is  nothing  more  frequent,  than  for  ui 
Ea^tishniaa  to  work  ttU  he  h«8  got  his  pocket  fulfof . 
SMi^yy  and  then  go  and  be  idle«  or  perhaps,  drank, 
till  it  i«  all  gone.  I  once  paid  six  or  seven  men  to« 
gether  on  a  Saturday  ni|^t,  the  least  ten  shillings,  and 
•one  thirty  tfaiUings,  lor  work,  and  have  seen  tlieiil 
go  with  it  direcUy  to  the  alehouse,  he  there  till  Men* 
day,  spend  it  every  penny,  and  run  in  debt  to  boot» 
and  not  give  a  Earthing  of  it  to  their  families,  thou^ 
all  of  them  had  wives  and  children.  From  henc* 
eomea  poverty,  parish  chains,  and  beggary.  If 
ever  one  of  these  wretches  fell  sick,  all  they  would 
ask,  was  a  pass  to  the  parish  they  lived  at,  and  the 
wife  and  chikiren  to  the  door  a  b^ging." 
.  Defoe's  observations  on  the  tendency  of  employing 
the  poor  in  workhouses  fure  unanswerable,  and  c(ui- 
slitute  the  staple  of  all  the  arguments  subsequently 
espioyed  on  the  same  subject.  **^  Suppose  now,*^ 
aays  he,  **  a  workhouse  for  the  employment  of  poor 
d]ildien,seU^em  to  spinning  of  worsted.  For  every 
skein  of  worsted  these  poor  chikiren  spin,  there  ^ 
mast  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor  family 
that  spun  it  before.  To  set  poor  people  at  work  am 
the  same  thing  that  other  poor  people  were  employed 
<m  before,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  increasing  the 
consumption,  is  giving  to  one  what  you  take  away 
from  another;  enriching  one  poor  man  to  starve 
another;  putting  a  vagabond  in  an  honest  man's 
■aai^loyment,  and  putting  his  dil^ence  on  the  ten- 
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Itfiy  to  find  oiit  some  other  work  to  maintain  lui 
ftunily/' 

The  author  adds  many  other  interesting^  obsenra^ 
tions  upon  the  subject.  It  is,  howerer,  rery  justly 
observed  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  that^  although  Defoe  pre- 
fendSy  that  he  could  propose  a  regulation  of  the 
poor,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  poverty,  beggary^ 
parish  assessments,  and  the  like ;  he  waves  tlw  per- 
formance of  his  promise,  for  this  very  inadequate 
reason;  because  he  will  not  '* presume  to  l^ul  a 
body  so  august,  so  wise,  and  so  capable,  ai  the 
honourable  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  his  treatise 
is  addressed.'' 

A.  D.  1714.  Little  alteration  was  made  in  the 
poor  system  by  the  laws  passed  during  the  reign  of 
Creorge  the  First.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
enjoined  woollen  manufacturers  to  pay  their  work- 
men in  money,  was  enforced  by  additional  penalties ; 
and,  in  order  effectually  to  employ  the  poor  in  the 
silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  the  use  of  printed 
tiJicoes,  either  in  apparel,  household  stuff,  or  fur-^ 
iiiture,  was  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  1720. 

It  appears,  from  the  5th  of  Geo.  I.  c.  8,  that  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  persons  of  pro- 
perty to  abscond,  and  leave  their  families  chargeable 
to  the  parish ;  to  remedy  this,  the  parish  officers 
were  empowered  to  seize  the  chattels,  and  receive 
the  rents  of  such  absentees,  and  appropriate  them 
4o  the  maintenance  of  their  families. 

John  Sellers  republished  hts  Propoioli  for  ifm^ 
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pl^ii^  the  Poor  tn  a  Coikge  of  Induitrtf.  ^<  TM 
poor,"  says  this  writer,  "  without  employment,  are 
like  rough  diamonds:  their  worth  is  unknown/' 
The  substance  of  BeUers*s  proposal,  was  to  raise  a 
fund,  and  employ  die  poor  in  the  cultiyation  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  kingdom. 

A*  D.  1 721 .  Dr.  Leslie,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Dimn4 
Right  of  Tithes^  after  admitting  that  the  poor, 
before  the  Reformation,  were  generally  maintained 
by  the  clergy,  proposed  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  growing  evil  of  poor-rates,  then  estimated  at 
a  million  a  year,  to  charge  all  the  poor  again  upon 
the  church  lands  and  tithes. 

A.  D.  1723.  To  check  the  facility  with  which 
justices  had  granted  orders  for  parochial  relief,  the 
9th  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  be  re- 
liered,  till  oath  be  made  before  a  justice,  of  reason- 
aUe  cause,  and  till  the  applicant  has  applied  to  ^ 
vestry,  or  two  overseers,  and  been  refused  relief,  and 
the  justice  has  summoned  the  overseers  to  show 
cause  why  such  relief  was  not  given.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  parish  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  parishioners,  may  purchase  or  hir^ 
any  house  in  the  parish,  and  contract  with  persons 
for  the  lodging^  employing y  and  heeping  of  poor  per- 
sons. Many  parishes  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  power  to  farm  out  their  poor  granted  by  the  act. 

Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  work- 
house system,  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to 
the  confinement  and  employment  it  subjected  thent 
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lo»  timt  the  nnmber  of  daimants  for  poTih  aid  WM  Jn 
■KMt  places^  reduced  r  half.  Besides  reducing^  th6 
fraodher  of  paupers,  the  workfaoases  appear  at  first  to 
have  roaiatained  them  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they 
eould  be  supported  by  weekly  pensious  at  their  own 
bouses.  Before  the  erectkm  of  a  workhouse  at  Hamp-> 
ttead,  iu  the  year  1727»  the  poor  recdved  fnun  2$.6d^ 
to  3s*  6d,  each  person  in  out- pensions;  in  the  house 
Ihey  cost  about  two  shillings  a  week  each  person* 
Of  the  usual  expense  of  maintaining  a  panp^  in  die 
ieign  of  George  the  First,  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
Atom  the  fdlowing  particulars : 

At  Hanslope,  in  Buckingham^tre,  in  1724,  the 
average  cost  of  the  diet,  lodging,  and  mainte- 
nance of  each  person  in  the  workhouse  was  1$.  6d* 
weeUy. 

At  Westham,  in  Essex,  the  aTciage  maintenance 
of  each  person  for  a  year  in  the  workhouse  was  fire 
pounds. 

The  diet  in  Stroud  workhouse  cost  It.  8|cf.  a 
Sreek  each  person. 

In  St.  George%  HanoTcr  Square,  in  1 730, 1 54  poor 
were  lodged  and  dieted  four  weeks  for  55L  Is.  Id.^ 
or  nearly  1«.  9|<f.  weekly  for  each. 

In  St.  Giles's,  Blooinsbury,  the  diet  of  a  pauper 
in  1727  cost  Is.  7Sd.  a  week. 

A.  D.  1723.  Mandeville,  the  author  of  the  Fdbie 
of  the  Bees  strongly  deprecates  the  prevailing  pas* 
ak>n  for  the  estaWshment  of  charity-schools  for  the 
ifcdtteation  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
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A.D.  1732.  A  plausible  society,  mdw  the  design 
nation  of  the  Charitable  CorporatioD,  excited  grapit 
interest;  it  had  been  incorporated  by  parliament, 
under  the  ostensible  pretext  of  lending  money  to  the 
industrious  poor  at  51.  per  cent,  interest,  on  pawnt 
and  pledges,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  handtf 
of  pawnbrokers  and  other  rapacious  individuals.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  51,  per  cent,  interest,  these 
benevolent  persons  took  51,  per  cent  m<»re  for  charge 
of  officers,  committees,  warehouses,  &c.  After 
trafficking  in  this  spurious  humanity  for  the  space  pf 
three  years,  the  corporation  contrived  to  make  a 
breaks  defrauding  the  shareholders  of  great  sums. 
The  outcry  against  these  nefarious  proceedings  was 
so  great  that  parliament  interfered,  in  behalf  of  the 
sufferers ;  and  three  of  the  managers,  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  expelled. 

It  appears  from  6  Greo.  II.  c«  31,  that  the  laws  in 
force  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  securing 
and  indemnifying  parishes  from  the  charges  of  bas- 
tards ;  it  was  therefore  provided  that  single  wmnea 
might  volunjtarily  affiliate  their  children  before  de-^ 
livery,  but  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  do 
so  till  one  month  aiiter. 

To  cheek  the  clandestine  and  unnecessary  impo-« 
aition  of  rates  by  overseers  and  churchwardens,  it 
was  enacted  by  17  Geo.  IL  c.  3,  that  every  new 
fate  should  be  published  in  the  church,  and  that 
the  parish  officers  should  permit  every  inhabk^ 
ant  to  inspect  the  rates  under  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds.     Copies  of  the  rateswere  also  directed  to  be 
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entered  in  n  book  for  public  permd,  and  to  be  de* 
liveied  oyer  to  succeeding  parish  officars. 

A,  D.  17d5«  Mr.  Hay,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  published  his  Eewuirki  <m  the  Poor^ 
LawSf  containing  judicious  observations  on  the  Set* 
tlement  Code.  His  principal  objection  against  the 
law  was  the  oppressive  power  vested  in  overseers  to 
remove  persons  merely  on  the  ground  they  were 
liable  to  become  chargeaUe ;  but  as  this  aibkrary 
authority  no  longer  exists,  it  is  not  necessary  todwett 
on  his  strictures. 

:  A,  D.  1744.  An  act  passed  respecting  that  class 
of  poor,  considered  the  outcasts  of  society — idle  and 
disorderly  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  in-* 
corrigible  rogues. 

A.  D.  1752.  Mr.  Acock  proposes  a  plan,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  Mr* 
Hay.  He  quotes  the  Dutch  as  escemplary  ma* 
nagers  in  providing  maintenance  for  the  impotent, 
and  employment  for  the  vagrant  poor ;  and  tiiinka 
the  way  ihey  have  succeeded  has  been  chiefly  by  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  or  workhouses. 

A.  D.  1753,  A  bill  broi^ht  in  by  Mr.  Potter, 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  taking  a 
census  of  the  people,  distinguishing  the  marriages, 
births,  and. deaths,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
persons  receivipg  alms,  in  every  parish*  This  bill 
3¥as  violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  as  sub* 
versiye  of  th^  last  remains  of  English  liberty,  and 
merely  intended  to  facilitate  the  inquirtes  (tf  t)ie 
political  arithmetician,  and  tte  exactions  of  the  tax**^. 
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gftiberer.  It  passed  'the  commons^  but  was  tbrown 
out  of  the  lords  on  the  second  reading. 

In  this  year,  an  able  French  author  observes,  that 
**  notwithstanding  the  plentiful  provision  for  the 
poor  in  France,  there  was  a  general  complaint  of  the 
increase  of  beggars  and  vagrants/'  and  adds,  '*  that 
the  French  political  writers,  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  plans,  had  fnresented  sevend  memorials  to  the 
ministry,  proposing  to  adopt  the  English  parodiial 
assessments,  as  greatly  preferable.  This  (Lord 
Kames  remarks)  is  a  curious  fact ;  for  at  that  very 
time,  people  in  London,  no  less  dissatisfied  with 
these  assessments,  were  writing  pamphlets  in  favour 
of  the  French  hospitals." 

Mr.  Fielding  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  poor, 
whom  he  divides  into  three  classes,  the  most  nu<* 
merous,  he  thinks,  consisting  of  those  who  were  able, 
but  unwilling  to  work.  He  proposed  a  general  plan 
for  estaUishing  houses  of  industry,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  each  county. 

.  A.  D.  1758.  Mr.  Massie,  in  a  pamf^let,  ascribef 
the  increase  of  the  poor,  to  monopolizing  farms  and 
enclosures  of  common  lands :  he  also  asserts,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  labourers,  and  many 
<^er  evils,  have  been  occasioned  by  removing 
mjultitudes  from  the  steady  employment  of  agricuir 
ture,  to  the  fluctuating  demands  of  trade  and  manu*^ 
fSMSture. 

A.  D.  1760.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  able  Tracts  on  the 
com  .trade,  states  that  in  his  time,  wheat  had  be* 
fome  much  more  generally  the  food  of  the  oommpa 
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people  than  it  had  been  in  1689;  but  adds,  dMt 
notwithstanding  this  increase,  sotne  verj  intelligent 
iaqnireni  were  of  opinion,  Umt  even  then,  not  more 
than  half  the  people  of  England  fed  on  wheat.  This, 
howerer,  is  eridence  of  a  great  improvement  in 
llie  general  diet  on  the  accession  of  George  IIL 
Harrison  menticms,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.' 
the  gei^  had  wheat  for  their  tables,  bnt  their 
bensehold,  and  poor  neighbours,  were  usually  oUiged 
to  content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and  oats.' 
It  appears  from  the  household  book  of  Sir  Edward 
CokC;  that  in  1596,  rye-bread  and  oatmetal  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  servants  in  giieat 
families  in  the  southern  counties.  Barley-bresMl  is 
stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by  Charles  I.,  in 
1626,  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of 
people.  Down  to  the  year  1800,  the  wriler  of  thi^ 
remembers,  that  oaten  bread  was  commonly  eaten  by 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  West  Ridiog  of  York* 
shire.  **  Every  one  knows  (Mr.  M*Culloch  remarks. 
Did.  of  Commerce),  how  inapplicable  these  state* 
ments  are,  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England 
at(  this  {oesent  time.  Wheat-bread  is  now  univer- 
sally made  use  of  in  towns  and  villages,  and  almost 
nntvenally  in  the  country.  Barley  is  no  longer  used; 
exempt  in  distilleries  and  in  brewing ;  oats  are  emi^ 
/  ployed  only  in  the  feeding  of  horses ;  and  'the  con-^ 
j  sumption  of  rye-bread  is  comparatively  inconsider* 
\  tJtAe.  The  produce  of  the  wheat  crops  has  been  at  the 
I  very  least  trekhd  since  1 760.  And  if,  to  this  immense 
in  the  supply  of  wheat*  we  add  the  still 
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more  extraordinary  increase  in  the  supply  of  bateh^ 
er's  meat,  the  fact  of  a  very  signal  improvement 
having  taken  plilce  in  the  condition  of  the  population 
in  respect  of  food,  will  be  obvious."  This  representa* 
tion  cannot  be  gainsayed,  it  is  only  to  be  feared  of 
late  years,  that  the  people  have  not  been  fully  able  to 
maintain  the  **  Vantage  ground"  they  had  gained* 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  provision  was 
made  for  the  register  of  all  parish  poor,  under  four 
years  of  age,  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  Mr. 
Hanway,  whose  exertions  on  this  occasion  wer6 
conspicuous,  remarks,  that  the  measure,  if  it  did  not 
at  once  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  was  the  surest  way  of  investigating  the  sub« 
ject:  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  forcible  repre* 
sentation  of  the  mortality  among  the  children  in 
London  workhouses,  that  an  act  passed  in  1767,  for 
obliging  all  parishes,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to 
said  pauper  children,  under  six  years  of  age,  within 
a  fortnight  after  birth,  or  received  in  the  workhouse, 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  to  be  nursed  till  they 
are  six  years  of  age :  the  act  further  directs,  that  for 
die  maintenance  of  every  such  child,  not  less  than 
is.  6d.  a  week  shall  be  paid  for  the  first  six  years  of 
their  age,  and  not  less  than  2s.  a  week  from  that 
time,  to  the  period  the  child  is  taken  away.  As  an 
inducement  to  good  conduct  in  nurses,  a  premium 
<^  lOs.  was  to  be  given  to  such  as  had  nursed  a 
diild  for  one  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parish 
guardians.     Dr.  Price  remarks,  that  prior  to  Uiis 
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•tatete,  afasott  all  parish  iofants  ia  tbe  m^ropoUs 
diadki  the  first  nx  yaan. 

Reqwctiiig^  apprentices^  the  same  act,  the  7tb 
Oeo.  IIL  0.  39,  s.  14,  remarks,  that  "*  it  oftea 
dktmha  the  peace  of  domestic  life,  cAteib  muurrimfe, 
and  discoarages  industry,  to  place  out  boys  to  the 
age  of  twenty-fear  years ;  and  enacts,  that  for  the 
Intare,  parish  officers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bind  out 
boys  and  giris  apptentioes,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  or  till  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years» 
and  no  longer." 

Dr.  Bam,  about  this  time,  offered  two  saggestieas 
for  the  improfement  of  the  poor-laws :  the  first  was» 
to  prerent  common  begging :  ^*  tUl  this  is  done,"  he 
eays^  **  all  other  regnlations  of  the  wisest  l^lature 
upon  earth,  will  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The  infalU* 
ble  way  to  restrain  beggars  and  yagrants  is,  to  gkm 
ikem  nothing.  If  none  were  to  give,  none  would 
beg;  and  the  whole  mystery  and  craft  would  be  at 
an  end  in  a  fortnight."  To  accomplish  this,  he  pnK 
poses,  that  every  one  who  rdieves  a  common  beg^;ar» 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  His  other  suggestion 
was,  to  control  the  irresponsible  power  of  overseers, 
by  placing  over  them  a  superintendent,  whose  jn- 
tisdietion  should  extend  over  a  certain  number  of 
parishes. 

A.  D.  1764.    James  WaU,  a  native  of  Greenodt, 

T    in  Scotland,  began  his  improvements  on  the  steam* 

angtnei  whereby  the  foundation  was  laid  lor  the 

pr^digioas  advance  in  wealth  and  peculation  whidi 

marked  the  reign  of  George  IIL    By  the  aid  of 
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WMielMffigry — tf  wkkb  the  steMn-engine  is  the  daaf 
mxmog  power— it  is  eonsidered  that  an  indtYidiMd 
caa  piodttce  200  times  more  goods  than  beeould  in 
1760.  Although  the  l^>onTs  of  Watt  are  unnoticed 
ittthegmeral  history  of  the  period,  they  have  proved  / 
of  more  hnportance  to  man  than  all  the  cotemporary  r^ 
tranaactiotta  of  war  and  diplomacy  in  which  Europe 
iMis  inrolred. 

A.  D.  1767.  An  ingenioiM  perscm^  James  HaF*««<^ 
gravesi.  a  earpentet  at  Blacld>uniy  inyents  the  8pini>  '^ 
ning  jenny,  the  first  of  a  sartea  of  medianical  im* 
pfoipem«&ts  in  tke  ec^ton  manufacture.  The  jennj 
^  w>aa  applical^e  only  to  the  i<q[nnning  of  ootton  for 
wcfty  bemg  unalde  to  gire  to  the  yasn  that  degree 
of  fiaenesa  and  hardness  which  is  requived  in  the 
warp :  but  this  deficiency  waa  soon  after  supptied 
l>y  the  mYentiott  of  the  spinning^firame,  that  wonder^ 
ful  piece  of  machinery  wkidi  spins  a  yaait  number  of 
Ikceads  of  any  degree  of  fioeneas  or  hardness ;  leafr- 
ing  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  machine  with  cottoo, 
aad  to  join  the  threads  when  they  Imppen  to  hreaiu 
Ibe  author  of  this  extraordinary  ccmtnTance  was 
Bidiard  Arkwrighly  a  nattte  of  Preston,  and  by  trade 
a  barber.  limg  in  a  manwfactuiti^  district^  his 
attention  waa  <bawn  to  the  operations  carrying  cm 
anmsdluin;  and  hearing  &om  every  one  cmaplaints 
of  the  deficient  supply  of  cotton  yam^  asnsted  by 
llbe  ingenni^  of  Jehu  Kay,  a  watdimaker,  of  War- 
lingten,  be  aet  about  contriving  a  plan  for  ehangii^ 
the  mode  of  spinning.  The  difficulties  he  encounr 
tend  west  great,  bodi  ftoaa  want  of  capital  and 
o  2 
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practical  skill  in  mechanics.  At  last  he  oUained 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  htm  to  bnild  a  factory, 
but  being  driven  from  Lancashire  by  fear  of  violence 
from  those  who  earned  their  subsistence  by  the  old 
mode  of  spinning,  he  removed  to  Nottingham.  In 
1769  he  obtained  a  patent  for  spinning  with  rollers; 
and  in  1771  he  took  out  a  second  patent,  for  a  new 
system  of  carding  and  roving  by  machinery.  In 
1786  Mr.  Arkwright  was  knighted,  and  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's 
patent,  in  1785,  further  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  mule  jenny ^ 
so  called  from  its  being  a  compound  of  the  jminy 
and  spinning-frame,  invented  by  Mr.  Crompton,  and 
the  power-loom,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cart« 
wright,  are  machines  that  have  had  the  most  powerful 
influence  on  this  branch  of  industry.  In  consequence 
of  their  introduction  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  has 
been  enormously  reduced ;  but  as  the  demand  for 
cottons  has  been  vastly  extended  by  their  extreme 
cheapness,  the  quantity  of  goods  produced,  and  tl^ 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  are 
now  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  .  Mr.  M'CuU 
loch  (Dictionary  of  Commerce^  p.  416)  estimates 
the  number  of  persons  directly  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  at  833,000;  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  wages  at  twenty  millions  a  year;  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  goods  produced  in  Great  Brttmn 
at  thirty-six  millions! 

A.  D.  1768.    By  the  7th  George  III.  c.  17,  it  is 
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aeiactedy  that  the  hours  of  working  of  tailors^  within 
the  city  of  LcHidon  and  five  mil^s  thereof,  shall  be 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  with  an  interval  of  one  {hour  only  for  re- 
freshment ;  and  that  their  wages  shall  be  any  sum  not 
exeeedmg  2$,  7^d.  per  diem,  except  during  a  general 
moimiing,  when  for  a  month  they  shall  not  exceed 
5s.  7^.  per  diem*  Masters  giving,  or  journeymen 
accepting,  higher  than  these  statutary  wages  may  be 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction* 

The  wages  of  silk-weavers  were  fixed  by  statute 
so  late  as  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 
.  A.  D.  1772.     Baron  Maseres  publishes  a  Pror^ 
fosalfor  establishing  Life  Annuities  far  the  Benqfit 
4^  the  Poor* 

A.  D.  178L  Robert  Raikes»  a  master-printer  of 
Gloucest^,  establishes  the  first  Sunday-school.  The 
I^iihuilhropic  aim  of  this  benevolent  individual  was 
I^Eeatly  facilitated  by  the  institution,  four  years  after, 
of  die  Sunday-school  Society ;  the  objects  of  which 
were  to  promote  by  correspondence  and  pecuniary 
assistance  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools :  to 
induce  the  opulent,  and  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
%Q  visit  and  superintend  them,  and  suggest  such  tm* 
provemehts  as  might  offer  to  their  consideration* 
](^ext  to  charity-schools  Sunday-schoolsmay  be  con- 
sidered the  second  step  in  the  progress  of  popular 
instruction.  Before  their  establishment  education 
yf9»  at  a  very  low  ebb,  even  among  the  middle  orders; 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  writing  and  spelling  of  re*- 
spectable  tradesmen  of  that  period.    The  improve* 
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HM&t  in  ^be  educatumof  die  woridog  claiMS  g»fB«A 
impulse  to  the  education  of  the  class  immedialdy 
abore  them. 

A.  D.  178^.  The  workhouse  plan,  originaUy 
adopted  above  a  century  ago,  received  a  great  ex« 
tensioa  from  an  act  passed  thb  year,  commonly 
called  Gilbert's  Act,  from  the  name  of  the  menolwr 
of  parliament  by  whom  it  was  framed.  -  This  act, 
aiming  to  combine  the  advantages  of  an  assemblage 
of  a  number  of  poor  on  one  spot,  of  a  minute  dhriskm 
f^  labour,  and  a  joint  management  of  expoiditure, 
empowered  magistrates  to  consider  any  large  work- 
house as  a  common  receptacle  for  the  poor  within  a 
diameter  of  twenty  miies.  Judicious  as  this  plan 
apparently  was,  it  has  not  been  successful :  proper 
care  has  seldom  been  taken  to  separate  tlie  inmates 
of  the  workhouses  according  to  their  age  or  their 
habits,  nor  has  the  division  of  employment  been  car- 
ried to  the  necessary  length.  Their  earnings  have 
consequently  been  insignificant,  and  the  charge  to 
^  the  parish  amounts  in  general  to  9/.,  10/.,  or  efven  161. 
each,  while  half  the  sum  would  sufliee,  if  psud  to  th^ 
poor  at  their  own  habitations.  It  has  thus  been 
fortunate  that  the  limited  extent  of  workhouses,  prior 
to  1820,  hardly  admitted  above  100,000  inmates. 
(Lowe*8  Present  State  of  England.)  This,  however, 
is  not  decisive  of  the  utility  of  workhouses  r  by  im- 
proving their  managment,  and  by  leaving,  as  has 
been  suggested,  to  able-bodied  claimants  only  tl^ 
option  of  accepting  relief  in  a  poor-house,  it  is  pro- 
bable many   would  decline  burdening  the  paiWh 
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rtAet  thaa  si^Miik  to  tketr  ditctpline  aod  co«nM 
fae. 

Mn  GUbert  »lao  instHuted  an  inquiry  into  puyie 
dMuiUes,  and  was  mathorof  various  other  expedients 
kr  improving  the  poof-laws  and  bettering  the  oon- 
dilion  of  the  poor*  Oneauggesdon  of  this  gentkmaa 
was,  to  timic  the  future  amount  of  the  poor  assess- 
iBont  to  the  a:reiage  expenditure  of  the  three  yeara 
ending  in  1785,  namely,  to  1,943,649^  ^ 

After  the  fiedlure  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  plan  Sir  William 
Young  took  up  the  subject  of  the  poor.  It  is  no 
sli^  recommendation  of  thi&  gentl^nnn  that  wmacf 
«f  his  suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  legtslatuifip 
mid  now  form  the  lea^  exceptioimhle  part  of  the  poocH 
laws.  Judicious,  however,  as  ^ir  William  Young 
twas  in  most  of  his  measures,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
iaarve,  that  it  is  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  hurtAil 
I  practice  of  paying  a  portion  of  the.  wages  of  laboums 
1|  4Mtt  of  the  poor-rates.  In  a  bill  he  introdueed,  it  waa 
provided  that,  to  relieve  agricultural  labourers  during  f^ 
winter,  magistrates  should  be  empowered  by  notksa 
affixed  tothe  church  door,  to  settle  a  rate  of  loc^tft  to 
ba^paid  to  labourers  out  of  employ,  from  ^ledOth^ 
Horember  to  the  28th  of  February ;  and  to  distribute 
somL  send  ^em  round  in  rotation  to  the  pariihion«% 
pffoportiondiy  as  they  paid  to  the  rates;  the  la* 
bourers  to  be  paid  by  the  person  employing  them, 
t|ro-thir<b  of  the  wages  so  settled,  and  one-third  by 
the  parish  officers  out  of  the  rates.  This  clause  wia 
borrowed  from  a  practice  already  mentioned,  which 
had  long  prevailed  in  Buckinghamshire  and  the  mid<- 
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kiid  comities.  Dariag  winter  labourers  out  of  mn* 
ploy  went  round  from  house  to  house,  and  were  eitlier 
employed  or  paid  by  each  parishioner  in  proportion 
to  his  poor  assessment:  they  were  called  rotmdimetu 

A.  D.  1786.  Mr.  Acland  publishes  a  project  to 
ttuible  the  poor  to  proTide  for  themselves  by  a  cmmr 
pulsory  subscription  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to 
a  general  fund :  a  scheme  recently  revived  by  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

A.D.I  790.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered 
to  visit  the  workhouses  within  their  jurisdiction,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  poor^  their  food,  clothing 
and  bedding,  and  to  summon  masters  of  poor-housat 
to  appear  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  answer  com* 
]daints  against  them. 

A.  D.  1793.  The  first  act,  the  33d  Geo.  III.  c* 
64,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rose,  for  the  regulation  •f 
Friendly  Societies.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  thp 
origin  of  these  associaticms ;  from  a  curious  accomit 
of  them  by  Sir  F.  Eden  (State  of  the  Poor,  v.  i.  p^ 
S90)  they  iq>pear  to  have  been  coeval  with  ^wU» 
and  coiporations.  A  new  act  was  passed  for  their 
Regulation  in  18299  the  provisions  of  which  weri 
framed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  moreintelligcol 
nembers  of  the  societies  themselves,  aided  by  th« 
suggestions  of  enlightened  individuals  who  felt  is^ 
terested  in  the  permanency  of  such  useful  institution^ 
In  1831  there  were  4117  friendly  societies  in  Eagi^ 
land,  and  the  number  of  members  probably  a  million 
and  a  half:  in  1815  the  number  of  members  waf 
ltt5,429.    Pari.  Paper,  No.  522,  Sess.,  1 825. 
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A.  D.  1795.  Some  grieTOus  a];»u8e8  were  tb^ 
year  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  poor* 
laws.  The  price  of  corn,  which  for  three  yeary 
preceding  had  aven^d  54f.,  rose  to  74ji.  a 
quarter.  As  wages  continued  stationary,  the  dis* 
tress  of  the  poor  was  very  great,  and  many  abler 
bodied  labourers,  who  had  rarely  belbre  applied  fos 
paiHsh  assistance,  became  claimants  for  relief.  In- 
stead of  meeting  this  emergency  by  temporary  ex^ 
pedients,  and  by  grants  of  relief  proportioned  to  the 
urgency  of  each  individual  case,  one  uniform  syst^a 
was  adopted.  The  magistrates  of  Berks  and  scmbo 
of  the  southern  counties  issued  tables,  showing  th$ 
wages  which  they  thought  every  Ifibouring  man  ps^ 
ought  to  receive,  according  to  variations  in  iheprice 
of  bread  and  the  number  of  his  family ;  and  they 
accompan»d  these  tables  with  an  order,  directing 
the  parish  <^cers  to  make  up  the  difference  to  the 
labourer^  in  the  event  of  the  wages  paid  to  him  by 
Ins  emjdoyer  falling  short  of  the  tabular  allowance. 
Aaaetwasatthesame  time  passed  to  allow  the  justices 
to  administer  relief  out  of  the  workhouses,  and  also 
to  relieve  such  poor  persons  as  had  property  of  their 

0WD. 

Thk  system,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  did  not 
dose  wiUi  the  temporary  necessity  in  which^  it  ori^ 
giftata),  and  its  evils  have  been  threefold.  1.  To 
make  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  breads  takes  awi^ 
aU  motive  for  economising  its  consumption  in  dear 
ffears,  and  thus  throws  the  entire  pressure  of  a 
8CAr<^  on  the  payers  of  poor*rates«  especially  the 
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iBiddle  classes,  wko  may  tlMttselvei  be  snffeaog 
fnm  the  high  price  of  pKmsioas«  2.  ToproportaOK 
tiie  parish  allowaiioe  to  the  uuwiber  of  cluldrei^  was 
granting  a  bo«nty  on  marriages  to  the  poakire  in* 
j«ry  of  the  sing^  man.  3.  To  render  wag^s  mufonu* 
by  raising  th^n  all  up  to  a  fixed  standard  of  n^ 
mnnerationy  by  payments  oat  of  the  rates,  was  placing 
^  idle  and  dissolute  on  a  level  with  the  ofderly  and 
industrioas.  It  was  a  complete  system  of  leFelling 
as  subTeisive  of  the  rights  of  industry,  as  an  agrarian 
law,  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  woaldbeof  the  rigfatsjof 
property,  destro^^ing  all  motives  to  indq^endent  €Xf 
«rdoo,  economy,  and  forethought. 

A.  D.  1796.  On  the  12th  of  February  Mr.  Whit^ 
bread,  on  moving  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labourers  in  husbandry 
be  read  a  second  time,  nmcte  this  statement.  He  said 
that  **  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  labourers  had 
long  been  struggling  with  increasing  misery  till  th€ 
pressure  had  become  almost  too  griewmt  to  be  em* 
dured ;  while  die  patiaice  of  the  sufferers,  under  dieff 
accumulated  distresses,  had  been  conspicttottsand  ex- 
«nplary."  This  appears  a  very  extraordinary  nspiB*^ 
sentation  when  it  is  considered  that  the  intolerable 
load  of  war  taxes  had  hardly  begun  to  be  felt,  and  as 
die  Bank  of  England  had  not  ceased  to  pay  in  goM* 
it  was  anterior  to  the  depreciation  of  the  curreney* 
Tet  there  were  evident  symptoms,  even  at  this  period, 
of  an  over-supply  of  labour,  and  the  remedies  eug* 
gested  for  this  redundancy  were  of  a  most  singular 
I  descriptbn«    Mr.  Whitbread  recommended  the  im- 
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mediiie  esUblisliment  of  a  mimmum  of  wa^ ;  a 
measure  at  mju^  agaiast  the  employer  as  a  maxtmna 
woald  be  against  Ae  annoyed.  Mr.  Pitt,  ta  reply, 
adiaitted  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  crn^^ 
«id  sach  as  could  not  be  wished  on  any  principle  of 
humanity  or  policy.  But  he  argued  s^ainst  the 
proposition  of  l€r.  Whitbread  as  contrary  to  sound 
principles,  and  coadsded  in  these  words:  **  WhaH 
a^asures  then  could  be  found  to  supply  the  delect  f 
Left  us/'  said  he,  ^'  n»ke  rdief  (by  the  parish),  in  cases 
where  there  are  a  number  of  children,  a  matter  tt 
right  and  an  honour,  instead  of  a  ground  for  oppro- 
briom  and  contempt.  This  will  make  a  karf^  fimiiff 
a  blessing  and  not  a  cunie ;  and  this  #iU  draw  a 
ptofBT  Ime  of  dtstinotaon  between  those  who  ire  aUe 
to  pfOTide  for  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  thoaa 
who,  after  baring  evriched  th^  country  with  a 
number  of  children  ha?e  a  claim  upon  ks  assiflianoa 
Ibrth^  support.'' — Pari,  Histwryy  vol.  xxxii.  p.  710* 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  enter  fully  into  the  question,  bat 
appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  principles  laid  down^ 
and  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  conclusion,  complimented 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  recommended  government  ^*  to  iustitute 
'  a  Kherai  premium  far  large  families  !  " 

These  doctrines  it  is  apparent  inculcate  the  most 
olijectioaable  provisions  of  the  poor-laws^  and  show 
how  completely  the  real  causes  of  the  depression  of 
the  labouring  classes  were  misunderstood  by  the 
statesmen  of  1796.  They  seem  not  to  have  beea 
aware  tiiat  the  supply  of  labour,  like  that  of  any 
other  commodky,  may  exceed  the  d«iiand»  and  that 
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to  encourage  the  piodaction  of  an  artieie  already 
redundant  mutt  tend  still  further  to  lower  its  price* 
Had  there  been  a  glut  in  the  sugar*maricet  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  Mr.  PiU  or  Mr.  Whitbread 
would  have  proposed  as  a  remedy  a  premium  to 
the  planters  on  the  growth  of  that  product. 

The  opmions  of  politicians  on  this  subject  were 
agreeable  to  the  principles  which  had  long  passed 
current  among  dtrtinguished  writers;  namely,  thai 
the  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
people.  Rousseau,  in  his  Qmtrai  Socimlf  asks, 
**  What  is  the  most  certain  sign  that  the  people  are 
muntained  and  prosper  ?  It  is  their  number ,  or  in 
other  words  their  populousness.  Do  not  se^  for 
this  sign  in  any  other  quarter.  That  gorernment, 
when  without  naturalizations,  without  extrinsic 
means,  without  colonies,  the  citizens  multiply  and 
increase  to  the  greatest  degree,  is  without  doubt  the 
best.''  Applying  this  test  to  the  actual  condition  of 
diderent  European  countries  it  would  follow,  that  the 
canton  of  Geneva,  where,  exclusive  of  immigration^ 
the  inhabitants  increase  only  mi  annually,  must  be 
one  of  the  most  wretched  spots  in  Europe ;  wh8« 
the  Irish,  who  have  quadn4>led  their  number  within 
a  century,  must  be  in  a  state  of  enviable  blessedness. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  fact  is  the  reverse 
in  both  instances. 

Rousseau,  however,  was  nd  so  singular  and  mit* 
taken  in  this  opinion  as  in  many  of  his  paradoxei^ 
Mirabeau  acquire^  the  title  of  t^  '^  Friend  of  Maa* 
kind^"  by  laying  down  the  principle,  that  ''  it  is 
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their  number  that  constitutes  the  riches  and  the 
power  of  empires;*'  and  Dr.  Price  treated  thi^t 
propositioD  as  a  generally  received  and  incontio- 
vertible  axipm :  "Every  body  knows,"  says  he,  "that 
the  power  of  a  state  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  that  in  consequence  the  encourage" 
ment  of  its  population  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  those  who  administer  its  affairs.''  It  was 
doubtless  in  conformity  with  this  dogma  that  the 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
augment  the  fiscal  means  of  the  country  by  taxing 
bachelors^  and  granting  premiums  on  proUfic  house* 
wives.  So  prevalent  was  the  feeling,  that  it  found 
its  way  into  poetry,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  sings — 

111  fares  the  state  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay ! 

After  all,  the  error  of  these  eminent  individuals 
was  rather  one  of  degree  and  of  circumstances,  than 
of  absolute  principle.  They  were  wrong  in  thinking 
diat  the  increase  of  population  ever  requires  en- 
couragement ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  state  to  provide 
tfubustence,  and  the  increase  of  the  people  will  follow 
as  an  unfailii^  consequence.  They  were  right  ill 
considering  men  the  rkhes  of  a  country,  the  end  of 
all  legislation  and  public  polky.  But  they  must 
surely  have  intended  men  that  could  h^  productweUf 
etm^hi^d;  not  pensioners  of  a  parish,  nor  of  the 
state,  who  ponsusHe  without  yielding  services  in 
return.  There  is  truly  no  commodity — if  so  disparag- 
ing an  qpithet  may  be  applied  to  nature's  noblest 
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prod«ctk»--to  precunu  at  irnn^  EftB  m  inil«* 
lived  Indian  (ran  the  plains  of  Africa  will  fetdi  a 
kmdred  pounds  in  the  slareHBarkets  of  Ameiiea; 
but  how  ittveh  more  Yalnahle  were  a  eiviliied,  in* 
strueted)  and  inde&tagable  Europemi !  Yet  see  how 
he  is  depreciated  I  We  gire  nothing  for  an  »rtide 
with  which  we  are  already  abundantly  supplied^ 
not  eren  for  air  or  water,  though  indispensal^e  to 

i  support  liie.    But  an  Englishman  has  become  less 

'  valuable  than  either  element ;  he  is  not  only  wkkmit 
price  but  has  actually  become  whatalg^nraistscdla 
B^ative  quantity,  that  is,  something  worth  less  than 
nothing,  and  a  premium  has  positirdy  been  offered 

•    for  his  expatriation  I 

Messrs.Whitbread,  Pitt,  Rousseau,  and  Dr.  Price, 
therefore,  were  wrong  in  maintaining,  without  re- 

'  ference  to  circumstances,  that  a  multitude  of  people  ' 
constitute  the  wealth  of  nations ;  men  are  only  Tahia- 

\  Ue  when  scarce — ^when  they  are  in  demand,  irotwhea 

jp  the  supply  of  them  is  redundant. 

It  is  worthy  of  ranark,  that  while  vague  and  ma^ 
yluiosophical  notions  on  population  were  beii^  ccfo** 
teoanced  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  mu^ 
■sunder  principles  were  inculcated  by  the  Constitiient 
AsaoEibly  of  France.  A  committee  of  that  enliglit^ 
fned  and  patriotic  body  laid  doira  the  following 
doctrine: 

**  An  excefsttfs  popukition»  wkhout  a  proportioHd 
demand  for  its  labour,  and  wkhout  abundant  j»o* 
Asoticms  to  supply  iu  wants,  cannot  but  be  an  over* 
Bhtlming  inonnbcance  to  a  state:  for  neeessanly 
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iimeieemvfe  population  most  iwide  aaMmgst  iU  I 
greater  numbers  all  these  adTantages  which  one  ins  I 
^ttennm  would  have  found  amfdy  sufficient  for  its  \ 
%Mint8.  In  such  a  case  it  must  be  an  ineritable  I 
consequence  that  the  uMges  of  lah<mr  muitjbll  from  / 
the  competiticm  of  workmen ;  whence  a  comj^ete  / 
slate  of  indigence  must  result  to  those  persons  who  ( 
cannot  find  employment  at  all,  and  an  incomplete  \ 
Subsistence  for  those  who  may  be  fortun^e  enough  ) 
to  find  it."  --^ 

The  tendency  of  competition  to  reduce  wages  and 
alnridge  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes  is  here 
clearly  and  succinctly  announced.  A  much  safer 
criterion  of  national  happiness  than  an  increase  of 
population  is  liad.down  in  the  proposition,  that*' the 
true  test  of  the  prosperity  of  a  state  is  the  dtcreastt 
tfkg  nwrttiUtfff  as  compared  with  the  number  ci  its 
btrths." 

A.  D.  1797.  Du  Bdl  {mbli^ies  a  pampUet 
under  the  una»>uming  title  of  an  Experiment  tM  ^ 
JMneaiian,  explaining  the  syst^n  of  teaching  he 
had  introduced  in  1789  into  the  charity-school  over 
which  he  presided  at  Madras.  The  Reverend  author 
had  frequently  observed  the  advantages  attending 
the  mode  of  teaching  by  writing  in  sand  practked 
limn  time  immemorial  in  air  the  native  schools  of 
Malabar.  He  thence  resolved  to  adopt  the  practice^ 
but  met  with  difficulties  Irom  the  confirmed  habits  of 
^  teachers,  who  were  grown  up  men  ;  and  on  thai 
arcooant  had  recourse  to  the  pism  of  teaching  by  t6e 
sMsr  boys^  whose  habits  and  prejudices  were  mora 
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easily  oTerccMne,  and  whom  he  was  able  with  Ultle 
difficulty  to  qualify  as  instructors  to  the  rest*  la 
adopting  this  expedieiit  he  did  systematically  what 
had  been  done  more  or  less  before  in  most  European 
chools.  But  Dr.  Bell  had  the  great  merit  of  over* 
coming  a  specific  difficulty  in  educaticm — the  pre* 
judices  of  adults  against  sand-writing — ^by  substitut- 
ing boys.  The  same  benevolent  individual  also  in« 
troduced  the  method  of  reading  and  pronouncing  by 
syllables  instead  of  the  common  way :  thus  teaching 
the  art  of  spelling  with  greater  ease  and  cojrrectneM. 
Dr.  Beirs  plan  was  communicated,  as  already 
stated  in  1797,  and  in  the  following  year  Mi.  Joseph 
Lancaster  brought  into  general  notoriety  the  prin-> 
ciples  of  the  Madras  system.  From  these  indi- 
viduals arose  the  National  School  Society,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  the  name  of 
the  latter  being  adopted  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  after  separation  from  its  founder. 
The  chief  distmction  between  the  Bell  and  Lancas* 
t^  schools  is,  I  believe,  that  in  the  former  the  learning 
of  the  church  catechism  and  attendance  at  a  place 
of  worship  of  the  Church  Establishment  are  indis- 
pensable  conditions. 

A.  D.  1798.  The  publication  of  An  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population  by  Mr.  Malthus,  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  economical  science.  The 
main  propositions  of  this  gentleman  are,  that  there  ii 
a  tendency  in  mankind  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  secondly,  that  this  tend* 
ency  is  checked,  either  by  the  misery  occasioned 
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l^y  deficieiicy  ot  fdod;  or  by  thB  moral  intril^fiftcfr- 
MrUoh  eontr^  tbe  full  indalgeDce  of  the  proorettm; 
pwman  wben  huii&l  toiiaqppine^s. 

Of  a  portion  at  least  of  tiiia  pbilotoph  j,  it  may  be' 
truly  said,  that  .it  is  nearly  as  old  aii  the  oreadon^ 
and  must  have  been  reco^ised  by  the  eadteat  of 
the  human  race :  but  the  author  was  the  first  to  tAuom 
by  a  masterly  mqoiry  into  the  past  and  present  stale 
of  mankind,  the  practical  applieation  of  hs  piiftcU 
pits  to  the  wellbeing  of  society*  Ih  this  tespiset. 
he  rendered  a  service  of  inestimable  price,  and  gavtf 
a  new  character  to  morals  and  legislation.  Contrary 
t«  previously  established  tnaxtms  it  became  manifest  ^ 
that  the  great  merit  ia  governments  and  iadivldualiir 
consists,  not  in  augmenting  the  number  of  people^ 
but  the  meam»  of  sub6astdn<» ;  if  the  ktter  is  pro-^ 
Tided,  the  former  follows  as  unfeulingty  as  harvest 
does  the  seed-tkne. 

.  Had  this  important  doctrine  be^  set  forth  )e«4 
with  an  air  of  novelty  and  more  as  adnutted  and  sel^ 
«videttt  truA,  as  k  had  been  done  by  Wallace; 
Smith,  Fraakhn,  Young,  and  o^er  anterior  writers, 
it  would  not  perhaps  hare  encouatsred  the  sevem 
and  lengthened  opposkioii  it  has  experienced. 
i  Afittt  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Kr.  Hahhuii 
unbraced  the  vri^le  of  his  science.  8e  established 
iPConteslaUy  tbe  tendaney  io£  mankind  to  mulU]^ 
Weieeia,  asnl  itodatetsorii^oonseciueaicest  ttutke 
did  not  sufieiefitiy  appnsdate  the  operatbn  of  ano«  ^ 
tb^.prineipia  of  ourMituve;  l>e  important  trutk 
overlooked  by  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Pot0LhH<m 
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kf  tbat  man  is  a  reasoning  and  self-loying  creatdre/ 
and  though  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  him  to 
increase  his  number,  there  is  aUo  in  him  a  natural; 
teikdency  to  derise  expedients  for  meeting  and 
controlling  its  hurtful  consequences.  The  doctrine 
6f  population,  therefore,  is  not,  as  its  philanthropic 
expounder  assumed,  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine 
of  human  improvement ;  neither  does  it  afford  any 
gtotthd  for  the  paralyzing  inference  that  all  pro* 
jects  of  social  amelioration  are  vain,  save  the 
•ingle  one  of  limiting  the  multiplicatiim  of  our 
species. 

A.  D.  1802.  An  act  of  this  year,  still  in  force, 
the  42  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  provides,  that  in  all  woolim 
and  cotton  mills  and  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom,> 
in  which  three  or  more  apprentices,  or  twenty  or 
more  other  persons  are  employed,  apprentices  shall^ 
have  two  complete  suits  of  clothing  yearly ;  that 
the  hOurd  of  working  shall  not  exceed  twelve  hours, 
exclusive  of  meal-times,  for  which  three  hours  are 
^owed;  that  they  shall  be  instructed  every  day 
for  the  font  four  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  that  the  apart^ 
ments  of  male  and  female  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and 
two  only  sleep  in  one  bed ;  that  the  rooms  shall  be 
washed  with  quicklime  and  water  twice  a  year,  and 
kept  well  aited;  that  at  Midsummer  sessions  tw» 
riliters  shall  be  i^pomted,  to  report  the  condition 
of  such  mills  and  factones ;  and  that  copies  of  the 
a^  shall  be  fixed  up  in  two  conspiciious  parts  of  the 
buihUng. 
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The  objection  to  legialattve  interference  with  the  \, 
labour  of  adults  does  not  apply  to  infants,  who  are    ^ 
not  possessed  of  the  same  capabilities,  nor  subject  to 
the  same  legal  responsibility  for  their  actions.     As 
the  law  properly  interferes  to  protect  children  from 
the  neglect  and  cruelty  of  their  parents,  it  may,  with 
much  stronger  reason,  interfere  to  protect  them  from 
the  neglect  and  cruelty  of  masters,  who  are  uncon- 
nected with  them  by  the  same  natural  ties.  ' 
*  A.  D.  1807.     On  the  I9th  of  February  Mr.  Whit-^ 
bread  brought  forward  his  plan  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  encouraging  industry  and  relieving 
the  poor.      He  expressed  his  concurrence  in   the 
principles  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  the  poor-laws  to  deteriorate  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes*    From  returns  made  up  in 
1803,  it  appeared  that  upon  a  population  in  England 
abd  Wales  of  8,870,000  not  less  than  1,234,000 
wa«  partakers  of  parochial  relief;  that  is  nearly 
one-seventh  part  of  the  people  was  indebted  to  the 
other  six,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  support.     Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  undertaking  was  very  extensive.     Its  main 
principle  was  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  industrious 
of ders ;  to  give  them  consequence  in  their  own  eyes ; 
to  excite  thmn  to  acquire  property  by  the  prospect  of 
tasting  its  sweets ;  to  render  dependent  poverty  de- 
grading in  their  estimation  and  at  all  times  less  de- 
sirable th^n  independent  industry.     For  the  attain- 
ment of  these  issues  he  proposed  a  system  of  national 
liducation  by  the  establishment  of  parochial  schook; 
not  compulsory  on  the  poor,  which  would  destroy 
h2 
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their  object,  but  vohintary.  The  bill  fell  to  Ae 
ground,  partly  from  a  change  of  administration,  and 
was  finally  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Peers,  August 
11th,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

A.  D.  1814.  The  act  of  the  ^h  of  Elisabeth^ 
which  prohibited  the  eieccise  of  any  trade,  craft,  or. 
mystery  then  exercised  in  the  kingdom,  unless  a 
person  had  previously  senred  to  it  an  apprenticeship 
of  at  least  seven  years,  is  replied  by  54  Geo.  IIL 
>  c.  96,  with  a  saving  clause  for  the  custon»  of  mutii« 
cipal  corporations  and  companies  lawfully  instituted^ 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth  had  long  been  complained' 
of  as  an  impolitic  interference  with  the  freedom  oC 
individuals ;  and  the  courts  of  law,  by  some  singular 
interpretations,  had  lent  all  the  assistance  in  their, 
power  to  -evade  its  provisions.  For  example,  tha^ 
act  plainly  indudes  the  whole  kingdom  of  England 
and  Wales,  but  it  was  interpreted  to  refer  to  market^ 
ti^ivns  only,  and  to  those  trades  which  were  ^cercised 
when  the  stdtute  was  passed,  without  reference  to 
suck  as  had  been  subsequeutly  introduced.  It  was* 
adjudged  that  a  coachmaker  could  neither  himself 
make  nor  employ  a  journeyman  to  make  coach** 
wheels,  but  mast  buy  them  of  a  master-wheelwright^ 
the  latter  trade  having  been  fallowed  in  England 
before  the  6th  of  Elizabeth.  9ut  a  wheelwi^lity. 
though  he  ha4  nev^  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
coachmaker,  might  either  make  himself,  or  employ 
journeymen  to  make  coaches^  the  trade  of  a  coaehi 
maker  not  b^g  widun  the  statute  because  not 
exercised  in  Sni^s^nd  at  tbe-timi^  when  it  was  passed  t 
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inKTIong'toleratioii  of  ixich.  absurdities  shows  how 
.liittcult  it-  is  to  g«t  bad  laws  repealed,  when  they 
hurt  become  cemented  with  existing  interests. 

A.D.  1815.  The  practice  of  setting  the  assize,  or 
of  fixing  the  quality  and  price  of  bread  publicly 
sold,  which  had  been  customary  ficom  the  time  of 
Henry  UL,  waif  this  year  dMmhed  m  the  metropolis, 
iby  act  of  parliament*  In  other  places,  though  the 
{lower  to  set  an  assiie  stiQ  sabsists,  it  is  seldom  en* 
forced*  The  policy  of  the  legislature,  in  endea* 
.tfouring  to  regulate  the  priee  of  labour  and  provisions, 
was  the  same,  namely,  to  prevent  monopoly  and  im« 
|>osition;  but  this  task  was  futile,  if  hot  superfiuous$ 
as  the  competition  among  sellers,  m  any  extensive 
branch  of  business,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
:i^;ainst  eombinations,  and  the  discrimination  of 
ilwyerS)  againat  fraud  and  adulteraticm. 

A«D.  1817«  Apariiamentaryoottmittee,ofwhich 
Mr.  Stourges  Bourne  was  chairman,  makes  an  elabo- 
tate  report  on  the  abuses  and  tendency  of  the  poor-- 
laws, suggesting  div^s  improvements  in  their  ad- 
ministration, which  w^re  subsequently  incorporated 
in  acts  of  Uie  legislature,  especially  59  Geo.  III. 
€.  12,  ^npoweriiig  parishes  to  establish  managing 
vestries,  and  assistimt  overseers,  to  build  and  enlarge 
workhouses,  and  purchase  land  for  the  employment 
of  paupers. 

A.  D.  1818.  An  Infant  School,  established  on 
Brewer's  Green,  Westmin^r^  by  Messrs.  Brougham, 
liin^  I,  ^  B.  Smith,  Macaulay,  Balungton,  Leake, 
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Hase,  Walker*  Wilson,  Sir  Tbomas  Baring,  Lord 
Dacre,  and  tbe  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  idea 
df  an  infant  school  was  suggested  by  the  asylum 
provided  by  Mr.  Owen,  for  the  children  of  the 
adult  population  of  New  Lanark.  (Wilder^in  Oft 
Infant  Edueation^  p.  67.)  That  they  might  not  be  a 
hinderance  to  the  labours  of  their  parents,  and  be 
preserved  from  vicious  associations  in  the  streets;, 
they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  women,  whose 
business  it  was  to  provide  amusement  and  instmc* 
tion  adapted  to  their  years.  The  success  of  the  first 
iittempt  of  this  kind  in  England^  induced  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  1820,  to  establish  an  infant  school  at  his 
own  expense,  in  Quaker-street,  Spitalfields.  In 
1824,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  formation  of  an 
infant  School  Society,  at  which  Lord  Lansdowiw 
presided.  Since  then,  infant  schools  have  become 
general  in  England,  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  Ireland. 
.  Th^  objects  sou^t  by  these  establishments  are 
threefold;  first,  to  preserve  young  children  from 
the  vice  and  mischief  to  which  they  are  liable,  from 
Aie  n^lect  or  inability  of  their  parents  :  secondly, 
to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue  and 
•knowledge;  by  which  they  may  be  prepared  for.^ 
more  advanced  state  of  educaticm  und  improvements 
^d,  thirdly,  to  accomplish  both  these  ends  by  ^ 
mere  cheerful  and  natural  mode  of  tuition  ihwfL 
Jieretofore  practised  in  dame  schools.  The  superior 
discipline  of  an  infant  school,  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived on  examination.     Adults  have  not  profited 
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more  by  t&e  introdnctiott  of  belter  principles  of  eivil 
gOYemmeaty  thsn  chiMrea  by  a  better  system  of 
edttcatioB. 

•  A.  D.  1818.  The  exposnre  by  Mr.  Broagham  of 
|J[>isies  in  public  charities,  excites  intense  interest. 
IThe  inde^igable  laboors  of  this  gentl^nan  appear  to 
have  had  two  obje^s  in  view;  first,  to  introduce  a  pah 
tochtal  system  of  popular  education ;  ilnd,  seeoikllyv 
io  provide  funds  for  the  undertaking,  either  by  pidb^ 
he  provision,  or  by  restitution  to  their  original  pur»- 
poses,  of  the  misapplted  endowments  of  charitable 
foundatioas.  In  1816,  and  the  two  following  years^ 
m.  mass  of  useful  informiU^ion  had  been  laid  before 
parliament,  by  a  c(»nmittee  appointed  to  *^  Inqiura 
into  the  Eduottion  of  the  Lower  Orders,"  at  first  in 
London,  and  afterwards  throughout  England.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  i^owed,  that  a  large 
fMN^portion  of  the  population  was  without  the  means 
of  instruction: — ^in  the  metropolis,  the  number  of 
children  totally  uneducated,  was  computed  at 
100,000,  and  in  all  England,  500,000.  By  the 
returns  of  education  in  1818,  it  af^ears  there  were 
23,611  endowed,  unendowed,  and  Sunday  sdiools^ 
at  which  were  cUUly  taught  644,282  children,  and 
once  a  week  452,817  children :  total  taught  daily  and 
:weekly,  1,097,099.  As  many  of  the  Sunday  are 
also  included  in  the  number  of  day  scholars,  it  was 
computed  that  the  actual  number  of  children  re^ 
ceiving  education  was  about  850,000 :  so  that  more 
than  one^thirdof  all  the  children  were  suflferedio 
grow  up  without  instruction. 
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'  Aftotfaer  iiatrartaftt  iemk  of  the  inqaoieBof  tht 
'JBdMcatioa  Cmnmittee,  orer  vhidi  Mr.  Broagliaiii 
presided,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Conunissioa  by 
Idle  Cfowsiy  to  inqnufe  iota  tbe  men^eaieiit  of  ckari- 
XM»  endowMents.  Tke  comiiiMiion«»  ai«  ttreotf 
•n  Btiaibery  ten  of  tiiem  stipendiary,  and  are  divided 
jnto  boards,  each  board,  bj  etamJnatkma  on  ibk 
4ipot,  inveitigating  the  diarities  of  a  pariidi,  district 
4ir  corporation.  The  universilies  and  pablic  6chool% 
^Hurities  having  special  visttttrs  or  officers  appointed 
by  the  founders,  and  duiities  siqipoctedprincipatty 
hj  Tolonfary  sabsoripiions,  ate  e:teBipt  itout  the  in«> 
^puries  of  the  CommisstoiierB.  Their  labours  are 
smnnally  reported  to  parliament,  and  a  voluminoue 
mass  of  details  have  acoumnlated  :  proceedings  have 
i)een  institnted  in  the  Conrt  of  Chancery  againat 
•ome  of  the  grosser  cases  of  abvtte:  but  though  the 
vevenue  appertaining  to  the  poor  has  been  aseer^ 
tained  to  be  of  immense  amount^  no  legislative  mea* 
Mre  has  yet  bem  introdn^d  to.  inprave  its  future 
administiatioa.  The  powers  of  the  commissioners, 
iunless  furdier  continued,  expire  at  Uie  end  of  the 
363d;  session  of  parliament. 

A.D.  1819.  Mr.  Robert  Owen  attracts  atten^ 
tion  by  tbe  zeal  vdth  whkh  be  endeavours  to  pio^ 
mote  his  Rational  SytUm  qf  Society.  Tbe  leading 
idea  of  this  gentleman  is,  that  the  character  of  man 
•is  not  formed  by  Am  but  fur  Hn^  either  by  natural 
erganisatioo  or  the  external  circumstances  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected  from  birth.  Hence,  Mr. 
Owen  concludes,  that  by  improving  the  circumf* 
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oitaoic^y  if)iic&  sanbioid  a&  itidhidtsid  m  Ms  early 
fyisafS)  the  iiidivid«al  kimself  imty  he  improved,  an^ 
-tti  place  of  ftn  inferior  Hiay  be  miKle  a  very  superior 
JbiedDg..  hot  this  doctrine  t^ere  is  much  truth,  and 
sAe  errors  jm^bably  of  Mr*  Owen  <jb  net  ebnsist  s6 
flkudi;  ia  its  adoptiim  a»  m  the  measures  he  has  sug^- 
.gested  for  reducing  it  to  praetiee.  The  mfluence  <X 
,earl^  idipceiaionB/  in  other  Kroids  of  education,  on 
the  formation  of  character,  has  never  been  denied; 
4Bto  have  only  di^Rssed  about  the  best  mode^of  ap- 
rpiyiag  the  prkmple.  It  has  been  irell  obserredF^ 
^^  That  at  least  all  di£Sireiices  which  exbt  between 
idasses  (nr  bodies  of  men  is  the  9^Sect  of  education; 
.it  ifl  the  cause  of  diffeieiiee  between  aTurk  and  ^ 
Englishman,  the  wiMest  stfmge,  and  an  EuropeasF. 
•Whatev>er  is  made  of  any  class  of  miefi,  we  ma^ 
Urntk  be  sore  is  possible  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
•&«Ba&  lace.  What  a  field  fbr  exertion  {  what  aprize 
,to  be  won  V-^Stq).  Eney.  SHt^  art  EduemHm. 
'  A.D.  1820.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Mr.  Broug- 
ham,  in  an  elaborate  address  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, comprising  a  vast  mass  of  information  relative 
to  the  state  of  education  in  England,  unfolds  his 
plan  of  popular  instruction.  The  leading  feature  df 
this  project  viras  to  render  national  education  a  part 
of,  and  subordinate  to  the  national  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  Parochial  schools  were  to  be  esta- 
Uished,  and  partly  maintained  by  a  school-rate, 
levied  on  houseke^ers,  and  partly  by  a  trifling 
'weekly  payment  by  the  scholars.    Tlie  schoolmaster 
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40  be  a  ^^eember  of  the  church  of  Englftod,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  school-rate  payers,  tofaject  to  the 
■ai^proyal  of  the  parson,  who  also  was  to  be  autho- 
rized to  euter  th^  school  at  all  times  and  examiue  the 
^children.  The  expense  of  erecting  schoob,  itwM 
estimated,  would  amount  to  half  a  million,  and  the 
annual  charge  of  their  maintenance  to  150,000/.  Mr. 
Brougham's  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  July  lldi, 
and  not  afterwards  proceeded  in*       . 

A,  P.  1823.  A  sum  of  money,  voted  by  pariii^ 
ment,  to  effect  the  removal  of  a  number  of  penons 
from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  to  Upper  Canada*  It  is  mtended  merely  as  an 
experiment  to  try  the  practicability  of  emigrati<m  aa 
a  mean  of  relief  for  the  imemployed  poor*  The 
emigration  to  the  Cape  consisted  of  artisans  and  la- 
bourers, with  th^  families,  to  the  nunoter  of  about 
,350,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ingram*  The  emi- 
gration to  Upper  Canada  consisted  of  586  persona, 
iinder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robinson.  The  emi- 
j^ants  to  America  were  conveyed  to  the  Bathurat 
district,  in  Canada,  where  portions  of  uncleared  land 
were  allotted  to  the  heads  of  families,  implements 
of  husbandry  and  buildipg  furnished,  and  supplies 
of  provisions  allowed,  until  they  could  raise  aub^ 
sistence  from  the  soil.  The  success  of  the  first  expe* 
riment  led  to  a  second  grant  from  parliament  in 
1825,  and  2024  of  the  destitute.  Irish  were  conveyed 
to  the  Newcastle  district  in  Upper  Canada.  Sub^ 
.sequent  accounts,  received  from  Messrs.  Robinsoi|, 
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lUchards,  md  Captttin  BtsU  Hall,  spoke  favburaUy 
of  the  succeiBs  of  these  attempts  at  colonization, 
.  A.  D,  ia23.  The  London  Mechanics*  InstitntioR 
establialied  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Bhrkbeck  and 
l>thetSy  principally  for  the  diffusion,  by  lectures,  the 
formation  of  a  library  and  re^ing-rooms  of  those 
branches  of  sci^oce  most  appropriate  to  the  ayocationg 
/rfthe  industrious  classes*  Institutions  on  similarprin- 
ciples  had  previously  existed  at  Birmingham  and 
m  Scotland,  but  tiie  example  of  the  metropolis  led 
to  ^ir  establishment  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
idngdom. 

A.  D.  1824,  This  and  the  following  year  formed 
.an  important  period  of  legiriation  with  respect  to 
the  weeing  classes ;  all  the  old  statutes,  from  the  r 
3dd  Edward  L,  amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty, 
.relative  to  combinations  of  workmen,  were  repealed^ 
-so  far  as  they  relate  to  combinations  to  6x  the  rate 
^f  wages,  or  hours  of  work,  or  the  mode  of  c<mduct- 
ing  any  business  or  msmufacture»  The  repeal  of 
4bese  acts  has  swept  out  of  the  statute-book  nearly 
the  last  remnants  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  ope^ 
Yative  industry.  The  injustice  had  long  been  glaring 
<if  allowmg  masters  to  fix,  in  concert,  the  price  of 
their  commodities,  and  interdicting  to  woilcmen  aii 
^ual  liberty  in  filling  the  price  of  their  labour.  But 
the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  law  must  be  exercised 
without  abridgbg  the  liberty  of  others.  Workmen 
jDday  voluntarily  unite  to  set  what  price  they  think 
&t  on  their  labour,  and  frame  what  regulatioti9 
ihey  please  for  their  own  observance;  but  they  are 
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HaUe,  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c*  139,  to  punlikmeiit,  if  by 
violence,  threats,  molMiMg,  or  <>bttfuoiiony  they  en* 
daavour  to  force  any  workman  to  leave  Ins  em- 
ployer or  to  pcerent  ban  from  bemg  employed ;  cnr  t» 
l)elong  to  any  cli^,  or  to  contribute  to  any  fond ;  or 
to  aker  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  mannfaetnret 
or  t6  limit  the  number  of  apprentice*. 
-  The  laws  were  alto  repealed  by  4  Geo.  I V«  c.  97v 
wbieh  impose  penakiee  on  perMmt  who  seduce 
artificers  engaged  in  the  eotton,  linen,  wooilen,  and 
tyther  manufactures,  to  settle  hi  foreign  countries; 
These  enactments  were  framed  with  the  view  of  pre* 
Venting  ^e  communication  of  our  inTentions  and 
discoveries  to  other  nations.  Experience  proved 
that  such  precautions  were  futile  or  pemiciotts. 

A.  D.  1827.  A  Society  established  for  the  Dif* 
lesion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  consisting  chiefly  of 
^blic  characters  of  eminence,  and  individiiab  di»- 
iinguished  by  liieir  literary  and  scientific  aittain* 
iasents.  The  proceedings  of  the  society  were 
tishered  in  by  A  Discoune  €f  the  Objects,  Ad- 
fHintages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science,  ittcribed  to  Mi*. 
Siougham.  In  the  announcement  of  the  society  it 
is  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  association  is  strictly 
Innited  to  *^  the  imparting  useful  information  to  aH 
blasses  of  the  community,  particularly  to  such  as  are 
imable  to  avail  themselves  of  experienced  teachers. 
Or  may  prefer  learning  by  themselves.**  The  plan 
{NTOposed  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  is,  the  pe- 
tiodical  publication,  under  the  sanction  of  a  supers 
4ititetidihg  committee,  of  treatises  on  eoience,  meta^ 
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plxjrskss,  bthies^  and  political  pHRotophy ;  to  which 
faastoneerof  Bcience,  o£  niatioiis,  aod  iti<lmdiiab>  aiev 
to  be  added.  The  treatises,  hitherto  published,  havd 
beea  pcindpally  on  subjects  of  physical  scieiioei 
p^bably  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  pcecite 
fitondard  of  utility  in  the  dissemination  of  the  truths) 
of  moi:al  and  political  philosophy*  The  example  of: 
the  Sodety's  almanac  led  to  considerable  improre^ 
meats  in  diat  class  of  publications ;  and  the  Penny: 
Magazme  of  the  Society  ennces  gieeat  tact  in  the- 
getting  up  of  a  popular  miscellany  of  amusing  matter. 
£ur  the  jgeneral  reader.  ' 

A.  D.  1827.  The  inquiries  of  the  Emigration' 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  indicate  ft 
great  deterioration  in  the  circumstswses  of  the^  peQ« 
^  of  the  united  kingdom,  moie  particularly  in, 
agricultural  districts,  wfa^e^  wages  have  been  |mi^ 
depressed  by  competition  for ,  employment,  that  dier 
labourer  is  compelkKi  to  live  <;hiefly  on  bre^d  an4; 
potatoes,  seldom  tasting  meat  and  beer.  .  SymptomSt 
of  an  ap^oaching  servile  war  wte  cliearly  discernible,; 
which  can  only  be  averted  by  measmes  tending  to, 
veibviei  the  overstocked  market  Of  labour.  From  the 
evidence  laid  belbve  ^  Emigration  Committee,  It 
felt  justified  in  reporting, — 

"  That  there  are  extensive  districts  in  Ij^and 
^d  Scothnd  where  &e  papulation  is  at  the  present 
moment  redundant:  in  other  words,  wb^ca  there  ex^ 
iBts  a  considerable  prf^rtiDn  ,of  able-icdifid  aoA  1" 
active  labourers  beyond  the  number  to  which  any! 
existing  demand  foe  Iftbour  can  afford  emplo^^nent^ 
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That  the  effect  of  this  redundancy  is  not  only  to  re- ' 
dace  a  part  of  thk  population  to  a  great  degree  of 
destitution  and  misery,  but  also  to  deteriorcUe  the 
general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Thai 
by  its  producing  a  supply  of  labour  in  excess,  as 
oompared  with  the  demand,  the  wages  of  labour  are 
necessarily  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  is  utterly 
insufficient  to  supply  that  population  with  those 
means  of  support  and  subsistence,  which  are  neces« 
sary  to  secure  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition  of 
tiie  community. 

**  That  in  England  this  redundant  population  hat 
been  in  part  supported  by  a  parochial  rate,  which, 
according  to  the  reports  of  former  committees,  threat* 
ens,  in  its  extreme  tendency,  to  absorb  the  entire 
rental  of  the  country.  And  that  in  Ireland,  where 
no  such  parochial  rate  exists  in  law,  and  where  the 
redundancy  is  found  in  a  still  greater  degree,  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  population  is  dependant  for  the 
means  of  support  on  the  precarious  source  of  charity, 
or  is  compelled  to  resort  to  habits  of  plunder  and 
spoliation  for  the  actual  means  of  support." 

As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  misery  and  peril,  the 
Committee  proposed  a  national  system  of  colonizu" 
tion  in  the  British  settlements  of  North  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land — countries,  it  is  alleged,  abounding 
in  extensive  tracts  of  unappropriated  territory,  of  the 
most  fertile  quality,  and  capable  of  receiving  and 
subsisting  in  health  and  independence  any  portion 
of  the  redundant  population  of  the  empire^ 
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Betwisen  emigration  in  the  ordinary  sense»  and  the 
plan  of  colonization  projected  by  the  Committee,  is 
a  ini^terial  distinction.  The  former  has  been  in  pro- 
^fess  for  years,  at  the  instance  of  individuals,  and 
i&ight  be  encouraged  by  the  state,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, were  the  object  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  plan  of  the  Committee  not  only  embraces  the 
nere  transport  of  a  redundant  population,  but  their 
ftiil  location  and  establishment  in  secure  and  inde- 
]^ndent  circumstances  in  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. 

Th^  funds  for  this  undertaking  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  either  by  an  advance  out  of  the  public  taxes, 
to  be  hereafter  repaid  by  the  emigrants,  or  by  rais- 
ing a  sum  on  security  of  the  poor-rates,  to  be  paid  in 
diechafge  of  all  future  claims  for  parochial  relief. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  who  evinced 
great  iseal  and  ability  in  maturing  this  plan  of  emi- 
gratioh,  the  annual  expenditure  of  240,000/.  would    . 
have  been  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  yearly  accumu-  H. 
lating  surplus  of  labour  that  had  been  mainly  instru- 
Aiental  in  the  depression  of  the  labouring  classes. 

A.  D.  1828.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  steady  pur- 
suit of  the  great  object  of  universal  education,  which 
he  began  iti  1816  (see  p.  103),  in  the  spring  of  the 
y^ar,  resumed  his  inquiries  by  addressing  a  circular 
to  the  ministers  of  parishes  of  each  county  in  £ng^ 
tend  (excepting  Middlesex),  and  received  answers  in 
th^  highest  degree  satisfactory.  An  impulse  had 
Evidently  been  given  to  the  great  social  obligation 
^f  popular  inntruction.    The  number  of  unendowed 
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schools  in  the  whole  kingdom  waK  oomputed  to  haive 
increased  from  14,000  in  1818,  to  32,000  in  1828. 
The  number  of  scholars  had  not  incz^eaied  in  qnita 
so  great  a  proportion  as  the  number  of  schoob;  but* 
it  was  computed  that  the  number  of  scholars  had. 
increased  from  478,000,  in  1818,  to  1,003,800*  The- 
number  of  Sunday  scliolars,  it  was  thought,  hadf 
augmented  in  a  similar  ratio,  namely,  from  452»817 
to  905,634.  This  gives  a  total  of  1,909,434  of  Sm^ 
4ay  and  day  scholars ;  but  as  many  children  attend- 
both  Sunday  and  day  schools,  a  deduction  from,  th^ 
total  number  ought  to  be  made,  leaving,  it  is  e^- 
jectured,  about  a  million  and  a  half  as  ^e  tot^ 
number  of  children  of  the  humbler  classes  in  England- 
receiving  the  benefits  of  education.  As  the  i^ldrea 
of  bodi  scares,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelv^^ 
amount  to  two  millions,  when  the  number  of  th^se 
taught  in  the  higher  schools  is  deducted,  it  is  cxm^ 
eluded  that  no  large  portion  of  t^  children  of  thft 
YTorking  population  are  now  entirely  without  iii«- 
Struction. 

In  Ireland  the  number  of  sdiools  in  1827  WM 
11^23 ;  of  teachears  12,630 ;  of  scholars  568,904. 

A,  I).  1831.  The  waste  aiid  mifisK^anagemettt  of  de« 
lect  vestries  origmates  an  net  (1  and  2  Wm,  lV.c»60X 
for  improving  their  constitution,  and  appointii^  m^ 
ditors  of  parish  accounts.  The  act  is  iii(4,€ompuh. 
sortf,  but  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  rate-* 
payers  in  any  parish  in  England  and  Wale^i  whefcr 
the  number  of  rate-payers  exceeds  800 ;  nnd  it  may, 
be  adopts  i^rhere  the  nufiibei:  of  rat^pay^rs  i«  leu 
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'.than  800)  provided  such  parishes  are  within  or.pait 
,of  a  city. or  town.  A  salutary  clause  in  the  act  r^ 
quires  the  vestry  to  make  out,  at  least  once  a  year^ 
a  list,  open  to  the  inspection  of  rate-payers,  of  all 
charity  estates  and  bequests  under  the  control  of  the 
jNurish;  specifybg  where  the  estate  is  situate,  its 
rental,  and  the  security  on  which  any  bequest  is  in*> 
vested,  its  appropriation,  and  the  names  of  trusteea. 
The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  chiefly  directed 
against  the  abuses  of  self-elected  vestries,  deriving 
,their  powers  from  ancient  usage  or  local  acts,  not 
against  those  established  under  Mr.  Stourges 
3oume*s  act,the  59th  Geo.  III.  c.  12. 
.  During  the  same  session  an  effort  was  made, by 
,  ^1  and  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  to  put  an  end  to  what 
are  termed  tommy  shops,  and  the  practice  so  general  ^^ 
in  various  counties  of  paying  wages  in  goods,  in  lieu  ' 
of  coin  and  bank-notes;  employers  entering  into 
<n)ntracts,  qv  paying  wages  otherwise  than  in  money, 
Are  made  liable  to  penalties,  varying  fcom  5/.  to  100/.; 
jand  wages  paid  in  goods  are  void,  and  ma^l>e  reco^ 
.  .vered  a  second  tune  by  workmen. 

The  shocking  barbarities  perpetrated  in  manufac* 
turing  districts  gave  rise  to  a  new  act  fpr  the  reguA 
lation  of  factories;  and,  by  1  and  2  Wm.  IV. 
c.  39,  it  is  provided,  that  in  no  cotton  mill,  where 
steam  or  water  power  is  used  to  work  machinery, 
shall  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  be 
allowed  to  work  at  night ;  that  is,  between  the  hours 
of  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  and  half-past  five 
in  the  morning ;  and  that  no  person  under  eighteen 
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:^Mrf  of  wft  ihall  woik  more,  in  any  dtscription  <jf 
•employment  whatever,  than  twelve  botirs  in  one  dajs 
.iior  more  than  nine  hours  on  a  Suturday ;  and  tluA 
jevery  gnch  person  be  aUowed>  in  the  eourse  of  one 
ilay,  one  hour  and  a  half  for  meals* 

The  ntility  of  this  act  is  much  impaired  by  its  pro^ 
visions  extending  only  to  apprentices  and  children 
'employed  in  cotion  iactories,  and  not  also  to  those  itk 
other  employments,  especially  to  the  woollen,  linen, 
mnd  silk  manaft^tones.  The  disgusting  atrocities  i^ 
vealed  by  a  parliamentary  committee  of  last  session, 
show  that  sharp  legislation  is  indispensable  to  re^ 
strain  the  cupidity  of  mill-owners,  whose  cruelties  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain  have  hardly  been  exceeded  by 
those  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  conquest 
Y)f  America,  in  the  pursuit  of  gold  I 

A.  D.  1832.  The  21st  annual  report  of  the  Na^ 
iional  Sdiool  8odety  shows  that  education,  on  the 
|)rinciples  of  the  church  establiriiment,  is  n^pidiy 
cjrtending.  In  1826  the  number  of  sdiools  was 
computed  to  amount  to  8399,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  to  550,424»  In  1832  tlm  Schooh  are  couk 
puted  to  have  increased  to  12,973,  and  the  scholars 
to  900,025t 
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INDUSTRIOUS   ORDERS. 


CHAPTER  L 


LABOUR* 


Snlg^ct  Dfifinad-^DiffereDt  kinds  and  Frogrets  of  ludiutqr— 
Labour  the  only  source  of  Wealth. 

Labouk  is  the  exertion  of  power  for  the  produ^* 
tion  of  utflity. 

It  is  of  three  kinds :  if  applied  to  the  appropria* 
ting  or  raising  of  the  produce  of  the  eartii)  k  is  agri- 
enltural ;  if  to  the  coaternon  of  thftt  pioduce  iat^ 
articles  of  nse,  it  is  manufacturing;  If  to tiie  con* 
Teyance  of  that  produce,  either  m  its  rawer  ym>«igfat 
ftate,  from  one  pbce  or  country  to  another,  it  is 
coramercaal* 

There  is  a  fourth  species,  called  int^ectual  l83x)ur, 
iridM)ut  the  eo-opentioa  of  which  physicd  power  is 
,     j2 
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not  exerted ;  and  it  is  the  exertion  of  this  intellectaal 
labour  that  constitutes  the  science  and  art  of  the 
agriculturist,  manufacturer,  and  merchant 

Besides  the  labour  occupied  in  the  .production  of 
commodities,  there  is  another  sort  not  less  valuable, 
namely,  that  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  men  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  the  medical  classes, 
and  domestic  servants :  all  these  are  occupied  in  the 
production  of  utility,  and  contribute,  like  the  hus- 
bandman and  operative,  to  increase  and  multiply  the 
comforts,  enjoyments,  and  conveniences  of  social 
life. 

Without  the  application  of  labour,  the  earth  is 
a  '^  steril  pron^ontory/'  It  offers  no  spontaneous 
gifts ;  the  mineral  treasures  contained  in  its  bosom, 
the  seas  and  river?  by  which  it  is  watered,  and  Ihe 
animals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  that  cover  its  surface, 
are  not  directly  useful  till  they  have  been  subdued, 
gathered,  and  combined  by  human  industry.  The 
coals  that  warm  us,  the  candle  that  lights  us,  our 
4;lothes,  oUr  food,  our  habitation ;  in  short,  every 
thing  we  eat,  drink,  see,  or  rest  upon,  afford  evi* 
dence  of  the  all-conquering  power  of  industry*  J 

As  the  comforts  of  man  augment,  his  labours  mul« 
tiply«  The  savage,  whose  occupation  is  limited  tq 
the  gathering  of  iVuits  or  the  picking  up  of  shelU 
fish,  is  placed  on  the  verge  of  social  existence.  To 
increase  his  enjoyments,  he  must  increase  his  dan-* 
gers  and  exertions.  The  first  step'  in  his  progress  if 
to  hunt  wild  animals,  to  feed  himself  with  their  flesh, 
ji^nd  clothe  himself  with  their  skins.  .  But  the  prOf 
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Creeds  of  the  chase  are  tincertahi,  and,  in  Keu  of  de» 
pending  on  snch  a  toilsoine  and  precarious  source  of 
subsistence,  he  tries  to  domesticate  animals ;  from  a 
hunter  he  becomes  a  shepherd  and  herdsman — a 
transition  that  softens  the  rudeness  g(  his  nature,  as 
well  as  guarantees  hiin  a  more  unfailing  supply  of 
food.  His  next  advance  in  civilization  is  to  a^ri- 
culture.  Flesh  alone  forms  an  unsatisfactory  repast, 
and  to  obtain  a  supply  of  vegetable  he  must  till  the 
ground.  With  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  his  hunger  may  be  appeased :  but  this  is 
only  one  of  his  wants ;  he  requires  variety  of  diet,  of 
clothing,  and  lodging.  To  attain  these  he  must  be- 
come a  manufacturer.  He  has  now  reached  the 
Iftst  stage  of  improvement ;  he  has  triumphed  over 
the  evils  that  surrounded  him,  and  acquired  a  power 
to  minister  to  his  desires,  however  varied  and  multi« 
]>lied,  that  is  only  limited  by  his  industry  and  hiteU 
ligence. 

An  interest  is  felt  in  tracing  the  progress  of  so- 
eiety,  analogous  to  that  felt  in  reverting  to  the  days  * 
of  childhood.     It  is  the  season  of  hope,  of  trial,  and 
enterprise.     Whether  mankind  have  really  advanced 
in  the  order  I  have  indicated,  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture.     Nations  that  grow  up  in  the  natural 
way  can,  no  more  than  individuals,  describe  the  first 
stages  of  existence.     One  writer  (Torrens's  Estay  on 
the  Production  of  Wealth,  p.  83)  thinks,  that  ma- 
nufacturing preceded  agricultural  industry ;  as  nei-^J 
Iter  the  chase,  pasturage,  nor  husbandry  could  begin,  \ 
wkhout  the  previous  contrivance  of  some  mplement 
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adi^ed  io  the  punuit.  It  is,  howeF^r,  an  kAqukj; 
oiore  tailed  to  poetry  than  scienoe*  History  shows, 
that  sew  eommunities  have  beea  mostly  p(opi4;ated 
by  slips  or  grafts  from  parent  states^  aad  started  opi 
their  eourse  wkh  all  the'  social  advantages  of  the 
mother  country  from  which  they  had  emigrated* 
In  this  manner,  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  spread 
over  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  r^ublics  of. 
North  and  Soulh  America  have  been  founded*  To 
return  to  our  subject. 

Although  labour  is  the  great  architect  of  our  en« 
joyments  and  conveniences  in  diet,  dress,  and  ha- 
bitation,  it  is  not  acreator  of  them;  like  a  skilful 
chemist  or  artist,  it  only  separates,  fashions,  and 
combmes,  and  does  not  add  a  particle  to  the  matter 
of  the  world  previously  existing.  Nature  is  the  great 
capitalist,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  time»  hair 
Curnished  tht  raw  material  on  which  industry  hm 
been  exercised. 

.  The  culture  of  the  human  mind  keeps  pace  with 
*^  culture  of  the  piaterial  products,  by  which  it  im 
si^rrounded.  When  the  earth  has  been  reclaimed  by. 
mdustry,  it  ceases  to  be  an  appropriate  domain  ibc: 
savage  life;  it  requires  an  occupant  whose  passions, 
have  been  softened  down,  and  reason  cultivated^- 
Man  uncivilized,  and  the  earth  uncultivated,  are  ia, 
their  infancy;  what  labour  effects  for  one,  education 
accomplishes  for  the  other. 

.  So  omnipotent  is  labour,  that  it  is  considered  by. 
political  economists,  to  be  the  only  source  of  wealth  t 
or  of  tho|^  riches  which,  apart  from  the  spontaneoiuk 
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and  uMppn^jifitted  i^rodaoti  of  tbe  ^ith,  al«ia' 
ppitaii  yiiliie  in  exchasge*  Nature  YmB  been  \vnAi* 
bk  her  boMBties,  but  man  alone  has  gi^en  tiien  ex* 
ob<mgeable  value*  What  I  cannot  appffopriate»  and : 
<4  wbkb  eyeiy  <me  h«A  enoni^  to  aatbfy  his  wanta^: 
may  be  extr^nely  uaeful^  bnt  has  no  value*— w% 
fetch  no  pr%€0.  The  aunbeams  that  vnurm  ns^  tbn:  V 
9jx  that  supports  life,  and  the  water  that  riaken.  ' 
thirati  are  all  abundantly  useful ;  but,  na  they  «rev 
the  produce  of  no  man's  labour »  and  no  man  can. 
i^roprtate  tliem  to  himself,  they  aie  of  no  value  in 
the  market*  t 

.  ^'  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchaae* 
money  that  was  paid  f(Nr  all  things/'  Wkoi  alf 
things  lay  in  common,  alike  the  gift  of  nature  to  all 
ijaen,  who  would  have  the  beat  right  to  say^  Thii  iM 
mne  ?  The  man  who  first  set  his  mark  upon  it- 
l^y  his  industry^  and  thereby  gave  it  a  value  that^ 
4)0ttld  not  be  severed  from  it.  It  was  thus,  that  la*» 
V>nr  originated  appropriation,  and  appropriation 
^changeable  value. 

:  As  the  power  of  creating  exchangeable  value  iM 
man's  peculiar  distinction,  «k>  there  is  no  other  ordeti 
of  the  creation  that  practises  haartm-f  (ur  the  direct 
exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another.  Man  is 
the  only  aniunaj  who  contracts.  '^  Two  greyhounds^ 
i^  running  ilown  the  same  hare,  have  sometimes  thar 
i^ppearance,"  saya  Pr«  Smith,  **^  of  acting  in  soni» 
tort  of  ccmcert.  Each  turns  her  towards  hia  com^ 
pfmion,  or  endeavonta  to  intercut  her,  when  his 
qompanian  tu0i»  her  towarda  bii)aa^  iThia^  hdwemv 
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if  not  the  effect  of  contract,  but  of  the  accidental" 
cononrrenoe  of  their  passioni  m  the  tame  object 
at  that  particular  time.  Nobody  ever  saw  a  dog* 
ittake  a  fiur  and  deliberate  exchange  of  one  bone  for 
another  with  another  dog.  Nobody  eter  saw  one' 
animal  by  its  gestures  and  natural  cries,  signify  to' 
another,  this  is  mine,  that  yours ;  I  am  willing  to' 
give  you  this  for  that."  When  an  animal  wants  to 
obtain  som^hing  either  of  man  or  another  animal, 
it  does  not  exert  its  labour  to  produce  another  com* 
modity  of  equivalent  value,  and  thereby  effect  an 
exchange ;  its  only  resources  are  force  or  finesse ; 
if  stronger,  it  overpowers  the  possessor,  if  weaker, 
it  seeks  to  overcome  it  by  stratagem.  A  lion  ravages' 
its  prey ;  a  puppy  fawns  upon  its  dam,  and  a  spa* 
niel  endeavours  by  a  thousand  attractions  to  engage 
the  attention  of  his  master  at  dinner,  when  it  wants 
to  be  fed  by  him :  but,  civilization  has  made  man 
superior ;  the  title  which  he  claims  for  himself  to  the 
produce  of  his  industry,  he  recognises  in  another : 
what  another  possesses,  and  he  wants,  he  seeks  fairiy 
tb  purchase  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  labour : 
thus  are  the  interests  of  both  promoted,  and  the  ne»' 
cessity  of  fraud  and  violence  superseded. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  Locke  was  the- 
first  writer,  who  clearly  apprehended,  and  fully  de* 
veloped,  the  creative  power  of  labour.  In  his  Essa^ 
-^■tw  Civil  Oovemmenty  published  in  1689,  he  says, 
**  Let  any  one  consider  what  the  difference  is  between 
an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar,  sown. 
yrkk  wheaX  or  barley,  and  an  acre  of  the  same  lanc^ 
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lying  in  common,  without  any  husbandry  upon  it^ 
8j!id  he  will  find  the  improyement  of  labour  makes 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  value,  I  think  it  will  be 
but  a  very  modest  computation  to  say,  that  of  the 
products  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of  man,  nine- 
tenths  are  the  effects  of  labour;  nay,  if  we  will: 
r^^y  consider  things  as  they  come  to  our  use,  and 
cast  up  the  several  expenses  about  them,  what  in 
them  is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour, 
we  shall  find  that  in  most  of  them,  ninety-nine 
hundredths  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of* 
labour. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration  of. 
any  thing  than  several  nations  of  the  Americans  are 
of  this,  who  are  rich  in  land  and  poor  in  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  whom  nature  having  furnished  as 
rich  as  any  other  people  with  the  materials  of  plenty, 
that  is,  a  fruitful  soil,  apt  to  produce  in  abundance 
what  might  serve  for  food,  raiment,  and  delight; 
yet  for  want  of  improving  it  by  labour,  have  not 
One-hundredth  part  of  the  conveniences  we  enjoy ; 
and  the  king  of  a  large  and  fruitful  territory  there' 
feeds,  lodges,  and  is  clad  worse  than  a  day-labourer 
in  England/^ 

It  would  have  formed  a  still  more  triumphant 
climax  to  this  philosopher  could  he  have  foreseen 
how  industry  alone  would  transform  the  western 
waste  into  the  site  of  a  mighty  empire,  rivalling  the 
first  states  of  Europe,  in  power,  wealth,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  of  social  life. 
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;  CHAP.  IT. 

Division  or   EMPLOrMEXTS* 
DtrltioB  «f  JLabowr^ft  mtm  Tim*— lo^iorea  SkiQ  sad  Dsx* 
tftrily—Sagg^sto  tba  CqntrirtiiM  of  Tools  and  MaohiAtef— . 
Lessons  the  Cost  of  Production— Applicable  chiefly  to  Me« 
'  chanical  Employments — Limited  by  Extent  of  the  Market. 

Labour  being  the  source  of  wealth,  and  wealth 
c^  enjoyment^  an  important  inquiry  is,  how  it  can 
be  made  most  efficient  in  its  production. 
^  Prior  to  the  invention  of  tools  and  implements^  it 
i^  likely  that  a  division  of  employments  would  be> 
t}ie  first  expedient  devised.  All  men  could  not  be, 
occupied  on  the  same  object,  some  must  cut  wood,^ 
some  fetch  water,  some  fodder  the  cattle ;  and  tha 
diversity  in  the  taste  and  talent  of  each  would  na-^ 
Uurally  determine  the  nature  of  bis  trade*  He  wha 
excelled  in  making  bows  and  arrows  would  pro-- 
bably  confine  hb  industry  to  that  occupation.  Ano*. 
ther  would  be  dexterous  in  the  chase,  and  limit  him-^ 
telf  to  hunting.  A  third  would  be  skilful  in  hut-« 
building,  and  form  a  sort  of  hou8e*carpettter» 
And  another  would  be  ready  in  the  cutting  and 
dressing  of  hides  for  clothing,  and  thus  be  the, 
germ  of  a  tailor  or  tanner.  The  practice  of  barter 
or  exchange  would  necessarily  grow  out  of  this  sepa« 
i^Ltion  of  pursuits.  The  armourer  who  made  bows 
and  arrows  would  have  rbore  than  needful  for  his^ 
own  use,  and  would  seek  to  exchange  the  suipliis 
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fit  the  veniioii  of  the  Innter,  i»r  the  hides  dftlift: 
tiguMr;  or  he  would  purchase  with  his  impfemeats 
Ihe  (servicea  of  the  hul-bttilder  to  ececl  tnd  uBfwaye 
his  dwelling.  A  conrespondtiig  diTisioti  would  arisft 
m  oiyil  and  iniUtlury  duties.  The  bravest  and  meet: 
enlerpiristiiig  would  be  the  leader  in  war;  the  best 
apofceeman  the  orator,  and  dtf^matiat  of  the  tribe  t 
^d  those  mcwe  sntbtle  and  obserrmg,  would  pto-t 
baUy  devote  themselves  to  kg^tioa,  law,  slnd  thft 
mysteries  of  religion. 

Whether  this  IB  precisdiy  the  mode  in  which  tradeA. 
and  professions  origioated,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  essen- 
tial to  ascertain.  A  more  important  inquiry  thaft 
Ifitp  the  origin  of  opoupations  will  consist  in  showing; 
low  mudi  more  effiqient  industry  becomet  by  being 
concentrated  on  a  dngle  process  or  operatktt, 
^  First,  the  division  of  employment  $mfe$  time.  At 
man  carrying  on  different  occupations,  in  paseinfp 
ihHn  one  to  another,  must  diCmge  either  hit  poiiUon, 
his  place,  his  tools,  or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
in  any  case  time  is  lost  in  the  transition*  Lawyers 
wperience  somediing  of  this  in  passing  from  one 
brief  to  another,  or  one  court  to  anodiOT,  to  plead 
Ae  cause  of  their  cKent*.  The  General  Post-oflBtee 
has  been  cited  by  Dr.  Whately  as  an  apt  illustratioa 
of  the  division  of  labour.  If  each  individual  had  his 
pjtvn  letters  to  carry,  the  time  lost  and  expense  m-t 
purred  would  be  enormous;  or  evMi  if  the  Post-office, 
had  not  introduced  various  subdivisions  of  employ-^  "^ 
ment  in  its  establishment — such  as  a  separate  post 
ifor  each  main  road,  and  a  district  of  adjacent  street^ 
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&r  each  poftmrnn^  its  aflUf»  could  not  be  managed' 
to  cheaply  and  expeditiouriy  as  they  are  at  present. 
.  In  moving  to  a  new  emplojnient  a  lisdessness  and 
sanntaraig  intervene ;  neither  the  mind  nor  muscles 
veadily  apply  to  the  new  work,  and  ihk  repngnance- 
can  only  be  overcome  after  a  certain  period  of  reso* 
lute  application.  Practice  not  only  gives  greater- 
aptitude  and  flexibility  to  particular  parts,  but 
strength,  and  enables  them  to  execute  more  work 
with  greater  ease  than  could  be  otherwise  effected. 
A  novielist  or  poet,  for  instance,  will  not  master  an 
abstruse  subject  with  the  same  facility  as  a  mathe*^ 
matician,  whose  mind  is  habituated  to  deep  and  con- 
tmuous  investigation.  The  physical  effects  are  of  a 
«milar  m^ure.  The  grasp  of  a  blacksmidi's  hand 
is  well  known  to  be  like  his  own  vice,  and  a  porter  or 
ooal-heaver  acquires  an  amplitude  of  shoulder  by  his 
employment,  which  is  rarely  found  in  those  accuse 
tomed  only  to  sketch  the  tendon  Achilles  in  Hyde* 
park  or  the  Quadrant.* 

*  The  observations  in  this  paragraph  require  qualification; 
Tliey  apply*  I  apprehend,  chieflj  to  mec^nlcal  labuiff,  or  Ut 
Ifibonr  that  must  be  ezeonted  witlaft  oertain  houra,  or  in  acer-r 
tain  place.  Both  body  and'  mind  are  reUeved  hy  change  ol 
pursuit,  and  business,  by  the  alternation  of  employment,  may  b^ 
made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  recreation.  In  this  way  a 
Charlemagne,  a  Napoleon,  a  Brougham,  and  other  public  cha* 
racters,  hare  been  enabled  to  accomplish  such  prodigies  of 
libonr.  It  is  refreshing  to  pass  ftom  the  stilhMss  and  momfUmy 
^  a  bureau  to  the  bustle  and  variety  of  a  review,  an  audienooi 
or  court  of  law.  A  Loodon  merchant  will  spend  the  morning 
at  desk,  midday  on  'Change,  then  dine,  and  return  in  the 
<9vening  with  unabated  vigour  to  posting  his  boolu,  answering 
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.  By  dhidingi  and  thereby  simpKfybg  ocoupfttiora, 
iess  time  is  requisite  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tkenr. 
A  lad  will  much  sooner  learn  to  head  a  pin  or  point 
a  needle  than  to  make  either  of  these  tools  entke. 
Long  apprenticeships  were  intended  to  indemnify 
masters  for  the  time  lost  in  teaching  boys  successive 
and  complicated  processes;  but,  in  an  advanced 
state  of  society,  when  employments  have  been  sim- 
plified by  division,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  the 
.protracted  term  of  seven  or  five  years'  servitude. 
.  2.  Greater  dexterity  and  skill  are  acquired  by  the 
constant  repetition  of  one  single  process  or  opera* 
tion. 

This  is  only  affirming  the  old  saying  that  '*  practice 
makes  perfect ;"  or  that  *^  a  Jack  of  all  trades  is  master  \/ 
of  none."  A  workman  in  the  daily  practice  of  one 
simple  business,  acquires  a  dexterity  and  despatch 
.which  would  not  be  possible  were  he  more  variously 
occupied,  ^ot  only  is/the  play  of  the  muscles  im«> 
j)roved^  but  each  sense  and  faculty,  by  concentration 
of  object.    A  banker's  cleric  will  count  over  a  bun* 

tarteepondmitfi,  or  ooncootmg  a  new  bargain  or  speoulatioiib 
Could  a  mechanic  labour  lo  many  hours  without  brioging  on  the 
dueaserfhis  trade,  occasioned  by  the  constant  application  of  ons 
set  of  muscles  or  faculty  of  the  mind  1  If  the  object  sought  be 
io  render  an  operative  a  machine,  whei^eby  the  greatest  quan- 
tity'of  Work  in  a  given  oecuplition  may  be  extracted  from  him,  n6 
jray  io  pSeodre  as  dirision  of  labour.  This  is,  in  fiiet,  the  onlj^ 
pointaasiped  to  be  investigated  in  ^  tett.  Fofitioal  economy 
does  not  embrace  moral  but  physical  results.  And  after  all»  sa 
*emplo3rment  reduced  to  its  minimum  of  simplicity  must  leave 
the  mind  at  leisure  for  reflection  and  conversation ;  and  these 
are.  the  •fleets  knewn  to  be  produced  in  many  manuibetories. 
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Mt  iaf  BotM  with  ten  timeB  tbe  rapicBtf  ^f  Another 
futmn  not  used  to  the  employment.  Mr.  Babbage 
:tetwtiont  n  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  &igl«lid  who,  upon 
M  emergency,  ngned  his  name,  consisting  of  eteren 
iettert,  to  5300  notes,  during  eleren  workhig-honrs^ 
'UkI  he  dso  anrmgedthe  notes  he  had  signed  in  par- 
;€ris  of  fifty  each.  This  affords  some  idea  how  &m 
•fower  of  execution  is  increased  by  the  practice  of 
jm  employment,  and  its  efiects  on  production,  espe- 
cially in  piece-work,  miust  be  Tery  great.  In  naS- 
making,  Adam  Smith  states,  a  boy  brought  up  to 
4im  trndte  will  make  npwards  of  2300  nuls  in  a  day^ 
whilst  a  common  smith,  who,  though  accustomed  to 
Irandle  the  hammer,  has  never  been  used  to  make 
vaiis,  would  not  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  three 
Imndred  in  a  day,  and  **  these,  too>  very  bad  ones.'^ 

d.  The  division  of  employment  suggests  the 
contrivance  of  tools,  machinery,  and  processes  for 
•bridging  and  saving  labour. 

An  operative,  whose  attention  is  limited  to  one 
simple  process,  is  more  likely  to  hit  upon  a  contriv- 
Mace  for  facaltCating  the  execution  of  it  tinn  if  he 
were  distracted  by  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances. 
Hie  simplidty  of  his  employment  leaving  the  mind 
disengaged^  a  new  tool,  or  better  mode  of  using  an 
old  one,  is  more  likely  to  occur  to  him  than  if  he 
were  more  intensely  occupied*  His  ol^eel^^Miw* 
tmt,  would  be  -diiefly  to  save  his  own  labour,  as  hi 
the  case  mentioned  by  Smith.  In  the  first  steam- 
engines,  a  lad  was  constantly  employed  to  open  and 
shut  altematdy  the  communioatMa  between  the 
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Vriltr  BMi  cyUnd^r,  ftccoffdaig  as  tHe  pitUm  asceaA* 
'ed  or  dMoended*  Ooe  of  Uie  boys  so  employei 
xAierredi)  that  by  tym^  a  string  fircnn  the  handle  off 
the  valve  which  opened  the  cotmnunicatioii  to  a&o» 
•lli^  part  of  the  machine,  ^e  valve  would  open  and 
^ttt  of  itselfy  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  play  with  Ub 
^oniptuitoas.  Similar  caas«B  have  probably  orif^ 
:)ialed  many  of  our  great  medianical  comhiaatkma. 
.  The  workman  finds  outa  tool  for  saving  his  labourt 
irhile  miikls  of  greater  leisure  and  grasp  step  in  and 
combine  these  tools  into  a  machine  impelled  by  one 
imping  power,  and  thus  effect  those  miracles  of 
iisgenuity  and  force  that  are  exhibited  in  our  mills 
and  factories. 

4.  The  series  of  eperatioas  necessary  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  an  article  do  not  require  a  uniform 
«mouat  of  skill  and  force ;  by  the  division  of  em^ 
^ymentS)  the  master  is  aiabled  to  ajqdy  exactly 
Ihat  degree  of  dcill  and  fcnrce  to  each  Operation 
%hich  is  necessiuy  to  its  executiony  whereby  the  cost 
Irfprodwetion  is  fessemd. 

This  advantage  of  the  division  of  labour  appears 
%6  have  been  fitfst  «ommunk»ted  to  the  English  pubr 
lie  in  the  Scmunmy^/Machmer^  undMamrfmetmrmt 
tfaoagh  Mr.  Sabbage  adtmts  the  same  principle  had 
been  diMtnctly  sUted  by<jlkja|  an  Italian^  aaithor 
of  an  eoenomieal  Work>  published  at  Milaa»  in  181& 
Its  tendency  to  Mottomiselabovr  mig^  be  shown  hi 
tfmosteVM^bWidiofiiidnstry;  and  Ur*  BaJibagt 
Im»  elucidated  it  with  gieat  nnnatoiess  in  explain^ 
4q;  the  Mv«^  ptoceises  used  la  the  making  of  piasb 
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JLs  the  Profet8or*t  interesting  pnblicatioii  is  in  f^mu^l 
circulation  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  bis  descrip* 
.tion  of  the  successiye  (^rations  in  this  curious  art; 
4t  will  be  sufficient  to  recapitulate  the  results. 
.    To  make  5546  pins,  weighing  one  poundy  occupies 
four  men,  four  women,  and  two  children,  rather  nu»e 
than  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  time,  and  the  total 
.expense  of  their  labour,  each  being  paid  according 
to  his  skill  and  the  time  he  is  employed,  amounts  to 
neaiiy  1^.  Id.    The  ratio  of  the  wages  earned  per 
day  by  the  persons  so  employed,  varies  from  4j|j., 
the  sum  paid  to  the  boy  who  assists  in  twisting  and 
cutting  the  heads,  to  6s.,  the  sum^paid  to  the  man 
who  finishes  the  most  difficult  part  of  .the  art     Of 
4he  seven  hours  and  a  half  consumed,  four  are  taken 
t^p  by  a  woman  in  heading;  rather  more  than  two 
hours  by  another  woman  in  preparing,  and  the  re^ 
maining  hour  and  a  half  is  spent  by  the  other  eight 
persons  in  drawing  the  wire,  straightening  the  wir^ 
•pointing,  and  tinning.     Now  it  is  obvious  that  if 
only  one  person  was  employed  to  make  a  pin,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  must  not  only  have  the 
^ill  and  the  strength  necessary  to  execute  the  more 
«asy  and  simple  processes,  but  those  more  difficult 
and  laborious.     It  follows  that  one  half  .of  his  time 
"would  be  spent  in  putting  on  the  heads — a  part  of 
4he  work  only  worth  Is.  3d,  a  day;  while  his  skilly 
if  better  em{4oyed,  would  in  the  same  time  produce 
five  times  as  much.    Pins  inconsequence  would  be 
nearly^Mir  times  the  current  price ;.  and  the  reason 
^f  t^ieir  cheapness  is  a  skilful  division  of  labour,  a^i 
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app<Mrtkiimient  of  the  sof«ral  process^  m  l3ie  tmdv 
«Miong:tQai,  ^iroEsen,  and  childmn,  aecofding  to  ^9 
l)ftrcc  and  ability  lequisite  to  ^e  perfoitnaace  of  t^dtiJ 
i  Tt^  same  prhuiiple  is  in  (^ratkm  in  the  cMxm^ 
iax,  and  wdoll^i  mana^eioturesyin  the  employment  of 
adult  atod  ittiaftit  labour^  It  iff  thesame  in  a^^ul**: 
tnral  industry.  The  ploughman  and  thatcher  do  ooO 
«#aaHy  lose  their  timeingadming  stones  and  tr^td- 
mg  the  oom^aboor  more  apprapmtely  left  to  womaoi 
and  ehildren.  •   > 

-'  in  iflEtdiectvu^  pursnits  there  b  a  carrei^pondi«ig;i 
giada^bn  ol  ooeupalioa,  and  according  to  the.  dt<*t 
Yfttsitiet  o£  taste^^nd  abilily  mea.devote  themsetreir 
to  tilts  cuhiTatien  of  poetry,  maithomatic^^  njatmraE 
pUIesoj^hy ,  and  j  uriaprHdbnee.  As  society  adirsuiceti 
Ihe  di^Risions  of  employment .  become  more  minatei 
Ghemu^  beeomea  a  distinct  scienee  fima  Daiam^ 
philoAephy ;  the,  physical  astro^ooMr  sepamtea  him^i 
aaff  f>om  the  astronomical  obsenrer;  the  pditicaL 
iQOonoaMst  fnxm  the  politictan,  and  the  legisktoit 
from  both.  like  snbdiraions  have  been  introdnoedi 
IB l^tegal and  medical  professions:  theivoeatietnaf^ 
H  banister  is  distinct  from  ^uut  of  tJie  convey aneery 
equky  draftsman,  atUmieyyand  solicitor;  as  that 
of  a  ]^ysician  h.  from  a  surgecm,  apqihecary  or  drngw  . 
f^  £adi  cockling  ihimself  to  las  peeitliar  branch 
4d  ictenee  or  biuiness^  attains  to  a  profieienoy  aii<| 
«cpertness  thereiBi  i^rhich  wouM  be  hArdly  possible^ 
were  hsa  time  consumed  and  attention  distracted  by^ 
gfeater  variety  of  pmrsutts*  It  foUows  that  the  ex« 
ample  of   a  Bocon  oc  Crichton  can  he  ^xmbled; 
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with  difficulty ;  when  knowledge  was  lets  perfect^ 
and  not  so  divided,  men  might  more  easily  aspire  (a 
the  honour  of  universal  science  or  sch(4arsbip ;  but 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  any  one  departmoit  is 
IK>w  fixed  so  high,  that  to  reach  it  is  usodly  deemed 
sufficient  to   occupy  the  ordinary  term  of  exM» 

The  degree  of  refinement  a  community  has  a^ 
tained  may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
division  of  employments  has  been  carried.  In  m. 
rude  state  of  society  every  man  endeavours  to  sup- 
ply by  bis  own  industry  his  own  occasional  wants  as 
they  occur.  **  When  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the 
forest  to  hunt ;  when  his  coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes 
himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first  large  anhnal  he 
kills;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin,  he 
Tepairs  it  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  trees  and  the 
turf  that  are  nearest  it.  As  each  tries  only  to  sa* 
tisfy  his  individual  wants,  no  one  has  a  surplus  to 
barter  with  his  neighbour.''  This  state  of  society^ 
however,  must  have  been  of  short  duration,  as  the 
tariety  in  men's  natural  dispositions  and  ti^ents 
would  soon  suggest  the  utility  >  of  each  devoting- 
himself  to  the  occupation  for  which  he  was  most 
competent;  and,  as  the  produce  of  his  industry 
would  exceed  his  necessities,  he  would  have  a  sur»^ 
plus  to  exchange  for  the  surplus  of  another  differently 
employed.  A  general  system  of  barter  would  thus 
be  introduced ;  a  demand  would  exist  for  commo^ 
dities,  and,  of  course,  every  expedient  that  facili- 
tated their  production,  whether^  division  of  labour. 
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or  the  inTention  of  tools  and  machines,  would  be 
Mcouraged. 

It  is  Uie  dems^d  for  the  products  of  industry  that 
has  promoted  these  minute  subdivisions  of  labour 
that  distinguish  rich  and  civilized  communities. 
The  divisioiM  of  emplqyment  in  the  making  of  pins, 
lor  instance,  could  not  be  carried  on  as  at  present, 
were  there  not  a  great  consumption  of  this  useful 
hnplement.  The  ten  persons  now  employed  in 
executing  the  different  processes  in  the  art  would 
make  probably  fifty  thousand  pins  per  day.  If  the 
demand  for  pins  did  not  equal  this  amount,  the  ten 
persons  could  not  be  employed,  and  the  several 
branches  of  the  trade  could  not  be  distributed  so  9iB 
io  be  executed  in  the  least  expensive  and  most 
e£Scient  manner. 

<  Watchmaking  is  another  striking  illustration  of 
;  the  principle  that  the  division  of  labour  is  limited 
,  by  the  extent  of  the  market,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
demand  for  its  products.  From  the  inquiries  of  a 
parliamentcury  committee,  it  appears  there  are  one 
liundred  and  two  distinct  branches  in  this  trade, 
each  having  its  separate  class  of  workmen ;  and  that,  s;Jf 
with  the  exception  of  the  watch-finishers,  whose 
business  is  to  put  together  the  several  parts  of  a 
watch,  not  one  of  the  classes  can  work  at  any  other 
than  his  own  particular  employment.  Now  it  is 
plain,  if  the  demand  for  watches  were  not  at  least 
sufficient  to  occupy  one  hundred  and  two  persons, 
this  minute  division  of  occupation  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, and  watches  would  neither  be  so  cheap  nor 
k2 
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to  well  executed.  The  same  eapte  m  in  operfttm  in 
almost  every  department  of  trade  and  buainets:  they 
arcaliconaoMated  or  divided  acootdiag  as  the  maiket 
is  more  or  leat  exteBsive.  In  a  village  or  smaU 
town,  for  instance,  it  is  common  to  find  the  bwincM 
of  a  dn^>er,  grocet,  cheeseiBOiiger,  and  poulterer,  all 
parried  on  in  one  establishment,  the  demand  nol 
being  extnunve  enough  to  maintain  a  shopkeeper  i» 
each  line  of  business.  Again,  there  are  some  sortft 
^  industry  that  can  be  carried  on  nowhere  but  in  a 
^eat  city.  A  porter,  shoeblack,  or  hackney-coach- 
man, can  find  employment  and  subsistence  in  no 
4ther  place.  A  villi^^  or  ordinary  market-towni 
would  be  too  narrow  a  sphere  to  afford  them  con^ 
ttant  occupation.  -  It  is  imposmUe  there  should  be 
such  a  trade  as  a  nailer  in  a  small  place  :  such  a 
workman,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  nails  a  day, 
and  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  will 
make  three  luindred  thousand  nails  per  annum.  But^ 
perhaps  in  a  twelvemonth  he  would  not  sell  jmore 
^an  one  thousand,  leaving  the  market  of  nails 
greatly  overstocked^  and,  of  course,  the  price,  of, 
them  ruinously  low. 
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CHAP.  III. 

MONEY. 

Orig^  of  MoMf— lBe«tiT«meBe«ft  of  BtrtBV-^AdrMrtagM  of 

Gold  and  Silver  as  Instruments  of  Exchange — Efleols  of  m 
Increase  or  Diminution  in  the  Supply  of  the  Precious  Metals 
— ^ForciUe  Alteration  of  the  Standard  of  Value. 

After  each  man  had  begun  to  occupy  himself 
with  a  separate  trade,  the  produce  of  his  labour 
would  exceed  his  consumption.  Of  the  commodity 
be  made  he  would  hare  more  than  enoiigh,  while  of 
the  commodities  made  by  others  he  would  be  de- 
ficient. As  CTCry  individual  would  be  similarly 
situated,  the  utility  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  sur- 
pluses would  soon  be  apparent.  Those  who  pursued 
the  chase  might  be  orerstocked  with  yenison,  which 
ikey  would  be  glad  to  exchange  for  a  supply  of  fish; 
or  the  maker  of  bows  and  arrows  might  be  willing 
to  make  an  exchange  with  the  maker  of  some 
domestic  utensil,  a  wooden  bowl,  an  earthen  pot^ 
or  stone-hatchet.  Barter  would  become  the  general 
fashion  of  the  tribe ;  from  a  community  of  producers^ 
they  would,  by  the  introduction  of  divisions  of  em- 
ployment, become  a  community  of  exchangers,  en- 
tering on  the  first  stage  of  commercial  prosperity. 

Barter  alone,  however,  would  soon  be  found  to 
be  accompanied  with  two  inconveniences :  first,  it 
might  not  be  always  easy  to  find  a  person  who  had 
tiie  commodity  you  wai^ed^  and  who  was  willing  to 
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exchange  it  for  your  commodity ;  or,  secondly,  the 
commodities  might  be  of  unequal  value,  one  having 
been  produced  by  greater  labour  than  the  other. 
In  either  case  you  would  be  at  a  stand,  no  business 
could  be  transacted.  But  the  nature  of  your  dif- 
ficulties will  appear  more  striking  by  a  practical 
example. 

You  are,  we  will  suppose,  a  maker  of  wooden 
spoons,  and  wish  to  exchange  them  for  animal  food. 
You  go  to  the  butcher;  but  unluckily  he  is  not  in 
want  of  spoons,  he  wants  bread :  there  is  the  baker, 
however,  in  want  of  spoons,  but  you  do  not  want 
bread.  How  inconvenient !  what  a  miserable  state 
of  society,  in  which  every  one  has  too  much  of  one 
thing  and  too  little  of  another,  and  no  means  of 
neutralizing  your  respective  necessities ! 

JUt  us  suppose  that  matters  are  not  quite  so 
untoward,  and  you  find  a  butcher  in  want  of  spoons; 
but  this  may  not  be  enough  :  he  may  be  a  carcass* 
butcher,  and  will  only  exchange  his  ox  or  his  sheep 
entire,  whereas  you  are  only  in  want  of  a  joint  at 
most,  or  perhaps,  if  a  bachelor,  a  couple  of  chops  or 
a  steak.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  This  is  a  second 
disadvantage  of  a  state  of  barter.  Each  individual 
of  the  community  has  applied  himself  to  his  calling; 
but  the  difficulties  attending  the  exchange  of  the 
surplus  of  his  industry,  for  the  precise  articles  he 
wants,  and  the  precise  quantity  of  each,  are  almost 
insurmountable. 

To  obviate  these  impediments  to  exchange,  let  us 
suppose  a  certain  material  is  discovered,  that  is 
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4iyisftie  into  parts»  portable  and  durable;  it  is.nqt 
necessary  this  new  article  should  be .  consumable 
either  as  meat,  drink,  or  clothes,  but  simply  that  it 
diall  be  prized  alike  by  eyery  member  of  the  society, 
and  every  one  be  willing  to  exchange,  his  labour  or 
its  produce,. for  the  possession  of  a  porticm  of  it^ 
This  discovery  removes  all  the  obstacles  prer 
viously  existing  to  exchanges.  A  medium  has 
been  found  universally  current,  that  passes  mUk 
every  person,  and  in  every  place,  and  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  spoon-maker,  in  consequence, 
may  be  easily  made  apparent.  First,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary he  should  exchange  his  stock  of  spoons 
directly  with  the  butcher  or  baker,  any  other  person 
will  answer  equally  well,  provided  he  can  obtain  la 
leturn  what  he  deems  an  equitable  portion  of  the 
new  material.  Having  done  this,  he  has  choice  of 
three  modes  of  procedure :  first,  as  the  new  mar 
terial  is  not  perishable,  it.  may  be  stored  up.  fpr 
future  occasions;  or  secondly,  as  it  is  portable,  in 
lieu  of  being  exchanged  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
may  be  conveyed  to  a  more  distant  part,  where 
better  bargains  may  be  obtained ;  or  thirdly,  as  it 
is  divisible,  it  may,  in  lieu  of  being  all  exchanged 
for  one  article,  meat  for  example,  a  part  of  it  may 
be  exchanged  for  meat,  a  part  for  bread,  and  a  part 
for  beer. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  ma- 
terial which  affords  so  many  conveniences  to  tl^e 
^poon-maker,  and  to  every  other  producer,  js 
MONEY,   that  universal  instrument  of  exchange, 
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%lu^  every  eivMiKd  comnrattky  tai  adopted  Ar 
neiismiig  the  ftl«ie  of  labour,  and  all  its  pvoi> 
^aettons.  > 

t  The  introduction  of  money  bad  two  iiaportaiit 
lN>a6eq«eiioes:  ftrtt,  it  gare  rise  to  pncet^  or  tka 
4xing  the  quantity  or  irorth  of  erery  commodity  la 
liie  new  standard  of  yalue ;  and  secondly,  it  pio> 
moted  the  fbrmation  of  a  new  class  in  socuAy ,  called 
ii^erckmnUf  who  were  not  the  producers,  but  the 
^buyers  of  commodities,  to  resell  in  places  whc*^ 
4hey  were  in  the  greatest  demand,  or  ni  quantW 
-ties  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  conMinien. 

Hiese  changes  made  no  alteratiim  in  the  pria^ 
«fple  of  barter  previously  existing,  it  only  facilitated 
4he  operation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  agent. 
The  object  of  barter  was  to  equalise  the  possessioa 
of  commodities,  accolrding  to  the  wants  of  each; 
"tsid  the  object  of  buying  and  selling  by  the  inTe»* 
tion  of  money,  is  precisely  the  same :  in  both  casea 
consumption  is  promoted,  and  value  for  value,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  parties,  exchanged ;  only  in  barter^ 
as  just  explained,  the  commodity  can  neither  be  so 
readily  obtained,  nor  in  the  exact  quantity  suited  to 
individual  wants. 

The  instrument  first  used  as  money  was  not  no 
perfect,  as  it  subsequently  became,  and  consisted 
probably  of  that  commodity  which  constituted  the 
'Staple  wealth  6f  the  community.  Thus  in  the  early 
'  ages,  cattle  are  frequently  mentioned  as  the  measure 
'  of  value.  Homer  says  the  armour  of  Diomed  cost 
"  only  nine  oxen ;  but  that  of  Glaucus  100  oxen. 
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Wben  mtnkiad  i>ec4M  agficttltimU  odm  ^xm'so^ 
stituted  for  cattle ;  i^Dams  of  cont^mosktj,  ate  alii) 
It)  be  #D«tid  in  oU  cottege  le«et  and  agneneiita, 
tbat  ttipttlaite  the  payoieiit  of  nmika  aad  vi^ca  kt 
*at  ^mmodky*  The  Bnglitli  kii^  mnsn  ol  ditt 
Todor  race,  under  the  privikge  of  purrejraao^i 
iWmed  a  ki^  portion  of  the  royal  iacMne  in  loaid^ 
Aat  is^  m  vietnalB  and  praviswnt  of  idl  socts.  Qati 
is  niid  to  be  a  common  iwediMm  ^  eyfchaBge  m 
Abystittia;  aspeciesof  slielU  insome-partaof  India^  Is^ 
Udes  or  dressed  leather  in  some  otiier  convtries  t 
and  Adam  Smith  relates,  that  in  his  time  it  was  not 
vncoBunoa  m  m  vSlage  of  Scotland  Imt  workmen  feO 
catry  msIb  instead  of  asoney  ta  the  baker's  shop  or 
aMronse.  The  primitive  money  of  the  Spartans  Waa  K 
of  iron;  of  die  Momaas,  copper;  but  gold  ani 
sihrer  \mwt  been  adopted  as  tiie  common  instntmurf 
of  commerce)  among  all  rich  and  civilized  conmim^ 
nities. 

Gold  and  sih^  being  tnore  raloaMe  than  tfao 
other  metds,  am  beHer  adapted  to  the  naes  of  moawy^ 
loon  and  cof^^ery'-iike  cattle  or  o(»n,  are  too  balky 
representatives  of  valae;  they  are  d^cient  in  the 
essential  quality  of  portability :  whereas  a  smalkr 
portam  of  the  precious  metafe  nMasunog  the  price 
of  commodities,  may  be  more  eainly  carried  td»Mit 
the^  p^son,  or  from  place  to  fdaee.  At  &nk 
they  seem  to  have  been  ased  in  the  mass,  in  bars  or 
iingots,  without  stamp  or  coinage.  The  party  hai^ng 
-agreed  about  this  quantity  to  be*  given,  that  quantity 
'wns  then  weighed  off.     Abraham  weighs  to  Ephron  N;^ 
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the  400  shekels  of  sHrer,  whaefa  he  had  agreed  t» 
pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah. 
.  The  use  of  the  metals  in  this  state  would  be 
attended  wUh  two  inamvenieBces ;  besides  the 
tcouUe,  mistakes .  and  disputes  would  occur  in  the 
weighing  of  them;  and  secondly,  there  would  be  the 
assaying,  or  testing  their  fineness.  SubmiUmg 
diem  to  both  processes  would  render  a  market,  or 
enren  a  single  sale,  or  payment,  a  lengthy  and  tiou* 
hlesome  bu^ness.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  point,  or 
the  ascertaming  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  metala», 
would  require  the  greatest  sketch  of  science.  Forr 
tunately  means  were  discovered  for  superseding  the 
necessity  of  both  weighing  and  assaying.  Accordiof 
to  Gognet,  the  fabrication  of  coins,  or  the  impress- 
ing pieces  of  metal  with  a  stamp,  indicating  their 
weight  and  fineness,  belongs  to  the  remotest  poriod 
oi  history;  and  when  this  was  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  state,  not  only  were  commercial 
dealings  vastly  facilitated,  but  the  most  effective 
guarantee  introduced  against  fraud  and  contentioDk 
By  the  invention  of  coins,  the  precious  metals  at- 
tained the  greatest  improvement,  of  which  they  ap- 
pear susceptible  as  the  general  instrument  of  ex- 
change. The  qualities  most  essential  to  money 
have  been  already  partly  indicated,  and  are,  1.  that 
it  should  be  divisible  into  portions  of  greater  or  less 
value ;  without  this  it  would  be  a  convenience  lor 
the  rich  and  none  for  the  poor ;  2.  that  it  should 
•^  admit  of  being  kept  or  hoarded^  without  depredat- 
ing in.  value,  otherwise  no  one  would  exchange  comr 
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Mtodities  for  money  unless  he  expected  to  be  speedUy 
aMe  to  rerexchange  it  for  something  ehie ;  3.  that  it 
diould,  by  possessing  great  value  in  small  b«ilky*be 
•asily  portable  from  plaee  to  ]^aee ;  4.  that  it 
riiould  be  of  uniform  denomination ; .  in  other  wofdf^ 
Hkzt  a  piece  of  omn,  a  soyereign,  or  shifiing  for  in^- 
fllance,  should  represent  the  same  quantity  of  metal 
in  weight  and  foeness  :  without  this  quality  the  in* 
trittsic  value  of  di&rent  sovereigns  and  shillings 
could  not  be  known  without  scales  and  tests ;  5.  that 
it  should  possess  stability  of  value :  as  money  is  the 
standard  or  measure  by  which  the  worth  of  all  other 
commodities  is  estimated,  it  is  as  essential  that  tto 
own  value  should  be  invariable,  as  that  a  yi^ 
measure  or  a  pound  weight  should  be  invariable; 
without  this  most  essential  requisite,  it  iafact  ceases  to 
be  money,  and  introduces  the  greatest  derangement 
in  the  value  of  property  and  mercantile  transactk>ns« 
With  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  precious  metals 
possess  the  other  qualities  desirable  in  money  in 
great  perfection ;  and  they  possess  the  last  in  greater 
perfection,  perhaps,  than  any  other  material  that 
could  be  substituted  in  their  place.  Money  is  itself 
a  commodity,  possessing  intrinsic  value,  and  its 
price  is  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  ia 
circulation.  Fluctuations  in  value  from  this  cause 
have  operated  slowly  and  at  distant  intervals,  and 
much  less  so  on  gold  and  silver  than  on  any  other 
articles  of  use  and  consumption.  The  greatest 
change  in  their  value  was  caused  by  the  discovery 
43i  the  American  mines  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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whentbe  price  oTsiiYer  hi  Earope  M\  at  least  two-» 
&irds.  Plate  in  conteqaenee  became  mmh  cbei^er, 
and  a  serHee  migfat  be  purchased  for  <»ne*Uiird  of 
lie  «oin  or  I^khmt  k  before  demanded.  So  far  il 
IMS  a  soentl  oonveniencey  but  as  an  instrameat  of 
exchange  the  pveckras  laetals  beeame  less  ^alaaldeb 
It  became  aecessary  to  load  tiie  persoB  wMi  a 
gseder  weight  of  them,  aad  eany  three  shHings  m 
tte  pocket  to  mslce  a  parchase,  where  one  wooU 
luive  belere  sufficed.  It  Ibllows  that  the  speca^ 
lati^  aridity  evinced  in  1924-5  for  openong  new 
and  improving  ^e  working  of  old  tnines  in  Soatli 
America,  was  not  a  passion  in  which  the  public  was 
deeply  interested.  Individuals  might  have  proited 
by  such  adventures  had  they  been  sucoessfol,  but 
they  would  have  been  of  sli^  otilky  to  mankind. 
Capital,  flowing  into  agrtcoltare  or  manufacture,  or 
applied  to  iaternal  improvements,  augments  produce 
and  facilitates  the  operation  of  industry.  Bot  if 
tke  supply  of  bullion  from  die  nnnes  had  been 
quadrupled,  the  vidue  of  the  metallic  currency 
Would,  in  the  same  proportion  have  been  depre- 
ciated. As  an  instrument  of  commerce  it  would 
have  been  rendered  less  omvenient ;  it  would  havm 
been  reduced  neareir  to  a  level  with  copper,  and 
that  portabiHty,  which  forms  one  of  its  chief  recom- 
mendations, would  have  been  impaired. 

Causes,  however,  of  an  opposite  description  are 

V      considered  by  many  to  have  been  in  gradual  open^ 

tion,  and  that  the  t^sdency  of  gold  and  diver  has 

been  to  rise  in  value.    That  sudi  a  rise  is  in  pro- 
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gfOMylias  been  infefced  front  the  foUbmig  consiiar'i* 
atious:  I.  The  unsettled  slate  of  SoiA  Amema^ 
dittrkg:  the  last  twenty  years,  and  cosueqneat  inteVfi 
K^ptkm  to  the  woridng  of  the  goM  and  s^ver  mines* 
8.  Hie  mcreafled  consttmptioftof  bnlMon  in  plate  aal  y 
9tfa^  articles  of  luxury^  from  the  increase  of  wealths  \ 
3.  The  increased  demand  for  the  pi:ecioii8^  metals  if» 
a  measure  of  vthiey  owing  to  the  incfeaae  of  pepu^p* 
)a^nr09iBmereey  and  commodities.  4.  The  ^eseraL 
substkutioi^  of  a  metallic  for  a  paper  curce&cy  iw 
Biifland,  America,  ajad  the  coutineiital  states*  All 
Ihese  causes,  by  increasing  die  demandr  m^st  hai»e 
increased  the  value  of  bullion ;  u|ilefs.itst«^deBcylOi 
rise  has  been  counteracted  by  the  cotemporary  effect 
of  other  causes,"  especially  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  Russian  mines,  and  the  less  disposition 
to  hoard  treasure,  fbrriierly  so  prevalent  in  Europe, 
and  rendered  necessary  by  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty ,  and  the  non-establishment  of  banks  of  deposit^ 
,.  The  rise  of  bullion  in  value,  if  any,  has  been  too 
9^ual  to  haie  had  any  materiid  share  in  the 
rainoas  iuctnationsin  prices  that  have  been  experi- 
^ced  within  the  last  forty  years.  Greater  mischiefs 
than  the  almost  imperceptible  variation  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  have  b^en  produced  by 
audde^  altecmg  the  standttrdqf  ike  toina^e;  that 
is,  by  suddenly  introducing  into  circulation,  coikis 
of  the  same  denomination,  but  less  weight  and  fine- 
ness than  those  previously  issued.  This  was  a  fa- 
▼ourtte  device,  for  cheating  their  sub^ecte,  of  Frederic 
Ae  Great  of  Prussia,  and  of  some  of  the  Bourbon 
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kingt:  it  hM  been. even  reviftd  in  tbis  country, 
under  the  speciout  pretext  of  an  ^'  equitable  adjutU 
nent"  with  the  national  creditor.  Bat  it  is  impos* 
sible  schemes  of  this  complexion  can  be  counte* 
Banced  by  a  just  and  enlightened  community ;  they 
are  such  bare£u^  frauds^  and  disgust  more  tha» 
open  n^ibery,  A  forcible  alteration  in  the  measure 
of  value^  is  a  forcible  alteration  in  all  pecuniary  en* 
gagements— debts,  leases,  agreements,  bonds,  and 
oontracts  of  every  kind;  and  as  this  alteration  is 
made  only  perhaps  for  the  benefit,  as  by  the  consent 
of  one  party,  it  is  a  forcible  Tiolation  of  the  most 
sacred  i%hts  of  {urqperty. 


CHAP.  IV, 

PAPER   CUaR£NCT. 


Origin  of  Pi^r  Money — Commercial  Paper,  and  its  Uses— Dis* 

tinetioD  between  Paper  and  Coin— Absence  of  intrinsic  ValiM 

'  in  P^>er,ocnseafitaor«fv-isra«— Proper  FmietioMofBwikfUl* 

.  and  Defects  in  our  Monttaij  Sjstem — Moaejr  ongbt  onlj  ta 

be  issued  under  the  Control  and  Guarantee  of  tbe  Stat* 

—Profit  on  the  issue   of  Money  belongs   to  the  Public, 

not  Individuals — Distinction  between  a  Depreciated  and 

Excessive  issue  of  Paper — Proportions  of  Bills  of  Exchange 

.and  Bank4M>tes  in  circniation— Causes  of  the  Merotiitile 

Crisis  of  18S4>5— Advantages  of  a  Sovereign  over  a  Bank* 

note — Stagnation  in  Trade  caused  by  a  want  of  Credit,  not 

of  Bank  Paper. 

.    The  advantages  of  a  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
are  so  great^  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  man* 
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kind  diflcofered  a  more  p^ect  inttnimettt  of  ex» 
diftnge.  Paper  mmiey  is  comparaU^y  a  modem 
inrentioQ/  and  had  its  origin  principally  in  the  im^ 
creased  nnmber  and  magnitude  of  commercial  trans- 
actions. Although  the  precious  metals  possess 
great  yalue  in  small  bulk,  they  are  not  so  es^ily 
transported  as  bank-notes.  A  million  of  specie  could 
only  be  sent  from  London  to  York  in  waggons  well 
guarded;  but  a  remittance  to  the  same  amount  ia 
paper,  might  be  done  by  post,  travelling  at  the  rata 
9f  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  in  no  danger  £rom  brigands. 
As  respects  secuie  and  rapid  conveyance,  paper 
then  is  better  than  gold,  and  this  in  a  trading  com*  V 
munity,  where  the  transfer  of  payments  is  incessant 
and  multiplied,  is  a  valuable  recommendation. 

The  main  purpose  of  money  is  to  facilitate  the  es- 
change  of  commodities,  and  as  the  expense  of  main- 
taining this  pecuniary  machinery  is  borne  by  the 
community,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  ia 
the  most  economical  manner.  But  a  currency  of  the 
{Mrecious  metals  is  the  deareit,  as  that  of  paper  is 
tile  cheape»ty  that  could  be  issued.  Mr.  Jacob,  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Production  and  Consumptum 
of  the  Precious  Metalsy  has  entered  into  some  cu- 
rious calculations  to  elucidate  this  subject.  Tha 
abrasion,  or  loss  of  coins  from  wea^ ,  he  estimates  at 
one  six-hundreth  part  a  year  for  gold,  and  one  two- 
hundreth  part  for  silver  coins.  The  loss  from  other 
causes,  as  by  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  accidents,  mu^ 
be  considerable.  Altogether,  Mr.  M'Culloch  es- 
^  timates  the  annual  diminution  at  one  per  cent* 
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(CmnmereiAlDii^.  pw87].)  8a thut  to rtpfeif  Oa 
H.wlrcar  ftwd  te«r  of  m  inclftlliecarreBcy  of  o«e  hosted 
nillioiifi  would  cost  amuudlj  a  aullioii  a  .year,  e&t 
chiaife  of  tlie  expense  of  an  aniHial  rceoiaage  ta 
•ttpply  the  pkMe  of  ikit  ooioa  that  had  become  unfits 
4n  flN«appeared  fmm  circulatioa. 

The  fabrieatioii  of  so  cheap  a  soliatitHte  fortroiii  as 
Ixmk-notes,  might  be  eonskkrad  to  carry  the  art  of 
ikiaBufaetmriB^  money  to  porfoetion ;  bnt  siich  haa 
%eeii  the  ragenuity,  stimulated  by  the  wants  of  com'* 
mereey  that  these  constitute  only  one  among  many» 
kindred  contHranoes  of  moreanlile  mco.  Paper 
•  currency  is  not  restricted  to  the  pronissery  notes  of 
bankers,  nor  bills  of  exchange ;  bnt  may  be  defined^ 
after  the  Abbe  Mor^let,  to  consist  of  every  negotiant 
We  security,  every  acknowledgment  of  debt  or 
ipecnniary  obligation,  every  stipulafekm  by  writings 
jbe^een  a  dclbtor  and  creditor,  wbieh  obliges  the 
i  fbrmer  to  pay,  and  authorizes  the  latter  to  exact  a 
/  vtelue ;  and  which  security,  -acknowledgment^  and 
mriting,  being  transferaMe,  are  the  means  of  traas^ 
'  ferfing  ^values  Avithout  the  actual  transport  of  tke 
I  ^mmoditiesthey^  represent  pr  attest  the  ownership^ 
The  quantity  of  money  of  all  kinds  necessary  to  a 
eountry  depends  oh  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  and 
extent  €>f  its  commerce*  A  poor  eountry ,  wi^  little 
trade,  does  not  require  mudi  money,  eiUiertorein^ai* 
sent-  its  riches,  or  to  fociKtate  the  exchange  of  its 
eommodities.  England,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
most  rich  and  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  and 
to  repres^t  its  wealthy  wad  carry  on  its  vast  and 
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varied  exchaogea,  com,  aided  even  by  bank  paper; 
would  form  a  totaily  inadequate  medium.     How,  (of 
instance,  could  the  value  be  represented,  or  the  pay-* 
tnents  be  made,  involved  in  the  transfer  of  the  han*« 
dreds  of  millions  of  property  that  change  handtf 
every  year,  by  the  intervention  of  notes  and  coins  ? 
The  mere  counting  of  one,  or  the  weighing  of  the 
other,  would  be  an  incredible  labour.  Then  mark  thd 
ingenuity— the  delicate  and  curious  machinery  that 
has  been  introduced  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
either.     By  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,   bilk  of 
lading,  checks,  scrip-notes,  clearing  houses,  and  a 
variety  of  other  contrivances,  aided  by  a  vast  fabric 
of  credit  taken  and  given  in  open  account,  money, 
in  its  common  acceptation  hardly  ever  enters  into 
mercantile  afiairs ;  it  is  indeed  the  substance  really 
meant  and  shadowed  forth ;  but  it  never,  as  one 
may  say,  bodily  passes  horn  merchant  to  merdiant ; 
and  is  only  used  as  p^ty  ca3h  for  paying  wages  and 
settling  balances  of  insignidcant  amount:   all  the  i 
great  transactions  of  commerce,  all  the  great  masses 
of  property — the  roads  and  canals-^the  mines  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  iron— the  cargoes  of  sugar,  cot* 
ton  and  indigo,  that  are  constantly  being  transferred  ^ 
from  one  possessor  to  another,  on  the  Royal  ExA 
change,  or  from  London  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,! 
and  Glasgow — all  this  is  done  by  the  intervention  ] 
of  the  credit  and  commercial  paper  mentioned ;  the  / 
business  of  the  mercantile  classes  being  reduced,  by/ 
a  wonderful  system  of  balancing  payments,  to  littkf 
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|i««  thitt  a  pmB  «t  cbetft,  or  thd  workkig  in  thenr 
founlin^-hoiiseft  an  algebraic  equation,  consistifig  of 
tlie  debit  aud  credit  side  of  each  account,  and  coah» 
municating  the  resalt  to  their,  agents,  cnstomers  and 
4;orrespondeats  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
*  It  woxM  be  unsaited  to  the  limits  of  this  pubH- 
calion  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  conraercial  ma» 
chinery  I  have  indicated :  bat  in  speaking  of  paper 
Bftoaey,  it  is  imposs&le  to  help  glancing  at  such  an 
9j(tcaofdtnary  iabric  as  our  monetary  system ;  nor 
^ink  witbo^  astonishment  of  the  suecesave  steps  of 
Its  progress  from  the  state  of  bafter  to  the  use  of  the 
lAv  metal^—then  to  coin — ^tken  to  bills^  banken^ 
iiotes  and  diecks — and  finally  to  the  winding  up 
^Ufid  balancing  of  all  oommercial  dedin^  in  Englami 
i^arope,  Asia,  and  America,  in  that  great  focus  and 
ce«Ure  of  csrculatioii,  the  British  metropolis  I 
:  Paper  money  has  been  as  powerful  a  eommeicid 
instrument  in  £ucilitating  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, as  the  steam-engine  in  the  production  of  them. 
Xet,  in  one  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  coin.  It  po^ 
aiesses  only  c^nvett/imal,  not  if^rintic  value.  Coin 
iMOt  only  measures  the  value  of  commodities  in  ex« 
fjiuMo^,  it  is  a  real  equivalent  Amt  them ;  it  is  ^le 
veritable  aubstauee,  <^  which  paper  curr^icy  is  only 
the  r^prctt^dtative.  Whether  piper  money  is  worth 
imy  tlung  or  nothing,  depends  on  the  guarantee 
I  under  which  it  is  issued ;  but  omed  money  depends 
;  on  no  such  eotttingency-^it  is  its  own  guarantee—* 
ihe  universal  medhun  of  commeroe^  and  in  every 
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'^aifcet  of  tbe  'world  will  l)e  accepted  as  zn  equiva- 
kiit  for  mordiandisey  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and 

This  property  of  coin  arises  from  the  mat^al  of 
wfaidi  it  is  made  being  a  regular  article  of  com- 
merce :  a  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  could  not 
lie  eas3y  maintained  in  circulation  if  its  equivalent 
were  not  neady  on  a  par  with  its  r^esentative 
value.  To  make  th»  appear,  it  is  only  necessary  to  x 
conmler  the  effect  of  an  is»ie  of  gold  or  silver 
tokens,  the  representative  value  of  which,  as  money, 
greatly  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of  their  real  value  as 
tmlion.  In  one  case,  a  |nrofit  might  be  realized  by 
converthig  the  tokens  into  bullion.;  and  in  the  other, 
"by  converting  WlKon  into  tokens :  and  either  alter- 
ftattve,  if  the  temptatbn  were  considerable,  would 
be  ^iffieient  to  destroy  a  circulation  so  unwisely 
constituted* 

Coin  posiessiiig  intrinMc  value  is  an  advantage, 
masmuch  as  it  renders  it  a  $afe  instrument  of  ex- 
dMmge ;  it  is  a  disadvantage^  inasmuch  as  it  renders 
it  a  dear  one. 

Such  conditions  do  not  attach  to  a  currency  <rf 
paper.  A  parcel  of  bank-notes,  if  they  are  not  valtt- 
C^le  as  mdney,  are  valuable  as  nothing.  No  one 
^ean  mkke  a  profit  by  converting  them  iiito  any  thing 
else.  If  the  bank  become  worUiIess  that  has  issued 
i^m,  they  become  worthless  toO|  and  ^  they  cannot 
he  transmi^ed  into  any  thing  of  value.  It  is  dif- 
i^rent  with  a  sovereign :  if  it  cannot  be  returned  to 
Hie  inint,  it  ^eau  be^  txken  to  the  goldsmith  or  deii^ 
l2 
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in  bullion,  where  it  can  be  exchanged  for  coin  of 
another  sort,  or  for  some  article  of  use  or  omament. 

The  absence  of  intrinsic  value  in  paper  money  has 
formed  a  principal  cause  of  those  disastrous  vicissi- 
tudes in  our  monetary  system,  which  have  dtttin- 
guished  the  last  thirty  years  of  our  commercial  his- 
tory.  Fabricated  almost  without  expense,  it  executed 
all  the  functions  of  money,  and  the  same  advantages 
were  derived  from  its  employment.     More  of  it  ad- 
vanced in  loans,  and  greater  the  interest  realized; 
lore  of  it  employed  in  trades,  and  greater  the  profit. 
llie  temptations  to  issue  it  to  excess  were  too  great 
:o  be  resisted.     Advances  were  made  to  individuah 
Arithout  adequate  security ;  a  spirit  of  over-specula* 
^tion  was  encouraged  in  every  branch  of  national 
industry;    prices,  rents,  tithes,    mortgages,  every 
thing,  in  short,  the  value  of  which  is  measured  by 
money,  was  forced  up  to  an  unnatural  height ;  and 
then,  when  the  artificial  impulse  could  no  longer  be 
Uupported,  came  a  mercantile  reaction-*  a  subsi- 
dence of  the  pecuniary  deluge,  leaving  the  land,  not 
enriched,  like   Egypt,  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile,  but  covered  with  the  debris  of  aerial  castle- 
building  ! 

It  is  the  readiness  with  which  paper-currency 
ministers  to  the  avidity  of  mercantile  speculation^ 
that  forms  the  strongest  objection  to  its  being  issued 
under  the  same  principle  of  competition  and  ab<- 
sence  from  legislative  interference^  which  ought  to 
govern  the  supply  of  commodities.  Like  the  atmo- 
sphere we  breathe,  it  forms  a  mecbum  susceptible  ot 
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a  too  sudden  power  of  expansion  and  condensation : 
possessing  this  elastic  property,  the  management  of 
it  requires  to  be  subjected  to  more  comprehensive 
yiews  of  the  principles  and  wants  of  the  general 
furculation,  than  are  likely  to  be  entertained  by  un- 
connected individuals,  acting  under  the  impulse  of 
their  own  real  or  supposed  commercial  interests. 

On  the  first  opening  of  new  marts  of  commerce, 
wr  on  the  occurreiBce  of  a.  probable  deficiency  of  any 
article  of  consumption,  it  is  invariably  found  that 
ike  extent  of  the  demand,  of  the  profits  to  be  real* 
ixed,  or  of  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied,  is  vastly 
exaggerated.  Subsequent  examination  and  loss 
correct  these  errors ;  but  the  eagerness  of  gain,  and 
the  race  of  competition,  leave  no  time  for  preliminary 
ioquiry  and  reflection.  On  thi^  rock  all  great  specu- 
lations have  foundered,  from  the  memorable  South 
Sea  year  to  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  because 
paper  money  and  the  credit  it  facilitates  and  esta- 
)>lishes,  is  too  ready  an  instrument  of  over-trading 
and  mercantile  precipitancy,  that  it  becomes  so 
hazardous  a  medium :  for  it  has  been  productive  of 
the  twofold  calamities  of  creating  with  too  much 
facility  the  resources  for  embarking  to  excess  in  new 
undertakings,  and  of  aggravating  the  evils  of  the 
subsequent  change  in  the  employment  of  capital 
and  industry,  by  the  suddenness  with  which  it  may 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

A  reference  to  our  commercial  history  for  the  last 
■eventy  years  would  show  that  the  more  frequent 
and  extensive  mercantile  reactions  which  have  hap- 
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f%uti  during^  tkis  penod»  have  been  ■nittlj  oeca^ 
ftioned  by  the  power  to  hme  paper  mosey  being 
eonjoined  with  the  proper  foactioiis  of  banking,  ft 
m  difficult  to  aocount  lor  the  long  toleration  of  « 
monetary  system  fraught  with  so  many  caiamitiei» 
so  inimical  to  the  steady  growth  of  national  op««* 
lence;  especially  after  reiterated  experiences  ia 
1793,  1811,  1815,  1818,  and  1825,  of  its  infallibly 
•disastrous  issues.  The  all-absorbhig  iateiest  of  the 
war  may  be  assigned  as  one  reason ;  a  reluctance  o» 
the  part  of  Government  to  interiore  in  what  iq[>peared 
a  commercial  question,  inndTing  the  principles  of 
free  trade  and  indiTidnal  prudou^,  may  hare  bea» 
another:  but  the  most  potent  namoo  appenes  to 
have  been  an  impact  kaoiHedge  of  the  suhjcctp 
both  on  the  part  of  economical  writers  and  state** 
nen. 

Until  within  these  few  years  bmikmg  snd  mon^ 
imdking  have  been  most  impnq)erly  confomnded. 
No  two  business,  however,  can  he  nose  distinct; 
one  may  be  safely  left  to  mdividual  competition; 
file  other  can  only  safely  be  confided  to  thetrtnte. 
Hie  chief  business  of  a  banking  eslaUisfament  is  to 
expedite  the  making  of  payments,  to  discount  Inlls^ 
to  make  advances  by  loan,  and  to  form  a  seonsft 
deposit  for  cash.  The  object  of- money-making  is 
f«ry  difierent;  it  is  to  establish  an  iwarii^»le  stand* 
ard  of  value  for  the  general  convenience  ol  the  com« 
munity ;  and  diis  is  a  duty  it  is  as  incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  discbarge,  as  it  is  for  it  to  esti^idi 
a  standard-weight  or  a  standard-measure  of  lenglk 
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tnd  «q»^ity-  W^t  conAifioa  and  miscliief  wouRf 
ewine  if  these  were  l^t  U>  the  caprice  of  individuals;' 
Btt>m  especially  H  they  had  an  interest  in  gradualljf' 
^qgatifig  ihe  imperad  yaard,  or  enlarging  the  im-» 
jperkd  bairfiel;  and  then  again,  withont  notice  o^ 
tesponnhility,  reatoriag  them  to  their  ibrmer  dl-' 
neosbns !  The  conseqaencea  have  been  precisely 
•hnilar,  in  leaving  bankers  to  issue  money,  or  ttaf 
leprettstative,  without  check,  security,  or  respoYH 
afl^lity.  .  V  i 

The  most  essential  requisite  in  money  is  stability 
^  fkcduti,  Where  the  poMier  to  issue  is  vested,  is 
vcstei  the  power  to  alfcer  its  val^e,  to  alter  the  ral^ 
^  wage%  die  prices  of  comn«di«ies,  tmd  the  termt 
#f  eoBtracts.  Can  a  power  so  universai  in  its  opera^ 
tkm,  touching  ewsry  one,  fVom  the  liehest  to  tM 
poorest^  be  safely  wielded  by  any  other  authority 
Ibss  thait  that  of  the  state^  v^aotiB  interests,  it  may- 
be supposed,  ai9S  not  partial,  bat  idetiti^  witt 
those  of  the  whole  community  ?  In  the  manage^ 
ment  of  our  monetary  system  there  has  been  sin** 
gular  ineonsistaicy*  The  guarantee  of  the  vdue  of 
^le  eoini^  is  the  pur^  a^d  weight  of  tiie  buIKott 
it  contains,  and  the  public  ^amp  impressed  upoki  H 
ftuthei^ates  both.  But  a  banker's  n(^,  whidi  re* 
pre^nts  the  coin,  executes  all  its  Atnctions,  and  oo 
which  a  profit  is  realised,  has  been  sufi^ed  to  ctM 
eolate.  without  any  other  guarantee  than  o  promui; 
that  might  be  valid  or  illusive,  according  to  the  f<dEf 
%t  knavery,  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  ismer.  It  is 
txae>  sudi  a  mobksry   of  what  money  ought   lo 
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be  was  not  generally  a  legal  tender  in  payment; 
8tiH  as  gOTemment  failed  to  provide  a  better  ear* 
Tency,  the  people  had  hardly  an  option  to  take  it  or 
not:  even  the  working  classes  were  compelled  t» 
leceive  for  wages  this  depreciated  representative  of 
Tidne;  and  not  nnfrequently  shared  in  the  losses  of 
the  speculative  capitalist^  though  excluded,  if  snc*^ 
fsessfuly  from  his  gains.  This  was  a  sad  hiatos  in 
the  domestic  government  of  the  country,  especially 
so  commercial  a  one  as  Lngland,  and  the  chasm  hat 
only  yet  been  partially  filled  up. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  vulgar  error  is  here 
committed  of  attaching  an  importance  to  the  materia 
pf  which  money  is  made,  whether  gold,  paper,  or 
cobwebs:  provided  the  requisites  before  enumerated 
(page  1 38)  as  essential  to  the  instrument  of  commerce 
^an  be  obtained,  the  cheaper  it  can  be  produced  the 
|>eU€r.   But  the  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  can  these 
l«quisttes  be  guaranteed  without  placing  the  oom-^ 
mon  currency  of  the  country  under  the  watchfulneie 
and  control  of  the  state  ?    It  might  be  issued  by 
pne  or  more  banking  associations,  and  they  mtgl^ 
give  security  in  real  or  funded  property  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  their  issues ;  but  this  scheme  would  not  be 
/  exempt  from  difficulty  and  objection.      First,  the 
I  exaisUng  of  securities  would  require  the  establidi^ 
I    ment  of  a  delicate  and  rather  complicated  machinery  r 
j    tiie  amount  of  the  securities  would  have  to  vary  wid> 
j   the  ever  varying  amount  of  the  issues  of  each  bank- 
i   Big  firm,  and  the  security  after  all,  as  in  analogoua 
\  eases,  might  ultimately  prove  fraudulent  or  inadequate. 
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'  Stepping,  however,  over  this  difficulty  in  order  to 
eome  At  another;  could  the  circulfttion  be  adjusted 
under  a  competitive  system,  so  as  neither  to  exceeil 
Mr  fall  short  of  the  wants  of  the  community ;  there 
IS  no  test  for  estimating  precisely  the  quantity  of 
yioney  necessary  to  pay  wages  and  expecfite  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  depending  as  it  does  oa 
the  value  of  money  itself;  on  the  amount  of  popula* 
lion;  on  expedients  for  economizing  the  use  of  it; 
cm  the  state  of  credit ;  and  on  the  number,  magni- 
tude, and  rapidity  oi  mercftntile  transactions.  As, 
however,  the  gain  of  the  bankers  would  depend  po 
the  bales  of  paper  they  issued,  it  is  highly  probal^ 
the  puUic  would  have  enough  of  it,  and  that  Uie 
spirit  of  enterprise^  whidihas  repeatedly  Uazed  forth 
of  old-^thou^  it  always  proved  an  iguis  faiuMS 
in  the  end— would  not  expiie  for  want  of  fuel  I 

In  Scotland  there  m^t[not  be  equal  danger  of 
im  excessive  issue  of  paper;  but  Scotland  is  not  a 
ease  in  point :  a  small  number  of  banking  ficmi^ 
conducted  on  a  few  general  and  concerted  princtples^ 
may  be  adequate  to  the  management  of  her  circula** 
tion,  and  be  altogether  unsuited  to  the  greater 
trade,  wealthy  enterprise,  and  population  of  Eng*- 
land. 

Another  important  consideration  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  appropriation  of  the  profit  arising 
from  the  issue  of  the  national  currency.  The  money  of 
the  community  need  not  be  made  of  so  expensive 
a  material  as  the  precious  metals ;  it  may  consist 
wholly  or  c^efly  of  paper,  and  be  issued  under  such 
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chedt  and  control  as  to  be  efeetually  secvred 
agftiBQt  daptecialioiiy  flnctuation  in  Talue,  or  any 
otiber  catoaky  to  wludi  it  kas  be^  berelofore  liaUev 
Btttif  Budoof  socheapasubstaaceas^lBBty  ami 
tiie  qiuuntity  of  it  reqaiied  for  drculation  aiio«at»^ 
•ay  to  one  hundred  miilions,  why  tiien  the  loan  of 
lUs  fiiiB  to  tlw  people  for  tradiag  purposes,  wonM 
yield  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  millions  after  defrays 
ingaUobarges.  Now  is  there  any  reason  the  bankem 
ct  England,  or  Seotland,  or  Ireland  shook!  share 
<k4  whole  or  any  portion  of  this  re^^mue  among 
I  Aenv  any  moietiiaB  die  shipowners,  maaufactuferS) 
MOfdianits,  agriculturists,  West  India  ptanlers,  or 
any  ether  class  of  capitalists  m  the  kingdom  ?  Most 
assuredly  not:  it  is  not  a  eommercM  pr^Jh  arisiBg 
boat  the  ride  and  tfouMe  of  teymg  and  s^ing 
commodities;  it  is  a  perquisite  apportaimag  to  tha 
pe<^  in  their  natioraiil  capacity*  The  pmSege  o( 
making  and  issuing  money  is  one  of  tl»  oldeii 
preiogattves  of  state;  it  maybe  ddegated,  bnteafit 
never  be  safely  alienated ;  and  forms  a  legHinitfls 
source  of  public  income,  not  of  individual  emelu^ 
ment. 

Whysounexa^tionable  a  source  of  public  re?e3Mie 
as  the  national  currency  should  have  been  sokmg 
etverlooked,  or  been  suffered  to  be  appropriated  by 
private  associations,  will  be  hereafter  a  subject  of 
surprise.  The  government,  by  resuming  its  anciei^ 
prerogative  of  issuing  money,  might  easily  raise  a 
considerable  fund  for  reducing  the  public  debt,  aai^ 
thereby  relieving  public  burdens.  The  saving  it  migbC 
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tAct  by  s«b^iskiag  a  cbeap  in  pktoe  of  a  dear  In- 
atran^t  of  commerce  vonld  be  greaUr  than  conjbi 
beefiected  by  any  banking  firm,  howerer  resptetdbh^ 
Even  tbt  Baak  of  England  ccnisiders  it  prudevt  to 
keep  on  band  a  stock  of  coin  and  buUioa  equal  ta 
mte-third  of  all  her  liabilities,  including  both  do^ 
posits  and  issues.  Thk  is  meant  as  a  pieoai^ioQ 
against  any  sudden  ran  on  the  establiahmcnt.  But 
a  p«iblic  currency  isaoied  under  the  guarantee  oi 
the  state,  and  the  quantity  of  which  ooukl  neither  be 
increased  no^  diminished  without  the  approvid  af 
the  legislature,  would  require  no  expensive  {Mrepafat 
tiim  againat  like  occurrence  of  pMiie  or  other  esoef^ 
gcncy.  It  need  not  be  iBa4e  pa3falde  on  demand  m 
coin  to  preserve  its  standard  value  frmn  depreciafcioB 
ind  adapt  it  to  die  wants  of  foreign  ccmimerce  ;  it 
would  be  saffieient,  at  the  late  Mr.  Rict^o  a«^ 
gested,  to  make  it  e^^diangeable  fof  .bullion  coif 
when  pres^ited  in  quantities,  axceediag  a  fixoA 
amount,  and  the  store  of  bnlluin  i\eces«iry  to  koqr 
in  reserve  for  this  purpose  need  not,  I  believe,  be 
tery  great* 

*  It  mfty  be  nsefol  h«re  t»  giiatd  ihm  nadw  mgnnst  an  eirtf 
lireqaenay  eoauaitted,  of  not  distiiigoiiibBi^  betweea  %  deprft> 
cioCftl  and  memiveiau^  oi  paper  mm&f.  T&o  positioii  of  tfm 
BaltkWMts  liMt  pi^r  cocdd  norer  be  dopgecioled  i«4ile  omn 
rertible  ieto  eoio  od  demand  is  oorpoct^  but' tlus  condition  is 
no  security  agahnt  a  re^ndnnt  unkm.  RedoBdaaoy,  bowers; 
m  qnke  as  f^eetk  an  vHl  as  depredation,  end  against  this  Aa 
pnMio  ewi  bare  no  protectioni  svre  tbe  pmdeatial  Ibibearano^ 
af  banWa  in  vostrieting  tbeir  iaenes,!  or  tiieir  hex6g  compelled 
to  give  security  to  their  amount.    The  inadeqnaey  of  tbe  ftmer 
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Even  underthn  system  of  a  secure  and  economical 
eurrencyy  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  withdraw  our 
jiresent  beautiful  gold  coinage.  For  the  payment 
of  wages  and  all  the  little  shopping  and  retail  bnsw 
ttess  of  life,  the  precious  metals  are  more  convenient 
than  paper.  A  sovereign  is  more  portable — mora 
readily  passed  firom  one  to  another-— less  apt  to  ba 
lost  than  a  bank-note,  and  though  it  may  be  counter* 
feitedy  this  is  not  so  profitable  and  easy  a  piece  of 
roguery  as  was  formerly  the  forgery  of  one^pound 
notes.  Moreover  a  sovereign  cannot  be  torn,  and  is 
proof  against  the  two  elements  of  fire  and  water. 
All  money,  however,  above  the  value  of  five  pounds, 
night  consist  of  paper,  and  the  public,  not  the 
banker,  have  the  profit  arising  from  its  issue. 

The  expense  of  a  metallic  currency  so  limited 
would  be  inconsiderable.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
currency  consists  of  five-pound  notes  and  upwards; 
le  small  notes  in  circulation  for  which  soveretgna 
were  substituted,  and  the  withdrawal  of  which  has 


security  has  been  repeatedly  experienced.  The  paper  of  the 
banking  firms  that  Med  in  1824,  was  always  pa^rable  on  demand 
m  €oin  or  Bank  of  England  notes ;  it  was  nerer  depreciated  prior 
t^  their  aetoal  stoppage;  yet  it  was  issued  to  uomf  that  is* 
beyond  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade,  and  on  inconvertible  ser 
enitties  for  mere  i^>eculatireadTeatares.  This  is  the  diff»rtoef 
I  wish  to  explain  between  a  depreciated  and  excessive  issii* 
d  paper.  Paper  is  not  value,  it  is  only  the  representative  of 
▼alne  ',  if  that  value  does  not  exist  in  a  secure  and  available 
phape>  then  it  is  afiction— a  deception :  it  is  in  excess,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  only  standard  by  which  excess  can  be  measured  or  tbii^ 
tann  properly  understood* 
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been  so  sorely  lamented,  never  exceeded  five  or  m 
millioDSy  or  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  total  issues 
of  paper  by  the  country  banks  and  bank  of  Eng-* 
land.* 

The  great  mass  of  commercial  currency,  that 
by  which  all  the  great  transactions  of  trade  havebeea 
carried  on,  consists  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
proportion  of  these  in  circulation  to  bank  paper,  I 
cannot  be  very  precisely  ascertained.  Mr.  lioyd 
stated,  in  his  examination  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  pay-^ 
ments  in  1819,  that  the  proportion  between  the  cir- 
culation of  bank-notes  and  bills  of  exchange  was  as  one 
to  ten«  {Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  82.)  Admittii^ 
this  proportion  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  bank 
paper  of  all  denonunations  in  circulation  sunounts  to 
forty  millions,  then  the  total  amount  of  paper  cur* 
rency  of  all  descriptions  in  England  b  alKHit  four 
hundred  millions. 

From  this  analysb  it  is  apparent  how  important 
an  element  bills  of  exchange  are  in  the  general  cir« 
culation*  Fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  them, 
afloat  have  contributed  more  to  the  alternations  of 


*  Bank-notes  are  supposed  to  wear  out  in  three  yearn ;  so 
^at  a  banker  must  annually  issue  new  notes  to  the  amount  of 
one-third  of  his  issues  to  keep  out  the  same  quantity  of  pi^MT. 
The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  yenrlj,  and  even  we^j, 
are  known  fimn  returns  to  padiament;  but  no  such  retims 
were  erer  required  from  the  country  bankers,  and  the  amount 
of  paper  they  had  in  circulation  could  only  be  estimated  on  the 
ifrinciple  mentioned— namely,  that  it  was  treble  the  amount  of 
^•araannal  issues. 
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Mninercial  proBperit  j  and  depression  than  fiuctna- 
iAottt  IB  tbe  issues  of  the  baaks.  The  extettstoo 
^  of  credit  by  bills  and  open  account  was,  in  trathy 
I  the  main  cause  of  the  great  mercantile  crisis  of 
y.lBi4'5.  Credit  is  not  capital,  no  more'  than  a 
/  MMik-nole  is  coin  :  but  so  long  as  it  is  current,  it  is 
equivalent  to  capital  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  speculation.  The  Bank  of  England  and  tbe 
promctal  bankers,  by  enlarging  their  issues  inr 
discounts,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  extension  of 
cfedit  at  the  period  mentioned ;  but  their  increased 
issue  of  notes  formed  only  the  pedestal  of  the  TasI 
iuperstructure  of  commercial  paper  that  was  erected 
iqpon  them.  It  was  the  last  that  aflfbrded  the  sti- 
mulant for  overtrading  in  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  and 
indigo ;  for  negotiating  fore^  loans;  for  imnmg  ad* 
Tentures;  for  canals  and  railroads;  and  for  die 
t^iousand  other  schemes,  frantic  and  knaTish,  which 
were  set  on  foot.  When  the  banks  began  to  con- 
tract their  issues,  the  Bank  of  England  first,  and  the 
country  banks  after ;  or,^  to  relBume  our  metaphor, 
when  the  foundation  began  to  shrink  the  upper 
fabric  began  to  totter,  and  then  followed  ^at  catas* 
trophe  of  ruin  and  disappointment,  of  which  it  is 
nnnecessary  to  revive  the  melancholy  remembr ancd 
bf  4esaription* 

HwsededttctioiMimiglit  all  be  estaMsibed  by  re- 
ference to  documents  laid  before  parliament,  showing^ 
the  increase  in  the  issues  of  the  banks,,  and  the  con- 
temporary increase  in  bills  of  exchange;  but  this 
would  draw  us  into  a  lengthened  detail  of;  figucet 
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tamled  to  ovur  publication,  liet  it  splice  to  ft* 
mark,  that  the  increase  in  the  issues  of  tke  metro* 
pditan  aoad  furivate  banks  during  Ae  three  years 
preceding  the  leaction  of  1B35,  amounted  t6  less 
than  ten  miilions;  whereas  it  appears  from  the/ 
^returns  of  stamps  issued  for  b^ls  of  exchange,  thatl 
the  siouiltaneons  increase  in  dvat  description  or 
commercia]  paper  alone,  amounted  to  between  ntnetM 
and  one  hundred  mtUions  1 

The  fall  in  prices  and  a  defidency  in  the  cireu* 
latioD  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  small-note 
currency.  But  this  cause  is  quite  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  the  effect  assigned.  The  place 
of  the  one-pound  note  was  supplied  by  an  issue  of 
specie,  so  that  no  diminution  of  currency  could 
ensue  from  this  transition.  The  mercantile  depres* 
sion,  experienced  since  the  oridb  of  1825^  h!uk  le-* 
suited,  I  apprehend,  nvore  ^ron  the  e&dtrtictiek  of. 
isre^it  by  bill  and  open  account  than  the  contraction 
of  bank  paper,  and  this,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
the  salutary  warnings  of  experience.  The  <:heck  on 
commercial  activity  ax^d  eBtenrfrise  will  disappear 
with  the  progress  of  consumption,  and  such  hn- 
provements  in  our  mercantile  system  as  shall  afford 
more  safe  and  profitable  channels  for  the  employ* 
ment  of  capital :  it  will  be  then  seen  that  the  stag- 
];iation  of  tnde  originated  in  a  want  of  remune- 
rative returns^  not  of  comiAeiiOial  currency,  whicH 
last  mercantile  men  have  a  ready  way  of  producing 
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among  themselvei  when  not  deterred  by  the  wnptct 
of  the  times. 

I  shall  coDclade  with  remarking,  that  it  i^ppearg 
to  me^  from  long  and  attentive  consideration  of  the 
subject,  that  the  national  currency  can  never  attain 
the  stability  it  ought  to  possess,  till  the  trade  of 
banking  is  confined  to  its  old  and  legitimate  func- 
tions, and  the  state  resumes  its  ancient  prerogative 
of  guaranteeing  and  issuing  both  the  real  and  repre- 
sentative money  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAP.  IV. 

CAPITAL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

Gfti»tal  and  its  pvodoetife  Power— How  it  tends  to  eoono- 
^  mize,  abridge,  and  augment  die  Efficiency  of  Indostry-^Con- 
flicting  Claims  of  Capital  and  Laboor— Utility  of  the  Middle 
Classes,  of  Bankers,  Merchants,  Wholesale  Dealers,  and 
Retailers — Advantages  of  Middlemen  in  equalising  Prices 
mad  the  Supply  of  Commo<Hties — Claims  of  Labour  to  share 
in  the  I^fito  of  Capital— Classification  of  Society  into  Pro- 
4active  and  Uopioductive  Consumers— Luxuries  stimulate 
Industry— Utility  of  Authors,  Actors,  and  Domestic  Servants 
^AU  classes  cooperate  for  the  general  good — Recapitu« 
lation. 

Capital  is  that  portion  of  the  wealth,  property, 
or  money  of  the  community,  which  is  productively 
employ^ 
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Labour  is  tbe  agency  by  wbich  capital  is  made, 
productive  of  wages,  profit,  or  revenue. 

Labour  is  the  patent  of  capital,  and  capital  can« 
not  be  made  productive  without  the  co-operation  of 
labour ;  but  labour  may  be  productive  without  the 
aid  of  capital ;    and  this  is  the  only  superiority  the 
former  possesses  over  the  latter ;  though  it  is  proba- 
ble this  superiority  never  practically  existed  in  the 
world :  since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  mankind 
in  that  rude  state  in  which  labour  is  exerted  unac- . 
companied  with  capital.      The  implement  used  by  a 
savage  in  hunting  or  fishing,  and  the  food  he  con- . 
sumes  while  so  occupied,  are  his  capital,  and  it  is . 
only  when  the  bare  hands  or  teeth  have  been  em- , 
ployed   that  labour    has    been  unassociated   with 
capital. 

It  may  then  be  premised  at  the  outset,  that  it 
would  be  a  futile  inquiry  to  institute  any  comparison , 
on  the  relative  claims  of  capital  and  industry ;  as : 
much  so  as  on  the  relative  claims  of  the  ploughshare 
aed  ploughman  in  husbandry.  They  are  alike  \^- 
luable  and  indispensable  in  ministering  to  human 
subsistence  and  enjoyment. 

Without  capital  labour  could  not  be  efficiently 
exerted*    The  Indian  would  with  difficulty  procure ' 
the  means  of  subsistence  unaided  by  his  hunting* , 
spear  and  fishing-hook.  The  power  of  money,  which : 
it  capital,  need  not  be  insisted  upon ;  it  is  felt  by 
every  one  in  every  pursuit  and  undertaking  to  be  all . 
but  omnipotent :    it  reclaims  the  waste,  digs  the 
canal,  constructs  tbe  road,  puts  ships  in  motion;  it 
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h  the  siaew  of  war,  and  tlie  spring  of  improreaient 
in  peace ;  it  is  at  once  the  seed  and  fniit  of  national 
opulence ;  ^e  soul  of  commercial  and  manvfadm'- 
ing  enterprise :  and  without  ita  agency  even  the 
bounties  of  nature  would  be  stagnant  and  oiqiro* 
ductive. 

Capital  has  been  called  a  "  giant  labourer ;"  it 
has  certainly  long  arms  and  powerful  tendons,  whicb 
connect  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fill  up  vaUeys,  and 
levej  mountains. 

A  grown-up  person,  capable  of  uselbl  ez^tioUy 
is  considered  by  political  economists  a  portion  oT 
accumulated  capital :  all  the  sums  expended  in  hi^ 
maintenance,  nurture,  and  instruction,  may  be  re|)aid 
by  future  labour,  and  the  capital  expemled  in  in« 
fancy  replaced  in  maturity.  Thus  capital  is  sior§d  up 
^^^nduitry^  provided  to  develop  itself  in  new  and 
equivalent  forms;  it  is  collective  force,  which,  like 
the  momentum  in  bodies,  is  exhausted  by  reproduc* 
ing  itself  in  others. 

Capital  operates  like  the  application  of  machinery 
in  economizing,  abridging  and  augmenting  the  effi- 
ciency of  industry. 

This  it  does,  Jlrsty  by  facilitating  the  division  of 
labour.  Before  labour  can  be  divided,  a  stock  of  ^ 
goods  must  be  previously  accumulated  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  labourer,  ajid  to  suj^ly  him  with  ma^ 
terials  and  tools*  A  workman  could  not  devote 
himaelf  to  his  business  unless  provided  beforehand 
with  the  means  of  support  till  bis  work  iscompleted, 
either  by  hkoielf  or  employer*    A  fana^,  posamai  > 
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of  capital  to  pay  waget  and  ounitttn  kk  servants, 
mmy  employ  them  in  tilling  the  ground,  in  ^  se^e* 
lal  oecupationa  lor  which  they  are  beat  qualified,  till 
the  harveit  is  reaped. 

'  Accmdiy,  capital  saves  labour  in  tl^  production 
of  commodities,  and  thus  by  rendering  them  dieaper^ 
brings  them  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  nimiber  <^ 
c<msttmers«  This  it  does  chiefly  by  the  interrentkMi 
of  machinery.  There  could  be  obviously  no  ma- 
chines made  without  a  previous  store  of  money  to 
defray  the  cost  of  their  erection,  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  of  the  maintenance 
of  those  employed  in  inventing  and  perfecting  them. 
The  advantages  derived  from  this  source  are  so  uni« 
versally  diffused,  and  have  been  so  frequently  set 
torthf  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Everything  is  now  a  machine,  from  a  spinning-jenny 
to  a  toothpick,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  de- 
rived firom  mechanical  invention  are  felt  by  every 
individual  in  his  habitation,  food,  clothing,  and 
mental  culture. 

ThMhfy  it  enables  work  to  be  executed  better  as 
wdl  as  dieaper.  This  is  strikingly  exanplified  in 
printing.  Compare  the  clearness,  precision  and  in- 
tdiigibility  of  a  printed  volume  with  the  like  qualttiet 
in  the  best-written  manuscript,  and  we  at  once  see 
tlie  superiority  of  typography  to  penmanship.  Tht 
same  truth  is  exemplified  in  the  cotton  manufiBicture. 
A  single  pound  of  raw  cotton  may  be  drawn  into  aa 
even  thread  132  miles  long — a  wonder  which  the 
hwHm  hand  alone  could  never  have  aceomi^ished* 
}f  2 
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In  the  slicing  of  logs  of  mahogany  for  sideboards 
and  tables ;  in  the  flattening  of  iron  plates ;  in  the 
coining  of  money ;  in  the  making  the  finer  sorts  of 
pins  and  needles ;  in  the  printing  of  calicoes ;  in  the 
8taining#  of  paper ;  in  the  propelling  of  steam-car* 
riages  and  steam-boats,  we  have  examples  familiar 
lo  every  one,  of  the  better  workmanship  of  machi- 
nery, and  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  capital 
invested  in  its  construction. 

Lastltfy  it  enables  works  to  be  executed,  and 
commodities  to  be  produced,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  it. 

.  For  proof  of  this  we  may  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren —  Cvtcumspice 
— Look  around ;  for  all  we  behold  is  the  production 
of  capital !  What  could  man  have  done  by  his 
hands  alone,  unaided  by  a  previous  fund  of  money  ? 
Could  he  have  built  the  Pyramids^  St.  Paul's,  West- 
mmster  Abbey,  New  London  Bridge,  or  constructed 
the  Manchester  railway?  Could  he  have  drained 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  made  the  Breakwater,  or 
erected  Eddystone  Lighthouse  ?  All  our  manufac- 
tories, warehouses,  harbours,  and  wharfs ;  all  our 
houses,  churches,  and  public  buildings — all  are  the 
produce  of  capital.  Without  it  our  lands  could  not 
be  tilled  from  Michaelmas  to  Midsummer ;  nor  our. 
merchants  bring  to  our  shores  the  varied  products  of 
\the  globe.  It  is  as  indispensable  a  preliminary  to. 
Iproduction  as  a  charge  of  gunpowder  is  to  th& 
I  expulsion  of  a  bullet  from  a  gun.  It  is  only  anodier 
name  fpr  civilization.     A  savage  is  no  capitalist ; 
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and  what  a  miserable  and  knpoteot  creature  !  It  is 
the  chief  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  ere* 
ation ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  bee  and  the 
l^eaver,  and  one  or  two  others,  animals  are  not  capi-* 
talists.  An  absence  of  it  is  a  primary  cause  of  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  Ireland,  and  the  posses- 
sion (^  it  was  the  chief  point  of  superiority  En^and 
possessed  over  Scotland  sixty  years  since. 
^  But  why  dwell  on  such  commonplace  t<^>ics? 
It  is  really  burning  candles  in  daylight,  and  is  only 
a  theme  fit  for  a  nursery,  or  at  most  a  juvenile  aca-^ 
demy.  The  excuse  offered  to  the  reader  is,  that 
xecently  very  strange  ideas  have  been  propagated  on 
the  subject  even  by  adult  persons.  It  has  been  at*- 
tempted  to  depreciate  the  utility  of  capital,  and  con* 
sider  the  profits  derived  ^m  its  employment  as  a 
fipolkuion  or  tithe-gathering  by  which  capitalists  ap* 
propriate  the  reward  that  justly  belongs  to  Mdustry* 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  singular  doctrine, 
and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  stir  up 
industry  into  a  sort  of  rebellion  against  capital  re- 
jQdinds  one  of  a  story  related  by  an  ancient  Greek 
author:  j 

"  It  happened  formerly,"  says  Plutarch,  "  that  the 
several  members  of  the  body  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  belly.  They  thought  it  hard  they  should  do  all 
the  work  and  receive  so  little  of  the  reward :  the 
}eg8  carried  it  from  place  to  place  with  the  easy 
awing  of  a  sedan-chair ;  th&  hands  fed  it  with  dainty 
morsels;  the  ears  cheered  it  with  delicious  music; 
^md  the  eyes,  the  palate,  and  the  touch,  like  so 
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many  ftentiftek  gntrded  it  firom  M  raterntl  and  ex- 
ternal injuries.  For  ail  these  tenrtces  tke  bdhf 
made  no  return :  nay  worse ;  it  consumed  eyery  tlitag: 
ail  tiie  liands  could  catch,  or  the  feet  oovld  reack^ 
all  passed  into  its  derouring  exdieq«er.  This  was  not 
to  be  borne,  it  was  intolerable ;  there  was  no  equality; 
it  was  downright  aristocracy,  or  monarchy,  or  worse* 
Discontent  spread  rapidly  from  one  member  of  tke 
community  to  another,  till,  at  last,  the  whole  com* 
mooweaith  became  violently  agitated:  murmuring 
and  petitioning  were  not  enough ;  remonstianoa 
followed  remonstrance  in  quick  succession,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  seditious  and  inflammatory  charaotefy 
till,  at  length,  the  malcontents  broke  out  into  open 
acts  of  tumult  and  rebellion.  The  legs  relased  to  do 
Amr  office ;  the  eyes  put  up  their  shutters ;  and  the 
arms  were  suspended  in  the  air ;  a  terrible  crnts  was 
evidently  at  hand,  society  was  on  the  eve  of  dmolu* 
tion,  and  every  thing  fast  verging  to  a  state  of 
nature  V 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  learn  (if 
he  has  not  learnt  before)  the  issue  of  this  civic  strifew 
The  fact  is  it  was  soon  found  to  be  mutually  de^ 
structive  of  all  parties  and  all  interests.  The  belly 
itself  was  not  exempt  from  suffering,  and  grumbled 
internally ;  but  the  arms,  legs,  and  other  membefS 
of  the  body  politic  became  totally  powerless  for  both 
good  and  evfl.  Friends  interfered :  a  parley  ensaed» 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  It  was  dis- 
covered they  had  no  separate  interests,  that  tkey 
were  bound  by  recipioeal  ties,  that  there  could  be 
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SO  |yrodu<^on  wkiKNit  coMomptioii ;  and  that  the 
legs,  anus;  and  eyes,  were  really  as  muek  benefited 
as  the  stomach  itself  by  the  peodnce  it  received  and 
distributed  through  the  different  channels  and  con- 
duits of  the  social  state* 

A  similar  issue,  it  is  pEobaUe^  will  result  fcom 
the  existing  dispute  between  capital  and  industry. 
{t  can  only  arise  &om  raisapprdwosion  of  their  re* 
tipecthre  functions ;  and  when  that  is  removed,  they 
will  assuredly  act  harmonioasly  together.  To  hasten 
so  desirable  a  consonmation,  I  riiall  shortly  noti<^e 
ilie  relations  of  utility  tiiat  connect  capitalists  and 
the  working  (Hrders,  inolading  under  the  former  the 
middle  dasses,  consistiiig  chiefly  of  bankers,  me«* 
4:hants,  manufacturers,  and  retailers. 

It  has  been  already  shown  how  effiqient  an  agent 
capital  is  in  the  productiop  of  commodities;  and 
this  efficiency  is  greatly  augmented,  first,  by  the 
4€rritomal  divisions  in  its  api^icatioay  and,  secondly, 
•by  the  several  classes  of  capitalists  devoting  theo^ 
.selves  to  specific  branches  of  employment. 

The  territorial  divisions  in  the  employment  6f 
capital  arise  firom  diversity  of  soil,  or  clioMite,  or 
firom  the  peculiar  taste  and  abilities  of  the  inhabitautf , 
.th^  render  it  most  advantageous  to  pursue  psjrti- 
enlar  branches  of  industry.  Thus,  Portugal  and 
.France  are  better  wine-producing  countries  than 
Great  Britain  and  the  Neth^lands,  which  find  a 
fpreater  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  manufactuiies* 
Upon  the  variati6ns  in  the  natural  capabilities  of 
4uiigdoiis  the  great  princ^de  of  Faeb  Tcuknn  is 
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founded :  for  it  is  olmo«tly  as  much  the  interest  of 
nations  that  they  should  mutually  exchange  and 
cultivate  those  products  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted  by  physical  situation,  as  it  is  for  the  intereat 
of  individuals  to  choose  a  calling  in  which  they  are 
most  likely  to  excel  by  peculiar  talent  and  dispo- 
sition. 

Not  only  do  countries  vary  in  the  facilities  they 
afford  for  the  employment  of  capital,  but  also  dif- 
ferent districts  in  the  same  country.    <<  Adistrict^" 
Mr.  M'Culloch  observes,  <<  where  coal  is  abundant, 
which  has  an  easy  access  to  the  ocean,   and  a  cohf- 
siderable  command  of  internal   navigation,  b  the 
•natural  seat  of  manufactures.    Wheat,  and  other 
species  of  grain,  are  the  proper  products  of  rich 
arable    soils;    and  cattle,    after   being   reared  in 
mountainous    districts,    are   most  advantageously 
fiaittened  in  meadows  and  low  grounds.    It  is  cleariy 
as  little  for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  d^ 
Cerent  districts,  as  it  would  be  for  that  of  an  ind^ 
vidual,  to  engage  in  every  possible  employment. 
Who  can  doubt   that  vastly  more  manufactured 
'goods,  com,  cattle,  and  fish,  are  produced  by  the 
people  of  Lancashire  confining  their  principal  atteiv> 
tion  to  manufactures,  those  of  Kent  to  agriculture, 
those  of  Argyleshire  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
those  of  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  catching  of  fish, 
than  if  each   had  endeavoured  directly  to  supply 
\  themselves  with  these  or  similar  productions  without 
1  the  intervention  of  an  exchange  V' 

Secondly,  the  productive  power  of  capital  is  aug^ 
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BHoited  by  the  several  classes  of  capitidists  follow- 
ing spec^  employments.  This  brings  us  to  the 
4ttiiity  of-  dtferent  occapati<His ;  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  show  that  there  is  really  no  class  of  middlemen 
who  liTe,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  at  the  expense  ofj 
the  working  orders,  but  that  they  are  all  alike  useful 
and  give  either  money  or  money's  worth  for  ev«ry^ 
thing  ihej  receive.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  as  all  classes  have  originated  in  the 
wants  of  society,  no  class  would  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported without  experia&ce  of  its  utility.  But  as  thb 
is  treating  the  matter  too  abstractedly,  I  shall  shortly^ 
d^Kmbe  the  functions  of  the  several  classes  of  capi- J 
taliiN;s. 

First,  of  Bankers.  These  appear,  at  first  sight, 
.the  least  useful  of  capitalists ;  but  if  we  consider 
their  Mce  more  attentively,  we  shall  find  thmn  in- 
dispensable in  a  manufacturing  and  trading  com- 
'  munity .  Besides  their  function  of  makers  of  money, 
or  its  representative,  they  are  also  its  carriers  and 
retailers.  In  the  former  capacity,  we  could  no 
more  do  without  them  than  without  Pickford's  van 
or  the  mail-coach.  For  instance,  a  person  wishes  to 
remit  a  sum  of  money  from  Leeds  to  London ;  how 
is  it  to  be  done  ?  He  might,  in  the  first  place,  send 
it  by  a  friend,  but  his  friend  m^ht  prove  fiedse  «to 
him ;  or  in  the  second  pla<^,  he  might  find  a  person 
in  London  indebted  to  a  person  in  Leeds,  and 
through  this  medium  negotiate  the  payment  in  the 
m^ropolis.  But  look  at  the  disadvantages  of  botfi 
tbsae  means  of  transnuasion :  in  the  first  place,  tiiece 
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«tBseciirity;  k  the  second,  trodldeMd  lots  ef  I 
in  findiiig  out  the  parties  neeesMrj  to  oomfilete  tiie 
transaction.  How  much  better  is  the  ezisdttg  pnc- 
tice,  to  take  your  ca^  to  Beckett's  or  Brown's  bank, 
xeoeiYe  an  order  for  payment  in  London,  and  lh«t 
be  saved  from  all  risk  of  accident  or  misoaitiagey  aft 
UA  expense  hardly  worth  menticnung. 

As  retailerg  in  money,  bankers  are  not  leas  oaeM 
and  necessary.  They  receive  large  deposks  from 
4K>me  persons,  and  afterwards  divide,  transasit,  and 
ulate  them  among  a  mnch  greato  nnodiar. 
£very  one  almost  has  experiCTced  their  nti^  in 
this  branch  of  service.  A  merchimt  receives  a  havvy 
remittance  from  abroad ;  he  has  no  immediate  occ*- 
«ion  for  it,  so  c^posits  it  in  safety  with  a  banker,  till 
he  finds  out  a  profitable  channel  for  its  emplojrment. 
A  manufacturer  is  constantly  receiving  bills  in  pay- 
-ment  for  his  goods ;  he  lodges  them  with  his  banker, 
,and  draws  cash  for  them  as  he  wanU  it,  either  te 
the  purchase  ci  the  raw  material  of  his  maaufao- 
ture,  or  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  workpeoj^  Hie 
shopkeeper  is  benefited  in  a  simtkur  nmnner;  lie 
'.sends  in  his  cash  as  he  Deceives  it,  for  which  in 
«ome  banks  he  is  paid  interest ;  he  draws  it  out  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  his  trade,  and  if  of  good 
character  and  £ur  prospects,  he  is  accommodated 
with  loans  beyond  the  lanount  of  his  deposits. 

In  their  higher  functions,  as  promoters  of  mer- 
cantile credit,  they  are  of  great  social  utility.    Thss 
\  Is  strikingly  exemplified  in  newlyniettled  coimdriea, 
vaboundmg  in  natural  rcsovrces,  whidi,  for  want  ^ 
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reti  oap^l  or  its  represet^attve,  r^nain  stagnant 
and  «Hif>rodQclt?««  1^  bankers  commence  operas 
tkms ;  they  issue  pap^-money,  they  collect  sraaU 
imms  kito  greater^  like  str^ims  flowing  into  a  lesei^ 
iroir ;  they  borrow  from  those  who  have  too  much, 
imd  lend  to  those  who  have  too  little ;  they  collect 
funds  from  idle  and  inactive  capitalists,  and  advance 
tiiem  to  those  who  are  more  speculative  and  enter 
pnsmg :  m  a  short  time  society  assumes  a  new  as^ 
pect,  all  is  bustle,  inventioD,  and  enterprise ;  e^' 
CQltare,  commerce,  and  mannfaotares,  are  inspired 
with  new  life;  and  the  ccmntry  which  had  before  | 
been  parched  and  bound  up,  is  loosened  and  re^  ! 
freshed  by  the  pecuniary  irrigation  that  animates  1 
i^rery  department  of  industry.  The  effiBCts  of  sack  1 
^emtioiis  have  been  witnessed  in  England,  and  { 
taore  especially  in  Scotland  within  the  last  century  s  / 
and  they  will  also  be  experienced  in  Ireland,  when  / 
mternal  tranquillity  affords  scope  for  their  opera-  I 
tton. 

The  numerous  claSs  of  capitalsts  cmder  the  deao^ 
srominations  of  Importers,  Merchants,  Brokers,  Ship- 
tmners,  ai^  Wholesale  Dealers,  is  not  less  ineinl  and 
necessary  in  the  pursuits  of  commerOB  and  industry* 
Th  eabilities  and  acquirements  essential  to  some  of 
these  are  so  varied  and  devated,  that  they  may  jnsdy 
aspire  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  professional  liffe^ 
(An  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages,  laws,  nmn- 
IKTS,  and  unges,  weights  and  measures,  monies  a»A 
i^Ednnges,  are  indispensable.  Theycnighttobecon- 
fpersant  also  in  those  delicate  public  questions  tend* 
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mg  to  dktkab  the  mtenxwrte  of  natumtt  to  ancfer* 
stand  tbe  prodocts  of  difoent  countriet,  and  tha 
causes  influencing  their  qualities  and  prices^  as  well 
as  the  abstruser  pa^  of  political  economy,  explai&r 
ing  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  supply 
and  demand,  the  production  and  consumptton,  oi 
commodities. 

The  direct  utility  of  the  mercantile  classes  to  the 
great  body  of  consumers  may  be  easily  made  iqppa^ 

/rent.  Their  first  and  principal  business  tends  to 
produce  equality  of  prices.  Their  obiect  being  to 
buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  they  are  constantly  occih 
|Med  in  conveying  commodities  fiom  low  to  high* 
priced  {daces,  and  thus  mddng  up  the  deficiency  of 
one  market  by  the  redundancy  of  anothen  Henee* 
between  two  places  having  a  free  intercourse,  there 
can  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  an  excess  at 
one  and  a  scarcity  at  the  other.  The  advantage  of 
this  to  society  is  very  great.    Some  commodities  are 

\  of  a  perishable  nature ;  they  can  only  be  kept  fit  for 
use  from  one  season  to  the  next ;  without  die  inter- 
vention of  the  merchant  they  would  be  alike  valuer 
less  to  producer  and  consumer ;  but  by  his  sod  they 
are  promptly  transported  to  wherever  they  are  in 
demand,  and  made  nearly  a» plentiful  and  cheap  at 
places  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  distant  as 
at  the  place  of  production. 

Besides  equalizing  prices,  mercantile  transactiom 
tend  to  equalize  the  supply  of  commodities,  and 
moderate  the  evil  of  a  glut  or  overstocked  market. 
•In  this  respect  they  operate  like  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
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tfteam-engine,  and  the  greater  k  their  command  of 
capital,  and  greater  is  their  power  to  benefit  the  com- 
munity. To  illustrate  this  I  may  refer  to  the  different 
state  of  the  country  in  the  diirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  when  there  were  no  such  middlemen  as 
merchants  and  wholesale  dealers.  It  then  some-* 
times  happened  that  there  was  abundance  at  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  and  famine  at  the  oiket :  this  can->> 
not  now  occur ;  if  com  be  plentiful  and.  cheap  in 
Kent,  the  interest  of  merchants  will  prevent  it  beings 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  Lothians.  This  is  an  ad« 
vantage  which  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  improved 
modes  of  communication  as  well  as  the  accumu- 
htUon  of  capital ;  but  suppose  another  case,  in  which 
better  roads,  canals,  and  steam  conveyance,  do 
not  participate.  Suppose  the  harvest  is  abundant 
throughout  this  island,  or  even  throughout  Europe — 
what  does  the  capitalist  do  ?  Why  he  speculates  r 
he  considers  that  tiiough  the  crop  this  year  may  be 
above  an  average,  it  may  next  fall  below  it ;  upon 
this  contingency  he  goes  into  the  market,  purchaser 
largely,  storing  up  com  in  his  granaries,  and  the 
benefits  of  this  operation  are  twofold.  First,  in  the 
year  of  redundancy,  it  prevents  agricultural  produce 
falling  so  extremely  low,  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  pro- 
ducer;  and,  secondly,  in  the  next,  if  it  be  a  year  of 
scarcity,  the  merchant,  by  bringing  his  stock  into 
the  market,  prevents  the  price  rising  so  high  as  to 
starve  the  consumer. 
In  manufacturing  imlufltry  the  intervention  of  the 
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capilftliit  is  not  leM  ttlnttry  m  averliog  extraaa 
pfkes.    By  the  oocmraice  of  war,  or  the  erenrtodK* 
mg  of  the  mari^  the  demand  for  manafoctmee  m 
liaUe  to  be  intemipted ;  the  mamifaetaref ,  fiadiog 
the  demand  for  his  goods  sladLen^  and  bis  iani4* 
iaaces  along  with  it,  soon  deems  it  expedient  ta 
stop  the  W(Mrking  of  a  part  of  his  maohinttry,  and 
shfNTtai  the  hours  or  discharge  a  pcnrtion  of  his  work* 
people*    Hare  the  cafMtal  of  the  merchant  steps  im 
to  moderate,  if  not  to  aTert,  the  pressure  of  the  eviU 
The  stagnation  of  trade  has  caused  a  fall  in  prices; 
the  merchant,  considering  that  the  depression  ma^ 
be  tanporary,  avails  himsdf  of  the  fayourable  mo- 
ment to  buy  on  advaotageotts  terms  a  part  of  the 
accumulating  stock  of  the  nuuuifteturerw     Both 
parties  are  benefited  by  his  interference;  the  tote^ 
of  the  reaction  is  abated,  the  dqMDSSsion  in  {mces  ia 
not  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  the  manufac* 
turer  is  not  obliged  suddenly  to  reduce  to  the  sam^. 
extent  either  the  number  of  his  workpeople  or  the 
working  of  his  madiinery,  and  thus  the  enb  whicli 
are  in  some  degree  inseparable  fnnn  fluoinations  in 
manufacturing  employments,  are  mitigated  if  ttot 
averted. 
I     *  Metailers  have  sometimes  been  considered  a  use* 
/    less  class  in  society,  and  it  has  been  hastily  ooo*. 
eluded,  that  as  the  merchant  and  wholesale  dealer 
/      buy  in  large  quantities,  and  at  the  cheapest  mar- 
I       ketB,  it  would  be  most  saving  to  pncfaase  direcdy 
of  than  without  the  interviBtioa  of  die  shopkeeper. 
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B«t  tius  k  a  mtttftlce,  and  the  practice  would  as  ill 
aeoord  wiUi  ^e  interest  of  the  ij^rdiant  as  eon« 


The  bunness  of  the  numeroas  class  of  shopkeepers 
and  small  dealers  is  to  ke^  assortments  of  socli 
goods  as  are  wanted  in  the  places  where  they  reside^ 
serni^  them  out  to  their  customers  in  such  quan- 
tities and  1^  sach  tioies  ms  may  best  suit  their  con-^i 
tenience.     A  merchant  could  with  just  as  Htde 
advantage  bestow  his  attention  on  this  branch  of 
tfade  as  a  butcher  could  cook  the  meat  as  well  as 
kfll  and  diride  it  for  his  customers.     For  a  whde- 
sale  dealer  to  be  also  a  retailer,  would  require  shops 
almost  without  number  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  town  and  surrounding  villages;  as  he  could  not  be 
everywhere  himself,  he  would  be  compelled  to  sup* 
port  an  etgent  at  each,  the  risk  and  expense  attend* 
ing  ^i^iich  would  be  enormous.    In  ofder  to  cover 
Inmseif,  to  pay  the  rents  of  his  numerous  establish- 
ments,  the  interett  of  the  extra  capital  anf^oyed,. 
the  salaries  of  servants,  and  the  losses  he  incurred 
by  their  dishonesty  and  negligence,  he  would  be 
oompelled  to  charge  a  higher  price  for  his  commo«  ^^ 
dities  than  iht  regular  shopkeeper,  and  that  would 
noiremimen^  him  \\ke  sticking  to  his  mercantilej 
pursuits :  for  between  the  gsdn  of  the  mevdiant  and! 
the  gain  ci  the  sb<^eeper  there  is  this  important! 
distinction ;  one  consists  chiefly  of  {mifit  from  the! 
entjI^oymeBt  of  ct^iiital,  the  other  is  little  mxxe  than  > 
thft  fek  wages  d  kbeur  received  lor  the  trouUe  of  \ 
sitfiding  behind  the  eounter^  and  for  weigfaingf*  \ 
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dividing,  and  measaring  out  commoditiet  in  quan* 
taties  suited  to  die  buyer.     In  the  metropolk  the 

(experiment  has  been  often  tried  upon  which  I  am. 
remarking;  greedy  and  speculative  men,  by  es- 
tablishing numerous  Ixanch  shops  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  have  sought  to  grasp  the  profits  of  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer ;  they  have  almost  uni- 
formly failed,  either  from  fimud  and  mismanage- 
ment of  servants,  or  the  attention  of  the  principal 
being  distracted  by  his  multifarious  engagements. 
:  If  we  test  the  same  principle  by  its  operation  on  the 
consumer,  we  shall  have  additional  reason  for  ad- 
miring the  utility  of  subdivisions  of  employment  in 
6ivil  life.  A  merchant  imports  a  caigo  of  sugar 
from  Jamaica,  or  of  salt  pork  from  Ireland.  No 
person,  not  a  dealer  in  such  commodities,  would  . 
like  to  purchase  the  whole  at  once,  or  even  a  hogs^ 
head  of  each.  He  does  not  wkh  to  convert  his 
dwelling  into  a  warehouse,  neither  perhaps  would  it 
suit  his  income,  which  may  be  received  weeUy  or 
monthly,  to  lay  out  so  much  in  two  articles.  How 
greatly  then  he  is  accommodated  by  the  shoj^ceeper, 
who  purchases  the  sugar  and  pork  of  the  importer 
and  retails  them  to  him  in  quantities  adapted  to  his 
means  and  consumption.  Were  there  no  such 
trade  as  butcher,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to 
purchase  a  whole  ox  or  whole  sheep  at  a  time.  Tfais^ 
would  be  generally  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and 
much  more  so  to  the  poor.  If  a  workman  was 
obliged  to  purchase  a  mondi's  or  six  months'  pro* 
xi^ions  at  once,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have* 
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as  amch  money,  beforehand  lui  would  pediaps  furnidk 
his  house  or  buy  the  took  of  his  trade.  Nothing; 
Aen  can  be  more  coaTeaient  to  hmi  than  to  be  able 
te  buy  from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week,  his  meai, 
iiis  bread,  and  his  beer,  as  he  wants  them* 

Peoj^  sometknes  remark  that  there  are  too  many 
shopkeepers  and  retailers ;  but  this  is  an  eril,  if  it 
exist,  which  may  be  safely  left  to  cure  itself.  As 
Adam  Smith  has  long  since  obeenred,  tibough  thef 
may  oceasionaUy  be  so  numerous  as  by  imderselling 
to  mjure  each  other,  they  can  nerver,  by  their  mutual 
competition,  injure  either  the  producer  of  Ihetr  goodi 
or  the  constimer.  .       :  ^ 

Bnough  has  been  now  said,  I  apprehend,  to  esta^ 
Uish  the  utility  of  a  Middle  Class,  or  of  a  class  of 
cs^talists  in  the  business  of  life.  But  this  does  not 
settle  all  the  conflictHig  claums  between  capital  and 
industry.  A  dispute  has  been  recently  stiuted  about 
the  appropriation  of  the  profits  of  capital ;  it  haring 
been  contended  that  the  workman,  in  addition  to  his 
wages,  has  also  a  right  to  share  in  the  profits  of  his 
employer.  Upon  what  principle  this  pretension  is 
funded  it  is  diffieidt  to  c(»iceiTe«  Wages  are  no^ 
thing  more  than  the  market  price  of  Is^our,  ^nd  when 
the  labourer  has  received  them,  he  has  received  the 
full  value  of  the  commo^ty  he  has  disposed  of« 
Beyond  this  he  can  have  no  claim.  To  admit  hna 
to  share  in  the  |»ofits  of  his  ma^er  would  constitute 
him  a  partner  of  a  very  anomalous  kind ;  in  whiejb, 
without  risking  any  thing  himself,  he  wimld  be  enti^ 
tied  to  participate  in  tiie  gaii^  and  be  .exempt  from 
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the  loltses,  of  trade — a  principle  of  partnership  thyt 
neither  law  nor  reason  recognises. 
.    It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  long^  on  a  conceit  of 
this  kind.    A  great  deal  of  misi^qprehensbn  on  the. 
relative  claims  of  different  classes  has  arisen  from 
•Adam  Smith's  inapt  classification-  of  society  into 
Productive  and  Unproductive  consumers.    The  1$,* 
hours  of  the  former,  as  of  an  operative  or  husband* 
man,  he  considered  to  be  realized  in  some  vepdible 
'  t^ommodity  of  agriculture  or  manufactures ;  while 
the  labours  of  the  latter,  as  of  meli  of  science  and 
of  professions,  left  no  visible  type  of  previous  tx* 
ertion.     Such  distinction  is  without  any  just  foun-^ 
dation.    The  inventors  of  the  power-loom  and  spin- 
mng-frame  were  unquestionably  great  productive 
labourers,  though  they  had  never  actually  produced 
a  yard  of  calico  in  their  lives.     Many  who  are  not 
productively  employed  themselves  are  the  cause  of 
production  in  others.     A  physician,  whose  exertions 
in  preserving  health  enable  others  to  produce  more 
\  than  they  would  do  without  his  assistance,  is,  indi^ 
I  rectly  at  least,  a  productive  labourer.     Legislatom, 
^magistrates,  judges,  and  peace-officers,  are  the  same, 
/ihey  are,  it  is  true,  not  directly  employed  in  pro- 
ducing commodities,  but  they  enable  others  to  do 
/  |K>  more  effectually  by  framing  laws  for  the  ^onve-^. 
/  Aience  of  the  community,  by  adjudicating  the  dis- 
^    putes  of  individuals,  by  preserving  the  peace,  and 
I   by  protecting  persons  and  property  from  violence 
^  and  depredation. 
^   .    Those  employed  in  m^ecurts  of  luxury  and  amuses 
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rnent  ai'e  indirectly  productive  labourers.  A  jeweller 
employed  in  chasing  a  ring  for  the  finger,  or  silver 
shoe-buckle,  may  be  a  cause  of  increased  industry 
in  the  manufacturer  and  agriculturist,  by  the  desire 
he  excites  in  them  to  possess  these  articles.  "  A 
watch,"  Dr.  Paley  observes,  "  may  be  a  very  unne-i 
cessary  appendage  to  the!  dress  of  a  peasant ;  yet,  if 
this  peasant  will  till  the  ground  to  obtain  a  watch, 
the  true  design  of  commerce  is  answered ;  and  the 
watchmaker,  while,  he  polishes  the  case,  and  files  the 
wheels  of  his  ingenious  machiae,  is  contributing  to 
the  production  of  corn  as  eflfectually,  though  not  so 
directly,  as  if  he  handled  the  plough  or  the  spade« 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  an  acknowledged  superfluity ; 
but  if  the  fisherman  will  ply  his  nets,  and  the  mari- 
ner fetch  rice  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
procure  to  himself  the  indulgence,  the  market  is 
supplied  with  two  important  articles  of  provision  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  merchandise  which  has  no 
other  apparent  use  than  the  gratification  of  a  vitiated 
palate." 

Men  can  only  be  induced  to  labour  by  something 
they  prize,  whether  it  be  a  necessary,  a  Itixury,  or 
tnere  fancy.  A  taste  for  the  drama  and  opera  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  production  of  national  wealth 
as  a  taste  for  tobacco  or  tokay.  We  wish  to  be  pre- 
sent at  these  representations,  and  to  get  admittance 
Hiust  pay  the  price,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
an  effort  of  industry.  Hence  Mr.  M®  CuUoch  ob- 
serves, *♦  that  the  amusements  afforded  by  {ilayers, 
singers^  dancers,  and  mimics,  how  trifling  soever 
v2 
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\thej  may  appc«  «»  A«  «y^ <^ cynictand  aoi-dimi 
jmoralUti,  create  new  wantt,  and  by  to  doing,  neces- 
/narily  stirottlate  our  iodastry  to  gratify  them." 

Dr.  Johnaon  was  a  levcre  moralist,  and  often  a 
prejudiced  obwrver  of  men  and  thingg,  but  be  re- 
cogniHed  the  utility  of  the  same  doctrine.  "  Many 
things/'  he  remarks,  "  which  arc  false,  are  trans- 
mitted from  book  to  book,  and  gain  credit  in  the 
world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  luxury.  Now 
the  truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.  Take 
the  luxury  of  the  bmldings  in  London :  does  it  not 
produce  real  advantage  in  the  conveniency  and  ele- 
gance of  accommodation,  and  this  all  from  the 
exertion  of  industry  ?  People  will  tell  you,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It 
It  plain  tliey  are  in  gaol,  not  for  building,  for  rents 
)iiive  not  fallen.  A  man  gires  half  a  guinea  for  a  dish 
of  green  peas.  How  much  gardening  does  this  oc- 
casion ?  how  many  labourers  must  the  competition 
to  have  such  things  in  the  market  keep  in  employ- 
ment ?  You  will  hear  it  said  very  gravely — *  Why 
was  the  half-guinea  thus  spent  not  given  to  the 
poor  V  Alas  I  has  it  not  gone  to  the  industrtan^ 
poor,  whom  it  is  better  to  support  dian  the  irffe  poor  ? 
You  are  much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  wh«i 
you  pay  money  to  those  that  work,  than  when  you 
give  money  merely  in  charity." — ^There  is  no  harm 
:  in  luxury  when  people  can  afifbrd  it,  and  the  indnl- 
j  gence  therein  is  not  at  the  expense  oi  the  raoie 
1  serious  duties  we  owe  to  ounelves,  bar  fkmily,  and 
'    the  community. 
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In  this  age  c^  mecbankal  iBTenikms,  the  power 
to  produce  commodities  by  physical  agency,  would 
form  a  very  iaaccurate  standard  of  the  relative  utility 
of  diCerent  claissefi.  The  application  of  steam  enables 
tw  to  create  force  to  any  amount,  but  we  cannot 
create  intelligence.  Where  all  are  useful,  it  is  idle 
to  institute  comparisons  which  is  most  so;  but  if 
any  scale  of  social  utility  be  set  up,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  fo!unded  on  the  tendency  of  different 
pursuits  to  augment  human  enjoyments.  All  oc- 
cupations, however  apparently  unproductive  and 
trifling,  are  valuable,  if  they  increase  our  plea- 
smres,  our  comforts,  and  wellbeing.  In  this  view 
we  recognise  the  great  utility  of  literary  men,  whe- 
ther their  labours  are  directed  to  the  imagination  or 
understanding.  If  by  their  productions,  they  make 
our  leisure  hours  more  agreeable,  if  by  their  senti- 
ments they  improve  the  heart ;  and,  by  their  max- 
ims instruct  us  in  the  better  conduct  of  life,  tliey 
are  the  bene(iBu;tor8  of  their  species. 

Even  the  avocations  of  menial  servants  ought  not 
to  be  despised.  Tme,  their  labour  does  not  produce 
cloth  or  hardware,  like  that  of  the  operative.  But 
doth  and  hardware  9Xt  only  valuable  because  they 
are  useful;  they  add  to  our  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences; and  does  not  the  employment  of  the  domestic 
do  the  same  ?  >The  operative  is  not  a  producer  of 
matter,  but  of  utility  only.  And  is  it  not  obvious^ 
^  servant  is  also  a  producer  of  utility.  As  justly 
observed,  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  who  raises 
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coro,  beef,  and  other  pramions,  is  imdouUedly 
productive ;  but  it  is  uot  more  useful  than  that 
of  the  butcher,  baker,  or  cook  who  prepares  these 
articles,  and  fits  them  for  use.  To  produce  a  fire, 
it  is  quite  as  indispensable  the  coals  should  be  car-^ 
ried  from  the  cellar  to  the  grate,  as  that  they  should 
be  carried  from  the  mine  to  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
and  the  servant  who  makes  the  fire  is  quite  as  n^ 
cessary  as  the  miner,  to  effect  the  product  of  theii 
joint  labour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  the  illustration 
\of  so  plain  a  subject.     All  classifications  of  society, 
{into  productive  and  ^unproductive  consumers,  intQ 
I  capitalbts,  and  the  industrious,  have  manifestly  no 
{just  foundation.     It  is  making  a  distinction  where 
there  is  none,  and  where  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be.  Jhe  end  of  all  human  exertion 
is  the  same— to  increase  the  qom(9^8and  conveni- 
ences  of  life,  and  the  diversities  in  the  occupation^ 
of  men,  arise  from  diversities  jn  the  wants  of  society; 
and  whether  their  pursuits  are  commercial  pr  ope- 
rative, intellectual  or  physical,  professional  or  me-» 
phanical,  often  depends  on  circumstances  over  whidi 
they  have  as  little  control,  and  form  as  little  ground 
of  pre-eminence  as  their  stature  or  complexions* 
They  all  co-operate  for  the  common  good,  and  that 
jealousy  between  the  several  classes  of  the  com^ 
inunity,  which  some  persons  have  very  inconstder^ 
ately  endeavoured  to  excite,    would  be  quite   as 
senseless  as  jealousy  between  the  several  members 
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of  the  body,  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  would 
most  fitly  exemplify  the  folly  of  the  old  fable  men- 
tioned at  the  beginnmg  of  this  chapter. 

I  shall  conclude  with  recapitulating  the  chief 
points  I  have  sought  to  establish : 

1.  Capitd  is  an  accumulation  of  anterior  in- 
dustry, and  the  profits  derived  from  its  employment^ 
form  as  equitable  a  source  of  income  as  the  wages 
of  labour. 

2.  Capital,  by  stimulating  industry,  and  econo- 
mizing and  abridging  labour^  tends  to  lower  the 
prices  of  commodities  to  all  classes  of  consumers. 

3.  It  forms  the  diief  distinction,  and  is  the  chief 
source  of  superiority  of  civilized  over  savage  life. 

4.  Its  efficiency  is  augmented  by  diversities  in 
its  application  by  different  countries,  and  different 
districts  of  the  same  country* 

.  5.  The  utility  of  a  class  of  capitalists  has  befen 
demonstrated,  by  showing  the  advantages  derived: 
Uk  society  from  the  avocations  of  the  middle  ranks, 
consisting  of  bankers,  merchants,  importers,  whole-) 
0ale  dealers,  and  retailers. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  different 
classes  of  the  social  state  all  co-operate  for  the  com-i  | 
Bion  good,  and  that  any  assumption  of  superiority^  | 
established  on  diversities  in  their  pursuits  and  occu«f  | 
pations,  is  founded  on  no  principle  of  justice  or;  | 
utility.  I 
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EQUALITY   OF   REMUNERATION. 

Bfaniliritf  ti  Wage*  ini  Profito— CireiiiBstaBMes  iafluePeiag 
IUniimerMio&  of  Eaploymcaf— Agrn  mUMmtm  or  Diiignoi 
ableoess  of  Trade*— Trades  reqoiriiig  long  ApprontioetliifA 
or  high  Premiums — High  Promts  of  Cbemistfl  aad  Apotheca- 
ries, more  properl/  Wages — Profits  of  Country  Shopkeepers 
•— Effects  of  Inconstancy  of  Employment— Trust  reposed  in 
Pfayvietans  and  Attorneys — Wagesrary  with  dieBee  ofSnceetB 
m  £mploymeBt»— Oanui  «f  literaij  tad  PWifawiaPil  Men — 
Inadequate  Pay  of  Soldiers  and  Sailars—MotiTM  to  a  Nairal 
«nd  Military  Life — Effects  of  Long  Apprenticeships,  the 
Poor-laws,  and  Immunities  of  Corporations  on  Freedom  of 
Industry— Combinations  of  Trades,  like  Monopolies. 

The  payment  of  wages,  being  the  direct  exchange 
Without  the  intervention  of  a  third  inttrnment,  of 
money  for  labonr,  asmmilatesto  the  ancient  practice 
of  barter. 

Commodities  are  the  joint  produce  of  «apitftl  and 
labour,  and  the  profit  of  the  capitaliit  and  the  wages 
ef  the  labourer  are  the  respective  rewsufds  of  their 
co-operative  agency,  the  only  difference  being,  that 
wages  are  the  recompence  of  present,  and  profit  of 
*^  anterior  industry. 

As  the  labourer  does  not  live  upon  money,  but 
on  the  necessaries  money  will  buy,  it  follows,  that 
wages  are  high  or  low,  not  according  to  their  nomi- 
nal or  money  amount,  but  according  to  the  amount 
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of  ptbnsicns  tlicy  -will  fnrdttse;  in  otkar  word#^ 
aecofdiag  to  the  commaiid  th^  give  the  labourar"^ 
m€X  ^  food,  clodiing,  and  lodgings  ocmducive  to 
h»  eomfbrt  and  wmn/teatmce* 

The  diferent  rates  of  wages^  a»  well  as  of  profit* 
in  employments^  are  more  apparent  than  real :  foe 
it  will  mostly  be  found  where  indiolry  is  free  and 
net  ■Qbyect  to  arttfeiai  regulation,  that  if  a  hi|^  re^ 
nnmeraticm  is  derived  from  any  trade  or  profession^ 
it  resahs  from  the  greater  abMity  it  requires,  or  from 
^tiB  greater  ri^  or  other  coonterTailing  incid^it 
wbaeh  accompanies  its  exercise.  This  necessarily  re^ 
•alts  from  ^be  desire  of  aiV  mtn  to  obtaan  the  be^ 
and  easiest  reward  for  their  exertions.  Were  there 
any  occupation  where  the  gains  were  di^iroportioa** 
ate,  and  not  balanced  by  any  disadvantage,  persona 
would  crowd  into  that  channel  of  employment,  so  wt 
by  their  competition  to  reduce  it  to  the  common  level 
of  eoMlument. 

The  circumstances  which  cause  the  recompoice  of 
anpbymeots  to  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  coms»m 
levd  a^  stated  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  the  five  follow- 
ing :  1.  The  agreeableness  and  ^sagreeabl^iess  of  \ 
the  empbymeats  th^nselves.  2.  The  easiness  oi»1 
cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  ci  leamiafp 
them*  3.  The  constancy  (»r  inconstancy  of  tfafi 
employments.  4.  Hie  small  or  great  tn^  whk^ 
must  be  reposed  in  those  who  follow  them.  5.  Th« 
pfobalnltty  or  impK^^alnlily  of  succeeding  in  them* 

1.  Ihe  agreeableness  of  an  emfdoyment  may  arise 
fiwm  the  lightness  of  the  labour,  its  bealthiness^ 
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deanliness,  or  the  estmiation  in  wfaicli  it  ts  held ; 
a&d  its  disagreeableneas  from  circumstances  of  anop* 
posite  character.  Wages  being  equal,  perscms 
would  obviously  be  determined  in  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  by  its  other  advantages.  The  kfaour 
of  a  ploughman  is  more  severe  than  that  of  a  sbep« 
herd,  and  is  uniformly  better  lewarded.  A  com* 
positor  employed  on  a  daily  newspaper,  <^ten  work^ 
ing  in  the  night,  is  better  paid  than  oneemf^yed  in 
hook-printing.  Miners,  gilders,  type-founders, 
smiths,  distillers,  and  all  who  carry  on  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  trades,  obtain  higher  wages  iktat 
those  who  are  equal  in  skill,  but  engaged  in  more 
desirable  employments.  The  trades  of  a  butcher, 
hrickmaker,  coalheaver,  and  sugar-boiler,  are  db-i 
a^eeable,  and  accordingly  compensated  with  higher, 
wages.  The  employment  of  public  executioner  is 
detestable,  and  in  consequence  better  paid  than  any 
other,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  Agreeal^e- 
iiess  and  the  popular  estimation  of  many  pursuits 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  their  remuneration. 
Thus  hunting  and  fishing  are  to  many  a  pastime,  and, 
therefore,  make  very  unprofitable  trades.  The  emo* 
luments  of  private  secretaries  and  public  librarians  are 
seldom  considerable,  they  are  chiefly  paid  in  the 
respectabiUty  and  pleasantness  of  their  occupation.^ 
Smuggling  and  poaching  have  singular  fascina- 
tions to  some  minds,  and  the  oppOTtunities  they 
afford  for  the  indulgence  of  an  adventurous  spirit 
form  their  chief  recompence  :  for  those  who  pursue 
those  illicit  callings  are  proverlnally  poor.    The 
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ebetifulness  aad  liealtiuneis.  of  the  employmentty 
father  than  the  lightness  of  the  labour,  or  the  little 
dkill  they  re<|uiTe,  seem  to  be  the  principal  cause  of 
the  redundant  numbers,  and  consequent  low  wi^es, 
of  common  farm-senraats,  and  generally  of  ^1 
voriLmen  employed  in  ordinary  field-labour.  The 
emoluments  of  ministers  of  religion,  professors  of  the 
setescw,  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy  are  not  proportioned  to  the  expense) 
of  their  education ;  and  they  are  chiefly  rewarded 
by  the  popularity  and  honourableness  of  their  en-^ 
g^gements. 

Disagreeableness  and  discredit  affect  the  profits  of 
capital  in  the  same  manner  as'the  wages  of  labour. 
The  keeper  of  a  small  inn,  alehouse,  or  spirit-shop^ 
who  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  master  of  his  own 
house,  and  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  every  dmnk^ 
ard,  exarcises  neither  a  very  agreeable  nor  creditable  J 
business;  but  there  is  scarce  any  common  trade  I 
in  which  a  small  stock  yields  so  great  a  profit. 

2.  Arts  and  trade's  that  are  difficult  to  learn,  and  a 
knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  attained  by  senring* 
long  apprenticeships,  or  the  payment  of  high  pre-* 
miums,  are  usually  well  remunerated. 
-  Wages  are  a  compensation  paid  to  the  labourer, 
or  artisan,  for  the  exertion  of  his  physical  powers^ 
or  of  his  skill  or  ingenuity.    They  necessarily,  there* 
fore,    vary   with  the  severity    of  the    labour    or 
the  ability  required*     A  jeweller,  or  engraver,  foTi 
exionple,  must  be  paid  hitter  wages  than  a  common  V" 
servant,  or  scavenger ;  a  long  course  of  training  itf 
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leqniiite  to  inslnict  a  nMoi  m  t]Ml>awiett  «f  jewtl* 
ling  and  engnuvng;  and  nan  be  not  indannifiad 
fiwr  the  oost  of  the  trabiMig  by  bigfacr  wacpes/hft 
wottldf  instead  of  Itammg  so  difficult  an  art,  addi^ 
lamself  to  such  employmenla  aa  baldly  requira  any 
inttructioa.  It  is  the  aame  with  other  parante  and 
profeasioQg;  the  oost  of  aoqntrement  most  be  repaid 
by  future  practice  tbereia,  otfaanriae  the  partiea 
wmld  be  out  of  pocket,  like  a  penon  acting  np  a 
new  machine,  the  saving  and  gain  of  which  do  not 
repay  the  outlay  in  its  erectioB.  The  pecaniaiy 
recompence  of  physicians,  lawyers,  sculptors,  and 
painters,  is  not  so  exorbitant  aa  la  somelimes 
imagined :  a  fortune  is  ahnost  aptnt  m  acquiring' 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  oecupations,  which 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  np  to  them  by  4ha 
lilwrdity  of  their  fees  and  emoluments. 

The  profits  of  capital  in  certain  employments  are 
liable  to  similar  misapprehension  as  wages  in  the 
higher  branches  of  industry.  The  profits  of  chemists,, 
druggists,  and  apothecaries,  are  moady  considered 
tttravagaat  Their  gains,  however,  are  frequently 
only  a  just  remuneration  for  skill  and  labour.  They 
are  almost  invariably  the  medical  advisers  of  tka 
poor,  and  not  unfirequently  of  the  rich.  Their 
rewards,  therefore,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  their 
services,  and  these  arise  generally  from  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell  their  commodities  :  but  the  pana 
cost  of  all  the  commodities  retailed  by  a  well*- 
employed  chemist,  or  apothecary,  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  may  not  exceed  fifty  pound«»    Though  hft 
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were  to  sell  ^m,  tiiet^fore,  at  four  hundred  or  PL 
jAowmnd  per  ceat  profit,  this  may  frequently  be  no 
tttore  than  reasonabb  irages  of  h»  industry,  charged 
in  the  only  way  he  can  diarge  them,  upon  the  prices  of 
his  preparations.  Hie  greater  part  of  his  apparent 
profit  is  real  wages  disguised  in  the  garb  of  profit. 

Grocers,  and  other  shopkeepers,  are  necessary  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  to  enable  them  to  live  by 
their  business,-  and  companate  them  for  their  dirni-* 
nutive  returns,  they  are  compelled  to  realize  a  larger 
profit  on  the  commodities  they  sell  ^an  dealers  in 
places  of  greater  population*  It  is  thus  that  most 
articles  of  general  contumf^n  are  cheaper  in 
London  than  in  the  country.  The  quickness  of  the 
return,  and  the  greater  amount  of  capital  empk)yed  by 
a  metropolitan  tradesman,  enables  him  to  support  him* 
felf  at  a  rate  of  profit  that  would  abeolutely  starve 
a  provincial  shofdceeper.  The  great  apparent  jnrofit 
charged  on  their  goods  by*  keepers  of  cbandler-shops> 
and  those  in  what  is  called  a  genend  line  of  busines8,is 
more  properly  the  wages  of  labour  necessary  to  com- 
pensate them  for  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  weighing 
aad  measuring  out  their  articles  in  the  small  quan- 
tities required  by  their  customers. 

3.  Wages  vary  with  the  constancy  or  inconstancy 
of  employmait. 

Many  trades  can  only  be  carried  on  in  particular 
states  of  the  weather  and  seasons  of  the  year ;  and 
if  the  woduttiea  cannot  turn  to  other  employments^ 
^hesr  waget  mwit  be  proportioaateiy  high.    Walch- 
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makers,  weavers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  may  usu- 
ally reckon  on  constant  employment ;  but  masons, 
iHncklayers,  paviers,  gardeners,  and  in  general  all 
those  who  work  in  the  open  air,  are  liable  to  perpe« 
tual  interruptions.  As  every  one,  however,  ought  to 
live  by  his  trade,  their  wages  ought  not  only  to  suf- 
fice for  their  maintenance  while  they  are  employed, 
but  also  during  the  time  they  are  necessarily  idle. 
**  This  principle,"  Mr.  M*Culloch  observes,  "  shows 
the  fallacy  of  the  notions  commonly  entertained  of 
the  great  earnings  of  porters,  hackney-coachmen, 
watermen,  and  generally  of  all  workmen  employed 
only  for  short  periods,  and  on  casual  occasions.  Such 
persons  frequently  make  as  much  in  an  hour  as  a 
regularly  employed  workman  makes  in  a  day;  but 
their  greater  hire  during  Ac  time  tiiey  are  employed 
is  found  to  be  only  a  bare  compensation  fof  the  la- 
bour they  perform,  and  the  time  lost  in  waiting  for 
the  next  job :  instead  of  making  money,  such  persons 
^re  almost  universally  poorer  than  those  engaged  in 
more  constant  occupation.^ 
^ji  4.  Wages  vary  with  the  greater  or  less  trust  re- 
>    posed  in  workmen. 

This  is  a  very  natural  ground  of  distinction. 
Greater  the  trust,  and  greater  the  probity  and  abi- 
lity required.  An  overseer,  superintendent,  or 
steward,  is  always  better  remunerated  than  a  mere 
journeyman  or  servant.  The  wages  of  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers  are  superior  to  those  of  many  other  work- 
men not  only  of  equal  but  superior  ingenuity,  6n 
account  of  the  precious  materials  with  whidi  they 
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ar^  itttrusfed.  '^  We  trust  our  health/'  sietys  Smithy 
^^  to  the  physician,  our  f^tHrtuue,  and  sometimeB  our 
life  and  reputation  to  the  lawyer  and  attorney.  Such 
confidence  could  i^ot  safely  be  reposed  in  people  of  a 
very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward,  there* 
fore,  must  be  such  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in 
society  which  so  important  a  trust  requires.  The 
long  time  and  the  great  expmise  which  must  be  lai4 
out  in  their  education,  when  combined  with  those 
circumstances,  necessarily  enhance  still  further  the 
price  of  their  labour." 

6,  Wages  vary  mth  the  chance  of  success  in  dif* 
ferent  employments. 

A  young  man  of  ordinary  ability  may  hope  to  sue-* 
c^ed  as  a  tailor  or  shoemaker,  but  as  a  lawyer  or 
artist  success  is  much  more  dubious.  But  in  pro- 
fessions where  many  fail  for  one  who  succeeds,  the 
fortunate  one  ought  not  only  to  gain  such  wages  as 
will  indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his 
education,  but  also  for  all  that  has  been  expended  in 
the  education  of  his  unsuccessful  competitors.  .  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  aggregate  wages  of  profes- 
sionals  and  artists  never  amount  to  so  large  a  sum* 
The  law,  for  instance,  has  great  prizes,  but  the  bladu 
predominate.  It  is  at  the  bar,  as  in  the  church — a 
few  fortunate  aspirants  amass  wealth,  but  if  the  re« 
venue  of  the  entire  body  of  legalists  were  shared 
equally  among  them,  they  would  not  probably  yield 
a  greater  average  income  than  the  revraues  of  thf 
<^i^>  or  of  many  classes  of  operatives.  NevertheT 
less  the  profession  is  crowded  with  candidates^  an4 
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fyr  this  reason,  tkat  mere  money  forms  only  one  de^ 
ment  in  thetr  remunetaitioD,  the  remamder  being 
tnade  up  by  the  chances  of  judicial  honours,  politic 
<ieal  power,  and  the  reputation  of  superior  talent. 
'    Similar  obserrations  wilt  apply  to  that  ^*  unpfos* 
perous  race  of  men/'  as  Adam  Smith  terms  them» 
"**  called  men  of  letters/'  who  are  in  the  same  predn 
cament  as  lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  practisen 
of  the  liberal  arts.    A  few  authors  realize  laige  sums 
from  their  productions ;  but  the  aggregate  earnings 
of  the  entire  class  are  inconsiderable.    1^  injustioe^ 
however,  of  this,  is  more  apparent  than  real.   Letters 
are  not  cultivated  as  a  trade,  nor  even  profession ; 
they  are  never  deliberately  enteied  upon  as  a  source  of 
profit ;  no  one  ever  thinks  of  appentidng  a  child  to 
such  a  pursuit,  or  trainrng-  him  up  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing him  an  author :  for  in  literature  natural  fitness  is 
every  thing,    and   choice  nothing.      Literary  mefi 
mostly  become  such,  not  with  a  view  to  gain,  or  even 
fame,  but  to  gratify  their  own  thirst  for  kmmledge, 
and  this  in  truth  constkutes  thek  best  and  greatest 
reward.  Their  works  are  often  beyond  all  price ;  b«t 
mankmd  are  not  greatly  their  dditors.    Like  l^ieir 
fellow  men  they  are  occupied  in  seeking  their  own 
happiness  their  own  way,  not  in  conferring  disinte* 
rested  serrices  on  their  species.     It  is  not  any  virtue 
ous  self-devotion  or  forethou^  which  has  made  them 
authors — it  has  been  tibeir  destiny — they  co«ld  not 
help  it.    We  cannot  help  feeling  grat^  £c»r  the 
serTices  they  render  society ;  but  in  tra&  snch  feel^ 
bg  is  hardly  more  ralmiai  ^an  if  entertamed  t»# 
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wards  the  fire  that  warms  us,  the  bird  that  delights 
with  its  note^  or  flower  with  its  perfume. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  rewards  of  authors 
are  not  fairly  apportioned.  He  can  hardly  be  a 
genuine  littSrateur  who  thinks  much  of  pecuniary 
gain  in  a  pursuit  so  entirely  intellectual.  But  let  us 
see  how  this  matter  stands. 

A  mere  abridgment,  which  has  been  executed  in 
a  few  months,  will  sometimes  yield  a  greater  profit 
than  an  original  production  that  has  been  the  labour 
of  years.  But  the  rewards  in  these  cases  differ  more 
in  kind  than  quantity.  A  compiler,  however  suc- 
cessful, can  never  compete  in  celebrity  with  a  m?iu 
of  genius.  The  Truslers,  and  Mavors,  and  Dyches, 
get  money,  perhaps,  but  that  is  all.  An  author  of 
a  work  of  science,  comprising  new  discoveries,  which 
infiuence  public  legislation  and  open  new  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  cmnmunity,  is  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  by  his  researches  ;  and  is  not  that 
enough  without  being  superadded  thereto  the  more 
humble  tribute  of  lucre  ?  The  editor  of  a  newspaper 
fills  a  toilsome  and  influential  situation,  he  derives 
little  distinction  from  his  employment,  but  he  is  often 
compensated  with  a  liberal  salary.  In  truth  there 
is  not  so  much  injustice  in  these  things  as  in  the 
cupidity  which  would  grasp  both  fame  and  profit 
when  it  is  hardly  in  nature  they  should  go  together. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  received  only  300/.  a  year  for 
superintending  the  building  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was 
probably  a  less  annual  emolument  than  that  of  his 
head  mason  or  carpenter,  but  all  the  fame  of  eieet«* 
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ing  that  noble  pile  descended  to  the  architect^  while 
those  who  merely  put  together  the  stone  and  mortar 
have  been  forgotten. 

Works  of  poetry  and  imagination  are  usually 
considered  more  profitable  than  worics  of  science 
and  philosophy.  This  is  not  universally  true.  Mil* 
ton's  **  ten  pound  epic*'  was  not  profitable  to  the  poet, 
while  our  Locke,  Hume,  Brewster,  Herschel,  and 
Amott,  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
encouragement.  If  a  writer  of  science  chooses  to 
indulge  in  novel,  and  perhaps  dubious  speculation^ 
he  may  expect  to  be  slowly  appreciated,  but  the  pro- 
pagation of  established  truths,  in  a  more  popular 
form,  as  it  is  more  extensively  useful,  so  is  it  more 
liberally  rewarded.  Plays,  novels,  and  romances, 
are  not  generally  productive  speculations ;  for  one 
successful  adventure  there  are  many  failures.  Scott 
and  Byron  amused,  if  they  did  not  instruct,  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  Their  productions  were  those  of 
genius,  which  mere  art  and  industry  can  never  hope 
to  equal,  and  the  public  were  content  to  pay  for 
them  as  they  are  for  the  diamond,  because  of  its 
rarity ;  or  as  they  are  content  to  pay  for  the  repre* 
sentations  of  a  Kean,  Kemble,  Paganini,  or  others 
endowed  with  the  superior  gifts  of  nature* 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  circumstances  which 
influence  the  wages  of  science  and  literature  doiiot 
materially  difier  from  other  employments.  Miss4[>* 
prehension  on  the  subject  has  chiefly  arisen  bi»n 
not  duly  considering  the  mixed  coin  in  which  they 
are  remunerated,    like  the  pursuits  of  i»ofessk)nal 
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men  and  artists,  to  which  they  are  nearest  alHed,  in 
addition  to  pecuniary  emolument,  they  are  rewarded 
by  incidental,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some,  perhaps, 
shadowy  advantages.  It  is  only  the. booksellers,  not 
authors,  who  seek  profit  alone.  Besides  mere  gain, 
a  distinguished  writer  on  political  economy,  or  even 
pditics,  may  justly  aspire  to  the  honours  and  re* 
wards  of  pul^ic  life;  an  author,  eminent  as  a 
moanH  or  natural  philosopher,  is  not  only  celebrated 
amoi^  the  learned  of  his  own  country,  but  through- 
out Europe  and  America ;  or  if  eminent  as  a  poet 
or  novelist,  not  only  a  shower  of  gold  awaits  him, 
but  the  smiles  of  the  fashionable^  the  rich,  and 
luxurious. 

The  rewards  in  the  Army  and  Navy  are  of  the  same 
varied  character  as  those  in  literature  and  profes* 
sions,  being  partly  pecuniary,  and  partly  honorary 
and  contingent.  It  is,  however,  the  officers  who 
duefly  reap  the  latter  advantages,  while  the  com- 
mon soldier  or  sailor  receives  little  compensation  be- 
yond his  pay  and  prize-money.  These  are  so  in- 
adequate a  return  for  the  toils  and  dangers  he  un- 
dergoes, that  political  economists  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  his  occupation  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  five  circumstances  that  tend  to  equalize 
tiie  advantages  of  different  employments.  To  recon- 
eiie  the  anomaly,  Mr.  M'Gullodi  observes,  that  '^  ex- 
cept when  actually  engaged  in  warlike  operations,  a 
sddier  is  comparativdy  idle ;  Vhiie  his  free,  dissi- 
pated, and  generally  adv^iturous  life,  the  splendour 
of  h&B  uniform,  the  imposing  spectacle  of  military 
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parades  and  evolutions,  and  the  martial  music  by 
which  they  are  accompanied,  exert  a  most  seductive 
influence  over  the  young  and  inconsiderate.  The 
dangers  and  privations  of  campaigns  are  under- 
valued, while  the  chances  of  advancement  are  pro- 
portionally exaggerated  in  their  sanguine  and  heated 
imaginations."  The  excess  of  confidence  so  com- 
mon to  most  men  in  their  own  good  fortune  and 
superior  abilities,  flatter  each  aspirant  to  military 
glory  with  hopes  of  greater  success  than  others  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  same  hazardous  career. 
"  Without  regarding  the  danger,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
**  soldiers  are  never  obtained  so  early  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  war ;  and  though  they  have  scarcely 
any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure  to  themselves 
in  their  youthful  fancies  a  thousand  occasions  of  ac- 
quiring honour  and  distinction,  which  never  occur. 
These  romantic  hopes  make  the  whole  price  of  their 
blood.  Their  pay  is  less  than  that  of  common 
labourers,  and  in  actual  service  their  fatigues  are 
much  greater." 

The  lottery  of  the  sea  is  considered  by  Dr.  Smith 
not  so  disadvantageous  as  that  of  the  army.  "  The 
son  of  a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may  fre- 
quently go  to  sea  with  his  father's  consent ;  but  if 
he  enlists  as  a  soldier,  it  is  always  without  it.  Other 
people  see  some  chance  of  his  making  something  by 
the  one  trade ;  nobody  but  himself  sees  any  of  his 
making  any  thing  by  the  other.'*'  But  the  tempta- 
tions to  enlist  in  the  army  are  more  enticing  to 
young  men  than  those  to  enter  the  navy.     The  ac- 
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companiments  of  a  sailor's  life  are  less  dazzling  to 
the  imagination  ;  no  regular  uniform — no  soul-  stir- 
ring drum  ;  his  employment  dirty,  and  often  labo- 
rious, while  it  is  a  sort  of  living  entombment  from 
the  world.  In  consequence,  his  wages  exceed  the 
pay  of  a  soldier,  and  the  navy,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war,  is  manned  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
army  is  recruited.  The  compulsory  practice  of  im- 
pressment tends  also  to  augment  the  distaste  felt 
for  this  branch  of  the  service.* 

A  moral  reason,  overlooked  by  economical  writers, 
niay  be  assigned  for  the  inadequate  pay  of  common 
soldiers.  The  army  is  mostly  filled  from  the  same 
causes  which  fill  the  gaols  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion :  it  is  not  choice,  but  necessity  which  compels 
many  to  enlist  therein  ;  having  lost  their  character, 
or  contracted  habits  of  idleness  and  improvidence, 
which  exclude  them  from  the  better  paid  walks  of 
civic  industry,  they  are  constrained  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  hardships  and  penis  of  military  life. 

*  The  Americans  raise  their  puhlic  navy  hy  volimtary  en- 
listments only  ;  and  it  is  a  singolar  hct,  that  by  this  means 
they  obtain  seamen  at  comparatively  lower  wages  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  while  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans  are  relatively 
higher  here  than  in  the  United  States.  This,  as  Mr.  M 'CuUoch 
observes,  is  decisive  of  tlie  impolicy  of  impressment.  Above 
16,000  British  sailors  are  calculated  to  have  been  aboard  Ame- 
rican ships  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  yet  the  wages  of  seamen, 
which  in  time  of  peace,  rarely  exceed  40s.  or  50s.  a  month,  had 
risen  to  lOOs.  and  I50s,  So  high  had  we  to  bribe,  and  so  diffi- 
cult was  it  to  render  that  palatable  which  force  made  addi- 
tionally odious ! 
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^Va  similar  explanation  will  apply  to  scareiigen,  na?i- 
^tors,  breakers  of  stones  on  the  highway,  and  most  of 
the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  whose  wages,  unaccom- 
panied with  other  advantages,  are  disproportionate 
to  the  risk  and  unpleasantness  of  the  labour.  Mus- 
cular strength,  and  not  characters  exempt  from 
moral  turpitude,  is  required.  Hence  the  low  rate  of 
"wages,  because,  in  addition  to  those  forced  into  sach 
employments,  either  by  defect  of  education  or  ne- 
glect of  parents,  they  are  also  depressed  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  outcasts  of  all  other  branches  of  social 
industry. 

Enough,  howerer,  has  been  said  to  establish  the 
main  point  of  inquiry ;  namely,  the  general  equality 
of  advantages  in  the  employments  of  civil  life.  If 
wages  are  unequal,  if  they  rise  above  or  fall  below 
the  common  level  of  remuneration,  it  will  mostly  be 
found  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  occupation — ^its  difficulty 
of  acquirement — the  uncertainty  of  success — ^the 
distinction  or  discredit  accompanying  the  pursuit, 
or  some  other  of  the  five  circumstances  which  have 
been  shown  to  influence  the  price  of  labour.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  equality  of  advantages  may 
take  place,  even  when  freedom  of  industry  exists, 
three  things  are  requisite:  first,  the  employments 
must  have  been  long  established ;  secondly,  they 
must  be  in  their  ordinary  or  natural  state;  and 
thirdly,  they  must  be  the  sole  or  principal  employ- 
paent  of  those  who  follow  them. 

Wages  are  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
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trades.  The  profits  derhred  from  the  establishment 
of  a  new  manufacture,  the  opening  of  a  new  chan« 
Bel  of  commerce,  or  from  the  introduction  of  some 
new  invention,  are  seldom  proportioned  to  those  of 
old  trades.  If  the  norelty  succeeds,  they  are,  for  a 
time  at  least,  very  high;  but  when  the  trade  or 
practice  becomes  thoroughly  established,  competition 
reduces  them  to  the  level  of  other  pursuits.  Second* 
ly,  wages  are  temporarily  influenced  by  the  fluctua* 
tions  of  fashion,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  states) 
of  peace  or  war.  The  introduction  of  a  new  pattern, 
or  article  of  dress,  will  stimulate  demand  in  that  line 
of  business ;  the  demand  for  rural  labour  is  greater 
during  harvest,  and  wages  rise  with  it ;  the  inter- 
vention of  hostilities  would  cause  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
wages  of  seamen ;  and  the  same  circumstance  would 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  wages  of  those  x^lasset 
from  which  the  aimy  and  navy  are  chiefly  recruited^ 
as  well  as  on  the  prosperity  of  various  branches  of 
manufactures.  Lastly,  the  equality  of  advantages 
may  be  aflected  in  employments  which  do  not  con- 
stitute the  sole  occupation  of  persons  engaged  there- 
in. Clerks,  and  many  out-of-door  workmen,  not  fully 
occupied  by  the  duties  of  their  situations,  are  often 
found  willing  to  keep  accounts,  and  perform  littte 
jobs  at  a  lower  rate  of  remuneration  than  they  would  ' 
if  such  formed  their  sole  dependence.  The  various 
domestic  manufactures  carried  on  prior  to  the  general 
introduction  of  machinery  had  these  advantages, 
that  they  could  be  carried  on  at  all  times  and  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  and  were  a  constant  resource  for 
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filling  up  every  leisure  momeut.  A  husbandmau,  who 
could  plough  by  day  aud  spin  and  card  wool  with  his 
family  at  night,  might  have  continued  up  to  this  day 
to  contend  in  cheapness  of  production  with  the 
regular  manufacturer,  had  not  the  latter  been  aided 
by  the  prodigies  of  power  created  by  the  union  of 
capital  and  mechanical  inventions. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  tending  toxlisturb  the 
equilibrium  of  advantages  in  employments,  others 
arise,  partly  from  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
partly  from  the  institutions  and  regulations  subsist- 
ing among  the  workmen  themselves.  The  ob- 
structions to  the  freedom  of  industry  of  the  former 
description  have  been  mostly  removed  by  the  wisdom 
of  modem  legislation,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  them  longer  than  to  show  their  tendency 
and  character.  The  first  I  shall  notice  is  the  practice 
of  apprenticeships. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  every  man  has 
a  right  to  employ  himself  at  pleasure  in  every  lawful 
trade.  But  this  sound  principle  was  almost  sub- 
verted by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
providing  that  no  person  should  for  the  future 
exercise  any  trade,  unless  he  had  previously  served 
to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  least;  so 
that  what  had  before  been  a  by-law  of  a  few  cor- 
porate bodies,  became  the  general  and  statute  law  of 
the  kingdom.  This  impolitic  enactment,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  remained  in  force  till  the  year 
1814,  and  the  repeal  in  that  year  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  existing  privileges  and  by-laws  of  cor« 
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|k>rations  in  respect  of  apprenticeships.  But  where^ 
these  do  not  interpose  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
may  now  be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Apprenticeships  unnecessarily  protracted  are  in- 
jurious to  both  masters  and  workmen.  As  the  price 
of  labour  is  influenced  by  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  the  learning  of  a  business,  it  follows,  if  seven 
years  are  wasted  in  acquiring  a  trade,  when  two  or 
tiiree  would  have  been  sufficient,  employers  will 
have  to  indemnify  their  workmen  for  their  previous 
sacrifices,  by  paying  them  proportionally  higher 
wages.  Secondly,  they  are  injurious  to  workmen. 
An  apprentice  has  not  the  same  motives  to  industry 
and  exertion  as  when  he  becomes  a  journeyman : 
he  feels  himself  in  a  state  of  bonds^e,  which,  if 
protracted  beyond  the  needful  period,  tends  to 
generate  in  him  habits  of  idleness  and  improvidence 
that  render  him  less  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
frseedom. 

The  impediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  labour 
arising  out  of  the  poor-laws  are  not  so  great  as  for- 
merly. Under  the  old  law,  a  stranger  coming  to 
reside  in  a  place  might  be  forcibly  removed  by  the 
overseers,  on  the  mere  pretext  that  he  was  liable  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  this  arbitrary 
authority  was  at  first  only  mitigated  by  the  intro- 
ductfbn  of  certificates :  a  certificate  of  residence 
being  necessary  from  a  parish  where  a  person  was 
legally  settled,  to  enable  him  to  live  undisturbed  in 
any  other  parish  to  which  he  might  consider  it 
aihrantageous  to  remove.    As  parish  officers  had 
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power  to  grant  or  refute  certificates,  ^y  might,  if 
^y  thought  fit,  imprison  a  person,  as  it  were, 
during  his  lifetime,  in  the  parish  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  withhold  from  him  erery  benefit  he 
might  propose  to  himself  by  liriBg  elsewhere.  Tin 
oppressive  power  of  interference  with  individual 
ficeedom  is  now  abolished ;  no  certificate  is  necesKiry 
to  check  the  wcMrkman's  liberty  of  locomotion  ;  nar 
can  any  person  be  forcibly  removed  to  his  settlement 
parish,  unless  he  become  actually  chargeaUe  to  the 
poor-rate  of  some  other  place. 

Still  the  existing  poor-laws  operate  as  a  drag  oa 
the  free  circulation  of  industry,  and  must  so  continoe 
till  both  masters  and  workmen  cease  to  have  personal 
interests  in  the  local  settlement  of  paupers ;  in  oth«r 
words,  till  the  present  complexity  of  rights,  on  whick 
the  claim  to  parish  relief  is  established,  be  reduced 
to  the  simple  condition  of  residence,  or  other  uni- 
form principle.  As  it  is,  a  fworkman  will  not  be 
altogether  determined  in  his  place  of  abode,  by  the 
demand  for  his  labour,  but  partly  by  his  reluctance 
to  exchange  the  parish  settlement  to  which  he  is  now 
entitled,  for  some  other  to  which  he  has  an  aversion. 
The  employer  of  a  labourer  may  also  be  influenced 
tA  his  conduct  by  a  desire  not  to  increase  the  amount 
of  his  poor  assessment*  This  is  known  to  be  the 
ease,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
the  salutary  practice  of  hiring  for  a  year  is  not  so 
frequent  as  formerly ;  farmers  engagmg  their  ser- 
vants  for  shorter  period  of  service,  whereby  they  not 
only  evade  the  obligation  to  maintain  their  laboucen 
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dttstry,  bat  also  prevent  them  obtainiBg  settlement 
in  their  parishes. 

A  third  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  industry  ori- 
ginates in  the  charters^  prtrileges,  and  by-laws  <^ 
corporations.  These  are  of  two  kinds — ^municipal  and 
guilds,  or  fraternities ;  the  former  consisting  of  the 
incorporation  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and  the  latter 
of  the  several  trades,  crafts,  or  mysteries  exercised 
therein,  and  are  found  in  London,  Bristol,  Norwich, 
Preston,  and  other  old  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The 
immunities  of  these  ancient  associations  were  pro- 
bably defensible  at  the  early  period  they  were 
granted,  tending  to  promote  the  divisions  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  perfect  and  protect  in  their  infancy  the 
arts  of  industry :  but  the  times  have  changed,  and  the 
remnants  of  their  privileges  only  operate  to  the  oc- i 
casional  annoyance  of  individuals,  and  the  dtsad-^ 
Outage  of  the  community.  The  exclusive  privileges 
of  an  incorporated  trade  necessarily  restrain  com- 
t>etition  to  those  who  are  free  of  the  fraternity.  The 
exclusive  privileges  of  a  municipal  corporation  re- 
strain competition  within  the  limits  of  its  local  juris- 
diction. In  the  former  case,  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  from  one  employment  to  anotlier  in  the  same 
place  is  impeded ;  in  the  latter,  its  free  circulation 
from  one  place  to  another  even  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. Both  these  impediments  are  often  experi- 
enced by  indifiduals  in  the  city  of  London,  whose 
civic  institutions,  in  other  respects,  are  mostly  sn- 
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pmpr  to  those  of  corporations  in  the  country.  A 
resident  housekeeper,  for  example,  could  not  com- 
mence the  business  of  a  bookseller  within  the  limits 
of  the  city's  jurisdiction,  unless  he  were  free,  first  of 
one  of  the  city  companies,  and  secondly,  of  the  ge- 
neral corporation  of  London,  and  if  his  admission  in 
both  corporate  bodies  were  to  buy,  it  would  cost  him 
nearly  100/.  before  he  could  exercise  his  business. 

This  example  may  suffice  of  the  tendency  of  cor- 
porate immunities.  I  shall  next  speak  of  the  ob- 
struction to  the  freedom  of  industry,  from  trade-so- 
cieties and  regulations  subsisting  among  workmen 
themselves,  and  which  are  unconnected  with  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

Combinations  among  workmen,  intended  solely  to 
^^eep  up  the  rate  of  wages,  are  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  combinations  among  masters,  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  profits.  They  are  both  confederacies 
against  the  public,  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
monopolies,  in  which  the  interest  of  individuals  is 
sought  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  mterests 
of  the  community.  One  is  an  interference  with  the 
fireedom  of  industry,  the  other,  with  the  free  em- 
ployment of  capital.  Competition  is  in  both  cases 
restrained;  in  one,  the  supply  of  labour,  and  in  the 
other,  the  supply  of  capital  is  kept  less  then  it 
would  be  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  Trade  Unions  I  shall 
explain  more  particularly  hereafter,  in  a  chapter  de-, 
voted  to  their  consideration.     My  present  purpose 
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has  been  to  establish  the  equality  of  advantages  in 
the  several  employments,  pursuits,  and  professions 
of  civil  life ;  and,  secondly,  to  show  that  this  equi- 
librium of  remuneration  is  never  permanently  di8« 
turbed,  except  either  by  the  artificial  institutions  of 
society,  or  by  rules  and  regulations  subsisting  among 
the  industrious  themselves. 


CHAP.   VI. 

WAGES   OF    LABOUR. 


Reduction  of  Wages  increases  Supply  of  Labour — Effects  -of 
Speculation  on  Wages — Legitimate  and  Illusi¥e  Speculations 
— Agricultural  Speculation  during  the  War,  and  Mercantile 
Speculation  of  1825 — Rate  of  Wages  determined  bj  tke 
Unemployed,  not  Employed  Workman — Consequence  of  a 
■  trifling  Excess  of  Labour — High  Wages  depend  solely  on  the 
'  Conduct  of  the  Working  Classes —  Futility  of  various  popular 
Expedients  exposed — Government  impotent,  as  respects 
Condition  of  Labouring  Classes — Cannot  relieve  an  Over- 
stocked Labour-Market — France  in  1830 — ^Taxation — Lavish 
Public  Expenditure  indefensible — Home  Colonization. 

.  Wages  are  usually  considered  under  tie  two 
heads  of  the  market,  or  actual  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  necessary  rate,  or  that  rate  indispensable  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  without  which  he 
could  not  obtain  a  sufiiciency  of  food  to  support  and 
continue  his  race. 
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It  it  not  easy  to  perceive  the  utility  of  this  di» 
Titioii ;  the  necenary  rate  of  wages  is  a  quantity 
that  cannot  be  assigned,  the  food  that  would  be 
equal  to  the  support  of  one  man,  might  be  a  starva* 
tion  allowance  to  another;  it  varies  with  the  hunuua 
constitution,  and  the  hd>its  of  nations.  The  im* 
portant  consideration,  therefore,  is  the  actual  rate 
of  wages,  and  this  is  a  subject  more  interesting 
than  any  in  the  whole  science  of  political  economy, 
since  those  who  lire  by  wages  so  greatly  exceed  in 
number  those  who  live  by  profits,  rents,  and  all' 
other  sources  of  revenue. 

The  price  of  labour,  like  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, is  governed  by  the  proportioa  between  the  sup- 
ply and  demand ;  and  as  this  proportion  will  be 
equally  influenced,  either  by  vicissitudes  in  tiie 
supply  or  demand  for  labour,  our  subject  may  be 
appropriately  considered  under  these  two  heads, — 
'  First,  the  circumstance  tending  to  augment  or  di- 
minish the  supply  of  labour ;  and,  Secondly,  the 
circumstances  tending  to  augment  or  diminish  the 
funds,  or  capital,  for  the  employment  of  labour. 
Variations  in  either  of  these  sets  of  circumstances, 
will  obviously  produce  similar  results,  and  tend  to 
advance  or  lower  wages. 

To  begin  with  the  finrt,  I  shall  show  the  eilect  of  a 
)  reduction  of  wages  on  the  labour-mark^ 

A  reduction  of  wages  compels  a  workman  either 
to  reduce  his  expenditure,  or  by  increased  exertioo 
make  up  the  diminution  m  his  income.  But  as  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  labour  has  probably  i 
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from  slackness  ia  the  demand  for  its  products^  it 
follows  that  lengthening  the  hours  of  work  or  similar 
expedient^  only  aggravates  th«  evil  of  scarcity  of 
emfdoymenty  and  thereby  accelerates  the  downward 
tendency  of  wages.  This  must  generally  be  the  case 
where  workmen  have  not  any  provision  on  which 
they  can  fall  back  during  periods  of  stagnation  of 
trade ;  by  doing  most  work  when  it  k  least  needed^ 
they  contend  against  their  own  interests. 

For  want  of  this  resource,  the  natural  effect  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  is  also  counteracted. 
When  provisions  rise^  wages  ought  to  rise  too,  to 
prevent  the  condition  of  the  labourer  being  depre* 
ciated.  Such,  however,  is  not  uniformly  the  case; 
instead  of  the  prices  of  labour  and  provisions  varying 
in  the  same  way,  it  is  often  found  that  wages  are 
lowest  when  the  price  of  com  is  highest* 

In  dear  years,  an  increased  number  of  females^  • 
and  of  such  poor  children  of  both  sexes  as  are  fit  t<^v 
work,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  homes  or  to  engage 
in  some  species  of  employment,  while  those  labourers 
who  work  by  the  piece,  endeavour,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  their  work,  to  obtain  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing their  accustomed  quantity  of  food«  These 
causes  will  continue  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  working  classes,  till  increased  mortality,  occa* 
^iMied  by  harder  living  or  other  circumstance,  inter* 
Irene  to  lessen  competition  for  employment. 

Mercantile  speculaticm  increases  the  demand  for 

•  M'CuUMh's  PtUtmdEcmm^,  Sd  edUt,  p.  386. 
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labour,  but  whether  this  will  be  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  working  classes  depends  on  the  legitimacy  or 
lUusiveness  of  the  speculation.  A  legitimate  specu- 
lation is  mostly  founded  on  the  probable  scarcity 
of  an  article  of  consumption ;  for  instance,  a  de- 
ficient harvest,  or  failure  in  the  crop  of  cotton, 
may  be  just  ground  for  speculation  in  either  com  ot 
cotton.  A  merchant^  under  these  circumstances, 
goes  into  the  market  and  lays  in  a  stock  at  a  low 
price,  in  order  to  sell  it  hereafter  at  a  high  price. 
His  motives  are  selfish ;  nevertheless  his  transactions 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  By  pur- 
chasing largely,  prices  begin  to  rise ;  and  people, 
finding  com  or  cotton  dearer  than  heretofore,  they 
are  less  wasteful  in  the  consumption;  the  whole 
community  being  thus  put  on  short  allowance, 
like  a  ship*s  company,  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
water,  the  deficient  crop  lasts  till  a  more  abundant 
season  returns,  and  the  evils  of  scarcity  are  miti- 
gated. 

Illusive  speculations  are  nothing  more  than  gam- 
bling, or  fraudulent  devices  got  up  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary. They  are  not  founded  upon  any  calculation  of 
future  scarcity,  but  too  often  merely  on  public  gul- 
libility. They  are  mostly  started  and  endeavoured 
to  be  passed  off  when  the  mind  of  the  community 
has  been  excited  by  the  success  of  the  more  whole- 
some and  salutary  enterprises  of  capitalists.  One  is 
the  genuine,  the  other  the  counterfeit  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile adventure.  Speculations  for  opening  new 
roads  or  canals  for  the  convenience  of  traffic ;  for 
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«8taMUiing  a  new  branch  of  eontmerce,  or  dealing 
in  a  new  article  of  manufacture ;  for  applying  a  new 
mechanical  inTention,  by  wfaidi  labour  is  abridged  ; 
or  for  reclaiming  waste  and  unproductire  lasds-^ 
all  these  are  legitimate  undertakings,  and  the  fraitfol 
sources  of  national  opulence.  If  judiciously  planned 
and  executed,  they  scarcely  come  under  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  contingent  adventuree,  tiieir  results  being  as 
susceptible  of  calcUlalion  as  experiments  in  physical 
science.  A  master-mariner  knows,  by  sailing  a 
fiumber  of  days  on  given  points  c^  the  compass,  he 
shall  reach  Madras  or  Bombay ;  a  chemist,  by  mix- 
ing two  ingredients,  knows  he  shall  obtain  a  com- 
pound with  ascertained  properties:  their  coftclit>- 
sions  are  not  more  certain  than  those  of  the  skilful 
ppeculator^  who  estimates  the  results  that  will -arise 
from  the  outlay  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour  and 
ca{»tal.  But  the  spurioas  adrenturer  proceeds 
without  Off  on  insufficient  data ;  his  schemes  are 
addressed  to  the  passi(tts«  not  the  reason  of  ma»- 
kind>  and  his  oliject  is  to  avail  himself  of  a  transit 
tory  thirst  for  inordinate  gain. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  is  often  epidemic,  and 
DO  country  afi<»ds  so  many  examples  of  its  existence 
as  England.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  two^ 
merely  to  show  their  operation  on  national  industry. 
The  elapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  in>- 
sufflcient  to  obliterate  the  efiects  of  tiit  great  agri^ 
cidtttral  morement  which  origimited  m  the  war,  and 
the  high  prioes  occasioned  by  a  depreciated  currency. 
Its  tendency  was  to  convert  pasture,  mto  arable 
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land,  to  cause  a  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  popu- 

fJSRJUn,  and  to  generate  habits  of  living  and  divisions 

of  employment  unsuited  to  the  successful  pursuit 

of  rural  industry.     The  return  of  peace,  and  the 

old  standard  of  value  destroyed  the  artificial  stimuli 

previously  in  operation.     Lands,  brought  under  the 

plough,  were  again  laid  down  to  grass ;  capital  has 

\been  lost  in  the  transition,  and  a  vast  body  of  un- 

^employed  labourers  accumulated. 

Movements  in  s^iculture  are  more  slow  than  in 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  capital  can  neither 
he  invested  nor  withdrawn  with  the  same  facility. 
Farmers  are  fettered  by  leases ;  they  are  not  prompt 
to  change,  and  are  mostly  unenterprising  in  charac- 
ter. They  cannot  without  difficulty  and  much  de- 
liberation alter  the  established  course  of  husbandry ; 
if,  for  instance,  they  have  been  tempted  by  the  high 
price  of  com  to  break  the  turf  and  convert  pasture 
into  arable  land,  it  requires  years  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  state^  should  a  revulsion  in  prices  render  it 
•necessary.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  Eng- 
land have  been  thus  made  unprofitable  for  years  to 
come  under  the  impulse  of  the  paper-money  prices. 
Such  considerations  account  for  the  difficulty  with 
which  agricultuife  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  also  suggest  th^ 
dangers  which  must  result  from  any  interference 
which  disturbflL  the  regularity  of  its  progress.  Ano-^ 
ther  peculiaanty  distinguishes  this  branch  of  national 
industry  in  the  general  operation  of  the  Causes  by 
which  it  is  ^ted  upon ;  it  cannot,  for  example,  be 
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prosperous  from  the  influence  of  high  prices  in  Kent 
and  Surrey,  and  be  deptessed  by  low  prices  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Northumberland.,  The  causes  by  which 
it  is  influenced  will  be  felt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  all  classes  connected  with  it  as  a  source  of  in- 
come or  employment,  will  be  proportionately  affected. 
It  is  materially  different  with  manufacturing  industry, 
i.i  which  one  branch  may  be  prosperous  while  ano- 
ther is  depressed ;  the  iron  trade  may  stagnate  in 
Staffordshire,  while  the  woollen  and  cotton  trades 
are  in  full  activity. 

As  changes  in  agriculture  are  more  slow  than  in 
commerce,  reactions  in  it  are  not  so  frequent.  The, 
commercial  cycle  is  ordinarily  completed  in  five  or 
seven  years,  within  which  terms  it  will  be  found,  by 
reference  to  our  commercial  history  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  alternate  periods  of  prosperity  and 
depression  have  been  experienced.  The  last  me- 
morable crisis  of  1824-5  was  the  more  disastrous,  as 
it  chiefly  originated  in  illusive  speculations.  Capital 
and  industry  were  diverted  from  their  regular  chan- 
nels of  employment  into  ruinous  and  deceptive  ad- 
ventures. An  entire  decomposition  of  commercial 
elements  was  effected.  A  vast  fabric  of  fictitious 
property  erected  on  a  baseless  system  of  credit  was 
thrown  down,  and  masses  of  real  wealth  transferred 
and  distributed  into  new  channels.  Had  these  been 
the  only  results  the  operation  might  have  been 
deemed  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  Unfortu- 
nately the  nation  sustained  an  immense  loss  from 
the  destruction  of  property  occasioned  by  the  fluc- 
p2 
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toation  in  prices,  andthe  toddendemngemeiit  of  lA 
works  of  utility,  of  trade  and  industry.  A  cheek 
was  thus  given  to  the  progress  of  national  weal^  and 
internal  improvements ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
blow  inflicted  on  mercantile  character  and  confidence, 
the  legitimate  movements  of  commerce  were  for  a 
long  time  fettered  and  impeded.  It  is  the  nature  of 
great  and  precipitate  changes  to  involve  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
fatal  results  of  the  late  reaction :  it  not  only  swept 
away  the  delusive  projects  of  the  unprincipled  ad- 
venturer, but  paralysed  the  operations  of  real  busi- 
ness and  commendable  enterprise. 

All  speculative  movements  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  are  at  first  favourable  to 
ike  industrious  orders,  by  tending  to  enhance  wages 
8md  profits.  But  unless  such  entoprises  are  of  the 
legitimate  kind,  before  explained,  the  advantages 
they  produce  will  foe  transitory,  while  the  evils  thej 
entail  will  be  more  enduring.  Revulsions  in  Uie 
great  branches  of  nati<Hial  industry  are  like  the  pre* 
cipitate  retreat  of  an  array,  they  discourage  and 
disorganize ;  and  inflict  permanent  evils,  which  far 
outweigh  the  ephemeral  benefits  of  the  preceding 
activity  and  enterprise.  It  is  not  by  such  spurts  of 
prosperity  as  these  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
can  be  improved ;  a  sudden  rise  of  wages,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  speedy  depression  to  as  low  or  lower 
rate,  only  tends  to  derange  then:  domestic  econ<Hny ; 
while  it  gifes  them  bo  lasting  cominand  over  in- 
creased comforts  asd  enjoyments.    This,  however. 
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is  iht  great  end  to  be  attained^  and  it  can  only  be 
attained  by  that  progresvive  increase  in  the  demand 
for  labour  oyer  the  supply,  which  results  from  capital 
increasing  faster  than  pc^lation.  To  the  consi- 
deratnn  of  this  I  shall  now  direct  attention ;  it  is 
far  more  important  than  any  of  the  circumstances 
yet  mentioned  as  influencing  the  market  of  labour. 

It  is  essential  to  repeat,  that  the  price  of  labour, 
like  the  prices  of  conmiodities,  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  betwixt  Ae  supply  and  demand.  The 
effect  of  a  plentiful  or  deficient  harrest,  in  raising  or 
reducing  the  price  of  bread,  is  feuttiltar  to  every  one. 
If  it  be  rumoured  &at  Mark-lane  is  scantily  sup« 
plied  with  com,  we  know,  from  experience,  it  is  a 
certain  prelude  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
I^ould  the  supply  of  timber,  tallow,  or  hemp  from 
the  Baltic  be  interrupted,  or  less  than  usual,  an 
immediate  advance  takes  place  in  the  prices  of  these 
articles.  This  is  a  fact  of  such  common  knowledge 
and  occurrence,  that  it  need  not  be  enforced :  but 
the  great  e£fect  on  prices  of  a  trifling  excess  or  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  is  not  so  apparent.  Yet  every 
practical  man,  whether  agricultural,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing,  is  well  aware  that  the  excess  of  the 
supply  of  a  commodity  brought  to  market,  will  de» 
press  that  commodity  in  price,  not  merely  in  the  ratio 
of  that  excess,  but  in  a  much  higher  ratio ;  and  that 
conversely  the  supply  being  less  than  the  demand, 
enhances  the  price  in  a  similar  disproportionate 
manner. 

Now  this  results  from  a  very  obvious  principle^ 
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namely,  that  quality  and  every  other*  incident  being 
alike,  there  cannot  be  two  prices  for  the  same  article. 
Suppose  the  supply  is  abundant,  and  that  some  of 
the  sellers  have  more  than  their  usual  quantity  to 
dispose  of;  finding  that  their  stock  on  hand  rather 
exceeds  the  usual  amount,  they  naturally  feel  im- 
patient to  begin  selling ;  they  therefore  try  to  force 
the  market ;  to  tempt  the  buyers,  they  offer  their 
goods  at  something  less  than  the  accustomed  priceis. 
The  stone  having  once  begun  to  move,  it  rolls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill ;  one  man  cannot  sell  dearer  than 
his  neighbour  •  if  he  attempt  it,  no  one  will  dejd  with 
him ;  in  self-defence  he  also  reduces  his  price ;  the 
example  rapidly  spreads  among  all  the  sellers,  ami 
thus,  from  the  circumstance  of  one  or  two  persons 
having  rather  more  to  sell  than  usual,  the  price  of 
the  whole  commodity  in  the  market  is  reduced.  If 
in  place  of  a  redundancy,  there  is  a  scarcity y  the 
operation  is  analogous ;  in  that  case,  the  sellers  will 
hold  back,  and  the  increased  competition  will  be 
among  the  buyers,  each  of  the  latter  being  appre- 
hensive, from  the  aspect  of  the  market,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  lay  in  his  usual  stock,  will  be  stimulated 
to  offer  a  higher  price  than  usual ;  and  the  example 
being  oncie  given,  it  will  be  followed  by  all  in  the 
same  predicament. 
*i44  Precisely  the  same  principle  governs  the  ihatket  of 
labour.  Suppose,  in  a  body  of  1000  workmen  there 
are  fifty  equally  good  with  the  rest,  who  cannot  find 
employment ;  in  this  instance,  the  rate  of  wages  will 
pot  be  determined  by  the  960  employed,  but  by  the 
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fifty  unemployed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  masteiis 
will  employ  those  whom  they  can  hire  at  the  lowest 
wages;,  if  the  fifty  unemployed  o£fer  to  work  for 
20s.  in  lieu  of  25*.,  they  will  discharge  that  number^ 
of  their  present  workmen  to  make  room  for  them. 
But  the  surplus  of  labour  continuing  undiminished^ 
and  the  workmen  discharged,  urged  probably  by  thjd 
same  necessities  as  their,  unemployed  predecessor^iy 
they,  too,  will  be  compelled  to  offer  themselyes  at 
20*.  a  week,  and  thereby  supplant  fifty  more  of  their 
employed  fellow-; workmen.  In  this  manner  the  re-, 
duction  of  wages  will  extend  through  the  entire 
trade ;  the  trifling  redundancy  of  fifty  workmen,  like 
a  trifling  excess  of  commodities  in  the  market,  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  the  entire  body  of  operatives. 

But  this  principle  operates  more  imperatively  on 
workmen  or  dealers  in  labour,  than  on  dealers  in 
commodities.  If  the  market  is  overstocked  with 
commodities,  the  owners  may  withdraw  them — keep 
them  in  bond,  or  store  them  in  warehouses^  till  the 
demand  increases:  but  the  workman  too  often  has 
BO  such  alternative;  he.cannot  withhold  his  labour 
from  the  market — he  must  forthwith  either  work  or 
starve,  and  is  tlius  compelled  to.  take  the  wages  he 
can  get,  however  inadequate  to  his  wants. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  two  tenths  of  great  im-- 
portance :  first,  that  wages  depend  on  the  greater  or 
less  competition  for  employment;  and  secondly^ 
that  it  is  not  the  employed,  but  the  unemployed 
workmen,  whp  fix  the  price  of  labour.     The  con- 
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nexioa  of  these  two  fnopotitioBS  with  the  increftse  of 
IM^lation,  may  be  easily  demonstrated. 

If  (M^latioB  increase  without  a  corre^fK>nding  in*' 
c»ase  of  employment,  the  rate  of  wages  wiil  be  de- 
pressed. If  employment  increases,  masters  compete 
ai^ainst  each  other,  and  offer  higher  wages ;  if  work- 
3Ben  increase,  wages  are  lowered  by  their  increased 
competition.  During  harvest,  work  is  more  abundant 
than  workmen,  and  farmers  give  labourers  2s.  or  3#. 
per  day ;  during  winter  the  case  is  reversed,  and 
they  pay  them  only  half  these  sums.  The  operation 
of  the  same  principle  renders  labour  dearer  in  Ame- 
zica  than  in  England,  in  ]^gland  than  in  Ireland : 
^  m  one,  the  competition  is  among  masters  for  work- 
men ;  in  the  other,  the  competition  is  among  woik- 
nen  for  employers.  It  follows,  that  the  woiking 
classes  are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny ;  their 
Hte  is  in  their  own  hands.  Whether  they  will  be 
well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged ;  whether  they  will 
command  the  means  which  alleviate  the  pains,  and 
augment  the  pleasures  of  life ;  and  whether  their 
children  shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  depends 
OB  themselves^ — on  the  amount  of  their  wages,  and 
their  wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  their 
numbers  and  the  funds  for  their  employment.  Birt 
they  have  no  command  over  the  last;  they  are  not 
capitaliste;  it  bdongs  not  to  them  to  open  new 
channels  of  commerce,  to  estaWish  and  extend  ma- 
nufactures,  or  reclaim  the  vaste  lands  of  the  earth  ; 
they  have  no  power  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
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§n  labour,  they  can  do  what  tendt  not  less  efiectn* 
aUy  to  increase  wages — diey  can  lessen  thes«pf4y. 

This  brings  ns  to  an  important  point — the  power 
•f  the  working  classes  to  regulate  their  numbers  by 
MStiaiats  on  marriage,  by  emigration,  and  other  ex* 
pedients,  by  whidi  the  market  of  labour  may  be  kept  ry 
vndarstoeked :  these  are  matters  c^  such  vital  inte- 
nat  to  the  community,  especially  to  the  indiistrioi» 
portion  of  it,  that  I  must  reserve  their  consideration 
to  a  separate  and  subsequent  chapter,  expressly  de-^ 
voted  to  the  question  of  populatk>n. 

Next  in  utility  to  establishing  the  true  and  alU 
important  priiu:iples  on  whidi  the  welfture  of  the 
wodcing  classes  depends,  is  sln^ving  the  delusive-* 
oess  of  expedients  which  have  been  suggested  for 
bettering  their  condition.  It  would  be  endless  to 
dwdl  on  all  these ;  I  must  be  content  with  noticing 
a  few  of  the  principal  that  have  excited  the  most 
interest,  and  commanded  the  greatest  share  of  at- 
tention. 

It  has  been  urged  that  rendering  the  public  in* 
slitations  of  the  country  more  popular,  would 
operate  fiaivourably  on  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
osders.  Oovemment  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  ought  not  to 
imbody  partial  interests,  the  interests  of  mono^ 
polists,  castes,  and  classes,  but  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  Its  great  functions  are  to  pro* 
tect  persons  and  property;  to  frame  just  laws,  and 
administer  them  cheaply,  promptly,  and  impartially. 
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It  levies  a  public  reyeaue  for  public  services,  and 
these  services  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  belt 
manner  and  at  the  least  expense.  Beyond  this,  govern* 
ment  mingles  little  in  the  afiairs  of  individuals,  and 
the  various  relations  subsisting  among  them.  It  » 
not  a  merchant,  nor  a  manufacturer ;  neither  ought 
it  to  be  an  agriculturist,  or  landowner ;  it  is  not  ,a 
capitalist,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conflicting 
questions  involved  in  wages  and  profits.  If  it  meddle 
with  these  by  futile  endeavours  to  regulate  wages, 
or  profits,  to  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  either, 
or  by  vain  efibrts  to  control  employments  by  bounties 
and  drawbacks,  centuries  of  experience  show  that 
it  attempts  an  office  for  which  it  is  unfit,  injures  it- 
self, and  inflicts  loss  on  the  community.  Its  proper 
functions  are  limited  to  giving  protection  and  free- 
dom to  all,  freedom  to  industry,  freedom  to  capital, 
and  guaranteeing  both  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  gains 
which  fair  and  unrestricted  competition  awards. 
I  But  if  government  cannot  usefully  interfere  with 
/wages,  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  pabulum  on  whidi 
/the  wellbeing  of  the  industrious  orders  depends. 
I  This  is  true.  It  cannot  alter  the  proportion  between 
the  supply  [and  demand  for  labour ;  the  former  de* 
pending  on  the  working  classes  themselves,  and  the 
latter  on  the  extent  of  the  field  for  the  productive 
application  of  capital.  Government  is  a  destroyer 
rather  than  creator  of  capital;  by  its  imposts  it  ab- 
stracts from,  rather  than  adds  to,  the  funds  for  the 
employment  of  the  people. 
.    The  impotence  of  mere  forms  of  government  in 
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determining  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
may  be   easily   illustrated.     Englishmen  certainly       | 
^PJ  ^  greater  share  of  political  freedom  than  an)f       1 
other  nation   of  Europe,  yet  the  bitter  privatioato      V 
undergone  by  vast  bodies  of  them  of  late  years  have 
never  been  exceeded.     It  would  be  absurd  to  allege       ; 
that  government  has  been  directly  instrumental  of 
this,  that  it  has  been  guilty  of  the  suicidal  folly  of 
nourishing  political  discontent  by  producing  national 
misery.     Had  our  institutions  been  ten  times  more      | 
democratic  than  they   are,    they  could  not   have*     / 
averted  the  consequences  of  increasing  population,      | 
of  the  application  of  machinery,  and  of  the  fluctus^ 
tiohs  inseparable  from  commercial  and  manufacture 
ing  pursuits.      When  a  million  of  men  are  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  work,  government  cannot  find  them 
employment ;  neither  has  it  funds  to  maintain  them 
in  idleness.      Ireland  is  subject  nearly  to  the  same 
laws  and  institutions  as  England,  but  how  mudi 
greater  is  her  moral  and  physical  degradation  !     AU 
forms  of  rule,  or  rather  misrule,  have  swept  over      \ 
Italy  within  the  last  four  centuries ;  yet  the  conditicm      ' 
of  her  labouring  classes  has  not  been  altered  an  iota. 
France,  after  her  glorious  revolution  of  1830,  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  misery,  of  which  her  new 
government  could  only  be  a   helpless  spectator* 
The  springs  of  industry  were  paralyzed,  and  it  had 
no  electric  power  to  reanimate  them.     When  the 
market  of  labour  is  depressed,    it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  state,  it  requires  the  wants,  the  increas- 
ing consumption  of  a  wlM>le  community,  to  raise  it. 
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These  remarks  wte  not  meant  to  octeaoate  the 
efBs  of  bady  or  to  depreciate  the  blessings  of  gooci 
institatbns,  but  to  elucidate  therroi  cauMet  of  social 
Misery.  The  power  of  goyenuaeiit  over  paWc  hap» 
piness  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  consistifig 
chkfly,  as  before  hinted,  m  affinrding  freedom  and 
security,  in  not  beii^  a  slumblingblock  m  the  way 
•f  national  indmtry,^  and,  above  all,  in  opposing  no 
obstacle  to  the  people  themselves,  by  discussion  and 
inquiry,  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on 
which  their  welfeure  depends. 

Hie  intolerable  pressure  of  tax^km  has  justly 
fomed  of  late  years  a  popular  theme  of  aaimad* 
version ;  but  no  repeal  of  taxes,  however  extensive, 
even  the  extbctton  of  the  great  debt  itself,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  imposts,  would  matarially  affect  the 
oonditkn  of  the  working  man.  His  wellbeing  de- 
pends  on  his  command  over  the  enjoyments  and  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  on  his  power  to  purchase  a  sufli- 
dency  of  meat,  and  bread,  and  beer ;  on  his  ability 
to  clothe  himself  comfortably,  and  procure  a  dwell-* 
ing  adapted  to  his  wants  and  furnished  with  the 
xequiante  domestic  conveniences.  Oppressive  as  our 
excise  and  custom  duties,  and  assessed  taxes  dxe, 
bow  do  any  of  these  affect  him  ?  Scarcely  at  all. 
Taxation  only  averages  about  two  pounds  per  head 
on  the  entire  p<^)ulation  of  the  United  Kingdom* 
But  the  poor  do  not  contribute  equally  with  the  ridi» 
and  ^artainly  a  labourer  in  husbandry  does  not  con- 
tribute (see  Appendix)  10s.  per  annum  (which,  by 
^  hy,  is  jxist  that  sum  too  muth,  for  he  ought  not 
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to  contribote  a  farthing)  oa  his  whole  yearly  ex* 
penditure  in  food,  clodies,  and  halutation,  to  the 
ex%encie3  of  the  state. 

If,  howerer,  he  contributed  ten  times  ten  shil- 
lings in  tax,  and  the  whole  amount  was  at  once 
repealed,  it  would  not  better  his  lot,  provided  hm 
labour  was  redundant  in  the  market.  The  trudi  of 
^s  is  incontestable«  It  results  from  the  piinciple 
before  explained,  namely,  that  wages  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  employed,  but  the  competition  of  the 
unemployed,  who,  rather  than  starve,  will  accept 
any  wages  on  which  they  can  barely  subsist.  While 
the  labour-mari{:et  is  overstodced,  if  a  tax  on  any 
article  of  consumption  foe  r^>ealed,  tiie  remksion  u 
t^>eedily  followed  by  an  eqiiivalent  reduction  m 
wages,  because  the  remissicm  Jias  left  a  surplus  be- 
yond the  means  of  that  bare  subsistence  (or  which 
the  unemployed  labourer  will  sulMnit  to  work,  so 
long  as  his  industry  is  redundant :  his  wages  in  con- 
sequence become  minus  the  tax  repealed. 

Such  elucklations,  I  trast,  wMl  be  received  as 
they  are  intended,  as  the  truth,  not  as  ap^ogies  for 
a  lavish  public  expenditure.  The  legkimate  end  of 
taxation  is  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  go- 
vernment. Any  thing  abstracted  beyond  tinis  is  ua* 
just — it  is  robbery ;  inasmuch  as  money  in^fcrdhfy 
levied  on  the  industrious  wkhout  a  r^ura  of  equi- 
valent benefits  in  exchange.  Extravagimt  salaries, 
sinecures,  and  unttierited  pensions,  are  ail  roU>eries; 
they  dissever  services  iiom  their  impropriate  fe« 
wards ;  and  those  who  luxuriate  on  sack  phtnder 
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aie  lets  defensible  than  the  pickpocket  or  high'* 
wayman.  The  business  of  government  is  a  branch 
of  social  labour,  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  quite  as  proper  that  this  labour 
should  be  executed  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode,  as  it  is  that  all  the  resources  of  machinery  and 
science  should  be  brought  to  our  aid  to  economize 
and  abridge  the  operations  of  the  artisan  and  manu* 
» facturer. 

Leaving  the  government,  I  shall  advert  to  other 
projects  of  popular  amelioration.  The  operation  of 
tithe  on  capital  and  industry  may  be  passed  over; 
its  impolicy,  as  a  compulsory  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
maintenance,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and,  there 
ts  every  prospect  of  the  country  being  speedily  re-: 
lieved  from  this  long-standing  and  grievous  op« 
pression. 

A  project,  which  has  met  a  favourable  reception 
with  many  philanthropists  for  benefiting  the  work- 
!  ing  classes,  is  "  Home  Colonization,"  or  the  locating 
'  the  unemployed  labourers  and  artisans  on  the  waste 
lands  of  the  country.  A  doubt  may  be  expressed 
whether  there  exists  in  England  at  least  any  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  of  this  description  which  could  be 
advantageously  brought  into  cultivatioji.  A  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  difficulties  in  which  agriculture 
has  been  involved  of  late  years,  has  been  the  forcing 
system  of  farming,  carried  on  during  the  war,  under 
the  stimulus  of  paper-money  prices ;  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  entailed  on  the  landed  interest  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  inferior  ^oils  that  at  peacQ 
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prices  did  not  yield  a  remunerative  profit.  It  ought 
also  to  be  considered  that  the  wastes  in  their  exist* 
ing  state  are  not  entirely  unproductive ;  they  yield 
manure,  fuel,  and  are  often  available  to  the  uses  of 
the  cottager. 

Granting,  however,  that  there  are  tracts  of  land 
on  which  the  experiment  of  home  colonization  may 
be  tried,  the  question  is,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  properly 
inquires,  "  Why  are  they  at  present  unoccupied." 
Enclosure  acts  may  always  be  obtained,  and  no 
doubt  in  such  a  country  of  law  and  security,  and 
enterprise  as  our  own,  they  would  have  been  ob- 
tained, could  they  have  been  enclosed  and  culti- 
vated without  loss.  This  is  a  speculation  which  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  guidance  of  self-interest  in  a 
community  abounding  in  so  many  individuals,  pos* 
sessed  both  of  the  means  and  inclination  to  embark 
in  any  adventure  that  holds  out  a  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage. Capital  is  promptly  poured  out  for  every 
undertaking  of  profit,  and  the  reason  more  is  not 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  new,  or  the  better 
cultivation  of  old  lands,  is  an  apprehension  either 
on  the  part  of  farmers,  or  money  lenders,  that  the 
gain,  at  the  current  price  of  farm  produce,  would 
be  inadequate  or  none  at  all.  And  if  individuals 
would  find  it  a  losing  speculation,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  parish  corporations,  still  less  the 
largest  corporation  of  all — the  government,  would 
find  it  a  safe  one. 

As  an  undertaking,  then,  for  realizing  the  ordinary 
profit  of  capital  and  wages  of  labour,  home  colo«* 
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nisatton  mmt  be  abutdoned ;  but  the  Bdieme  hat 
been  defended  on  grounds  not  quite  so  untenaUe. 
''Half  a  loaf/'  the  proverb  says,  "is  b^ter  than 
no  bread ;"  and  it  has  been  contended,  that  it  is 
better  an  unemployed  labourer  should  be  made  par- 
tially productire  than  lire  in  total  idleness.  If  by 
spade  husbandry,  or  digging  on  the  waste,  he  can 
raise  half  a  subsistence,  it  is  better  than  burdening 
tiie  parish  for  the  whole  of  it. 

This  resolves  the  question  into  the  consideration 
of  the  least  expensive  mode  of  getting  rid  of,  or 
maintaining  the  surplus  population  of  the  country. 

The  great  end  of  all  projects  of  popular  improve- 
ment ought  to  be  to  render  the  working  man  self- 
dependent;  to  bring  the  market  of  labour  into  such 
a  state  that  he  may  always  command,  by  the  «c« 
change  of  his  industry,  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces-* 
saries  of  life  wiUiout  parish  control  or  assistance* 
But  a  ^*  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,'' 
would  not  be  achieved  by  the  scheme  we  are  con* 
sidering.  The  home  colonist  would  not  be  on  a 
footing  with  the  independent  labourer,  earning  le* 
8pectaJi>le  wages,  but  oa  the  footing  rather  of  a  West 
India  slave,  or  vassal  of  a  vestry,  toiUng  on  die 
parish  dpmain.  Here  then  we  should  have  a  new 
caste  of  population,  encouraged,  and  virtually  called 
into  being,  who  are  constrained  by  their  lot  to  live 
as  a  sort  of  bondmen  beneath  the  par  of  human 
liberty  and  enjoyment,  and  whose  very  presence  in  the 
land  would  operate  as  a  depressing  incubus  on  the 
condition  of  the  working  people*    They  would  (om 
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a  body  of  reserve^  from  whom  masters  might  inde- 
finitely draw  in  every  question  of  wages  between 
themselves  and  their  men^  and  by  means  of  whom, 
therefore,  they  could,  as  in  a  market  overstocked 
with  labour,  bring  down  indefinitely  its  price. 

The  scheme  of  the  Dutch  mendicity  colony  of 
Fredericks  Cord,  upon  which  the  project  of  home 
colonization  is  founded,  does  not  tend,  permanently, 
to  relieve  the  market  of  its  redundancy,  or  better 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  simply  to 
create  a  new  grade  of  paupers ;  whereas,  the  object 
of  every  enlightened  well-wisher  to  the  industrious 
classes,  is  to  have  no  paupers  at  all.  Emigration, 
it  is  probable,  would  be  less  expensive  to  parishes, 
and  far  more  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  un- 
employed labourer.  In  lieu  of  wasting  his  energies 
on  an  exhausted,  or  unfruitful  soil,  he  might  remove 
to  climes,  where  not  only  his  industry  would  be 
amply  repaid — his  personal  rights  undiminished — 
but,  a  future  field  of  prosperity  and  bappihcss 
opened  for  his  posterity. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

CAUSES  OF  HIGH  WAGES. 

Effsct  on  Wages  of  an  InerMMe  in  the  lucoaea  o£  IndiTidaal* 
-—Wages  increase  with  the  increase  of  national  Capital— 
State  of  Society  most  fkrourable  to  the  Woridng  Classes— 
Popoladon  increased  fasterthan  Capital  in  Ireland — DeinaacI 
for  Labour  increated  h j  8e«mritj  of  Pk«p«rtf— Neociiitf  «# 
Freedon  in  the  Employment  of  Capital  and  Industrj— i 
Effects  of  War  and  eiril  Commotions  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Industrious  Orders. 

Ik  the  preceding  chapter,  I  endeavoured  to  show 
the  effects  produced  on  the  market  of  labour^  by  m 
reduction  of  wages — ^by  mercantile  and  agncultoral 
speculation— and  by  the  increase  of  pqpulatioa :  1 
also  adverted  to  the  influence  of  csvA  Ubeity,  of 
government,  and  taxation  on  the  condition  of  ibm 
working  clajBses,  and  the  tendency  of  hoate  cofenizftf^ 
tion,  and  other  ezpedienta  finr  bettering  their  stiu^ 
ation:  my  next  object  will  be  to  elucidate  the 
circumstances  tending  to  augment  the  demand  for 
labour,  in  other  words,  the  funds  or  active  capital 
for  its  employment. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  those  who  live 
"by  wages — ^mechanics,  operatives,  and  labourers  of 
every  kind,  can  only  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  funds  destined  to  the  payment  of 
wages. 

When  a  landlord,   annuitant,  or  other  private 
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persMi,  livuig  on  an  mcotte  of  tay  kind,  hut  a 
gieater  Yeyexme  tina  neeeanu^  to  tia^  mamteiiffliiee 
of  Ids  family,  he  employs  eilh^  the  whole,  or  part 
of  the  surpkiSy  in  the  HMffiitextance  of  one  or  more 
aenraiits.  lacieasa  the  rarphis,  and  he  will  natu^ 
tnraUy  increase  the  anmber  of  Ms  servants,  whereby 
he  is  enabled  to  make  a  nicer  division  of  employ*- 
ments  m  his  hotis^iold.  In  lieu  of  restricting  him*- 
adf  to  a  sin^e  domestic  of  all  work,  he  will  divide 
tiie  duties  .between  a  cook  and  hoosemaid ;  if  his 
income  continues  progressively  to  angment,  he  will, 
perhaps,  add  an  upper  housemaid  to  hii  establi^- 
Bient,  then,  perhaps,  a  footman,  groom,  coachman, 
badtf,  i^tlet,  and  gardener;  till,  at  length,  he  has 
aboiU  him  that  numerous  train  of  dependants,  usually 
found  on  the  ^itablishments  of  persons  of  large 
foxtime«   • 

in  this  px)gress  two  incidents  may  be  remarked, 
namdy,  thi^  not  only  is  the  demand  for  servants 
increased  by  the  increase  in  the  incomes  of  indi- 
Tidualsy  Imt  also  the  duties  of  each  beonne  less 
onacous,  and  the  nandaer  of  the  more  agreeable  and 
lucrative  situi^ions  is  multiplied.  If  the  highest  in- 
comes would  only  allow  the  possessors  to  keep  one 
or  two  domes^s,  such  occupations  as  thpse  of  valet 
and  lady's  maid  would  not  be  heard  of  in  society. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  those  employed  in 
agriculture,  trades,  wad  manufectures,  keeps  pace 
wid&  the  increase  in  Uie  amount  of  capital  that  can 
he  devoted  to  these  employments.  A  fanner  pos- 
•ested  of  only  a  small  capital,  can  only  rent  a  small 
q2 
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number  of  acres;  he  has  neidier  funds  to  pay  the 
wages  of  a  large  number  of  labourers,  nor  to  pur- 
chase stock  and  implements  of  husbandry :  if  his 
capital  increase,  he  may  increase  the  size  of  his  fiBum^ 
and  the  amount  of  his  outgoings.  The  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  is  in  like  manner  circumscribed 
by  the  amount  of  his  capital,  in  proportion  to  whicli 
4)nly  can  he  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  raw  material  of  his 
manufacture,  set  up  machinery,  erect  mills  and  fac* 
.tories,  and  employ  workpeople.  The  operations  of 
the  merchant — the  extent  of  his  dealings — whether 
Jie  is  a  home  or  foreign  trader — ^whether  he  buys  for 
money  or  on  credit — and  the  length  of  credit  he 
.allows  to  his  customers,  will  necessarily  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  money  he  can  command :  if  his 
capital  be  considerable,  he  will  aim  at  realizing  the 
higher  profits  of  speculation,  by  laying  in  commo- 
dities at  low,  with  the  view  of  selling  them  at  high 
.prices.  The  truth  of  the  principle  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  hardly  requires  further  illustration.  Every  petty 
.tradesman,  shopkeeper,  and  retailer;  in  short,  every 
employer  of  workmen,  servants,  or  apprentices,  is 
4iensible  that  the  extent  of  the  business  he  can  carry 
on,  is  limited  by  the  capital  he  can  raise.  Why  13 
not  every  journeyman  a  master  ?  Simply  for  thi^ 
reason — ^he  has  no  capital ;  in  other  words,  he  has 
^  no  money  to  commence  business,  to  buy  materials, 
K-^nd  hire  the  services  of  other  journeymen. 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  there- 
ibre»  necessarily  increases  with  the  increase  ,of 
.capital  and  individual  incomes.    The  increase  of 
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income  and  capital  is  the  increase  of  national  wealth. 
The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  therefore, 
increases  with  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and 
cannot  possibly  increase  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth, 
but  its  progressive  augmentation,  which  occasions  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  labour.     It  is  not,  accordingly, 
in  the  richest  countries,  but  in  the  most  thriving,  or 
in  those  which  are  growing  rich  the  fastest,  that 
wages  are  highest.     England  is  certainly  a  richer 
country  than  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  wages,      i 
however,  are  higher  in  North  America  than  in  Eng-      | 
land  :  the  reason  is,  that  though  the  United  States      1 
are  not  so  rich  as  England,  they  are  advancing  more      i 
rapidly  in  the  career  of  wealth ;  the  demand  for  la- 
bour is  greater,  and  consequently  wages  are  higher. 
In  England,  the  channels  for  the  employment  of 
capital  are  filled  almost  to  overflowing;  in  America, 
the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  have  not  been 
80  far  exhausted,  and  the  capitalist  is  tempted,  by 
the  high  rate  of  profit,  to  increase  his  demand  for 
labour. 

Both  capital,  therefore,  and  objects  on  which  it 
can  be  profitably  employed  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  high  wages.  The  natural  resources 
of  a  country  alone  afford  an  imperfect  criterion  of 
its  ability  to  support  and  employ  labourers.  Eng« 
land,  in  tiie  twelfth  century,  possessed  the  same 
advantages  of  situation,  of  climate,  of  soil,  and  ex- 
tent of  territory,  when  it  was  not  able  to  maintain 
one-sixth  of  its  present  amount  of  population.  These 
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adrantaget,  doubtlefls,  have  liasteiied  iU  piogreit 
in  weakh  and  civilization^  bat  that  has  been  aU. 
before  the  ricfaeat  soU  can  be  ettltivated^  capital^  or 
the  produce  of  anterior  induttry,  mutt  be  proricted 
for  the  support  of  the  labourers  emplojwd  upon  it; 
as  it  must  be  provided  for  those  engaged  in  manft- 
facturesy  or  any  other  department  of  industry. 

If  the  wealth  of  a  country  has  been  long  stationary^ 
fre  must  not  ejcpect  to  find  the  wi^s  of  labov  rerj 
high  in  it ;  ft»r,  while  the  fuiklsforthepaymentof  wagea 
l^ve  continued  the  same,  the  number  of  hands  seek- 
ing employment  may  have  increased.  In  this  case^ 
there  would  be  a  constant  scarcity  of  woric,  and  la- 
bourers would  bid  against  eadi  pther  to  get  it.  If 
wages  had  ever  been  more  than  tafficient  to  mam* 
tain  the  labourer,  the  oompetition  for  employment 
and  the  interest  of  masters  would  soon  ceduce  them 
tp  the  lowest  rate  compatible  with  the  lowest  sub* 
sistenoe.  China  appears  to  be  in  this  predicament* 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  po|mloas  countriea 
in  the  world ;  but  its  wealth  has  been  lox^  stadoaary^ 
and  wages  consequently  depressed  to  the  point  of 
starvation.  By  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day  a 
IdboiQrer  cannot  get  more  tisaa  will  purchase  a  small 
quantity  of  rice  m  tJie  eveamg.  Even  artt€»ers  am 
continually  rnmiing  abo«Bt  the  sheets  with  the  took 
of  their  respective  trades,  ofktia^  their  sernce% 
and,  as  it  wese,  begging  employment.  In  tiw 
aaighbourhood  of  Canton  many  famiit^  have  iiOt 
kabitatian  on  the  land,  bat  Ut»  constantly  in  fiditn^-* 
boala  on  ll»  nrera  aad  canals.    Iltt 
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which  they  find  tii»peiAiaaoaaty»  t1itttbe(y.aMe«0itf 
to  fiah  Q]^  ^le  kiattaeit  gMba^e  thrown  ovdrboMd 
fiMfen  any  Ettrepevi  da^  Any  <3iLmoii|'  the  cfficaM 
«f  a  demi  4og  <m:  cat,  for  ^^ytmptp,  thot^h  haiC 
putrid  and  stinking,  is  as  welcome  to  them  as  the 
most  whf^esomft  food  to -the  people  of  other  eotultries. 
U  is  iHiC,  therefore,  the  stationary,  still  lets  the  d«H 
ebaing  atate  of  national  wealth  which  is  iftost  fa« 
iwitaUe  to  the  industiioas  daases.  The  pfiofpreesiv^ 
Utoteof  socfety,  that  in  which  it  is  adv^ieing  to  the 
fiti^tiiet  aeqnisitiony  rather  thaa  whea  it  has  aoquifcd 
its  fall  coBsplemettt  of  tidies,  is  most  fitvoambie 
to  the  happiness  ^ni  eoeifort  of  the  gi^eat  body  ef 
the  pe(q)le.  ''  The  piogresstve  Mate/'  Dr,  Smith 
K^nerveSy  ^^ts  ia  reality  the  ^eeifal  %mi  heaitj 
atote  to  att  the  difierent  eiders  of  society}  the  Irti^ 
lionary  is  dull ;  the  declioiag  «ielaiicbely«" 
>  The  impflKmiig,  i^j^ionary,  or  deeliaiiig  cooditioe 
of  the  wodking  classes^  ther^sfe,  especially  depeacb 
cm  the  increasing,  Mt^nary,  or  (kdining  amount 
of  tiie  national  capital  which  is  to  feed  aad  employ 
them*  If  they  increase  faster  than  capital,  their 
srages  wiU  be  reduced;  a^  if  they  increase  slower, 
they  wttl  be  augmented,  '^n  fact,''  aayt  Mr* 
Sf'CuU^ch,  ^  there  are  so  moms  whatovdr  by  '9rkidk 
the  coautettd  of  the  liahoergig  ciosics  ofier  the  ncr 
cesMrieft  aod  cowcmwutes  of  life  can  he  eetarged^ 
^her  diaa  by  accelerating  the  increase  of  capitol  ae 
tfompered  with  poj^utatien^  or  by  setaadiiig  the  h^ 
oease  of  pepdatiosi  as  ofNB|>aied  with  capitd;.  moi 
fifery  adwaoe*  for  leipmseg  Ite  ceedttm  of.  (he 
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labourer  which  is  not  bottomed  on  idiis  principle,  or 
which  has  not  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  capital  fo# 
its  object,  must  be  completely  ni^^tory  and  in- 
effectual/'— Principles  of  Political  Hcoimmy,  se- 
cond edition,  p.  379. 

Ireland  is  a  striking  histance  of  a  country  in 
which  the  population  has  increased  faster  than  th^ 
funds  for  its  employment.  No  doubt  capital  has 
increased  greatly  in  Ireland  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  but  not  so  fast  as  population.  The  cause  of 
this  disparity  has  been  ascribed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  potato,  in  1610;  which,  placing  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  a  low  and  degrading  meani 
of  subsistence,  enabled  them  to  vegetate,  for  they 
cannot  be  said  to  live,  in  *•  rags  and  wretchedness/' 
without  a  desire  to  obtain  a  higher  and  more  com* 
fortable  state  of  existence.  Whatever  has  been  th^ 
icause,  the  consequences  of  the  number  of  labourers 
Outgrowing  the  demand  for  them  have  been  most 
deplorable.  All  inquiries  respecting  Ireland  concur 
in  representing  the  number  of  the  people  excessive^ 
and  their  condition  as  wretched  in  the  extreme: 
Their  miserable  cabins  are  utterly  unprovided  with 
any  thing  that  can  be  called  furniture;  in  many 
/families  there  are  no  such  things  as  bedclothes; 
{the  children,  in  the  extensive  districts  of  Munste^ 
land  the  other  provinces,  have  not  a  single  rag  t6 
cover  their  nakedness;  and  wlienever  the  potato^ 
icibp  becomes  even  in  a  dight  degree  deficient,  the 
Woourge  of  famine  and  disease  is  felt  in  every  part 
iof  the  country.    The  oompetition  for  employment 
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and  the  competition  for  land'  have  rendered  both 
wages  and  profits  little  more  tban  nominal,  and  bo^ 
peasant  and  fanner  are  engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  withont  ever 
tasting  its  comforts. 

The  miseries  of  Ireland  need  not  be  dwelt  upon ; 
tiiey  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  are  seen  every 
where.  They,  however,  unanswerably  demonstrate 
Ae  evils  of  redundant  population — of  a  people  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  means  for  their  employment. 
Had  the  labouring  classes  increased  less  rapidly  than 
they  have  done,  there  would  have  been  fewer  solicit- 
ing employment,  and  consequently  wages  would 
have  been  higher,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
so  far  improved.  The  temedy  for  this  unfortunate 
state  of  things  is  more  easily  suggested  than  brought 
into  practical  operation.  It  is  obviously  essential 
eithier  that  the  people  should  increase  in  a  slower, 
Or  the  capital  of  the  community  in  a  faster  ratio ; 
but  the  former  requires  a  national  change  of  habits 
and  moral  culture,  which  a  lengthened  period  could 
alone  effect,  and  the  latter  would  hardly  be  lesf 
tardy  in  its  operation ;  demanding  the  persevering 
exertions  of  a  firm  and  enlightened  government,  ^t 
would  remove  every  obstacle  to  domestic  industry- 
give  Security  to  persons  and  property,  and  guarantee 
io  all  int^nal  order  and  peace.  Every  step,  how- 
ever, in  the  march  of  improvement  would  help  tO' 
that  which  succeeded ;  and  with  the  triumphaDt  exw 
liaople  Scotland  has  afforded  of  the  co-operative 
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power  of  ei^Ntal  and  pop ulnr  edacatioBy  there  can 
be  no  jatt  g;roaiid  of  despair  for  Irdaad. 

The  next  circumstance  that  I  shall  notice,  as  tend- 
Img  to  augment  the  demand  for  labour,  is  die  ieeu* 
rity  of  property.  Most  men  hare  an  aversion  to 
labour,  that  can'  only  be  overcome  by  the  temptation 
of  eiyoying  its  rewsdrds,  either  in  future  ease  or  pie^ 
aent  enjoyments.  The  merchant,  manufacturer,  and 
8bopke^>er,  submit  to  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  busi- 
ness in  the  hope  of  rea^ping  and  enjoying  hereafter 
the  fhuts  of  their  exertions.  The  rigl^  of  property 
may  not  only  be  infringed  by  direct  and  forcible 
▼iolataon,  but  by  any  measures  that  inter£»e  with  itf 
free  use  and  most  bateficial  emi^oyment.  Every  one 
oag^t  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  eapital  and  in* 
dttstry  On  such  objects  as  he  deems  most  advanti^ie* 
0ns  to  himself,  provided  the  exercise  of  this  Itbccty 
does  not  abridge  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  right  by 
Others.  A  landlord  on^  to  be  ft«e  to  cnlttvate  hie 
land  as  he  {leases,  a  ct^pitalist  to  fix  his  own  rate  of 
interest,  and  a  labourer  to  choose  his  em(doyment, 
and  acc^t  or  not  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  On  thia 
principle,  commercial  monopdies,  the  antiquated  im-» 
monities  of  corpomtions,  and  combinations  of  tfock* 
men,  are  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property  and  in* 
dttstry.  Indif  iduals  are  best  aUe  to  a^eet  the  oe« 
cnpations  most  adapted  to  their  means  ami  naiural 
capacities;  but  the  freedom  of  elioice  h  abridged  by 
the  members  of  these  associations  enjoying  ndvan^ 
tagea  firom  whidi  those  who  aie  c»cl  tided  are  daftiedU 
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Capital  and  industry  do  not  flow  into  the  most  pro« 
fitable  channels ;  and  as  the  demand  for  labour  and 
its  remuneration  depends  on  this  circumstance,  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  are  compromised  by 
such  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  general  freedom. 
A  state  of  peace  and  uninterrupted  intercourse 
ymJtk  other  ooutttries,  are  the  kst  eipcumitanoet  I 
Aali  BOtioe  as  farovnrable  to  the  demand  for  labour. 
Foreign  war  usually  tends  to  disturb  the  operations 
of  industry,  either  by  preventing  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material  of  some  established  manufacture,  or 
uilercepting  the  market  lor  our  eommodities.     Hos- 
tfftte«,  it  is  true,  grve  rise  1»  new,  and  rcrite  dor- 
mant emplf^yments ;  but  this  does  not  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  capital  occasioned  by  its  transfer  to 
other  branches  of  industry,  and  the  stagnation  and 
derangement  produced  in  the  pursuits  of  coounerod 
and  manufacture.     War  is  a  consume,  and  not 
creator  of  national  wealth ;  and  from  this  cause,  as 
already  explained,  it  must  tend  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  employment.    The  existence  or  appcdwnsioii  of 
civil  commotion  has  a  similar  tendency.    A  general 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty,  as  to  the  future* 
is  generated  ;  and  the  mind  and  energies  of  the  com«* 
munity  are  diverted  from  the  pursuits  of  wealth  and 
industry  to  the  consideration  of  national  affiurs. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OEKERAL  CONCLUSIONS  ON  WAGES. 

Wages  can  cnofy  be  aettled  by  CompeCUkm  of  Workmen- 
Wages  of  Fan&8er?antiandiiiFactoriee^Di8tinolioabetweflii 
Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labour — Standard  of  Liring — Hig^ 
Wages  not  a  source  of  Idleness  and  V^ce — N'ecessitj  of  Re- 
laxation—Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  on  Health 
*— Danger  of  low  Diet  and  degrading  Habits— Contrast  of  a 
Potato  and  Wbeat-fed  Peculation— Opinions  of  M'Culloeh 

.  and  Adam  Smith — Goyemment  not  less  than  Sodet^  ista- 
zested  in  the  wellbeing  of  the  Working  Classes. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  circumstances  that  principally  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  wages ;  namely,  those  that  afiect 
the  supply  of  labour,  and  those  that  affect  the  de- 
mand or  funds  for  its  employment.  Before  leaving 
this  important  subject,  it  will  be  useful  to  recapitu- 
late the  chief  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived^ 
and  fix  attention  more  explicitly  than  has  yet  been 
done  on  those  points  that  essentially  influence  the 
condition  of  the  industrious  orders. 

Labour,  it  is  clear,  is  a  commodity  of  sale,  differing 
from  other  commodities  chiefly  in  its  more  perishable 
nature,  in  the  greater  difficulty  and  expense  of 
storing  up  a  surplus  quantity  of  it  beyond  the  cur- 
rent demand,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  sup- 
ply of  it  cannot  be  augmented  or  diminished  with 
the  same  facility  as  the  supply  of  a  merely  physical 
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product.  All  the  principles  of  trade,  therefore, 
•which  are  applicable  to  buyers  and  sellers,  are  alikt 
applicable  to  workmen  and  their  employers.  Wages, 
like  prices,  must  be  determined  by  the  free  compe- 
tition of  the  market ;  there  must  be  no  arbitrary  in- 
terferences either  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  of  indi* 
:iriduals ;  any  compulsory  attempt  to  £x  the  market 
price  of  labour  would  be  as  indefensible  as  an  ats* 
tempt  to  fix  the  market  price  of  bread  or  butcher's 
meat. 

Labour  is  the  property  of  the  working  man,  and 
merits  the  same  protection  as  other  property ;  but 
no  more.  The  trade  in  it  ought  to  be  free,  neither 
protected  by  immunities,  nor  restricted  by  penalties* 

As  competition,  and  not  any  arbitrary  regulations 
(Ought  to  determine  the  price  of  labour,  it  follows 
that  high  wages  are  only  compatible  with  an  under- 
stocked market ;  in  other  words,  high  wages,  can 
only  be  obtained  when  employers  compete  for  work- 
men, not  workmen  for  employers.     It  is  upon  the 
ability  of  the  working  classes  to  maintain  the  market 
in  this  state  that  their  wellbeing  entirely  depends,  i 
If  their  numbers  are  excessive,  if  they  bid  against  I 
each  other  for  employment,  then  the  market  is  ovf r-  \ 
supplied  with  the  commodity  in  which  they  deal,  1 
and  its  price,  like  the  price. of  any  other  redundant 
article,  will  be  depreciated. 

.  Should  an  excess  in  the  supply  of  labour  continue 
to  lower  its  price,  there,  is  no  depth  of  misery  and 
degradation  to  which  the  working  classes  may  not 
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be  coa^Ued  to  sdbmk*  The  low  wages,  wUck  of 
h$A  yean  liinre  been  paid  to  weavera  i&  IjuKashive 
aad  Scotland,  to  framewoik-kaitten  in  Leicester- 
•Ure,  and  to  farm-serrants  in  the  southern  and  mid- 
land  eoonties,  incontestably  establish  die  recachy  rf 
dna  principle*  The  disgostmg  atrocities  pcaetiMd 
in  milk  and  &ctDries  are  another  corroborathre  cur- 
ctnnstance*  The  prc^rietors  of  these  abodes  of  waiU 
log  and  anguish,  and  vice,  aremany  of  themenl^ht- 
ened  men — Christian  men — men,  who,  in  all  other 
relations  of  life  are  swayed  by  intelligence  and 
famnanity,  bmt  who  in  this  are  caUoas  to  erery  motif)^ 
save  that  of  gain — ^wbo  know  no  law  save  that  of 
•npply  and  demand— -and  who  feel  jfSrtMed  in  nm« 
smg  against  each  other  a  race  of  competition  in 
baying  the  greatest  quantity  of  human  toil  at  ^ 
lowest  price  an  overstocked  market  may  compel  the 
owners  to  accept. 

The  same  principle  governs  rural  industry.  Ho* 
manity  suggests  that  labourers  in  hi»bandry  should 
be  paid  higher  wages  in  winter  Aan  in  summer; 
they  require  more  fixxl,  fire,  and  warmer  clothing; 
but  humanity  does  not  regulate  wages,  they  are 
reguli^ed  by  competition  for  employment.  In  sun* 
mer,  eq>ecially  during  harvest,  farmers  bid  against 
each  othor  for  servants,  and  thereby  ruse  wages; 
in  winter  work  is  not  so  plientiful,  and  servatits  bid 
against  each  other  for  employment  and  lower  wages. 
TkxLSt  by  the  operation  of  ^e  unavoidable  prin* 
dple  of  competition^  which  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
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be  interfered  widi  ia  the  case  of  adult  penoiMiy  tlie 
low^  wages  are  received  when  the  highest  are 
seeded  to  xaeet  the  greater  inclemency  of  the  season* 
The  circumstances  which  influence  the  action  of 
the  competitire  principle  on  the  price  of  labour  are 
different  among  the  several  classes  of  workpeople. 
All,  for  exam^,  are  eligible  to  the  employm^^ 
of  domestic  servants  whose  personal  characters  are 
unexceptionable.  Among  mechanics  and  artisanit 
skill  in  thetr  occupations  is  the  chief  condition ;  but 
among  the  common  sort  of  labourers  neither  cha# 
racter  nor  skill  are  much  sought  after,  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  possess  muscular  strength.  As  strength  » 
the  main  qualification  requi^te^in  a  labourer,  he  ii 
liable  to  be  competed  i^ainst  by  all  the  al^-bodied 
persons  in  the  community  in  want  of  eimployfiient; 
hence  the  lowness  of  his  wages.  A  domestic  servant 
can  only  be  competed  against  by  persons  wkh  e 
character ;  while  an  operative  or  skilled  labourer  hoe 
a  kind  of  monopoly  in  his  trade ;  he  can  only  be  bid 
s^inst  by  those  who,  like  himself,  have  paid  a  pre* 
BMum,  served  an  apprenticeship,  or  complkd  wt^ 
some  o^er  e^iablished  condition,  essaitial  to  obtie^ 
a  knowledge  of  his  businessr  An  increne  of  popu- 
ktion  ^ref(»e,  or  an  imfa^;ration  fd  kish  does  aot 
ai^t  a  skUled  labours  as  it  afects  the  unakitied 
li^^ourer,  who  inay  be  bid  £4;aiBSt  by  all  capeUe 
of  work.  The  wages  of  a  skilkd  laboomr  are  » 
ce«ipettsation  for  the  exertion  of  both  straigCh  ancb 
skill  \  the  wages  of  an  unskilled  labottzer  uea  cosk 
ptnsalBon  for  ^  exertnn  of  streq^  oiUy*    Cosk 
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petition  regulates  the  wages  of  both ;  but  all  the 
the  able-bodied  in  society  are  eligible  to  compete 
i^ainst  the  unskilled  labourer;  whereas  it  is  only 
those  who  hare  paid  the  price,  either  in  money  or 
money's  worth,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  skilled  labourer  that  can  compete  agauist 
him  for  employment.     The  limit,  however,  to  the 
employment  of  both  the  operative  and  labourer  is 
the  same ;  namely,  the  possibility  of  the  employer 
realizing  a  profit  on  the  produce  of  their  industry. 
If  the  rate  of  wages  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  master's 
gains  below  the  average  profit  of  capital,  he  will 
cease  to  employ  them,  or  he  will  only  employ  them 
on  condition  of  submission  to  a  reduction  of  wages. 
Whether  wages  are  high  or  low  does  not  depend, 
as  before  remarked,  on  their  money  amount^  but  on 
their  relation  to  the  .prices  of  provisions,  and  the 
command  they  give  the  labourer  over  all  articles  of 
ordinary  use  and  consumption.       They  have  also 
reference  to  the  customs,  habits,  physical  wants,  and 
circumstances  of  the  working  people     Wages,  for 
example,  which  might  be  considered  adequate  to 
[  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  labourer  living  in  a  warm 
!   climate,  where  clothing,  a  well-built  cottage,  and 
\  fire,  are  of  secondary  importance,  might  be  quite 
\  insufficient  in  a  cold  country.    The  food  too,  ne- 
]  cessary  to  subsistence,  varies  in  different  countries, 
^  In  England  the  ordinary  diet  of  labourers  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  wheaten  bread,  meat,  and  beer ;  in  Ireland, 
'  pc^toes;  in  China  and  Hindostan,  rice.     In  many 
iproyinces  of  France  and  Spain  an  allowance  of  wine 
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is  conskteied  imlttpeasaUe  to^bsuAence ;  ia  Eag* 

land  the  labouring  class  entertain  nearly  the  «an# 
opinkm  with  xespect  ia  inali  Uqtuurs  whereas  the 
drink  of  the  Chinese  8^  Hindoos  consists  of  aothu^ 
Imt  waiter.    There  is  similar  divectity  in  habitatiMuu 
In  Ireland  thecottecs  Uve  ia  miserable  cabias,  with* 
out  either  windows  or  chimaeys;  while  ia  Kagland 
the  oottages  of  the  labottriog  classes  are  fdl  glazed, 
furnished,  and  are  as  much  distinguifthed  for  theic 
neatness  and  com&Nrt  as  those  of  the  Irish  for  theic 
filth  and  misery,     la  oonsequeace  of  this  difieveaoe  | 
in  habits  the  standard  of  wages  varies;  so  much  aOp  I 
that  while  2s.  a  day  is  not  more  thafi  enough  for  a  j 
labourer  in  EogLaad,  5€L  is  deemed  sufficienft  ia  j 
Ireland,  and  3^  in  Hiadostaat 

The  standard  of  wages  has  also  reference  to  the 
bours  of  labcNir  and  periods  of  relaxatioa.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  saasteEs  of  late  years  to  encioach 
on  operatires  in  this  respect,  l^outtiagoffor  abrtdg* 
ing  holidays,  and  meal-tiaies,  and  gradually  extend* 
log  the  workiag  hours ;  knewing  that  an  inci^ase  of 
one-fourth  in  the  time  of  labour  is  equivaleat  to  a 
reduction  in  the  sao^  proportion  in  the  amount  of 
wages.  WoikuiKn  should  be  oonstaatly  ou^  tfae 
alert  against  such  insidious  oontrin^ices,  andwatcii 
them  with  the  same  jeakMisy  diat  tiiey  would  watch 
the  stepping  up  of  an  aneieat  footpath  oa  whidi 
they  had  been  aocustomed  to  wau^  and  recreate 
themselves.  Leisure  is  indispensaUe  to  all  ctaiseg^ 
and  aay  abridgment  of  it  notonly  lessens  the  just 
reward  of  previous  exertion^  but  takes  awaj  part  of 
a 
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the  time  essential  to  inteUectual  cultare  and  enjoy* 
ment* 

'    It  has  beai  represented,  by  superficial  observers, 
that  high  wages  tend  to  generate  habits  of  idleness 
and  dissipation   in  workpeople.    Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect,  more  completely  opposed  to  both 
principle  and  experience.     Wages  are  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry,  which,  like  every  other  human 
quality,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  encourage- 
ment it  receives.    Where  wages  are  high,  accord- 
ingly we  always  find  the  workmen  more  active,  dili- 
gent, and  pejTsevering,  than  where  they  are  low; 
in  England,  Holland,  and  America,  than  in  Ire- 
land, Poland,  and  Hindostan.    Even  an  Irishman  is 
an  example  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  good 
wages ;  in  his  own  country  he  is  notoriously  lazy 
and  negligent  in  the  extreme;  after  crossing  the 
channel  he  becomes  a  model  of  laboriousness  and 
enterprise.    Some  workmen,  indeed,  when  they  earn 
in  four  days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the 
week,  will  be  idle  the  other  three :  but  this  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.   Among  the  working  classes, 
as  among  every  other  class  of  society,  there  are  some 
t   who  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  their  advantages ; 
^.  they  are  improvident,  intent  on  present  enjoyment, 
\  and  regardless  of  the  future ;  but  the  greater  portion 
I  will  be  actuated  by  the  motives  common  to  our  spe- 
I  cies,  of  increasing  their  comforts,  and  bettering  their 
^condition.     Why,  then,  should  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  a  few  be  made  a  pretext  for  injuring  and  de- 
pressing, by  low  wages,  the  greater  number? 
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The  faults  of  well-paid  workmen  are  not  deficient 
industry,  but  excessive,  or,  at  least,  irregular  exer- 
tion. When  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  they  are 
tempted  to  overwork  tliemselves,  and  to  ruin  their 
health  and  constitution  in  a  few  years.  This  is  the 
case  of  porters,  coalheavers,  and  many  common  la- 
bourers in  London.  A  carpenter  is  not  supposed  to  j 
last  in  his  utmost  vigour  above  eight  years.  The  '^ 
double  wages  paid  to  country  labourers  during  har^ 
vest,  or  to  tailors  during  a  general  mourning,  are 
frequent  sources  of  permanent  injury,  from  the  in-^ 
ducement  they  offer  to  over-exertion.  Almost  every 
class  of  artificers  are  subject  to  some  peculiar  dis- 
eases, occasioned  by  excessive  application  to  their 
peculiar  species  of  work.  Ramuzzini,  an  Italian . 
physician,  and  Thackray,  an  English  surgeon,  have  j| 
written  treatises  concerning  such  diseases.  Exces-  m 
sive  application  during  one  part  of  ithe  week  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  the  idleness  complained  of  dur- 
ing the  remainder.  "  Great  labour,"  Dr.  Smith 
remarks,  **  either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for 
several  days  together,  is  in  most  men  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  desire  for  relaxation,  which,  if  not 
restrained  by  force  or  some  strong  necessity,  is  almost 
irresistible.  It  is  the  call  of  nature,  which  requires 
to  be  relieved  by  some  indulgence,"  or  change  of 
occupation.  Relaxation  does  not  always  imply  idle- 
ness, but,  as  Locke  expresses  it,  **  easing  the  wearied 
part,"  by  exchange  of  employment.  If  not  complied 
with,  the  consequences  are  often,  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  fatal ;  and  such  as  almost  always  bring 
b2 
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on,  sooner  or  Uter,  tke  kirmity  of  the  tinde«  If 
masters  would  be  moDelnimaae^aiid  jofuneymeii  more 
reasonable,  both  would  see  the  utility  of  temperate 
exertions  of  industry.  Hie  msm  who  woriLS  so  mo- 
derately as  to  be  able  to  work  constantly,  not  <mly 
preaenres  bis  health  the  longest,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  year  executes  the  greatest  quantity  of  work. 
Labour,  without  reasonable  intenrals  of  rest  to 
meals  and  relaxation,  exhausts  the  ene^;i^  of  both 
body  and  mind,  and  is  of  ^  two  more  hurtful  than 
low  wages,  uiiich  abrid^  d^  and  physical  comforts. 
Mr.  Thackray,  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded,  from 
his  residence  in  Leeds — ^whidi  is  literally  one  great 
manufactory,  subdivided  into  various  departmeatg 
of  industry — places  of  refreshment — abodes  varying^ 
in  their  comforts,  according  as  the  occupiers  are 
masters,  orerseers,  or  woikmen — has  had  favourable 
opportunities  fqr  obsenriMg,  not  only  the  effect  of 
different  occupations  on  the  human  consttotion,  but 
also  of  different  degrees  of  exertion.  Some  .of  this 
gentleman's  conclusions  in  his  work  on  The  Effects 
of  Arts^  Trades^  mnd  Pr^fessimu,  are  contrary  ta 
what  might  have  been  anticipated.  For  instance, 
I  wet,  vapour^  and  changes  in  die  humidity  of  the  local 
atmosphere,  appear  not  so  d^rimental  to  health  as  is 
generally  supposed;  in  temperate  fcnonn  ^eseagents 
produce  little  injury.  Sii^Men  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  as  experienced  bysmkhs,iiOB-foiiiutos,aad 
glassmen,  are  not  productive  of  acirtedisoiderB.  Ite 
exhalations  from  -ses^ettMe  mmtter  aie  not  found 
uniformly  iBywMMi:  bat  n  this  fpoint  die  wnter  de« 
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dket  gmng  a  cieckM  opuuoa.  The  mddtmnH  oAomn 
of  MUlini/aclttinrii  veffetahimtf  vMk  the  ezcq>tion  of 
eoSke,  are  HAtle  noodous.  Tdbaeco-wcHrkers  do  not 
sensibly  suffer  firom  the  fiutte»  <^  ll^r  material ; 
and  Ike  emshera  of  cape  and  mustard  beneit  by  the 
odours  which  these  seeds  exhale.  Members  of  par- 
liament and  pei8(»i8  of  fashien  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  tiiat  the  inflnence  of  ekan^  m  the  hours  of 
sleep,  k  less  than  might  be  expected:  millers  J 
watchmen,  and  coadimen,  are  not  sensibly  affected  | 
by  night-wofk.  Horses^  howev^,  suffer  from  noc- 
tamid  labonr;  and  men,  too^  I  aj^^iend,  unless 
the  cl^gOy  by  persererancey  has  been  made  ha* 
hitual. 

Some  agents  oe  drcnmstances  connected  with 
employments  are  ^TcmraHe  to  health.  Such  are 
the  amrnal  exhalatiome  to  which  slaughtermen, 
butchers,  ponlterers,  fishmongers,  gluemakers, 
bnckram-stifieners,  tanners,  tattowehandlers,  cur- 
linrs,  and  grooms,  are  exposed.  Oi7,  or  grease^ 
ajf^ied  to  the  shin,  is  preservatiTe;  as  experienced 
in  slublnng,  cardmg,  and  pieceming,  in  the  woollen 
mmufacture. 

The  chkf  agents  included  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  deleteriovsy  or  unfavourable  to  health  and 
longevity,  are  excess  or  deficiency  of  food,  bent* 
sitting  posture,  long  standing,  great  musenlar  edbrts 
in  lifting  weights,  steam,  artificial  heat,  impure  air, 
dust  and  gaseous  imparity  of  theatmosphere,  anxiety 
and  mental  application,  long  sitting,  and  delay  of 
nictimtiony  coaqfoessifm  <^  the  chest,  bending  of 
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the  head  for  long  periods,  close  'application  to  mi^ 
nute  objects,  as  in  watchmakers,  engraTers,  tambour- 
workers,  and  dressmakers;  poisonous  substances 
acting  through  the  skin,  as  lead,  printers*  type,  and 
mercury ;  or  on  the  eyes,  or  ears,  as  scarlet-colour, 
lime-dust,  and  the  noise  of  machinery. 

Before  the  whole  of  Mr.  Thackray's  conclusions 
can  be  safely  adopted  9a  rules  of  life,  it  may  perhaps 
be  desirable  he  should  test  some  of  them  by  a  more 
lengthened  experience  and  wider  field  of  observation. 
With  the  exception  of  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Kay, 
of  Manchester,  hardly  any  medical  person  has  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  investigation  of  a  subject  so 
important  to  humanity.  One  satisfactory  result  may, 
I  think,  be  safely  deduced  from  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Thackray ;  namely,  that  there  is  hardly  any  em- 
ployment which  is  not  compatible  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tolerable  health,  when  exercised  subject  to 
the  three  following  conditions  :  1 .  Moderate  hours 
of  labour,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  exhausting 
nature  of  the  employment.  2.  Temperate,  whole- 
some, and  regular  living.  3.  Reasonable  meal-times, 
/  and  holidays  occasionally,  for  purer  air  and  exer- 
/  cis^.  For  sake  of  the  last,  I  hope  Mr.  Slaney  will 
/  persevere  in  his  object  of  obtainbg  for  the  people, 
j  by  legislative  provision,  public  grounds  forrecrea- 
I  tion,  botanical  gardens,  and  libraries. 
^  Next  to  keeping  up  the  price  of  labour  and  the 

preservation  of  health,  a  cardinal  point  with  the 
working  classes  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  their  habita^ 
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tkms,  clothing,  and  food ; .  to  eschew  ifi4iate«K 
brings  them  to  the  verge  of  exi^iencey  to  their  last 
resources  in  diet,  dress,  and  lod^ng:  and  as 
casualties  of  health  and  fluctuations  in  employment 
are  inseparable  from  every  occupation,  a  provisioa 
should  always  be  made,  if  possible,  for  periods  of 
slackness,  sickness,  old  age,  and  infirmity. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  industrious  orders  that 
they  cannot  more  easily  adjust  the  supply  of  labouc 
to  the  demand.  When  wages  are  depressed  by  com- 
petition for  work,  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
coarser  and  scantier  fare ;  and  the  danger  b,  that  a 
mode  of  life  at  first  r^ugnant  to  their  feelings,  and 
forced  on  ttiem  by  necessity,  may  become  habitual. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
make  an  effort  to  check  the  over-^i^ly  of  laboui: 
which  has  caused  their  degradation ;  and  as  a  lower: 
rate  of  wages  is  found  sufficient  for  their  main-! 
trance,  an  evil  that  might  have  been  temporary  is 
made  permanent.  This  appears  to  be  the  condition^ 
of  the  Irish ;  their  wages  are  under  sixpence  a  day, 
which  their  masters,  doubtless,  think  enough  for 
men  content  to  live  in  mud-cabins  and  feed  on  pota-r 
toes.* 

The  potato  diet  of  the  Irish  is  a  ;»incipal  reason  thati 

*  Not  only,  wages,  bat  gifts  aie  oftei^  pn^rtioned  to  i^ 
l^'s  style  of  Uving.  When  James  I.  heard  that  Ben  Jonson^ 
was  living  in  great  porertj  in  an  obscure  place  in  London,  he 
sent  him  102.  to  relieve  his  necessities.  Some  of  the  courtiers 
remarking  on  the  smallness  of  the  dole,  the  king  said  it  was- 
enough  fior  "  a  man  who  livtd  in  an  alky,'* 
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are  m  Iteqmtnt  asd  danmibi  mmomg  ikeau 
TIm  natkmal  aabartcnee  dqpoMb  <m  a  ngk  loot,  aad 
0;  if  the  crop  •CtiMA  fails,  there  ii  no  oUieraabilkiite  to 
\  wbidk  diey  can  icaort*  A  vliesl>fcd  popi^atxA  maj^ 
JBlkeeveatof  icaiciiyyoblaki  sepplica  oC  eoni  froM 
cAer  eottatrie&;  bat  e  potato-lid  pop«lalioii»  witk 
wages  to  Gorrespoad,  covld  not  ptnckaae  ^k  aid  of 
fDreigaers^  aad  if  potatoes  coidd  be  ohtatncrt,  tikey 
are  too  balkja  coniwodily  to  be  inqxMrted  en  an 
eneigeacy*  How  diSereiit  tbe  state  of  a  peo]^ 
wbeB  bread  and  n^ai,  aad  beer  form  the  chief  food 
of  llie  kroner*  Herey  ihcK  is  seope IbrietrendH 
sieatfaiapmodofscaBdtj.  Fioai  whea4,theworL# 
in^  man  nMty  tempennril  j  retort  to  cheaper  food — to 
barley,  oats,  riee^  and  TegetaUes.  He  baa  rooas  ta 
fril;  but  bewboishabkitattykepi  on  tbe  dieapeak 
Jbod,  is  without  a  anbstitote,  when  dqprifcd  <^  it* 
Lsbo«rers  so  placed,  are  absohildy  eut  off  firon  cYery 
sesource.  Ton  nay  take  froa  an  Engiishtnan,  bnl 
I  yon  cannot  take  flocn  an  Irishman — Bo'nMie  than 
H^fiom  a  asaa  already  naked.  The  latter  is  already  aa 
Ae  lowest  deep,  and  he  can  sink  no  kvirer:  hie 
wages  being  regnlated  by  potatoes,  the  staple  artidft 
of  his  subsistence,  will  not  buy  him  wheat,  or  barky  ^ 
or  onis;  aad  wbeaerer,  dKrefore,  the  supply  of  po- 
tatoes fails,  he  has  no  escape  from  absolute  famine—* 
nnkss  he  help  biasself  (aa  is  said  to  have  hota  the 
case  in  the  dearth  of  1821)  U)  nettles,  sea-weed,  andl 
sour  sorrel,  the  last  of  which  was  found  in  the  sto- 
9iach  of  one  poor  cres^ure,  who  perished  of  hunger! 
I  conclude  then,  thai  the  great,  the  all-importaat 
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inittdpla  betnng'  en  tbe  oonAtioii  ^  dbe  ittdnPitiMi 
dflsact,  i&  kcepng  popnlatioii  in  tbe  rcttr  of  ihm 
finid»  for  ks  empbynei^  If  Khe  maotket  (^  labour 
be  ovmtocked^  wages  wOl  be  IcMnered  by  ooi^pe^ 
tkioa  for  work^  mid  «n  k^erknr  ttandaord  of  comftBt 

VBoondle  tfaon  to  en  kifertor  ^rle  of  Hrmg,  a  loog 
ftfcipeU  iiii^  be  bid  to  tbdr  letiiie  kefHronanent. 

LebooTy  yke  gold  end  vitct,  can  be  made  Tida^^ 
able  by  iiaieardly^oiily/  aad  no  odier  oontrmoiee. 
AU  tbe  actJt  of  kgisktion^  aU  the  coBtibinatiom  and 
ilevieea  amoi^  wortinen  diemselresy  nuat  hii  m 
lanibg  to  a  bigb  priee^  tfiat  vbidi^  is  redundm^ 
wbicb  everj  wbnre  aboundi^  and  whkk  xaay  be  ia* 
it£aiiAdff,  andby  anjone^piodaced:  wemigbtaa 
•pdlsedctogtyea¥atoetowater,of  AeatBM^pfcwe 
Afttrsmrteunds  as.  A  scaecity  of  die  empleyed,  aod 
afaandanoeof  ^nplojers;  a  fxifuIatieB  tbat  fblkywa^ 
md  not  ptteedesy  tiw  aspBaentation  of  aatkaud 
aranlth,  k  die  gieat  secret  of  pofNdbti  amebotalioa^ 
Without  thisy  the  advantages  of  wreasing-  opnleno^ 
fliffiizatiMs^  and  coauaerce^  caft  ne^er  be  pattici- 
{Med  m  by  the  workii^  dasses;  socbd  aa|Hto«ett 
nente,  m  ewety  tiiampe,  may  adranee  oirer  tbe  land, 
btttkwittneTertondithehjwaBd  stagaantpool  im 
wkiA  diey  aie  immerBed* 

As  ^le  high  price  of  laboor  prodaced  by  seaieity 
af  ipnkmen,  is  the  fertiesB  [tbst  piotects  aU  tbeir 
cemlbftB  and  cottfeaieaces^  Aey  oagfat  aever  to 
^ddanindiofdie  *  vaatage  gmnd/ withoaC  dm 
V*    l^ftieiiiadcs  of  Mr.  MK^i^ock  oa  this 
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point,  are  dictated  by  seme  and  humanity,  and 

well  worthy  of  attention.    ^<  The  example/'  says  he, 

**  of  such  individuals,  or  bodies  of  indiriduab,  as 

submit  quietly  to  have  their  wages  reduced,  and 

\  who  are  content  if  they  get  only  the  mere  necessaries 

of  life,  ought  never  to  be  held  up  for  public  imitatbn; 

On  the  contrary,  every  thing  should  be  done  to  make 

such  apathy  esteemed  disgraceful.  The  best  interests 

of  society  require,  that  the  rate  of  wi^;es  should  be 

eleva^  as  high  as  possiUe*— that  a  taste  for  the 

comforts,  luxuri^,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life, 

\  should  be  widely  diffused,  and,  if  possible,  inter- 

I  woven  with  national  habits  and  prejudices.    Very 

I  low  wages,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  in- 

;  creased  exertions  to  obtain  any  considerable  increase 

I  of  comforts  and  enjoyments,  effectually  hinders  thera 

from  being  made,  and  is,  of  all  othars,  the  most 

[powerful  cause  of  that  idleness  and  i^wthy,  that 

I  contents  itself  wi^  what  can  barely  continue  animal 

I  existence." — Principles  of  Political  Economy^  se- 

i  cond  edition,  p.  394. 

The  father  of  ea>nomical  science  had  inculcated  the 
same  philanthropic  doctrine.  ^^  Is  this  improvement," 
asks  &nith,  ^'  in  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage,  or  ai 
an  inconveniency  to  society?  The  answer  seenur 
at  first  abundantly  plain.  Servants,  labourers,  and 
workmen  of  different  kinds,  make  up  the  far  greater 
part  of  every  great  political  society,  fiut  what  im* 
prov^  the  circumstances  of  the  greater  part,  cair 
sever  be  regarded  as  any  inconvenieney  to  the  wholeu 
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No  society  can  surely  be  flourishing  and  happy,  of 
which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members  are  poor 
and  miserable.  It  is  but  equity  besides,  that  they 
who  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  should  have  such  a  share  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  labour,  as  to  be  themselves  tolerably  well 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged/' — Wealth  of  Nations, 
b.  i.  ch.  8. 

Government  is  interested  not  less  than  the  people, 
in  the  diffusion  of  such  sentiments.  It  can  never  be 
the  pride  of  authority  to  rule  over  an  ignorant,  ill-fed, 
and  degraded  population.  The  diffusion  of  political 
power  has  assimilated  society  to  the  nature  of  a  joint- 
stock  association,  in  which  the  rulers  and  ruled  have 
a  common  interest.  Government  cannot  be  rich, 
while  the  body  of  the  community  is  indigent;  it 
cannot  be  safe,  while  that  on  which  it  mainly  rests, 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  support.  It  is  not  the 
opulent  who  demand  legislative  attention ;  they  are 
exempt  from  want,  and  as  they  assume  to  be  edu- 
ieated,  they  ought  to  be  exempt  from  crime;  they 
form  that  part  of  the  social  waste,  which  has  been 
reclaimed  and  cultivated :  but  the  pocnr,  if  not  still 
in  the  wilderness,  are  only  on  its  verge,  and  require 
to  be  brought  forward  by  the  application  of  those 
practical  truths  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  aiM) 
enforce* 
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FLUCTUATIOVS  IN  EMPLOYHEHTS* 

ViriHiiwi  Ml  &«al  I, tktm -^IhnHKnAma  im  Mtmimimnm^ 
£iBpl^in«Bt8~thi  CoauiMrdid  Cyds— Changes  of  Fashioa 
and  the  Site  of  Manufactories — Effects  of  Machinery — Not 
lessened  aggregate  Employment  of  Society,  bat  displaced 
partxcahr  Branches  of  IbidnstrT— Sheannea,  Flaz-dressers» 
tad.  Jlmihiom  Vfrnrttt  EiwiMoiai  Irnvnttmoi^km  Man** 
faiiiiiiiH,  Mmqmvmi  widi  tht  AgricadteMt  PopqiMiwi— ^|i»* 
cifie  Adnotaftft  of  liarhinoiy  MttttA — Sttggyitioag  £ur 
Mitigating  tha  Effects  of  Fluctuations  of  Employment-^ 
Tailors,  Bnishmakers,  and  Carpet-manufacturers — Methods 
adopted  hy  Masters  to  meet  temporary  Stagnation  6f  Trade 
'■'^  o^alty  SBQ  JmpoftaBM  oi  oie  SoD^eoC  to  otatsmcB  ans 
l^mmmnl  Writanu 

T^BqasBthy  of  enpioyflmit  m  net  vmhrm  m  nmf 
fcraneb  oi  radustry.  It  may  be  afieetecl  by  clMiiget 
«f  scasonty  ^  alleralioiis  of  fashioii,  or  the  ymui* 
nkles  of  coHMtteree.  Hie  d^aumd  for  mannfae-* 
tared  products  is  diftieut  at  difereat  periods  of 
Ae  yetr.  In  agricqftwe  tiie  detBaad  for  labowr 
is  greater  dnriii^  spring  and  banrest,  ikatn'  m 
iMttK  fkese  are  periodiG  Tarktio&s  m  rvral  ia- 
AMtry,  wbicb  may  be  foreseen  and  provided  for; 
k«t  odMES  are  of  a  more  irregtiinr  and  iacypreeiabie 
character.  Agriculture,  like  other  pursuits,  may 
either  be  in  a  progressive  or  declining  state ;  it  may 
be  extending  from  the  natural  causes,  arising  from 
the  increase  of  capital  or  of  population,  or  from 
artificial  encouragement,    which  excludes  foreign 
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eompetition  in  the  ix>iie  mKAsL  Hie  abtesoe  of 
any  of  these  stimvlaiits,  niU  read»  mgncnltoie 
BtationarjTyif  not  Tetrograde;  in  the  latter  «aie  dnm 
wHi  he  ft  permai^t  and  mcreanng  vediutdaiiey  4if 
labour,  entailing  cidamities  of  a  more  serioat  de- 
scriptioiiy  than  those  lesultiiig  from  re¥olatioaB  of 
Ihe  seasons. 

iilthough  rural  employineiit  a  not  «Keiiq^  fmm. 
ioetnation,  it  ifi  kts  iis^le  theoeixi  than  conn^rdai 
and  maaufiftctnnng  imhatrj.  In  the  latter  is  « 
greater  expensiye  powa"  liian  the  ibriBer>  it  is  ca* 
pable  of  more  sadden  dev«iopin&ent  tx  coatraoNoo. 
A  fortunate  disooirery  in  medianics  may  at  once 
qiiadru{4e  the  productive  power  of  madiinery  ;  or  a. 
manufiEictarery  when  he  iouk  it  expedient  irom 
slaelmess  of  tiade,  may  at  onoe<&mi8s  his  iporkmen, 
and  stop  the  weAiug  of  his  miib  and  fai^inies.  A 
leurmer  has  not  equal  poiver  in  kaf^MOidry.  New 
lands  cannot  be  suddenly  redahnod  nor  abaadoittd  ; 
neither  can  captel  laid  <mt  ta  the  imprared  culture 
of  dd  lands,  he  hsfftily  wtthdrawa.  It  Mlowa 
the  demand  for  labour  increases  or  diminishes  mora 
gradcntlly  ia  i^ricultare  than  m  manalactares.  Add 
to  which,  ^e  products  of  the  fonaer  diieAy  hdimg 
to  the  chos  of  necessaries,  of  the  latter  to  luxanes^ 
the  c(x»umpttoa  oi  wkaiA  may  be  dispensed  with, 
or  vanes  with  the  changii^  ciraiaHitaBoeB  of  tin 
buyer,  or  the  flaetuatioi»  of  tMte  and  faodison. 

More  powerful  roachiaery,  an  iacreaie  of  tha 
hours  of  workinigt  or  the  aundaor  af  workpeople, 
thrays  cmbles  the  waanfitctaier  to  proportioa  tfaa 
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gDf^j  of  his  commodities  to  the  demand.  This  is 
<me  of  the  most  general  causes  of  flactaation  of 
employment,  and  of  the  alternate  periods  of  de- 
pression and  prosperity,  inseparable  from  mercantile 
pursuits.  Spring  is  not  a  more  sure  harbinger  of 
summer,  than  great  commercial  activity  of  depression, 
or  stagnation  of  trade  of  its  subsequent  revival.  It 
arises  from  the  opposite  influence  of  high  and  low 
prices  on  consumption.  A  cessation  of  demand 
causes  prices  to  fall,  but  consumption  is  promoted 
by  cheapness,  as  it  is  lessened  by  deamess.  As 
consumption  increases,  prices  increase  also ;  and  the 
temptation  of  higher  prices  tends  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  industry  applied  to  production.  But 
a  rise  in  prices  operates  on  consumption  like  the 
power  which  retards  the  ascent  of  bodies  on  an  in- 
clined plane ;  as  prices  advance,  consumption  pro- 
portionally diminbhes,  till  at  length  the  additional 
employment  created  by  the  temptation  of  high 
prices,  becomes  redundant,  and  then  follows  what  is 
significantly  denominated  in  the  commercial  world, 
a  reaction. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  which  influence 
commercial  depression  and  prosperity.  They  depend 
on  the  influence  of  high  and  low  prices  on  consump- 
tion. Banking  and  the  introduction  of  paper  cur- 
rency, may  have  increased  their  intensity,  and 
caused  them  to  altemate  in  shorter  periods,  but  they 
would  have  occurred  independently  of  these  ma- 
chinery. McM^antile  reactwns  were  of  firequent 
occurrence  bdbre  .  the    general    esti^lishment  of 
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banks;  as  those  of  1763,  1772,  and  1793.  They 
have  oceurred  more  frequently  since  the  extension  oi 
private  credit  by  bills  and  bankers'  notes,  and  within 
the  last  twenty-two  years  we  have  had  no  fewer 
than  four  mercantile  revulsions ;  namely,  those  of 
1811,  1816,  1818,  and  1826-6.  They  may  be 
likened  to  the  plague  and  pestilence  which  formerly 
desolated  the  earth,  and  return  nearly  with  as  much, 
periodic  regularity.  As  improvements  in  medical 
science,  and  the  art  of  preserving  the  public  health, 
have  taught  us  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  former,  we 
may  hope  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  trade,  will  teach  similar  power  of 
prevention  in  respect  of  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  the  general  principles  which  govern 
the  commercial  cycle,  there  are  minor  causes  of 
fluctuations  in  manufacturing  employments.  Some 
of  these  are  local,  others  general ;  without  entering 
iiUo  elaborate  or  minute  inquiries,  these  may  be 
piincipafiy    classed    under    the  fc^lowing    heada: 

1.  Foreign    rivalry,   regulations,  and  prohibitions; 

2.  Changes  of  fashion  or  of  place;  3.  Improve^ 
ments  in  machinery. 

The  effect  of /oret^»  duties  and  r^ulations  is 
frequently  injuxious,  and  a  soiirce  of  fluctuation  iu 
manu^turing  employment.  Of  this  we  had  an  \ 
example  in  the  American  tariff,  which  was  severely 
felt  by  the  workmen  of  Kiddenninster,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  other  places.  The  pertinacity  with 
idbich  the  French  adhere  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
mercantile  system,  is  not  only  a  soinrce  of  fluctua- 
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U^fhy  nmoi^iig  thecMamereialdrele,  bst  iaftuti 
piiMfcBeot  kijor  J  on  tbe  workmen  of  both  cottafaiii 
fey  lefsening  the  deaHmd  for  acD^loywesiL 

The  «ltemiliofis  of  cmploytnait  i^om  cAm^  ^ 
Jkukimt^  are  of  such  ooBftant  oecwmoee,  that  it  is 
Inurdly  necessary  to  particularize  than  bj  esamples^ 
AlxHit  seventy  years  ago  it  was  dM  Miaon  of  idl 
ranks  to  wear  wigs;  in  1765  many  penons  began 
Is  wear  their  own  hair,  which  occaesiooed  great  dn* 
tress  among  the  pendEe-makeis,  for  want  of  eonploy* 
mutul;  Uiey  petitioaed  the  king  for  vcbef,  wptm 
wluch  ooeasion  many  of  then  who  attended,  gave 
Sttch  ofiepoe  by  ineoosistency  in  wearing  their  owtt 
hair,  that  they  had  it  «ut  off  by  the  crowd.  Th(| 
pnMStioe  of  weartog  shoe-b«ckies  and  metal  battans, 
kis  ahnost  eattmly  <^8S|ipeared.  {n  wearing-^ippaid 
ose  ^brie  has  been  sobstiMied  for  anodier.  Thns 
O9t;tons  have  taken  ^aee  of  wwdlens  and  Hnens,  m 
many  articks  of  dieis;  mnd  eottons  aie  tntheir  tarn 
in  some  meiwue  being  snppianted  by  sifts,  in 
rarioos  other  branches  of  mannlactuoe,  similat 
alterations  are  ahnoft  continnaL 

The  migration,  or  change  of  pktot  d  any  aunu 
fiu^tvre,  has  sometimes  azisen  !mm  impiowments  of 
■adnnery,  not  af^dkabk  to  the  spot  where  snch 
SMumfiM^tave  was  carried  on;  as  ^>p6ani  to  ham 
been  the  case  with  the  wDolfen  naau&ctnre,  whsoii 
has  in  grea^  meainre  ndgnaied  ftam  Essex^  Snfioiky 
Kent,  and  oUser  sonthem  connties,  to  the  northeni 
districts,  where  coal  ibr  the  nse  of  the  §U  im  rngim 
is  oamh  cheapOT.  Tfaestfkinannfactw»appeMsnls» 
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!•  batddng  a  noitherlj  dkeciioii,  and  tdung  root 
at  Maadierter  and  MacolesfieM.  In  some  infttaAcaa 
theie  transtiioiis  have  been  caused  by  the  conduct  of 
Hie  wockmen  in  refusing  a  reduction  of  wa^as^  or 
opposing  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  improvei 
taachinery  or  process;  so  that,  pending  the  di»- 
pute,  another  spot  has  in  great  measure  suppUed 
their  place  in  the  market.  Any  unreMonable  cooi^ 
bini^on  for  the  purpose,  or  violence  used  against 
tiie  property  of  their  employers,  is  almost  sure  t^ 
be  injurious  to  the  workmen. 

Impronements  is  maehvuery  have  the  efect  of 
diminishing  the  demand  for  manual  labour^  l^ 
doing  the  same  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  hj 
hand.  This  diminution  of  employment  is,  howevdi^ 
jfeneralfy  of  a  temporary  nature^  as  experience 
shows,  that  from  the  cheaper  lates  at  whi(!k  the  pn>r 
duct  oin  be  thus  afibrded,  its  use  is  more  indel}^ 
extended ;  and  thus  the  workmen  are  again  b^Higfat 
into  work,  thcn^h  perhe^  their  employment  may 
be  different  from  what  it  was  b^ore.  It  is  chiefly 
by  successive  improvem^its  in  machinery,  greUt 
capital,  and  numy  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of 
|;oods,  that  our  merchatnts  are  enabled  to  ke^  up  It 
Successful  compeUtion  with  fi>reigners  in  our  statue 
Manufactures. 

r  That  the  apj^cation  of  maclunery  has  not  'le»* 
#ened  the  a^tegate  amount  of  empfeyment  ift 
society  may  be  satisfactorily  established  by  the  pro- 
j[fess  of  our  manufacturing  population.  The  nipi- 
ber  of  persons  employed  in  trade  and  man!^|)pjQt)ie^ 
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IB  proportion  to  those  employed  in  agricnltttrs,  m 

greater  perhaps  in  this  country  than  in  any  other 

j  European  state.     In  Italy  the  proportion  of  agri-t 

^  culturists  to  non-agriculturisift  is  as  one  hundred  to 

Airty-one ;  in  France,  as  one  hundred  to  fifty;  in 

1  England,  as  one  hundred  to  two  hundred.*    But 

the  most  remarkable  fact  as  respects  this  country  is 

'^  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  employment 

of  the  people  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 

«entury.    In  1801  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 

;  trade  and  manufactures  in  England,  as  compared 

]  with  those  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  was  as 

/  isiK  to  five;  in  1821  it  had  increctted  to  eight  to 

/   fiye;  in   1830  to  two  to  one.f     In  Scotland  the 

!   change  has  been  still  greater,  having  risen  from  fiv6 

I  to  six  in  1801,  to  nine  to  five  in  1821,  and  is  now 

"estimated  at  nearly  two  to  one,  as  in  England.    Dur- 

•  ing  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  the  general 

population  of  the  country  has  increased  nearly  fifty* 

one  per  cent. ;  which  exceeds  the  proportionate  in* 

crease  in  the  agricultural  districts,  but  is  less  than 

the  proportionate  increase  in  the  manufacturing  dis* 

tricts.     In  four  rural  districts  the  increase  of  popa* 

JatioB^  during  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  only 

thirty  per  cent. ;  in  London  fifty-eight  per  cent.; 

^in  ten  large  manufacturing  towns  eighty  per  cent.; 

'  «nd  in  three  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  no 

f  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  or  exactly  douUe^ 

t 

t       *  Economy  of  Maekinery  and  Jdan^faeturei,  p.  5. 

f  Btport  on  Mtttmfaeturen^  Employmgnt,   Farl«  Pi^.  59(K 
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In  1774  the  parish  of  Manchester  is  estimated  to  \ 
have  contained  41,032  inhabitants — a  number^which  \ 
Was  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  subsequent^fifty^    \ 
seven  years.     The  population  of  Preston  is  said,    | 
in  1780,*  not  to  have  exceeded  6000,  vhereas  it  l 
amounts  at  present  to  33,112.     In  1780  the  city  of  \ 
Glasgow  contained  only  42,832  inhabitants;  in  1831    ^ 
it  contained  202,426.     The  growth  of  Paisley,  ia* 
dusive  of  the  abbey  parish,  lias  been  in  a  similar 
ratio  during  the  last  half-century. 
•    Prom  these  statements  two  important  facts  may  ; 
be  deduced ;  Jirst,  that  within  the  last  thirty  year9  j 
trade  and  manufactures,  in  place  of  agriculture^ 
have  become  the  predominadAg  occupation  of  the    ^ 
people ;  secondly,  that  as  the  manufacturing  popu< 
lation  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  thef 
agricultural,  or  even  the '  general  population  of  the 
country,  it  shows  that  the  application  of  machinery 
to  manufactures  has  not  had  the  e^ect  of  lessening 
the  aggregate  amount  of  employment  of  the  working 
cislsses.     The  latter  fact  will  be  made  more  evident 
by  recapitulating  the  rapid  progress  of  population 
in  those  towns  where  machinery  has  be^n  most  ex* 
tensively  introduced.     The  first  three- towns,  as  is 
well  known,  are  the  great  emporiiuns  of  the  cotton 
manufacture ;  Birmingham  of  hardware ;  Leeds  of 
^woollen  and  linen ;  Nottingham  of  stockings. 


^  McCoIIock's  iKcltmary  #f  Cmimve,  p.  416. 
s2 
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237,832 

Glasgow, .  . 

77.385 

30 

100,749 

46 

147,043 

38 

202,426 

VnMley  .  . . 

31,179 

18 

36,722 

28 

47,003 

22 

57,466 

fiirminfirbani 

73,670 

16 

85,753 

24 

106.721 

33 

142,251 

Leeds  .... 

53,162 

18 

62,534 

34 

83,796 

47 

123,393 

Nottinghaai 

f8,861 

19 

34,253 

18     40,415 

25 

50,680 

Although  it  is  clear,  from  this  decennary  statement 

of  the  progress  of  poj^lation,  that  the  aggregate 

\     quantity  of  employment  has  increased  with  the  in- 

'^^  ^  erease  of  machinery,  yet  it  would  be  sacrificing  the 

^    truth,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  principle,  to  all^e 

that  a  specific  class  of  workmen  on  the  first  substitu*- 

tition  of  a  s^achine  for  their  manual  labour  does  not 

suffer  by  its  introduction* 

The  first  efifect  of  the  substitution  of  machinery  is 
to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  or  cost  of  productioa 
of  the  c<»nmodity  on  which  it  is  employed.  Unless 
this  end  can  be  attidned,  the  machinery  will  not  be 
luioptdd^  A  new  competitor  is  introduced  in  the 
,  form  of  wood  and  iron,  which  either  forces  the  work- 
man from  his  trade  or  compels  him  to  accept  a  lower 
rate  of  wages.  It  is  true  consumption  will  be  stimu^- 
.  lated  by  the  cheaper  rate  at  which  commodities  can 
be  produced,  but  this  has  its  limits ;  for,  howerer 
cheap  cottons,. wbollens,  and  hosiery  may  be  manu- 
factured, the  supply  may  ultimately  exceed  the  de- 
mand even  at  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  In- 
creased, c^x^umption  may  cause  the  labour  of  the 
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woifcman  to  be  abicnrbed  m  aome  odier  oqeniNitioii 
not  greatly  different  from  that  in  irliick  be  was  Mi^ 
ginally  employed;  but  ibt  Taloe  of  Ist  labdor  nfll 
be  depreciated ;  he  will  not  receiye  the  tame  ii^agei 
be  recenred  is  the  emph>ymeiit  from  which  he  hai 
been  ejected  by  the  substitution  of  maehinefy* 

Some  brandies  of  inditttry,  within  the  last  thirtf 
years,  have  bean  whblly,  others  partially,  siq>er»edecl 
hy  the  application  of  madiinery ;  as  those  of  ^eap* 
men  in  the  woollen,  and  of  flax-dressers  in  the  liiwii 
manufacture.  The  introduction  of  the  power-locmi 
is  a  striking  erxample  of  loss  of  employment  from 
mechanical  inyention.  Every  power-loom  can  do 
at  least  as  much  wc^k  as  three  hand-looms ;  and  It 
appears  that  the  number  of  the  latter  in  1830  were 
Hbont  the  same  as  in  1 9M,  namely,  24,000  ;*  wheren 
the  former,  which  in  1820  amounted  to  about  14,000, 
had  increased  to  aboTc  55,000,  diowing  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  work  dond  by  power-looms  eqnd 
to  the  wodc  aff<»rded  by  123,000  hand-looms.  Hit. 
therto  the  use  of  the  power-loom  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  cotton  mann&ctmre ;  should  it  ever  be 
fimnd  practicable  to  make  use  of  it  ^itensively  in 
the  fttbrics  of  woollen  and  silk,  it  is  probalde  lis 
effects  would  not  be  less  important. 

While  the  use  of  the  power-loom  has  been  extendi 
ing,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the 
wages  and  employment  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
have  been  fluctuating.  It  is  better  to  concede  thni 
much  than,  as  has  been  usual,   to  disguise  the 

*  Par^amenttiry  Paper,  No.  590.     Ses0. 1830. 
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qtiesdon,  and  snAr  errotleods  nodfniB  to  be  propa^ 
gated  of  the  teadeacy  of  mechanical  improvementsi 
Ilie  direct  tendency  of  them  is  to  rab^tote  cheap 
for  dear  labour ;  and  by  it  being  known  that  thb  is  oDt 
ft  temporaiy  but  permanent  change,  the  workman  tia 
apprized  of  his  altered  circumstimces  and  the  best 
ideans  of  providing  against  them.  In  pursuing  this 
course  the  evil  is  not  aggravated,  since  the  policy  of 
giving  full  Bcope  to  the  application  of  machinery  is  no 
longer  contest^.  Master  and  workman  are  alike 
entitled  to  freedom,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
principle  the  interests  of  society  are  best  condulted^ 
If  commodities  can  be  produced  cheaper  by  ma-^ 
i:Siinery  than  manual  labour,  the  plainest  under- 
standing revolts  at  the  idea  of  compelling  the  whole 
community  to  buy  dear  merely  that  a  single  class  of 
^workmen  may  be  guaranteed  in  the  monopoly. of 
4iigh  wages:  they  had  better  be  pensioned  off  by  the 
Ipublic.  Tliere  would  be  no  limit  to  interference  with 
machinery ;  it  extends  through  every  operation  of  life,' 
and  if  we  once  began  to  control  its  application,  we 
could  "  never  stop,  till  we  came,"  as  significantly- 
expressed  by  a  Glasgow  weaver,  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  to  our  teeth  and  nails." 

The  three  most,  important  advantages  which  result 
from  the  application  of  machinery  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  It  tends  to  benefit,  the  whole  community  by 
fiacilitating  the  production  of  commodities^  tmd 
therdE>y  Tendering  them  cheaper  and  more  accessible 
to  all  classes  of  consumers.    2.  It  tends  to  lessen 
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floctttationB  ia  capioyiieQC ;  fork  TMMnbutXmtetp  wi^l 
%  laige  ctfiital  invested  m  iimokin«ry,  wouU  <<ltft»< 
H  double  loss  by  it^  aUndwf  idle :  a  loM  of  profit  oil 
the  capital  so  invested,  and  a  loss  by  the  damAgi 
faisniachiiiery  would  sttstfttn. by  being  inactive*  In 
teonseqnence,  his  intermit  coiisists  in  keeping  it  ii^ 
eonstant  actbn ;  and  this  he  can  only  do  by  regulaU 
bf  its  produ^ive  power  agreeably  with  the:averag« 
iteaand  of  a  long  series  of  years  rather  than  ft 
particular  season*  The  third  is  an  advantage  I  havd 
not  before  seen  noticed ;  it  consists  in  the  change  the 
introduction  of  machin^y  must^ltimately  dBBect  u^ 
^  relative  propordons  ot  composition  of  society  2 
the  working  blasses  are  usually  considered  the  least 
fcvonrably  situated  for  the  enjoyment  of  independ^ 
ence  and  happiness :  if  so,^  the  aggregate  hap|»neaai 
of  communities  must  be  augmented^  since  the  eflfeef 
of  machinery  is  finally  to  lessen  the  proportkHi  oi 
individuda  djspendent  on  labour  for  support. 

The  general  conclusions  from  the  inquiries  of  thiik 
diapter  are  that  all  employments,  whether  agricul* 
tural  or  manufacturing,  are  liable  to  fluctuation,  9XA 
that,  therefore,  it  is  ejcpedient  to  make  provision 
for  such  alternations  of  prosp^ity  and  adversity^ 
,  Employments  in  agriculture  appear,  less  subject  lo^ 
yicissitude  than  in  manufactures ;  in  the  former  they; 
are  periodic,arisingchieAy  from  changes  of  the  sea9on6(. 
and  the  different  demands  for  labour  in  winter  audi 
sominer.  As  these  variations  are  of  annual  oocnj^r 
leoce,  the  evUs  resulting  from  them  would  be  ave^e^ 
by  any  arrangement  between  the  labourer  and  < 
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fiof^  wMdi  pf0f  ided  £)r  die  flMkloianoe  of  At 
IbffMer  tbrooglioiit  the  year*  Iht  jmeikB  of  kkm§ 
ftr  « tireWeiftoiitfi  it^an  arranganient  of  this  natwc^ 
ted  was  fennerl  J  tlie  gcnoral  oMige  m  huaboartiy* 
'  The  eaiiiea  wbkk  influeiiee  maaaieMlwiiig  em* 
filoyiiieiits  are  more  Tarioim  and  eomplieatedy  im 
pending  not  only  on  the  aeason  of  tite  year,  9m 
Ittetaalkms  of  fariiion,  and  fSertility  of  meehanied 
invwntionsy  but  ako  on  the  ftinnifaw  of  high  aad 
lorn  prices  on  the  prodndioa  of  eonaaoditieB* 
Some  of  the  former  eanaea  cannot  be  tabjeotad  la 
ealeulation;  hot  the  latter,  though  not  retnroiag 
aannally ,  or  at  any  fixed  intenrals,  yet  retimi  with  ao 
iMwh  certain  ty  and  aknost  regalarity  at  to  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  periodic.  It  is  for  BaetnaCiona  off 
1^8  description,  at  least,  that  the  workman  oogkt  to 
be  prepared;  he  onght  to  be  prepared  to  enoomtarjs 
aeavctty  of  emj^oyineat  after  a  prerions  redundaacyy 
and  the  intenaity  and  dwration  of  thia  joaicity  wiii 
asostly  be  proportioned  to  the  preceding  excess. 

It  nerer  happens  that  all  branches  of  indnstry  aiv 
iinAnltaneonsly  depressed,  aad  one  method  of  meeting 
Ike  rarying  demands  for  labonr  in  diffiarent  trades 
would  be  for  a  workman  not  to  depend  on  any  singla 
occupation  for  suf^rt.  He  ought  to  be  so  instructed, 
il  has  been  suggested  (  ff^eBtmimter  Revintf,  No.  36^ 
Jin.  1833),  as  to  be  able  to  shift  his  position  wids 
Ae  skiftmg  requirements  of  the  market.  But  tkia  ia 
an  expedient  more  eamly  suggested  than  piactisad> 
Il  might  sak  particular  indiTiduals;  but  lo  leana 
one  trade  and  become  expert  thereiB  is  sufiiciei^ 
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<wri>egoaMdhyt)f  ituikiBcL  Thete  muU  be  ii» 
friMoele^  hewerer,  to  the  serenA  BocndMct  6f  m 
llmly  kMmiiig  dtfpBfeot  tndcs ;  to  tUt  tfacy^Baay 
mi  ie  i^Qiit  <tf  woik  togetliar. 

To  piofide  for  changes  m  emi^oyiBent  oocamned 
ty  pgrio^  atontttkuMi  of  pimpeiity  and  depreartcii 
^Migrgeatmuiioaybe^&xeiL  Fiat, tb^w^Ammm^ 
by  iNnriDg  o«t  of  hb  high  wages  during  yews  of  bnde 
4ctaiattdlorlaboiur,viglttlay  byafimd  fcHrti  period  of 
MUgnalioBof  tiade;  or,  secon^y,  he  might  mter  into 
lit  agfeesBieBt  with  his  mast^  to  serve  at  aa  average 
xade  ^rf"  wages  f(Hr  such  a  term  of  years  as  woidd 
enibiace  tlie  ordhoury  commercial  cyde  of  d^Hrceiawt 
and  prosperity.  Yacioas  other  expedknts  might  hm 
«Bg|;esled ;  but  it  appears  supetfiueuSy  as  they  must 
beeither^eiieraUy  dbvioiis,  or  are  aheady  partly  acied 
upon.  13»ob}a:t80ughtis  to  make  the  ^ood  years 
C6ver  the  bad  ones,  and  nee  vend,  TbeA  this  is 
partly  possible  there  does  not  appear  miy  doubt; 
since  it  appears,  fiY>m  the  mquiries  made  into  the 
fate  of  wages  in  the  fNrineipal  tradea  and  manu«» 
fiMSlnres  (see  Appendix),  that  the  earnings  of  work-« 
m^  are  sufficient,  on  an  average  of  years  (if  the 
earnings  could  by  any  means  be  spread  over  the 
whole  period),  to  maintain  their  fancies  in  comfort  | 
and  iwkpendence. 

In  soaae  of  the  trades  of  Londdii  (particularly  Ham 
tfulors)  all  the  journeymen  ace  in  organised  dubeV 
Ibr  tttutual  support  doring  want  of  work;  and  out'  ^ 
gf  the  general  fimd,  to  which  they  all  contribute 
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when  in  woric,  each  inan  oot  of  eiaploymeiit  EftS  i 
right  to  a  weekly  allowance.  Such  a  society  tf» 
doubtless,  highly  benefieial,  especially  in  a  trade 
where  the  demand  for  labour  is  mnoh  groater  «t  OM 
period  of  the  year  than  another.  It  hat  one  dlraw- 
backy  in  operating  as  a  comlnnation  to  regulate  and 
keep  up  wages ;  and  so  far  has  this  been  successful^ 
that  no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  tailor  i^pears  to 
hate  taken  place  since  1815,  notwithstanding  the 
change  in  prices  of  almost  every  article  of  life.  AW 
respects  a  class  of  journeymen  onployed  entirely  on- 
articles  of  home  consumption,  this  may  not  be  es-^ 
teemed  a  disadvantage;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  thft* 
tame  combination  existed  among  woricmen  mantt^ 
facturing  articles  of  export  which  had  to  compete 
with  the  fabrics  of  other  countries,  such  a  system 
might  be  ruinous  both  to  masters  and  men.  ^ 

The  journeymen  brushmakers,  amounting  to  not 
more  than  one  thousand  in  number  throughout  the 
kingdom,  support  a  union  for  mutual  aid  in  scarcity 
of  employment.  The  carpet-manufacturers,  and 
ether  trades,  are  united  for  a  similar  purpose.  Few 
of  these,  however,  have  any  fund  beforehand,  Imt 
draw  the  support  from  increased  contributions  by 
the  men  who  remain  at  work. 

Some  workmen  of  superior  character  make  a  pro^ 
vision  for  periods  of  temporary  stagnation  of  tmie, 
by  accumulating  a  small  fund  in  a  savings-bank ; 
but  the  great  majority  have  no  resource  when  out  of^ 
.work  but  to  live  much  worse,  to  exhaust-  theur  cvedit^ 
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'  psim  tkeur  dbthei  and  furaftstre,  and  finally  apply 
lo  tbe  parialiy  irkere  Jtheir  spirit  is  brdteii.  and  iat 
ckqpendeat  feding  lo^. 

't  Tke  master-raairafacturers  resort  to  two  expedients 
of  a  vBry  difierent  character  for  meetmg. temporary 
stognatioBs  of  trade.  In  tiie  one  case,  on  the  d»i 
mand  for  goods  becoming,  slack,  the  quantity  madA 
IS  diminished ;  a  less '.  amount  of  work  being  gtvmr 
tet  nnd  the  wc»ksnen  paid  (by  the  piece)  nearly  at 
Much  as  before*.  Haying,  however,  biit  three  or 
four  days  work  per  week  thtey  are  obliged  either  :to 
Economize' their  expenses  or  resort  for  support  during 
the  other  days  to  whatever,  fund  their  forethought 
may  have  provided ;  thereby,  the  quantity  of  goodft 
mtde  being  reduced  nearly  to  the  real  demand,  no 
g^ut  is  formed  in  the  market,  and  6n  the  revival  of 
trade  the  men  again  resume  full  work  widibut  great 
kss.  This  is  the  case  with  several  trades  having^a 
fund  to  faU  back. upon,  and   is  beneficial  to  cdl 

parties.     / 

/  In  the  other  case,  where  there  is  no  fund  or  pnH 
vision  for,  support  during  temporary  stagnations .  lof 
^demand,  the  reduction  takes  place  by  lowering  ike^ 
pmges  of  workmen  on  the  siune  amount  of  .work 
done ; .  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  en-* 
deavour  to  make  up  the  difference  by  lengthening* 
the  hours  of  labour  and  redoubling  their  exerttono;: 
hereby,  at  the  time  when  the  actutd  demand  for  th^ 
manu&cture  is  the  least,  raising  the  supply  to  the 
highest  point.  By  this  means  a  great  accumulatkttib 
of  the  goods  made  take  place  ;  and  even  when  an 
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Iperetfled  demand  mgtta  cmmtMmtiMJttAtB^lomg 
time  to  work  off  the  vtote^  in  the  handt  of  capital* 
ifts,  which  have  been  supplied  i^  a  rate  of  wages 
ramointy  low  to  the  working  rlwiM.  In  many 
inqportant  trades  Aisii  more  or  lett  the  cate;  ithaa 
been  exempU&ed  in  the  iron  trade  at  Wohrerhanqp* 
ton  and  ebewhere :  and  a  very  intelligent  mastecH 
mminiiMtinper  of  Manchester  iatbrmcd  a  parliament 
inrj  eoamitlee  that  in  the  ootton  trade  <' the  wotat 
jaara  are  almost  ahraya  aooompanied  by  the  ftiualest 
^antity  of  work  done." 

I  shall  conchide  with  remarking  that  the  subject 
ef  tills  dMpter  hat  not  before  been  brought  specie 
ftcally  under  pnblic  notice;  bat  in  the  existing  state 
of  society  it  is  of  yast  importaaee,  well  meriting  the 
attention  of  both  statesmen  and  economical  writers. 
Rnctuations  in  employment  are  the  gveat  bane  of 
eanmmnities*  A  nation  had  better  bo  statiooiary  ie 
*!rtohes  tium  be  carried  tranneotly  forward  by  a  mi* 
den  impulse  of  prosperity  to  be  followed  by  etinal  or 
deeper  depression.  Tlie  high  price  of  farm  prodnce, 
eecanoned  in  diferent  degrees  by  tike  war,  by  paper 
currency  and  Qsm-laws  has  been  a  primwry  cause  of 
tike  redundancy  of  labour,  and  consequent  low  wagea^ 
leiration,  pauperism,  and  insubordination  recentij 
experienced  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Were  our 
▼ast  superstructure  of  commercial  and  manufactuiw 
kig  industry  to  sustam  a  corresponding  reactbn, 
tiM  effects  would  be  far  more  tremendous  in  tiae 
jtesdy-peepted  midland  and  northern  counties* 
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CHAP.  X. 

UNIONS   or  TRADES. 

Claiies  of  the  lodustnous  confederated  either  for  an  increaae 
of  Profit  or  Wages — Origin  and  Downfal  of  the  Trading 
Gmlda  and  Fntemities — First  notice  of  Combinationt  of 
Worionen'— National  Assoetation  for  the  ProleetioB  of  Labdw 
— PoBoiplM  and  Const^ation  of  Trades'  Unions— Hoir  Jb^ 
thej  are  defensible— Examples  of  Combinations  hurtful  to 
Operatiyes — Better  Wages  should  be  high  than  Profits— > 
Comparative  Treatment  of  Factory  Children  now  and  Thirty 
Years  ago— Proof  that  Wages  are  not  always  regulated  hy 
Profit,  and  that  Industiy  sometimes  needs  leg^islati¥«  Fm- 
tection — Foreign  Trade  not  injt&ed  by  Unions  but  Com^ 
petition  of  Manufiicturera— Efifeot  of  extieme  Low  Prices  4» 
Blasters  and  Workmen. 

Similarity  of  pursuit  offers  so  many  motives  to 
idssociatton  it  mRy  be  salely  assumed,  that  the  unicms 
of  trades  are  hardly  less  ancient  than  the  origin  of  the 
trades  themselves.  The  builder  of  a  hut  or  canoe 
iPfould  naturally  seek  the  society  of  other  bnilderSy 
either  for  help  or  improvement.  Inducements  of  a  ISce 
kind  have  consolidated  into  castes  other  classes  of 
society — ^the  learned  for  the  advancement  of  science ; 
merchants  for  the  promotioa  of  commerce,  and 
the  wealthy  and  aristocradc  orders  for  the  pursuits 
of  pleasure  and  ambition.  So  constant  and  univeN 
ftttl  h&)  been  the  operation  6f  this  principle  Uiat^  I 
ean  hardly  €nd  aiiingle  division  of  labour  which  h 
Dot  associated  t  llie  shipowners,  cotdowners^*  Weit 
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Iflditt  pKiiitcffy  bfluKcriy  hnwtfBf  ^tM^ngut  couipiuiics, 
aad  bcwkidlcrB ;  as  wdl  as  the  irodlenHBaoa' 
^KtsDen,  ooopen,  coUon-spiBBers,  coadiuiakcfg, 
brsslmakcrs,  taflofs,  aad  printersy  are  all  in  direct 
or  tacit  oooilniiatkm,  tbe  obiect  of  wUdi  is  dieir 
.  icpaiate  coDserratioD  and  adraotagpe*  Andesdy 
the  trades  united  for  personal  seconty  as  wdl  as 
improireaient  in  their  respectire  crafts ;  these  purposes 
JMif e  been  soperseded  bj  the  progress  of  indnslrjr, 
setence,  police,  and  govenmeDt,  and  die  great  ends 
noir  son^  to  be  attained  bjr  mercantile  and  opera- 
tire  onions  are  the  mainteftance  hj  the  former  of  a 
high  rate  of  profit,    of  the  latter  a  hi^  rate  of 


'  It  cannot  be  uninteresting  shortlj  to  advert  to  die 
piDgiess  of  Trades^  Unions  in  order  to  prepare  die 
way  foralewdwerrationsontbeprincipicson  wbidi 
'Ihrf  have  been  established*  The  on^  portion  of 
the  indnstrions  ckwses  which  has  not  resolved  into 
associations  of  this  natnre  me  those  employed  in 
agricaitnre,  and  wUdi  may  be  ascribed  to  dieir 
scattered  location,  and  not  en|oyingdie  sane  Ibdli^ 
-ties  as  those  enqrioyed  in  aannfactores  ffor  acqnir^ 
inc  inlofniatioB- 
The  nest  ancient  examples  of  the  onions  of  worfcr 

whidi  still  sobsist  in  many  of  die  principal  towns  0/ 
Jl1"^i  and  on  the  continent.  Traces  of  dMse 
tn^belboninidcrthe  ftonaa  enperois; 
dtt  tints  of  the  Anglo-Swuns,  when 
Aif  teind  n  sqpanle  aad  lnvoaied  portisn  of  tbe 
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community  possessing  exdusive  grants  and  immm^. 
nities^  Combinations,  in  the  modern  sense,  of  work- 
m^  against  their  employers,  could  have  no  place 
in. these  associations;  each  constituted  a  distinct Jn-^ 
corporation  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  same  mystery 
ot  .occupation ;  they  were  governed  by  by-laws,  which 
regulated  the  taking  of  apprentices,  the  admission  of 
new  members,  the  prices  of  their  manufactures,  &c. : 
in.  short,  they  performed  all  those  functions  in  com* 
mon,  that  are  now  performed  separately  by  masters 
and  journeymen,  and  the  only  combination  that  ex- 
isted was  that  formed  by  the  union  of  both  s^inst 
the  community.  The  monopoly  thus  established 
against  the  public  was  the  cause  of  their  downfall 
and  at  an  early  period  made  them  an  object  of  legis- 
^tive  enactment.  In  the  1st  stat.  9  £dw.  III.,  it  is 
declared  that  the  franchises  of  guilds  are  '^preju- 
dicial to  the  king,  prelates,  and  great  men,  and  op« 
pressive  to  the  commons.''  By  the  gradual  abridg- 
ment of  their  privileges,  they  lost  their  municipal 
government;  stranger  workmen  were  introduced  into 
the  trades»  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  .masters  and  wardens ;  and,  finally,  the  fraternir 
ties  resolved  into  the  two  great  and  independent 
divisions  of  masters  and .  journeymen — ^the  former 
finding  the  capital,  the  latter  the  labour  for  their  co^ 
Operative  industry.  From  this  transition  may  ba 
4enved  the  first  origin  of  trade  unipns,  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
operatives  forming  a  distinct  class,  with  interests 
Acoaakmally  opposed  to  those  of  their  employers,  aad 
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ftgikst  whom  they  are  fVequentfy  compelled  to  ad 
in  coBoerty  to  preyent  their  social  clegradation. 

The  decline  of  the  guilds,  it  is  evident,  like  that 
of  most  other  oppresMons,  resulted  from  an  endea^ 
▼our  to  exercise  a  power  incompatible  with  th« 
general  welfs^re.  Their  object  was  to  promote  the 
mterests  of  their  own  monopolies,  by  th^  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  the  community.  This  was  cob« 
spicuous  in  the  selfish  and  contracted  policy  with 
which  they  opposed  the  admission  of  apprentices, 
against  which  several  statutes,  in  the  reigns  oC 
Henry  VII.  and  VIIL,  were  specially  directed*  Tha 
admitted  mechanics,  however,  were  not  wholly  satis* 
fied  with  their  masters;  for,  by  an  act  passed  in  1465^ 
the  truck  system  was  made  illegal :  and  in  1482  tte 
fullers  and  thickeners  of  hats,  bonnets,  and  caps^ 
w«re  gratified  with  the  laying  aside,  for  two  yeai«, 
of  a  piece  of  machinery  which  abbreviated  their 
work.  The  Shrewsbury  case  (8  Eliz.  c.  7,  aii4 
14  Eliz.  c.  1 2)  is  stxikingly  illustrative  of  the  mis^ 
taken  course  of  the  chartered  societies  against  tht 
freedom  of  industry,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  th6 
valuable  work  on  the  Combinations  of  Trades.  The 
mechanics  connected  with  the  mystery  of  drapers^ 
mcorporated  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  complain 
that  artificers,  neither  belonging  to  their  compan^f 
nor  brought  up  to  their  trade,  '<  have,  of  late,  with 
great  disorder,,  upon  a  mere  covetous  desire  and 
mind,  intiomitted  with  ^d  occupied  the  sfud  trad€^ 
living  no  knowledge,^  skill,  or  experience  of  th^ 
ittme;  and  .do  buy,  commonly  ^d  d^y,.suchWdali 
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l>lothe  and  flannels  as  is  defective,  and  not  truly 
made,  to  the  impeachment  and  hindrance  of  60(^ 
{leople  of  the  att  or  science  of  sheermen  or  frizers, 
within  the  said  town ;  whereby,  as  well  they  as  their 
^oorwives  and  families,  are  wholly  maintained."  The 
legislature  listened  to  this  representation,  and  ex- 
^lled  the  rival  artisans.  Six  years  after  the  act 
was  repealed,  with  an  avowal,  that  "  it  is  now  likely 
to  be  the  very  greatest  cause  of  the  impoverisKing ' 
and  undoing  of  the  poor  artificers  and  others^  at 
fbhose  suit  the  said  act  was  procuredy  for  that  there 
be  now  sithence  the  passing  of  the  said  act  much 
fewer  persons  to  set  them  to  work  than  before." 
Hiis  is  t  very  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
that  sort  of  legislation  which  some  persons  would 
have  tried  four  centuries  later ;  the  complaint  of  the 
Derby  dressers  was  precisely  that  made  against  ma- 
chinery and  knobsticks  in  1831-2,  and  there  is  little, 
doubt  that  a  repetition  of  the  policy  of  the  former 
period  would  produce  similar  results,  involving  the 
destruction  of  industry,  and  sacrifice  of  all  parties. 

The  history  of  our  chief  manufacturing  towns  shows 
how  essential  freedom  is  to  the  successful  pursuit  of 
industry.  The  great  seats  of  our  manufactures  are 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds ;  to 
these  places  the  most  expert  operatives  and  enter  I 
prising  tradesmen  resorted,  to  escape  the  arbitrary 
jurisdiction  of  incorporate  guilds,  and  the  no  less 
rexatious  statutes  dictated  by  religious  intolerance ; 
and  these  unprivileged  and  obscure  hamlets,  en* 
ifched  by  their  presence,  speedily  left  behind  the 
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ancieot  cities  and  bofonghs,  with  all  thtir  imiim«< 
pities. 

The  trading  guilds  were  doubtkas  useful  in  their 
origin,  and  only  at  a  subsequent  period  became  hurt* 
fttl  to  the  public  interests.  Their  institution  tended 
tp  foster  and  advance  the  manufacturing'artSy  whidi^ 
without  the  co-operation  of  capital  and  skill  th^ 
afforded,  might  have  perished  in  infancy,  or  made  % 
slow  and  alaK>at  imperceptible  progress.  In  thie 
lespect  they  may  be  considered  the  germ  of  our  com* 
mercial  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  thotigh  Yaluabl^ 
as  the  nursery  of  national  industry,  they  became  aa 
obstacle  to  its  development  after  it  had  taken  root; 
their  exclusive  privileges  knpeded  its  growth,  through' 
the  power  they  afforded  to  punish  intruders,  to  stqn 
press  competition,  and  keep  the  practice  of  thw 
mysteries  within  the  narrow  paling  of  their  own  oor-» 
porate  interests. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  con^tution  of  the 
guilds  may  be  deemed  advantageous.  One  of  ther 
most  desirable  ends  to  attain  in  the  condition  of  the 
industrious  is,  that  they  should  be  secured  from  want ' 
and  dependence.  Now,  this  appears  to  have  been 
tolerably  well  attained  m  the  economy  of  the  ancient 
associations,  each  society  being  a  brotherhood,  tlMt 
members  of  which  had  mutual  claims  fcMT  support  iis 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life :  hence  the  purposes  of  i| 
benefit  society  were  answered,  and  the  necessity  fi>r 
a  poor-rate  superseded.  Mutual  assurance  against 
want  was  further  guaranteed  by  the  power  of  the 
{raternities  to  limit  their  number,  by  which  anft 
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teBdeBcy  to  a'  redundancy  of  workpeopk  that  wuif^ 
depreciate  the  value  of  their  industry^  was  checked*- 
Tlu8  is  one  of  the  objects  sought  to  he  ssttuued  by^ 
tcade  imionsy  to  die  instknttons  of  whkk  I  shall  mxrit 
advert. 

The  first  notice  of  combinations  of  workmen  is  i^NL 
the  year  1548;  the  2d&  SdEdwaid  VLc.  15  erf  Aat 
year  premises  tibyat ''  artificers^  handicraftsmen^  and 
labourers,  have  made  confederacies  and  prcnnises, 
and  have. sworn  mutual  oadis,  not  only  that  die3r 
diould  not  meddle  with  one  another's  work,  and  per-^ 
form  and  finish  that  another  hath  b^un,  but  also  ta 
coastitute  and  appoint  how  muc^  work  they  skaU 
doUia  dcofy  and  what  hows  cmd  times  they  shall 
worky  oontnury  to  die  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
and  to  the  great  hurt  and  impoverishment  of  his  Maw 
jasty's  sul]^cts/'  In  this  is  no  allustoh  to  waget^ 
but  as  the  unions  had  been  entered  into  to  fix  the 
qmntity  of  work  and  r^ulate  the  hours  of  workings 
Ae  objects  were  of  an  anak^us  nature,  aad  directs 
ed  to  the  control  of  the  market  of  labour.  Sub« 
sequehtly,  acts  were  passed  expsessly  to  restrain 
eombinations  for  raising  wnges ;  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  statutes  of  this  nature  only  serve  to  show 
their  futility ;  for  combinations  multiplied,  and  union 
and  secrecy  were  forced  upon  ti^m,  by  their  illegal 
character.  In  1824  the  entire  system  wis  abandon^4^^ 
ed  by  the  legislature ;  it  was  discovered  that  laws  ta 
pievent  the  combiuatioia  of  workmen,  and  not  theio 
employers,  were  partial  and  unjust ;  Ihat,  if  sij^cess* 
ftdy  they  could  only  tend  to  depress  one  dass  of  the 
t2 
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oomiaunity,  at  the  expense  of  another ;  but  what  was 
much  more  important,  it  was  ascertained,  that  all 
such  efforts,  whether  politic  or  not,  were  abortire ; 
flrince  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  legislation  to  pre* 
vent  the  open  or  covert  union  of  workmen. 

The  act  of  1824  (5  George  IV.  c.  96)  repeals  all 
laws,  previously  made,  against  combinations  of  work* 
men,  to  advance  or  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  to  alter  the 
hours  of  working,  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  w^k, 
to  induce  others  to  quit,  or  to  return  to  work,  &c«, 
provided  no  violence  is  used.  In  the  following  year 
this  act  was  amended,  in  conformity  with  its  funda* 
mental  principle,  of  leaving  workmen  individuaUy- 
and  collectively  free  in  the  disposal  of  their  labour. 
With  this  view  provision  was  made  for  protecting' 
workmen,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  members  of  any 
association,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  indepehd^it 
of  any  combination,  to  engage  their  industry  ^n 
whatever  terms,  or  to  whatever  master,  they  may 
choose,  in  perfect  security  against  molestation,  in- 
sult, or  personal  danger. 

From  1825  to  the  present  period,  the  law  of  com* 
bmations  has  been  left  untouched.  In  some  places 
these  societies  have  been  formed,  and  have  since  al*^ 
most  disappeared,  as  at  Bristol ;  in  others,  as  Man- 
chester, they  have  not  only  rapidly  extended ;  but 
at  no  period,  durmg  the  last  seven  years,  has  the 
district  been  without  the  confusion  and  excitement 
of  turnouts,  caused  by  these  associaticms.  (Ok 
ComMnations  of  Trades,  p.  28.)  The  evidence  ta- 
ken by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in. 
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•1824,  .shows  that  each  trade  in  London  had  at  that 
time  some  organization,  and  the  accounts  there  giyen 
of  the  unions  of  spinners  at  Glasgow,  Bolton,  and 
Manchester,  several  of  which  had  long  been  rich  and 
powerful — of  hatters — of  the  Liverpool  shipwrights—^ 
of  tailors,  and  others^  differ  in  no  respect  fromi  th6 
societies  now  in  existence.  / 

*  Besides  the  separate  unions  of  trades,  attempt;^ 
have  been  made  to  organize  a  National  Association,  \ 
for  the  protection  of  labour,  composed  of  an  aggrega-  \ 
tion  of  trades'  unions,  and  having  for  its  sole  ol]ject,  \ 
the  prevention  of  a  reduction  of  wages.  On  the 
28th  of  June,  1830,  ameeting  was  heldat  Manchester^ 
of  the  various  delegates  from  branches  of  the  Gene^ 
fal  Trades  Association,  in  order  to  elect  officers ;  the 
number  of  twenty  trades  having  joined  the  union; 
Ko  trade  can  be  admitted  members  of  this  association,  \ 
that  is  not  regularly  organized  and  united  in  itself^ 
It  was  arranged  that  so  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  so* 
ciety  permit,  an  office  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  printing-^ 
press  and  types  purchased,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper,  and  other  purposes  of  the  association* 
The  contribution  of  each  member  is  limited  to  one 
penny  per  week.  Supposing,  out  of  the  millions  of 
workmen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  one  millioii 
become  subscribers  to  the  Union,  their  subscriptions, 
in  one  week,  would  amount  to  4166/. ;  in  a  year, 
to  216,666/. ;  and  in  five  yean,  to  the  sum  of 
1,083,333/. 

These  calculations  will  remind  the  read^  of  the 
various  projects  which  have  been  submitted  for.  tho^ 
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liquidation  of  the  national  debt;  they  are  arithmeti- 
cal problems^  easily  solyed  on  paper,  but  in  practice 
t>roye wholly  illusiye.  TheGeneralTrades Associating 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  has  failed  to  realize  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors,  and  though  more  mag^ 
nificent  in  its  pretensions,  is  not  likely  to  rival  fai 
utility  the  subordinate  societies.  Let  us  now  attend 
to  the  specific  objects  embraced  by  the  Trade  So- 
pieties,  as  I  find  them  set  forth  in  the  publication  oa 
the  Combinations  of  TrpdeSy  and  in  the  Leeds  Met'* 
pury  of  November  and  December,  1832. 
Thefirstduty  of  a  trade  union  is  to  oppose  a  redne-* 

I  (ion  of  wages,  and  maintain,  according  to  a  scale  fixed 
l^  themselves,  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour.  Se* 
condly,  the  increase  of  the  money  prices  of  labour  is 
to  be  occasionally  attempted.  Thirdly,  the  asso- 
ciated workmen  endeavour  to  sustain  the  v^ue  of 
their  particular  industry,  by  layihg^  down  strkt 
regulations  respecting  the  admission  and  time  of 

I  servitude  of  apprentices.  The  fourth  duty  of  a  unk>a 
la  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  consists  of  tiie 
prevention  of  the  employment  of  any  but  regulariy  * 
fissoeiaied  workmen.  Fifthly,  wages  are  to  be  iega« 
lated  by  the  projit  the  employer  may  derive  from 
improvements  in  machinery.  Lastly,  the  union  is 
\xHmd  to  prevent  tiie  in^dious  reductkm  of  wages^ 
by  an  exlensioa  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  otherwise 
irithont  a  corresponding  increase  of  remuneration. 

The  afiairs  of  the  union  are  managed  by  a  com« 
mittee,  president,  and  secretaries,  supported  by  a 
common  fnnd^  the  produce  of  a  weekly  subeciqplioft 
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«f  etch  assodated  wotkmaB.  In  cage  an  em^^yar 
<«ttoiipts  to  controTeoe  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
Mctety,  by  a  reduction  of  ws^s^  or  otherwise,  the 
jnode  adopted  for  making  him  conform  thereto^ 
hy  first,  for  his  woriunen  to  demand  an  abandoment 
lof  the  obnoxious  proceeding ;  in  case  of  refusal  the 
'ttien  turn  out,  they  are  placed  on  the  books  of  die 
^onion,  aAd  supported  out  of  its  fiinds,  until  either 
^  relract<Mry  employer  gives  way,  or  a  compromise 
Is  elected. 

'  From  the  preceding  representatioii  it  is  apparei^ 
diat  the  sevend  purposes  of  a  unioai  may  be  att 
tesolred  into  one,  namdy,  that  of  keeping  up  the 
price  of  labour j  and  tins  object  must  be  deemed 
laudaye,  so  long  as  tt  is  sought  to  be  attained  by 
unobjectionable  means.  But  no  class  of  'workmeot 
fe  justifiable  in  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  ad* 
iFancement  of  its  interests,  which  involve  an  mvasiott 
vi  the  rights  ol  oUiers.  In  this  view  some  of  the 
^ects  of  union  appear  of  questionable  utility ;  or  at 
least  it  is  not  conceivable  in  what  way  they  can  b^ 
enforced  in  practice  without  violating  the  freedom  of 
industry.  Fot  example,  how  is  the  employment  ef 
wm-^8so€iated  workmen  to  be  prevented  ?  Refusini^ 
to  work  with  them,  is  as  great  a  power  of  coercion  ai 
ft  union  ought  to  exercise,  and  greater,  I  appre^ 
liend,  than  would  be  found  legal,  provided  sue6 
irefusal  could  be  proved  a  concerted  act  of  resistaneel 
having  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  they  resoit  t6 
Science — if  they  intimidate,  or,  as  is  scmietimes  ih6 
in  the  north,  personally  maltreat  a  knobwHok^ 
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*as  a  recusant  workman  is  termed,  then,  they  ace 
guilty  of  au  injustice  punishable  by  law,  and  ind^ 
fensible  in  reason :  for  every  individual  ought  to  be 
protected  in  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  his  labour, 
independent  of  the  dictation  of  any  club  or  sodety. 
Again,  the  proposition  for  regulating  wages  by  the 
profit  the  employer  may  derive  from  improv^nent^ 
in  machinery,  is  hardly  tenable.  Is  no  allowance  In 
be  made  for  the  loss  and  interruption  masters  sustain 
by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  improvements?  1% 
would  be  q\iite  as  reasonable  to  assume  for  the  stan* 
dard  of  wages,  the  master's  skill,  capital,  industry^ 
or  enterprise.  The  principle  is  not  less  objecUonaUt 
than  that  of  the  tithe  system,  under  which  those 
teap  who  have  not  sown — ^panicipate  in  the  gainf 
)>ut  not  the  losses  of  industry. 
,  Another  proposition  is,  that  workmen  may  fram^ 
l«gulaJtions  respecting  the  admission  and  servitude  c^. 
igpprentices;  this  they  may  do,  but  they  are  not  ju»r 
tifiable  in  compulsorily  enforcing  them,  further  tba^ 
l^  refusing  lo  woik.  In  short,  the  legitimate  powearf 
of  unions  are  strictly  passive;  they  may  unite  for 
l^y  object  beneficial  to  themselves,  provided  they  seel^ 
to  attaiix  it  by  peaceable  means,. and  without  injury 
JU>  or  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  others,  either 
masters  or  fellow->workroen«  Any  degree  of  poercioi|. 
Jbieyond  this — any  attempt  to  intrude  in  their  cd* 
Jective  capacity  as  a  third  party  in  disputes  between . 
^employers  and  their  workpeople-^to  prei^ibe  tt^ 
rate  of  wages,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  work-*-^ 
would  form  a  species  of  foreign  interventbn  wholly 
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mix>nipttibl6  with  the  successful  pursuit  of  trajdet 
tod  manufactures,  and  quite  as  mischievous  as  tha 
immunities  of  corporations  or  any  oppressive  mor- 
*)poly. 

.  Wishing  well  to  many  Objects  embraced  by  the- 
trade  unions,  and  believing  that  like  friendly  so^* 
l^ties,  they  m^t  be  made  subservient  to  salutary 
purjposes,  I  should  regret  to  witness  their  failure  by 
the  assumpdon  of  functions  neither  just  nor  useful. 
Xhe  ^iteUigent  among  them,  and  they  are  not  few  ift 
BUB^r,  will  not  fkil  to  profit  by  the  fate  of  the 
guilds,  as  already  described.  The  existing  power  of 
unioiis  is  great,  but  it  would  be  speedily  abased^ 
i^UKiId  it  be  unwisely  perverted  into  an  engine  ct 
'gtnearal  annoyance  and  oppiesnon.  A  union  of 
laaiters,  aided  by  the  law  and  the  authority  of  the 
Mkle  woiikl^  in  six  months,  dissolve  all  the  unions  of 
SMBB  m  the  kingdom.  But  I  trust  tiiere  will  be  no 
iMsed  of  any  such  hostile  coiftbinatkin,  audit  is  widi 
a.tincere  desire  to  avert  a  catastrophe  of  this  kindf 
tbat  I  AaXL  take  the  liberty^  to  submit  two  or  three 
|x>ints  for  the  ccmsideration  of  the  members  of  the^ 
trades*  associations* 

.  The^fft  is,  that  workmen  cannot,  by  any  com"* 
lunation,  force  wages  beyond  a  certam  limit,  without 
producing  injury  to  themselves.  If  wages  are  raised 
sp  high,  that  the  gains  of.  the  master  on  the  sale  of 
1^  commodities  are  reduced  below  the  average  profit 
lificapital,  he  will  either  withdraw  his  moi«ey  from  sq^ 
unproductive  an  employment,  or  remove  his. businesd 
la.^MO^^  place,^  where  it  can  be  carried  on.und«r  ^ 
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iAore  faTouraUe  circumsttuices.  In  either  cisey  dia 
•eoupatkm  of  workmen  is  gone,  and  gmsping  at  1100 
much  they  lose  all. 

The  practical  examples  which  I  could  cite,  of  deiri* 
inent  to  operatires  from  unreasonable  or  unjust  pre* 
tensions^  are  numerous.  A  considerable  number  of 
lace-frames  were  removed  from  Nottinghamsbiie  to 
tiie  western  counties,  in  consequence  of  the  combpi^ 
lions  of  workmen.  In  the  fourth  Parliamentary  Report 
-•espeotfaig  Artisans  and  Machinery  it  is  related,  Uiat 
one  of  the  partners  of  an  extensire  cotton  factory  tC 
Glasgow,  fettered  and  annoyed  by  the  constsnt  iiitsr«^ 
ference  of  his  workpeople,  removed  to  the  state  of  New 
Yoric,  where  he  reestablished  his  maehittery,and  dios 
ilibided  to  a  rival  eoamnnity  at  once,  a  pattern  i|f 
our  best  machinery,  aad  an  example  of  ih»  best 
mode  of  using  it.  Hie  croppers  of  the  West  Ridii% 
of  YorkAire,  and  the  hecklers  or  flax-dreoiers,  caa 
snfold  a^'  tale  of  woe,^'  on  this  very  subfeot.  IMr 
earnings' exceeded  those  of  most  mechanics,  battbft 
fipequency  of'*  strikes''  atsong  tiiem,  and  the  iu^gi* 
brities  in  tfieir  hours  and  times  of  working,  compelM 
masters  to  substitute  machinery-  for  their  xnanuel 
labour.  Their  trades,  in  consequence^  were  in  great 
part  superseded.  The  manufM^tniers,  at  ftrst,  saved 
Kttle  or  HoduBg  by  the  substitutton  of  madiiBery^ 
"hmt  it  formed  a  more  peaceable  and  unfailing  ageoft* 
If  I  understood  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  cor- 
tectiy,  the  colliers  and  keehnen  of  the  Tyne  and 
Wear  have  been  reduced  to  greater  humMiation  Ibaa 
Itoretofoie,  by  the  discomfiture  of  their  oombiiMilioai 
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to  laiie  "wages.  Bat  of  this  fkct  I  am  not  sme^ 
I  am  n^  sure,  in  ^^  instance,  whether  the  men  of 
ifae  masters  were  at  fault :  but  tlus  I  do  know,  duift 
Ae  noble  Marquis,  my  Lord  Durham,  and  other 
g««at  coal-mine  owners,  form  a  moirt  detestable  coa* 
Meracy  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropoliB| 
in  the  supi^y  [of  coals,  and  which  confederacy,  i 
trust,  will  be  speedily  destroyed* 

Secondly  J  it  appears  to  me  an  impracticable  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  unions,  to  fix  either  the 
hoars  of  working,  or  the  rate  of  wages,  by  one  uni» 
4bnn  and  invariable  sciie«  They  may  have  a  general 
rule  or  usage  on  these  matters,  but  it  on^t  to  be  one 
iridi  numy  exceptions^ 

•  Thenataraltaidency  of  wages  is  to  vary  with  the 
prices  of  ^mimodilies,  bnt  as  the  unionises  canMi 
prospee^ely  fix  the  prices  of  commodities,  liiey  oaiM 
not  prospectrrcly  fix  the  price  of  their  own  laboar«  If 
diey  had  power  to  enable  their  ^nployers  U  seUih^ 
prednce  of  their  industry  at  a  fixed  price,  they  might 
hsve  some  ri^t  to  compel  them  to  buy  it  at  a  ^x^i, 
price.  To  attempt  to  maintain  wages  at  an  invanabb 
ilandard,  by  the  mandate  of  a  oommittee  or  associ- 
lElSon,  is  nothing  less,  ^an  joameym^,  in  theme^ 
teenth  century,  repeating  the  follies  of  the  mastiMi 
in  the  fourteenth,  when  the  price  of  labour  was  fixed 
by  royal  proelama^on,  or  ad  of  parliament.  The 
injustice  and  futility  of  this,  has  bem  repeatedly 
shown  in  the  foregoing  History  of  the  Middle  and 

Working  Classes.  _  

~  The  oparaU^es  of  Hbe  Leeds  Union  afiten,  dMt 
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tlieir  design  is^  to  **  protect  the  upright  manufae^ 
tnrer  against  the  unfair  competition  of  the  avaricioui 
One,  and  to  secure  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour/^ 
Let  them  stick  to  this— 4et  their  assodation  be  di^- 
rected  solely  against  the  under-selling^  grinding  em- 
ployer, and  their  confederacy  will  be  viewed  with  at 
much  favour  by  many  of  the  masters,  as  it  is  by  the: 
journeymen  themselves. 

*  The  last  point  I  beg  to  submit,  is  the  interference 
C^  the  committees  of  unions,  in  disputes  betweai  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  If  unions  are  not  al* 
lowed  to  support  workmen  against  un£air  reduction 
of  wages,  or  other  oppression,  the  entire  Object  of 
their  associations  falls  to  the  ground.  But  the  power 
of  interference  dlK)uld  be  exercised  with  great  caution 
Imd  forbearance.  For  strangers  to  interlere  between 
a  master  and  his  men,  is  as  ddicate  an  Office,  aa 
for  strangers  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  a  married 
pair.  It  may  be  beneficial,  once  in  a  h«ndred  times^ 
but  the  chances  are,  that  it  tends  to  widen  bieadies^ 
fmnent  quarrels,  and  interpose  obstacles  to  their 
QSutual  hJBtppmess  and  pioBperity. 
-  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  institution  of  trader 
•oci^ies  affects  the  oomhmnity*  Hitharto,  I  haire 
only  considered  die  relations  tiiey  estidblish  betweei^ 
tsnploycars  and  the  employed.  Their  chief  object,  ail 
be&re  explained,  is  the  maintenance  of  high-iurtced 
labour.  Society  has  seldom  an  interest  at  variance^ 
Kifth  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Tbe  contest  is  be-; 
tween  profits  and  wages ;  in  other  terms,  whether  H' 
gre^ateror  l^ss  stun  shall  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
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master  or  workman.  Bayers  of  commodities  aie  in 
the  same  situation  in  respect  of  profits  and  wages,  at 
farmers  are  in  respect  of  rent  and  tithe.  If  the  farme? 
wereex(merated  fromtithehe  wouldhave  an  additional 
sum  forthwith  to  pay  for  rent,  to  an  exactly  equal 
amount.  If  the  buyer  of  an  article  paid  nothing  for 
Wf^es  to  the  workman,  he  would  have  just  as  much  ad- 
ditional to  pay  for  profit  to  the  m  aster.  Except  in  the 
particular  case,  when  profits  are  at  a  minimum,  that 
is,  are  so  low,  that  further  depression  would  force  ca« 
pital  into  other  employment ;  the  rate  of  wages  has 
no  influence  on  the  prices  of  commodities.  Masters 
always  obtain  as  much  as  they  can  get  for  their 
goods,  without  regard  to.  the  wages  of  journeymen ; 
if  wages  rise,  profits  fall/  and  the  contrary,  if  wagei| 
fall,  prices  remaining  unchanged.  But  the  con- 
sumer is  not  i^ected  in  either  case;  the  price  he 
pays  in  the  market  for  an  article,  depending  on  the 
{HToporUon  between  the  supply  and  demand,  not  ou 
the  proportion  in  which  profits  and  wages  are  share4 
}>etween  the  employer  and  employed. 

As  a  consideration  bearing  on  the  aggregate  hap- 
Ipiness  of  the  community,  it  is  better  wages  should 
be  high  than  profits.  The  number  of  the  employe^ 
exceeds  the  number  of  employers  in  every  occupa- 
ibn;  if,  then,  either  profits  or  wages  must  give  way 
—if  either  masters  or  operatives  must  submit  to  % 
reduction  of  income,  it  is  a  less  evil  that  the  mino- 
rity should  undergo  a  privation  of  the  luxuries,  thai^ 
the  majority  of  the  necessaries  pf  life.  ^ 

It  has  been  urged  against  combinations,  that  they 
lend  to  maintain  an  artificicd  price  of  labour.    But 
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ibe  prices  of  most  artidei  aie  aitificiftU j  enhanctA 
In  this  country ;  ahnost  erery  inteieit  is  suppoTtcd^ 
idtfaer  by  confederacies  of  the  masters  agaiasi  the 
jmbliCi  or  supported  by  protecting  duties :  onr  tm^ 
Wy  Our  tea,  our  sugar,  and  even  bread,  are  all  w^ 
ttuled  to  us  at  artificially  enhanced  prices.  An  aitfrn 
ficial  price  of  labour,  then,  is  not  an  ezcqptiim,  bo^ 
kk  accordance  with  the  genial  system.  The  trade 
unions,  however,  do  not  seek  the  support  of  protects 
mg  duties ;  they  do  not  wish  that  competition  shonld 
be  excluded  or  narrowed  by  fiscal  regulations ;  all 
fhey  aim  at  is,  not  tiie  taxing  of  rivals,  but  frea 
K[>€»rty,  individually  or  collectively,  to  fix  the  price 
and  regulate  the  sale  of  the  only  article  in  wUdi 
fhey  deal — their  industry. 

That  labour  does  somelsmes  need  proteeium  may 
be  established  by  reference  to  the  treatment  of  he* 
tory  children,  and  I  refer  to  this  more  readily,  in 
order  to  refute  a  i^evalent  error.  Legislative  inta^ 
ference  in  this  case  has  been  objected  to  on  two 
grounds :  first,  that  wi^s  are  beit  settled  by  the 
master  and  workmen,  without  the  meddling  of  a 
third  power;  and  secondly,  that  masters  always  pay 
as  high  wages  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  at  the  exu* 
rent  rate  of  profit.  The.first  objection  I  shidl  pass 
orer ;  it  is  admitted  by  all,  Uiat  infant  labour  fermi 
e  special  exception  to  the  general  rule  applicable  to 
adults :  but  it  is  the  assumptiim  that  masters  pay 
wages  according  to  the  profits  they  realise  by  tha 
sale  of  commodities,  I  shall  notice. 

Now,  I  ask  whether  the  profits  realized  in  theoot- 
ton,  woollen,  and  lioen  mamUactures,  thirty  yeaii 
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ago,  were  net  far  greater  than  at  present?  Iliiswill 
baldly  be  denied;  it  cannot  be  denie<l>  because  the^^ 
immenie  fortunes  rapidly  accumidated  during  the^ 
war,  aiid  the  slowness  and  rarity  with  which  the^ 
have  been  accumulated  ance  the  peace,  estaHis)^ 
tiie  &ct.  Haying  disposed  of  this  interrogatory^  | 
ask  another,  nam^y — ^Whether  f^tory  children  werd 
treated  materially  better ;  whether  their  wages  ware 
lazier,  and  the  hours  of  woricing  shorter  from  180(> 
to  1815  when  profits  were  so  much  greater,  than  iit 
183^  when  th^  are  so  much  less  ?  Answers  t6  thitf 
aotay  difiSsr :  but  I  happen  to  know,  of  my  own  per* 
sonal  knowledge,  that  the  pocnr  &ctory  child  watf 
doomed  to  the  same  merciless  and  unreqmted  toft 
in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  period.  Acts  of  par-^  , 
liament  eataUish  this,  independently  of  i^y  ta^n  / 
BM)ny.  The  42d  Geo.  IlL  c.  73,  pass^  in  1802  (sea  j 
p.  98),  and  many  subsequent  enactments,  show  Uial  / 
padiament,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  infants  against 
the  cnpidity  of  their  taskmasters.  This,  I  think; 
fully  demonstrates  that  the  rate  of  prqfit  does  not 
inTariaUy  determine  the  rate  qf  wageSy  and  thalx 
other  motires  than  the  mere  generosity  of  employerf 
must  occasionally  mterfere  to  compel  them  to  a  morf 
eqiptaUe  division  of  their  gains  with  their  woxk-^ 
peo{de.  f 

.  C^e  cotisequaice  ascribed  to  the  trade  unkms,  \ 
have  not  yet  noticed,  namely,  their  tending  to  injure 
ibteeign  trade,  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  labotir. 
Wages,  at  before  explained,  oidy  afiect  commerce 
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when  they  reduce  iU  gains  below  the  average  profit 
of  capital.  They  are  only  one  element  in  the  priceg 
of  commodities,  from  which,  if  we  suffer  disadvan* 
tage,  it  is  compensated  by  our  exhaustless  beds  -of 
coal — ^by  superior  capital,  skill,  and  machinery— 
that  will  long  enable  us  to  undersel  our  rivals  in 
the  markets  abroad.  When  other  countries  equal 
us  in  these,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  allege  the  high 
rate  of  wages  as  an  obstacle  to  commercial  industry. 
Of  late  years,  we  have  been  sustaining  a  national 
loss  from  law  rather  than  high  wages.  The  wealth 
we  ought  to  have  accumulated  by  our  mecbanical 
improvements,  has  been  shared  in  by  other  nations, 
without  an  equivalent  return.  Our  merchants  have 
been  running  a  race  of  cheapness^  not  against  the 
foreigner,  but  against  each  other,  and  selling  their 
goods  greatly  below  the  price  necessary  to  keep  poi* 
session  of  the  markets  of  Germany  and  America* 
Had  wages  been  higher,  prices  could  not  have  been 
SO  far  depressed  by  individual  competition ;  what 
the  foreigner  has  gained,  our  own  artisans  have  lost. 
An  over-supply  of  labour  unfortunately  afforded  too 
great  facilities  for  ^an  over-supply  of  commodities* 
Competition  for  employment  enabled  manufacturers 
to  reduce  wages — to  increase  the  hours  of  working- 
make  one  man  do  the  work  of  two — children,  of 
adults — adding  thereto  a  vast  increase  of  steam 
power — and  the  result  of  all,  an  unexampled  glut  of 
commodities. 

.  The  consequences  of  this  over-production  are  ob* 
tIous.  They  are  unprecedented  low  pricIbs — priced 
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that  neither  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  master,  nor  fair 
wages  to  the  workman — and  both  are  dissatisfied. 

It  must  now,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  both  sides  of  a  very  difidcult 
question.  The  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry present  new  features  for  the  study  of  the 
^conpmical  writer.  I  am  not  an  indiscriminate  ad* 
inirer  of  the  Trade's  Unions:  for  I  mistrust  the 
honest  exercise  of  all  power,  whether  in  gOTdrn- 
ments  or  the  people,  which  is  not  open  and  re- 
sponsible. My  chief  aim  has  been  to  ascertain,  by 
impartial  inquiry,  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  good  or  evil ;  whether  they  are  likely 
to  lead  to  a  niore  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
^ggi^egate  income  of  the  industrious  orders,  and 
thereby  to  an  increase  of  their  aggregate  happiness  ; 
and  whether  the  machinery  of  their  formation  does  not 
ofier  facilities  for  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  that  goyem  the  price  of  labour,  tnd 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  on  wages. 
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EMPLOYMENT   FUND- SOCIETIES. 

FriDciple  of  Supply  and  Demand  mosdj  regelates  Profits  and 
Wages — Social  Evils  of  Confederacies  of  Workmen — Eifectt 
-  of  a  Combination  of  Shopkeepers — High  Wages  of  Tailors  in 
.  the  Metropolis  the  result  of  their  Combination — ^Additional 
Objects  which  Trade  Societies  ought  to  embrace— Employ- 
ment Fund-Societies — Suggestions  for  meeting  Fluotuationa 
in  Trade — Proportion  Wages  form  of  Prices — Corn-laws. 

From  the  inquiries  of  the  last  chapter  it  is  ap- 
parent trade  societies  for  the  maintenance  of  high- 
priced  labour  are  obnoxious  to  serious  objections. 
They  are  constantly  liable  to  be  perrerted  from  their 
Intimate  objects,  either  into  arbitrary  tribunals 
zeroising  an  oppressive  power  over  workmen  not 
members  of  them,  or  into  hurtful  interferences  with 
the  freedom  of  employers.  They  are  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  labour  as  hurtful 
as  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  commodities.  The  un- 
restricted operation  of  supply  and  demand  mostly 
fixes  the  equitable  price  of  labour  as  of  merchandise. 
Under  the  action  of  this  principle  the  respective 
shares  of  master  and  workman  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities will  ordinarily  be  fairly  apportioned.  If, 
by  improvements  in  machinery,  or  odier  cause,  the 
profits  of  the  master  are  augmented,  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  will  undergo  improvement;  because 
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the  increase  of  profit,  by  attracting  ci^pital  to  tbc^ 
channel  of  employment,  must  mcrease  the  demand 
for  labour,  which  will  necessarily  enhance  wages. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  profits  be  depressed, 
wages  would  be  depressed  also,  and  this  depression 
in  the  rate  of  profit  would  tend  to  prevent  any  ad- 
dition to  the  quantity  of  capital  already  proved  suf- 
£cient,  and  thereby  to  any  increase  of  employments 

Social  evils  also  may  result  firom  combinations  f 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Their  natural  tendency  '  » 
is  to  foment  divisions  and  animosities  in  society, 
ATiiaying  different  classes  against  each  other,  though 
jnostly  united  by  common  interests.  Supposing  this 
divisional  spirit  encouraged,  the  whole  community 
might  become  resolved  into  hostile  confederacies, 
^e  workmen  against  their  masters,  and  the  masters 
against  the  puHic.  The  result  would  be  genend 
anarchy,  a  social  disorganization  more  inimical  to 
general  order  and  enjoyment  than  the  feudal  system ; 
the  different  class^  of  the  industrious  forming  so 
inany  conflicting  clans,  who,  like  the  barons  and 
•their  vassals,  would  be  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  strife 
jof  plot  and  counterplot,  attack  and  defence. 

Confederacies  maintained  by  exclusive  principles    v 
finay  be  beneficial  to  the  confederates,  but  hurtful  to  Ni 
other  workpeople.     The  brushmakers,  for  example,     J 
are  a  confederated  body ;  they  may  enforce  regula- 
tions which  fix  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  their  em* 
|doyers,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
he  taken  by  each  master.    These  regulations  may 
be  advantageous  to  journeymen  brushmakers,  sinc9 
V  2 
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they  limit  competition  in  their  business ;  but  how  do 
they  affect  other  classes  ?  Whether  brushes^  in  this 
particular  case  are  kept  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
otherwise  would  be,  I  shall  not  inquire,  but  ask  how 
Other  persons  who  have  to  lire  by  their  labour  are 
affected.  By  the  regulation  respecting  appren- 
tices, and  by  refusing  to  work  with  non-associated 
journeymen,  they  keep  out  of  the  brush-trade  many 
perhaps  who  would  like  to  enter  therein^  and  thereby 
infringe  the  liberty  of  individuals  in  the  choice 
of  employment.  Secondly,  though  their  combina- 
tion tends  to  keep  up  wages  in  the  brush-trade,  it 
tends  to  depress  them  in  other  branches  of  industry ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  number  of  brushmakers 
are  fewer,  tiie  number  of  operatives  forced  into  other 
trades  must  be  greater;  and  as  wages  depend  on 
competition  for  employment,  they  must  be  lower,  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  laws  of  the  craftsmen 
in  the  bristle-line. 

The  effect  of  the  brushmakers'  regulations  is  the 
same  as  if  the  grocers,  cheesemongers,  and  alehouse- 
keepers  of  a  town  should  combine  to  limit  their 
numbers  and  prevent  competition  in  their  several 
businesses.  Sudi  confederacies  would  doubtless  be 
▼ery  profitable  to  theBiselves,by  compelling  every  one 
to  go  to  their  shops  for  their  grocery,  cheese,  and  beer  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  rest  of  tl^ 
townspeople.  It  would  obviously  be  a  cunnmgly 
devised  scheme  for  keeping  up  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
profit,  as  the  combination  of  brushmakers  is  to  keep 
up  an  exorbitant  rate  of  wages. 
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That  combinatiODSy  when  successfully  executed^ 
tend  to  keep  up  wages,  may  be  established  by  com^ 
paring  the  wages  of  confederated  and  unconfederated 
operatiyes.  Hatters,  coopers,  and  x^achmakers^ 
for  example,  form  associated  bodies,  and  their  waged 
exceed  those  of  type-founders,  saddlers,  carpei^ers^ 
and  other  branches  of  industry  where  the  workmen 
are  not  associated.  But  the  tailors  afford  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
have  fortified  their  own  interests  against  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  other  workpeople.  Cutting  out  is 
supposed  to  involve  some  sublime  mysteries  of  art; 
but  the  chief  employment  in  tailoring  is  well  known 
to  require  neither  great  skill  nor  bodily  exertion. 
Yet  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  tailor  in  London  are 
6i.  a  day,  which  is  a  much  higher  remuneration 
than  is  received  by  the  generality  of  workpeople  in 
the  metropolis.  The  reason  is,  that  tailors  are  closely 
confederated;  and,  by  their  perfect  organization 
and  discipline,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
wages  as  high  in  1833  as  in  1815,  when  money 
would  only  purchase  two-thirds  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  it  will  purchase  at  present. 

A  similar  conclusion  might  be  established  by  «  . 
comparison  of  the  different  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.     Spinners  and  slubbers^ 
fcwr  example,  who  are  confederated,  receive  higher 
wages  than  weavers,  who  are  not  confederated. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  is  plain  I  am  not  opposed  to  tiie  establish- 
ment of  Trade  Unions ;  still,  as  they  are  founded  on 
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%he  prioc^le  of  keeping  tip  the  price  of  labour,  they 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  embrace  one  or  two  other 
purposes,  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  The  first 
pf  these  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the  dissemination 
among  themselves  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  eco« 
pomical  principles,  which,  in  a  former  part  of  thit 
work,  have  been  shown  to  govern  the  rate  of  wages. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  these,  and  without 
their  practical  application,  all  their  combinations 
against  low  wages  and  deteriorated  circumstanced 
will  prove  unavailing.  ^ 

.  A  second  consideration  the  Unions  ought  to  em-^ 
brace  is,  the  adoption  of  measures  for  guaranteeing 
yrorkmen  against  the  disastrous  consequences  result^ 
ing  from  fluctuations  of  employment.  It  has  been 
ahready  shown  (chap,  ix.)  that  the  demand  for  labout 
in  no  branch  of  industry  is  uniform,  varying  with  the 
seasons  and  mercantile  vicissitudes.  Now,  it  is  for 
these  periods  of  depression  workmen  ought  to  be 
provided.  Upon  an  average  of  years,  it  is  probable 
that  the  wages  of  workmen,  in  most  branches  of  in- 
dustry, are  adequate  to  their  maintenance ;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  during  years  of  full  employment^ 
no  provision  is  made  for  years  of  slackness.  The 
high  wages  of  good  years,  the  workman  often  spends 
in  greater  indulgence,  without  regard  to  the  priva- 
tions to  which  he  will  be  subjected  in  bad  years. 
Yet  these  bad  years  are  of  inevitable  occurrence. 
By  the  institution  of  Savings-banks  and  Friendly 
Societies,  future  provision  is  made  for  want,  infir* 
mity,  old  age,  and  death ;  but  these  events  are  nc^ 
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more  certain,  than  that  a  period  of  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  activity  will  be  f<41owed  by  one 
6f  corresponding  depression.  Why  then  ought  not 
precaution  to  be  adopted  against  the  latter,  as  welt 
tis  the  former  ?  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  tailors  of  the  metropolis,  I  believe  no  class  of 
operatives  make  any  provision  for  years  of  scarcity 
of  employment. 

•  To  meet  so  great  a  defect  in  the  economy  of  th6 
working  classes,  various  expedients  may  be  sug- 
gested. One  is,  that  each  workman  learn  several 
trades,  so  that,  if  one  fail,  he  may  turn  to  another. 
A  second  expedient  I  shall  beg  to  submit,  is,  that 
workmen  engage  with  their  employers  for  such  terat 
of  years  as  experience  has  shown  ordinarily  covers 
the  brisk  and  slack  periods  of  employment.  This 
would  be  analogous  to  the  practice  of  hiring  in  rural 
industry.  It  might  be  made  applicable  to  piece- 
work ;  the  workman  conditioning  to  receive  an  aver- 
fige  weekly  sum  from  his  employer,  and  the  surplus 
of  his  earnings,  if  any,  at  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
tract. Engagements  of  a  similar  nature,  though  for 
a  different  purpose,  are  made  by  some  masters  of 
Sheffield,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  journey- 
men for  a  lengthened  period. 

A  third  suggestion  has  been  offered  by  a  commit-/" 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1830,  to 
inquire  into  the  state   of  manufacturers'  employ- 
ment.    The  substance  of  the  plan  of  the  committw 
U,  that  societies  be  formed,  called    Emplof^meni 
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Fund-SocietieSf  of  which  workmen  of  an j  trade  or 
employment  might  become  memben;  that  the  ma^^ 
nagement  of  each  society  and  its  funds  be  rested  in 
&e  members ;  that  each  member,  while  in  work,  con* 
tribute  we^ly  or  m(mthly  a  certain  amount  to  the 
aodety;  and  that  the  amount  of  contributions  of 
each  person  stand  in  his  name,  and  not  be  drawn  ou( 
except  during  his  want  of  employment.      In  case  of 
I  death,  the  amount  of  a  member's  contribution  to  be 
I  paid  to  his  family  or  representatives,  except  a  certain 
j  {NTC^KNTtion,  to  be  deducted  for  the  general  fund  of  the 
I  society.    A  member  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  contri-^ 
\  buttons  in  a  lump  beforehand,  or  hold  two  or  more 
\  shares,  contributing  in  proportion,  being  entitled  to 
I  receive  on  each  accordingly,  and  having  a  number  of 
I  votes  in  the  society's  meetings  proportioned  to  the 
{number  of  shares  holden. 

The  chief  advantages  of  a  society  founded  on 
these  principles  would  be,  that  a  secure  fund  would 
be  provided  from  good  times,  against  want  of  work 
in  bad  times.  The  amount  and  continuation  of 
fiSsistance  to  any  member  would  be  proportioned  to 
bis  own  previous  industry  and  forethought,  and  no 
idle  or  improvident  person  would  draw  upon  the 
means  of  others.  The  payments  would  be  received 
by  little  to  provide  against  a  severe  practical  evil^ 
and  could  not  be  diverted  or  withdrawn  for  any 
other  purpose.  Lastly,  a  feeling  of  co-operation 
end  fellowship  among  workmen  would  be  likely  to 
Sttd  such  societies,  and  a  person  once  becoming  a 
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saember,  mmld  probably  eontimie  mcb,  for  iHm 
0ake  of  the  contingent  benefits  arising  from  forfeitfi 
deductions  on  deaths,  &c. 

In  lieu  of  belonging  to  an  Employment  Fund** 
Society,  a  man  might  individually,  and  on  his  own 
account,  make  a  provision  for  years  of  scarcity  of 
work ;  by  resolving,  during  a  period  of  high  wages^ 
to  deposit  a  sum  weekly  in  a  savings-bank,  to  accu« 
mulate  against  a  period  of  adversity.    This  would 
be  really  more  economical,  than  belonging  to  an 
association.     All  societies  are  unavoidably  attended 
with  some  expenses  of  management,  and  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  members ;  but  these  expenses  would 
be  avoided  by  contributing  to  a  savings-bank.     A 
workman  in  the  latter  would  enjoy  the  further  advmi<« 
tage   of  having  a  complete  control,  without  the 
intervention  of  others,  over  his  own  fund,  and  he 
might  also  vary  the  amount  of  his  weekly  saving  as 
most  convenient.     But  the  hazard  in  this  case  is, 
tke  fund  would  be  liable  to  be  violated,  or  not 
efficiently  supported.     Might  not  the  workman  fail 
to  imke  his  weekly  deposit  in  the  bank,  or  might 
not  the  fund  itself  be  encroached  upon  for  other 
purposes  than  to  meet  deficiency  of  work  ?     These 
contingencies  must  depend  on  the  fortitude  of  the 
party ;  in  short,  whether  to  belong  to  a  society,  at 
to  raise  a  fund  individually,  is  best,  must  depend  on 
personal  character.      Both   plans  are  good,   and 
which  ought  to  be  preferred,  can  only  be  determined 
by  previous  habits  and  disposition. 
I  shall  leave  without  further  comment  the  several 
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fofgestions'  mentioned,  to  the  conskkntion  of  the 
ivorking  classes,  and  those  who  feel  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  The  objects 
sought  are  their  independence,  and  the  guaranteeing 
them  against  those  distressing  privations  inseparable 
from  the  constantly  recurring  fluctuations  in  the 
market  of  labour.  Unless,  however,  the  working 
people  themselves  will  adopt  measures  for  securing 
their  own  welfare,  no  power  on  earth  can  do  it  for 
them:  but,  before  they  can  do  this,  they  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  their 
welfare  depends.  Their  lot  is  not  so  favourable  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  it  might  be  worse.  There  is  a 
f*  lower  deep "  still ;  from  a  cottage  they  may 
descend  to  a  cabin,  from  white  bread  to  brown,  from 
meat  to  potatoes.  They  should  make  a  stand  in 
time,  and  on  sure  ground;  for,  if  once  trampled 
down,  the  spirit  and  power  are  lost  to  rise.  There 
are  not  wanting  those  to  remind  them  how  much 
better  off  they  are  than  their  neighbours  and 
ancestors.  They  know  this  as  well  as  their 
teachers,  they  know  their  forefathers  were  serfs; 
they  know,  too,  that  lords  were  great  robbers,  who 
could  not  write  their  own  names.  What  is  the  us^ 
of  such  retrospections  ?  Why  should  men  be  told 
they  were  once  children,  and  bandaged  and  whippe4 
by  masters  and  nurses,  as  cruel  as  ignorant.  Are 
we  never  to  go  forward  ?  Is  the  past  always  to  bf 
a  type  of  the  future  ?  Hie  world  is  not  so  old  t\M 
all  forms  and  fashions  of  society  have  been  ex? 
bausted,  and  who  can  tell  one  may  not  be  in  store 
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nrhich  shall  at  least  guarantee  every  honest  man, 
willing  to  work,  not  merely  from  want,  but  mean^ 
ness. 

.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  political  economy,  but  do 
tiot  implicitly  adopt  all  its  dogmas.  National  hap- 
piness is  more  important  than  national  wealth,  very 
)inequally  apportioned.  Repudiating  with  contempt 
^he  idea  that  the  rich  are  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  poor,  and  that  they  do  not  wish  to  improve  their 
condition ;  still,  I  think  that  in  all  fiscal  and  do*  \ 
mestic  measures,  the  maxim  should  be  acted  upon,  / 
that  it  is  better  100  persons  should  live  Comfortably, 
than  one  luxuriantly.  High  wages  are  therefore 
more  important  than  high  profits ;  it  is  better — should 
they  ever  be  at  issue — ^the  people  should  be  happy, 
than  foreign  trade  prosperous.  On  this  point  I 
concur  with  the  working  man's  best  friend — though 
)ong  and  strangely  belied — who  has  declared  that  he 
f*  really  cannot  conceive  any  thing  much  mor^ 
detestable,  than  the  idea  of  knowingly  condemning 
the  labourers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rags  and 
Wretched  cabins  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  f 
selling  a  few  more  broad  cloths  and  calicoes."— 
(^Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,}).  4,  c.  10.) 
But  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  urge  the  influence  of 
high  wages  on  the  sale  of  manufactures,  so  long  as 
toasters  tolerate  such  a  stumblmgblock  in  their  way 
as  the  corn-laws.  Dear  provisions  must  produce 
pne  of  two  effects — ^they  must  either  lower  the  con* 
dition  of  the  working  classes,  or  raise  the  rate  of 
^ages.      Nobody  can  wish  the  former  result,  there- 
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fore  every  one  must  protest  against  cheap  labour, 
while  there  is  dear  bread.* 


*  I  hwre  no  wish  to  disguise  the  importance  of  cheap  labour* 
Th»  yast  extent  to  wliich  machioeij  has  been  applied,  has 
tandsd  to  inorease  the  quantitj  of  goods  manufactured,  and 
lower  their  price,  whereby  they  haye  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  aU  classes  of  consumers,  rather  than  to  lessen  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  Lord  Milton,  in  his  "  Address 
to  Landowners,*'  recommending  the  repeal  of  tiie  com4aws» 
hfts  stated  some  striking  facts  showing  the  pxoponioa  whicH 
wages  form  of  the  prices  of  ocHnmodities. 

*'  In  the  manufacture,"  says  his  lordshqp,  "  of  fine  woollen 
cloth,  the  wages  paid  by  the  manu&cturer  amount  to  about 
60  per  cent.,  upon  the  total  expenditure  incurred  between  the 
purchase  of  the  wool  in  the  foreign  port,  and  the  period  when 
the  cloth  is  in  a  state  fit  for  sale ;  in  the  manufiicture  of  Uneo 
yam,  the  correspcmding  exp^dituie  in  w^es  is  about  48  per 
pent. 

"  In  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  the  wages  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  amount  to  about  40  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  conyersion  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  clay  into  goods 
worth  100/.,  402.  are  paid  to  the  workmen,  in  the  shape  of 
Wi^s. 

**  It  is  obyious,  howeyer,  that,  in  these  three  instances^ 
especially  in  the  latter,  a  yery  large  proportion  of  the  remaining ' 
charges  is  resolvable  into  the  wages  of  labour,  though,  perhaps^ 
not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  next  instances  I  am  about  to 
eite.  In  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  the  eiqiense  of  labour 
npon  the  yarious  ingredients  employed,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
81  per  cent. ;  and,  in  its  subsequent  conyersion  into  bar  iron» 
to  84  per  cent. 

"  In  the  working  of  collieries,  the  expenses  are  almost  en« 

\^ly  resolyable  into  labour;   and,  in  cases  within  my  own 

lAOwledge,  the  wages  actually  paid,  exceed  90  per  cent,  upon 

Ite  current  expenditure*    In  the  difierent  branches  of  the  stesl 
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jDifference  between  tbe  Practical  and  Scientific  Inquirer— Ana* 
logy  between  Rent  and  the  Interest  of  Monej — Origin  of 
the  Appropriation  of  Land — Increase  of  CuhivatiDn  withlfat 
Inerease  of  Populatioa — Effacts  produced  on  Rei^  and  Piiosp 
bjT  Cultivation  extending  from  richer  to  poorer  Soils — Dzw 
Anderson's  Theory  of  Rent — Rent  increases  with  the  Increase 
of  Capital  and  Industry — Component  parts  of  Rent — ^Tte 
Machinery  of  Agriculture  less  perfect  than  that  of  Mannfito^ 
tures — Rent  of  Land  determined  by  the  Value  of  Prodiie«» 
md  the  Value  of  Produce  detetmined  by  the  Cost  of  raising 
it  on  the  poorest  Soils — Tithe,  Poor-rate  and  Land-tax 
^1  on  Landlords — ^Abolition  of  Rent  would  not  render  Com 
cheaper,  nor  Wages  higher ;  it  would  only  put  Farmers  in 

'   the  places  of  their  Landlords. 

The  objects  are  widely  different  which  engage  the 
uttention  of  the  practical  man  and  the  scientific  in- 
quirer.   Ask  a  farmer  what  rent  is^  or  why  he  pays 

Bianufacture,  the  following  may  be  stated  as  the  proportions 
per  cent,  which  materials  and  wages  bear  to  each  other. 
Material.     Wages. 
In  Files  (coarse)  50  50  per  cent* 

Ditto  (finer)  t6  r5 

Table  Knives  and  Forks    35  65 

Razors  .  10  90 

Scissors  (coarse)  15  85 

Ditto  (fine)  .         4  96 

••  Great  as  is  the  proportion  which  'wages  bear  to  the  dateet 

cost  of  manufacturing  these  articles,  it  must  nerer  be  ^irgottliir 
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a  higher  rent  than  his  neighbour,  he  shakes  his  head, 
and  smiles  at  the  simplicity  of  the  querist.  Ask  him 
again  how  rent  originated,  or  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  Lord  Acre  charges  a  yearly  sum  for  the  use  of 
his  land,  and  he  is  still  more  astonished  at  such  ap- 
parently futile  and  irrelevant  interrogatories.  If  the 
farmer  be  of  an  ingenuous  and  patient  disposition, 
and  you  a  monied  person,  he  may  seek  to  enlighten 
your  understanding  by  stating  what  he  conceives  an 
analogous  case,  asking,  in  his  turn,  why  you  charge 
iVIr.  Needy  interest  for  a  loan  of  money.  "  Rent  and 
interest,"  he  may  allege,  "  have  the  same  origin.  You 
have  the  money  to  lend  as  Lord  Acre  has  his  land 
to  let :  it  is  unimportant  how  you  got  your  money, 
as  it  is  how  his  lordship  got  his  estate :  it  might  be 
acquired  by  descent,  by  industry,  by  dexterity,  or  by 
violence ;  it  is  all  one.  The  law  says  it  is  yours, 
and  the  law  is  the  arbiter  of  right.     Mr.  Needy  can 

that  bj  far  the  greater  part  of  the  price  of  the  material  its^ 
consists  of  wages ;  and,  consequently,  that  ahnost  the  entire 
-t^iie  of  our  steel  goods  maj  be  said  to  coosist  of  the  wages  qf 
labour.**— pp.  30—32. 

His  lordship  has  not  stated  the  proportion  which  labour  fonnA 
of  the  expense  of  raising  com.  From  the  inquiries  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  it  i^pears  that  in  the  cultivation  of  arable  land 
wages  lure  about  equal  to  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  outgoings  of  the  farmer  in  rent;  tithe,  taxes, 
rates,  seed,  manure,  interest  of  capital,  &c.  (Lowe's  State  of 
England,  p.  153.)  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  (Mr. 
Place),  that  an.  increase  of  t$.  per  head  per  day  to  eyejcy  bus- 
bandty  labourer  abore  18  years  of  «ge  with  a  proportional  rise  to 
all  below  that  age,  and  to  women  employed,  amounts  to  a  swn 
gseater  than  the  whole  rental  received  from  land. 
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^ploy  the  in^ney  he  borrows  in  trade,  so  thi  it  ncA 
only  yields  a  profit  sufficient  for  his  maintenance^ 
but  to  pay  the  interest.  It  is  the  same  with  my  farm ; 
the  produce  is  sufficient  to  defray  all  outgoings,  and 
to  leave  a  surplus  adequate  to  my  support,  and  the 
^yment  of  my  landlord.  As  to  my  neighbour's 
farm  being  lower  rented,  the  reason  is,  it  affords 
'scantier  returns  with  the  same  outlay ;  same  as  if  the 
iretums  of  trade  were  less,  the  interest  of  money  would 
be  less :  or  if,  in  place  of  lending  your  money  yoa 
traded  with  it  yourself,  the  interest  would  be  merged 
in  the  profit ;  just  as  Lord  Acre  would  lose  his  ca-» 
pacity  of  landlord  by  turning  farmer  and  cultivating 
his  own  domain." 

The  analogy  between  land  and  capital  appears 
nearly  perfect,  and  rent  is  the  interest  paid  by  the  ^v 
tenant  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  soil.  To 
this  conclusion,  however,  it  may  be  objected^  that 
coital  is  the  reward  of  anterior  industry,  but  land  is 
&e  gift  of  nature  alike  to  all  mankind.  And  what, 
it  may  be  replied,  was  the  gift  worth  as  it  first  came 
from  the  donor.  Its  value  is  as  much  the  creation 
of  industry  as  capital ;  and  probably  it  was  never 
thought  worth  appropriating  by  man,  till  it  had  been 
ttdapted  by  labour  to  his  wants. 
.  Were  land  unlimited  in  quantity  and  uniform  in 
fertility,  it  would  yield  no  rent ;  it  would  fetch  no 
price,  any  more  than  air  or  water.  The  fertile  plain 
of  die  Pampas,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  A^ 
across  the  continent  of  America,  is  without  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  yields  no  rent  to  any  body.    Men 
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Imy  only  an  article  that  is  scarce,  not  that  wloch  it 
open  to  all,  and  so  abandant  as  to  be  adequate  to 
their  utmost  desires.  Let  land  be  limited  in  quan^ 
tity,  or  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabit* 
ants,  and  it  then  begins  to  have  a  value,  and  th# 
Question  immediately  arises,  whose  shall  it  be  ?  First 
occupancy,  he  who  first  discovered  it,  or  set  his  foot 
upon  it,  seems  to  have  the  strongest  claim ;  or  if 
tiiis  be  disallowed,  he  who  first  cleared  it  of  wild 
animals,  or  in  any  way  improved  it  by  his  labour, 
would  have  the  best  title  :  or  perhaps  the  question 
of  ownership  would  be  determined  on  the  princqpie 
of  an  enclosure  act,  by  the  apportionment  of  the  land 
among  all  the  existing  claimants. 

The  most  ancient  account  of  the  appropriation  of 
an  unsettled  territory  is  that  recorded  of  Lot  and 
Abram.  When  their  flocks  became  so  numerons 
that  strife  arose  between  their  herdsmen  for  the  p06« 
session  of  pasture-ground,  Abram  proposed  an  ami* 
cable  division  of  the  country,  and,  aC^ressing  Lot, 
•aid,  ^<  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate 
tiiyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the 
left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or,  if  thou  de* 
part  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.*' 
This  proposal  being  accepted,  they  parted.  Lot 
journeying  eastward,  and  Abram  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

In  whatever  mode  land  may  have  been  originallj 
appropriated,  two  consequences  would  follow  it; 
first,  the  question  of  ownership  would  be  set  at  rest; 
whoever  joined  the  community  woidd  be  bound  by 
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the  settlement  previously  agreed  upon,  and  could 
only  obtain  land  by  conveyance  from  the  original 
partitioners.  The  claim  of  a  new-comer  to  a  share 
of  the  soil  would  thus  be  cut  off;  but  his  loss  would 
perhaps  be  more  than  compensated  to  him,  by  the 
advantage  of  being  bom  later,  and  entering  into  a 
state  of  society  which  at  least  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  establishment  of  order,  industry,  and  the 
rights  of  property. 

The  second  result  of  appropriation  would  be,  that 
land  would  begin  to  have  a  value ;  in  other  words, 
those  who  joined  the  community  subsequent  to  the 
partition,  and  had  no  land,  would  be  willing  to  buy 
it  of  those  who  had,  or  to  give  their  labour,  or  other 
equivalent  for  the  use  of  it.  In  this  manner,  rent 
would  originate ;  the  quantity  of  land  being  limited 
but  there  being  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  claimants, 
disputes  would  arise  as  to  ownership,  when  land  be- 
came scarce;  this  being  settled  by  a  division  of  th* 
land  among  the  existing  inhabitants,  rent  would  en- 
sue, as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  subsequent 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  community. 

The  best  land  would  doubtless  be  first  occupied, 
and,  if  the  quality  were  uniform,  the  rent  would  be 
uniform.  If  the  population  increased,  the  produce 
of  the  land  first  brought  into  cultivation  might  be- 
come inadequate  to  their  support,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  soils  of  an  inferior  description, 
or  which  required  a  greater  expenditure  of  labour 
to  raise  from  them  an  equal  quantity  of  food.  Should 
population  continue  further  to  increase,  the  necessity 
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cf  raising  a  still  greater  quantity  of  food  would  nrgt 
men  to  the  cultivation  of  land  of  a  still  inferior  qua* 
lity,  or  which  required  a  still  greater  expenditure  of 
labour.  The  sterility  of  the  land  last  brought  inti^ 
cultivation,  increasing  with  every  increase  of  the  in* 
habitants,  they  would  at  length  be  forced  on  land  aln 
solutely  barren,  or  that  yielded  no  return  for  the  1&> 
bour  expended  upon  it.  Here  further  cultivation 
would  stop  ;  and  the  increase  of  populati€»i 
must  stop  too;  for,  as  the  quantity  of  food  raised 
could  not  be  augmented,  a  greater  number  of  people 
could  not  be  supported. 

In  this  place,  it  is  important  to  trace  the  effect  on 
rent  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  of  the 
gradual  extension  of  cultivation  from  the  richer  to 
the  poorer  soils. 

Rent  is  "that  portion  of  the  produce  of  land 
which  remains  to  the  owner  after  all  the  outgoings 
belonging  to  the  cultivation  are  paid,  including  the 
ordinary  profits  of  the  capital  employed;"*  it  it 
the  difference  between  the  value  and  the  cost  of 
raising  produce.  In  the  most  fertile  lands  this  dif* 
ference  is  the  greatest,  and  it  becomes  gradually  less, 
suj^sing  the  price  of  produce  to  remain  stationary, 
as  cultivation  extends  over  inferior  soils  requiring  a 
greater  expenditure  of  labour.  But  an  advance  of 
price  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  extension 
of  cultivation.  If  the  rich  lands  only  defray  the 
charges  of  culture,  no  one  will  venture  to  cultivate 
the  poor  lands.     Let,  however,  the  price  of  pro- 

#  MBkHhoM^  D^bntknu  in  PoUikml  Moanomtf,  p.  fS8. 
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dttce  advftnce,  aod  lands  of  the  next  inferior  degree^ 
of  fertility  may  leave  pofit  to  the  cultivators ;  and 
should  prices  continue  to  advance  still  higher,  it  may 
be  pfofitabk  to  cultivate  land  even  of  the  third 
4ftgree  of  fertUity,  or  land  requiring  treble  the  out* 
lay  of  the  first,  and  double  the  outlay  of  the  seconds 
sort  brought  into  cultivation.  During  this  progres-^^ 
sjon,  the^r^it  of  the  rich  land  would  advance  with  every 
advance  in  the  value  of  produce.  It  is  plain  there 
could  not  be  two  pricosi  for  tl^  same  article,  and  the 
price  would  be  determined,  not  by  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing produce  on  the  rich,  but  on  poor  land ;  for,  unless 
the  outlay  on  inferior  land  could  be  realised,  it  would 
not  be  cultivated  :  but  as  the  expense  of  raising  pro- 
duce on  ridi  land  had  remained  stationary,  while 
T$A  value  had  augmented,  the  surplus  or  difference 
between  the  two  constituting  the  landlord's  share^ 
or  rent,  would  have  increased.  The  advance  of 
rents,  tiierefore>  h«B  been  caused  by  the  advance 
of  prices  oonsequent  on  the  increased  competition 
for  food  of  an  increasing  population.  It  follows  the 
position  of  the  economists  is  perfectly  well  es- 
tablished. High  rents  have  not  produced  the  high  %J 
price  of  corn,  but  the  high  price  of  com  has  pro- 
duced high  rents.* 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  (perhaps  im-* 
perfectly  and  with  some  deviations  from  my  pre- 
decessors) the  theory  of  rent.  It  aj^pears  to  have 
been  first  partly  propounded,  accompanied  with  c^ 

**  Principlet  of  Political  EcowuMf,  by  David  Kicardo,  Esq., 
p.  62. 
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eonsiderable  admixture  of  error,  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
in  1777,*  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Anderson's  ideas 
were  promulgated  afresh  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  Sir 
Gilbert  West,  in  1815;  and  a  new  version  of  them 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  M^CuUoch,  and  the  economical 
writers  in  the  Encyvloptedia  Britannica,  Afterwards 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Colonel  Thompson,  in 
his  True  Theory  of  Rent ^  who  successfully,  I  think, 
pointed  out  the  fallacies  into  which  Mr.  Ricardo  and 
his  followers  had  fallen,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
cause  of  rent  is  substantially  that  mentioned  by 
Adam  Smith,  namely,  ^'  the  limited  quantity  of  the 
land  in  comparison  with  the  competitors  for  its  pro- 
r'duce."  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  late  work  on  Political 
Economy y  concurs  in  this  conclusion.  To  enter  into 
the  controversy  would  not  suit  my  pages;  but  as 
Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine  was  made  the  foundation  of 
erroneous  conclusions  on  tithe,  wages,  and  profit, 
it  may  be  useful  to  pomt  out  its  fallacy,  and  which 
will  be  easily  apprehended  after  the  preceding  ex- 
position. 

Mr.  Ricardo*s  po8itk)n  was,  that  rent  had  its  origia 
.1 .  in  the  varying  fertility  of  land,  and,  of  course,  if 
land  had  been  of  uniform  quality,  no  rent  would 
ever  have  been  paid.  Rent,  however,  as  before  ex- 
plained, is  only  the  difference  between  the  value  and 
cost  of  raising  produce.     Kee^nng  this  in  mind,  let 

•  PrineipUt  of  Political  Economy,  by  R.  J,  McCuUoch,  Esq., 
second  edition,  p.  430. 
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U9  suppose  the  land  of  a  country  limited  in  quantity; 
and  all  of  uniform  quality ;  let  us  suppose  further, 
that  from  the  increase  of  population ,  there  is  an  in-* 
erease  in  the  demand  for  food,  and  of  course,  an 
increase  in  the  price.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  increase 
in  price,  must  necessarily  be,  either  to  create  rent 
for  the  first  time,  or  to  increase  its  amount.  If  pro- 
duce, prior  to  the  increase  in  value,  only  just  de-* 
frayed  the  charges  of  raising  it  (and  it  could  not 
"do  less  than  this),  it  must  now  exceed  it,  leaving  a 
surplus  or  rent  to  the  landlord  ;  or,  if  it  before  left 
a  surplus,  it  must  now  leave  a  greater ;  and  either 
alternative  is  wholly  independent  of  the  varying  fer^ 
tility  of  the  soil,  arising  as  it  does  solely,  from  the 
increased  consumption  of  a  commodity,  of  which  t^ 
supply  is  limited. 

.  The  error  of  Mr.  Ricardo  has  been  properly  cha* 
iracterized  by  Colonel  Thompson,  as  the  ^^fallacy  of 
inversion."  It  confounds  the  effect  with  the  cause* 
|t  is  not  because  of  the  existence  of  inferior  soils^ 
that  the  superior  pay  a  rent ;  but  it  is,  because  thd 
superior  pay  a  rent,  that  the  inferior  can  afibrd  to  be 
ciiltivated. 

A  gradatibn  of  fertility  is  a  secondary  cause  of  a;, 
gradation  of  rent,  or  of  inferior  land  yielding  inferior 
rent,  and  nothing  more ;  since  the  primary  cause  of 
^dation  of  rents  is  the  necessity,  arising  from  the 
augmented  competition  for  food,  which  compels  re* 
course  to  less  productive  lands  than  those  first  oe^ 
cupied. 
:    By  further  endeavouring  to  elucidate  this  long 
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contested  &eme~of  eccmomical  writers,  I  should  er« 
]uips  only  obscure  it.  So  far  as  it  is  applicable  to 
this  country,  it  u  a  theory  only ;  since  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  price  of  corn  in  England,  neither 
depends  on  the  varying  fertility  of  the  soil,  nor  the 
increase  of  population,  but  on  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Various  important  conclusions,  however,  may  be 
drawn  froni  the  preceding  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
of  rent,  and,  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  them,  I 
ihall  conclude  the  chapter. 

1.  The  progress  of  rent  is  a  necessary  conse* 
quence  of  the  progress  of  society.  An  increasing 
population  creates  the  necessity  for  an  increasing 
•upi^y  of  food,  and  an  increasing  opulence  affords 
ikt  means  to  purchase  it  at  higher  prices,  which 
tends  to  improve  and -extend  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
Better  modes  of  husbandry — ^better  implements — 
improved  roads  and  canals,  for  the  conveyance  of 
produce  to  the  best  markets — reduction  in  the  prices 
of  labour — diminution  in  poor-rates,  taxes,  tithes, 
and  other  charges  on  land — all  are  in  favour  of  the 
landlord.  IWy  lessen  the  expense  of  raising  and 
disposing  of  agricultural  produce,  and  thereby  en- 
able tiie  occupier,  or  landlord's  agent,  to  realize  a 
greater  surplus  or  difference  between  the  outgoings 
and  income  of  his  farm.  All  these  circumstances 
ftpe  extrinnc  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  as  such ;  if, 
liowever,  by  arbitrary  legislation  he  compels  the 
consumer  of  his  produce  to  pay  a  monopoly  price 
for  it,  the  question  is  altogether  altered.  But  in  the 
natural  progress  of  things  he  is  wholly  passive;  he 
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receives  his  rent  for  the  use  of  his  land  as  the  capi* 
talist  receives  interest  for  the  use  of  his  money.  If 
his  agricultural  machinery  has  become  more  pro^ 
ductive,  so  has  the  cotton  and  linen  manufactures 
by  the  agency  of  the  steam-engincy  power-loom, 
and  spinning  jenny.  He  has  both  gained  and  lost 
by  social  improvement — ^lie  has  gained  a  greater  ter* 
ritorial  revenue,  and  lost  the  power  and  pageantry 
t)f  feudality. 

2.  Rent  is  a  complex  term,  it  is  not  only  a  payment 
for  the  use  of  the  natural  properties  of  land,  but  also 
faicludes  the  profit  of  capital  expended  in  its  im- 
provement. The  soil  of  Britain  was  once  not  mom 
valuable  than  that  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  been  en* 
tiched  by  centuries  of  labour — ^by  the  discoveries  of 
science — and  by  being  the  site  of  an  opulent  manu- 
fecturing  community.  The  owner  of  land  is  the 
owner  of  all  these :  whoever  buys  land  buys  the 
wealth  accumulated  upon  it,  and  the  revenue  he 
purchases  or  inherits  consists  chiefly  of  profit 
arising  from  anterior  industry.  Hence,  the  objec* 
tion  made  to  a  tax  on  rent,  since  it  is  a  tax  not  only 
on  income,  derived  from  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  but  also  on  the  profit  of  money  laid  out  in 
agricultural  improvements,  in  fencing,  draining,  and 
road-making :  it  operates  Hke  a  tithe  to  the  restraint 
of  good  husbandry  and  enterprise. 

3.  Hie  earth  has  been  compared  to  a  machine,  or 
gradation  of  machines,  out  of  which  food  and  raw 
materials  are  fabricated.  But  the  machinery  of 
agricultore  difiers  from  the  machinery  of  manufac-^ 
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tnies;  in  the  former  the  hest  machineSy  or  most 
fertile  soils^  are  first  brought  into  employment,  and 
necessity  only  compels  recourse  to  those  of  less  pro<« 
4uctive  power;  in  manufactures  on  the  contrary, 
the  worst  machines  are  commonly  those  first  in- 
Tentedy  and  experience  continually  adds  to  their 
efficiency.  The  commodities  produced  also  difier  in 
relative  importance.  Agricultural  industry  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  producing  the  necessaries — ^manufac- 
Uiring  industry  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  former 
will  always  create  a  market  for  themselves.  Corn 
and  meat  can  never  long  be  a  drug ;  if  there  be  a 
lack  of  consumers  of  these,  a  few  years  of  plenty 
and  cheapness  will  soon  call  them  into  existence* 
Cheapness  of  provisions  will  even  stimulate  the  de^ 
mand  for  woollens,  silks,  and  calicoes ;  but  food  is 
of  more  indispensable  utility  than  clothes.  Men 
have  been  found  to  live  without  the  latter,  never 
without  the  former.  ^ 

4.  The  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  value  or 
price  of  its  produce. 

The  owner  of  the  soil  will  exact  as  much  for  the 
use  of  his  land  as  he  can  get,  as  a  capitalist  will  foi; 
the  use  of  his  money.  If  produce  rise  in  price,  the 
profit  of  farming  will  rise.  Capital  will  flow  into 
that  channel  of  employment ;  there  will  be  increased 
competition  for  land ;  higher  rents  will  be  offered^ 
and,  as  just  remarked,  the  landlord  will  take  the 
highest.  The  contrary  effects  obviously  follow,  if 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce. 

5.  As  rent  is  determined  by  the  value  of  produce^^ 
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80  the  value  or  price  of  the  whole  produce  is  deter-, 
mined  by  the  expeoae  of  raising  Uiat  portion  of  it 
which  is  raised  on  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation. 

Iliere  cannot  be  two  prices  for  the  same  article^ 
quality  and  every  thing  else  being  the  sfime.  Com 
g^wn  on  the  richest  will  be  sold  at  the  same  price 
ftf  com  grown  on  the  poorest  land';  that  is^  at  th^ 
highest  price  the  grower  can  get.  But  this  price 
musty  at  least,  be  adequate  to  defray  all  the  charges 
of  raising  it  on  the  most  expensive  soils :  no  one 
yrcfuld  cultivate  such  soils  at  a  loss  ;  they  would  be 
nbandoned,  unless  they  yielded  the  ordinary  profit 
of  capital,  and  defrayed  the  outgoings  in  labour, 
fnanure,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  The  sup- 
ply of  com  would  thus  diminish,  and  this  diminu-^ 
tion  would  go  on  till  either  prices  rose  to  be  remu-* 
Iterative  to  the  grower  on  the  least  productive  land. 
Of,  which  is  the  same  thing,  till  cultivation  was 
limited  to  land  of  that  degree  of  fertility,  upon  which 
the  outlay  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  its  produce.* 

6.  From  what  has  been  previously  explained,  it 
may  be  easily  inferred  how  tithe,  land-tax,  poor* 

*  In  the  last  two  propositions,  and»  indeed,  through  th« 
Chapter,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  endearouring  tO 
dacidate  the  general  principles  which  influence  rent  inde« 
pendently  of  artifcial  institutions.  In  England,  rent  has  rarely 
hMXk  left  to  be  determined  1^  the  natural  rise  and  fall  in  th^ 
Vthie  of  agricultural  poduce.  Although  the  legislature  hai| 
)oDg  ceased  to  fix  the  income  of  the  labourer,  it  has  not  ceased 
to  fix  the  income  of  the  landlord.  Rent,  too,  is  influenced  by  \^ 
local  circumstances — proximity  to  towns,  roads,  and  canals,  and  ' 
^  terms  of  leases.  ^ 
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fates,  and  all  imposts  levied  on  land  or  its  produce^ 
ultimately  settle  on  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

Rent  is  the  residuum  or  landlord's  share  left  after 
llie  tenant  has  deducted  from  the  value  of  produce 
all  outgoings,  including  a  reasonable  profit  and 
maintenance  for  himself.  As  the  value  of  produce  ii 
determined  solely  by  the  proportion  between  the 
iupply  and  demand,  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  has 
any  control  over  the  income  received  by  the  latt^^ 
to  meet  all  outgoings.  Should,  therefore,  the  out* 
goings  increase,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  tithe^ 
poor-rate,  or  other  assessment,  there  is  no  way  of 
meeting  this  augmented  outlay,  except  by  saving  m 
some  branch  t)f  expenditure,  in  the  wages  of  labour; 
in  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  or  in  the  rent  of  the 
landlord.  But  suppose  wages  are  already  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  subtistenod 
of  the  labourer,  and  that  to  reduce  them  lower  woidd 
drive  him  to  acts  of  outrage  that  endanger  the  security 
of  property ;  why,  then,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  nO 
reduction  of  outgoing  under  this  head.  Will  the 
ftrmer  bear  a  reduction  of  income  ?  Not  if  his  pro^ 
fits  are  already  as  low  as  those  -  realized  in  other 
branches  of  industry;  he  will  throw  up  his  farm  first, 
and  transfer  his  capital  and  industry  to  another  oc^ 
eupation.  But  rather  than  the  farmer  should  dd 
this,  the  landlord  most  probably  will  submit  to  re* 
duction  in  his  rent :  thus  the  additional  burden  wiH^ 
at  last,  fall  on  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  he  will  b^ 
constrained  to  bear  it,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  ha 
can  throw  it  on  nobody  else — ^unless  he  is<  powerful 
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«K>ugh  in  the  State  to  throw  it  on  the  consumer  by 
the  enactment  of  a  corn-law. 

Because  agricultural  charges  are  borne  by  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  a  re- 
duction of  them  benefits  the  landowners  exclusiyelyy 
and  not  the  community.  This  would  be  a  pernicious 
MTor*  Land  may  be  of  so  poor  a  description,  and 
xe^ire  so  large  an  outlay  of  labour  and  manure,  that 
at  existing  prices  it  leaves  only  the  average  pro- 
6k  of  capital.  If  to  the  charges  on  such  land  a 
tithe  or  poor-rate  be  superadded,  it  must  necessa- 
tily  remain  uncultivated  ;  because,  if  the  profit  was 
only  an  average  one  before,  it  must  now  be  less,  ot 
swallowed  up  altogether  in  the  new  assessment. 
Wages,  in  consequence,  m\\  be  less  than  they  were 
before,  because  the  demand  for  labour  is  less :  and 
agricultural  produce  will  be  dearer  than  before,  be* 
Muse  tlm  quantity  produced,  and  brought  to  market, 
bas  diminished. 

7.  The  abolkkm  of  rent  woi^ld  not  render  coni 
ckecsper;  it  would  only  abrogate  a  class  of  society 
whose  subsistence  is  chiefly  derived  from  that  species 
of  income,  and  substitute  in  their  places  another  ordet 
of  men,  who,  from  habits  and  education,  are  perhaps 
less  qualified  even  than  country  gentlemen  to  exe* 
cute  the  duties  of  legislators  and  magistrates. 

As  much  com  will  be  grown,  as  can  be  grown  at 
ttie  existing  prices,  leaving  the  average  profit  of  ca* 
pital  to  the  grower.  But  the  prices  of  com  depend 
on  the  quantity  brought  to  market ;  and  as  the  pay* 
ment  of  rent  has  no  influence  on  the  harvests,  neither 
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rendering  them  more  abundant  nor  deficient,  it  can 
have  no  influence  on  prices.  Whether  a  farmer 
^W8  com  on  his  own  land,  or  on  land  he  rents,  he 
will  ask  the  same  price  for  it;  that  is,  the  highest 
price  he  can  get,  or  which,  from  the  competition 
among  buyers,  they  will  be  disposed  to  give.  The 
abolition  of  rents,  therefore,  would  only  tend  to  en-* 
rich  the  farmers ;  it  would  enable  them  to  keep  a 
bailifiP,  steward,  or  tenant,  to  do  their  work ;  in  short, 
to  take  the  places  of  their  landlords,  without  in  the 
least  benefiting  the  consumers  of  their  produce. 
;  8.  The  abolition  of  rents  would  not  tend  to  raise' 
wages* 

Whether  a  Is^bourer  is  hired  by  a  landowner  or 
his  tenant,  he  is  hired  at  the  lowest  wages  he  will 
submit  to  work  for.  If  the  farmer's  rent  were  re-» 
mitted,  he  would  continue  to  go  to  market  on  the 
^ame  principle ;  that  is,  of  having  all  his  work  done 
at  the  lowest  price.  Conscience  does  not  enter  into 
these  bargains ;  they  are  all  regulated  on  a  principle 
of  business;  that  is,  of  saving  all  that  can  be  saved, 
imd  gaining  all  that  can  be  gained.  This  is  seen  in 
Ireland,  where,  from  the  redundancy  of  labourers,  they 
lure  sometimes  forced  to  work  for  2d.  or  3d.  a  day,  and 
masters  are  not  ashamed  to  give  this  miserable  pitr 
tance.  The  legislature  tried  to  remedy  a  similar  evil 
centuries  ago,  but  their  efforts  were  found  futile  or 
mischievous,  and  they  found  that  the  only  cure  fof 
.  an  overstocked  market  of  labour  was  to  lessen  the. 
4  4P»pply. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

TENDENCY  TO   OVER-POPULATION. 

Mankind  increase  faster  than  Food — Limit  to  the  Increase  of 
the  Species— Farther  increase  in  all  Countries  checked  bj 

"  Poverty  or  Prudence  —  Religions  Objection  answered— 
Remedies  of  Over-Popnlation— Natural  and  Artificial  Checks 
— Deterioration  of  Society  by  the  Operation  of  the  Natural 
Check  of  Misery — Reasons  for  Marriage  in  preference  to 
Concubinage — Circumstances  which  make  Marriage  an  Evil 
— Scriptural  Injunction,  "  Be  Fruitful  and  Multiply,"  consi- 
dered— Obligation  to  maintain  Children — ^Policy  of  further 
Legislatire  Restraints  on  Marriage — Decrease  in  thenum* 

.  ber  of  Marriages — ^Proposals  for  diresting  "Wedlock  of  it« 
impoverishing  Consequences — Emigration  an  unobjectionable 
Remedy  of  a  Redundant  Population — Symptoms  of  an  Ex* 
cess  of  People  described— Question  of  the  Relative  In* 

*  crease  of  Population  and  Capital  during  the  last  Thir^ 
Years — Decrease  of  Mortality — Over-Population  results  from 
defect  of  Moral  Culture — Importance  of  the  Subject,  and  the 

,  Poor  more  interested  in  it  than  the  Rich — ^A  Popular  Know<« 
ledge  of  the  Principles  of  Population  the  only  permanent  Re* 
medy  of  Poverty  and  low  Wages. 

The  history  of  man  a£Pords  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  rapid  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase,  and 
those  who  adopt  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  can 
hardly  refiise  assent  to  the  theory  of  population. 
Adam  and  Eve  are  the  parents  of  the  human  race, 
and  by  the  descendants  of  a  single  pair  the  whole 
earth  has  been  peopled.     Upon  this  fact  the  reli-* 
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gious  might  found  their  faith  in  the  prolific  nature  of 
our  species,  but  the  narrative  of  the  Bible  is  corro« 
borated  by  the  testimony  of  history. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  aided  by  a  few'foUowers, 
founded  the  Roman  empire.  The  states  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece,  and  the  nations  of  Asia,  were  the 
offspring  of  a  few  exiles,  or  colonists,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  crime  or  want,  or  internal  dissen- 
sions. In  more  recent  times  America  offers  a  strike 
ing  example  of  the  progress  of  nations.  Almost 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  existing  generation 
this  great  continent  has  been  discovered,  reclaimed^ 
and  comparatively  filled  with  inhabitants.  Indi- 
viduals, no  less  than  nations,  attest  the  principle  of 
population.  Sterility  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule 
of  life.  Of  the  thousands  united  by  marriage, 
within  immediate  observance,  how  few  there  are 
who  do  not  leave  behind  them  a  progeny  treble 
their  own  number,  and  with  similar  powers  of  propa* 
gation. 

This  great  law  of  nature  is  not  limited  to  man,  it 
extends  in  equal  force  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creations.  A  couple  of  rabbits,  or  flock  of  sheep, 
would  fill  the  whole  earth,  if  their  increase  were 
not  checked  by  want  of  food,  or  space  or  climate* 
If  the  earth  were  vacant  it  might  be  sowed  and  ovet^ 
M^pread  with  a  single  grain  of  wheat,  or  with  a  single 
planty  as  fennel,  or  henbane.  In  all  these  cases  the 
law  of  increase  is  the  same,  whether  as  affects  man^ 
or  animsds  or  v^etables;  they  all  increase  in  a 
geometric  ratio,  and  the  necessity  that  limits  theix 
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indefinite  multiplication  is  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining an  indefinite  amount  of  subsistence. 

The  propagation  of  plants  and  animals  is  limited 
by  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  and  these  again  limit 
the  propagation  of  man,  dependent  as  he  is  upon 
them  for  subsistence.  If  the  supply  of  food  could 
be  indefinitely  ettended,  the  numbers  of  mankind 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  But  though  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  in  a  given  space,  may  be  in- 
creased by  additional  labour  and  improved  modeft 
of  culture^  this  increase  is  not  proportionate;  a^ 
a  double  expenditure  of  labour  on  the  soil  will  not 
obtain  a  double  produce,  nor  a  treble  expenditure 
^  treble  produce :  the  increase  obtained  continues 
to  bear  a  less  and  less  proportion  to  the  labour  ex« 
pended.  There  is,  however,  no  diminution  in  the 
procreative  power  of  man ;  as  his  numbers  augment 
there  is  no  proportionate  diminution  either  in  incli- 
naticm  or  ability  to  propagate  his  race.  The  pro- 
creative  power  is  a  constant  quantity,  while  the 
8Uf4ply  of  food  is  a  quantity  jconstantly  decreasing* 
tt  follows  that  we  are  reduced  to  one  of  two  alter* 
ntitives ;  either  to  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
BEtural  tendency  of  man  to  increase,  or  of  sub-^ 
ijBitting  to  live  on  a  quantity  of  food  constantly 
diminishing.  But  this  must  have  its  limits ;  for  if, 
man  continue  to  multiply  at  a  uniform  rate,  and 
tjie  supply  of  food  to  diminish,  he  will  at  length 
r^3acb  that  miAknttfn  of  allovrance  inadequate  to 
support  life,  and  further  increase  be  checked  by 
absolute  starvatioQ. 
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'  Man  is  seldom  placed  in  circumstances  idii<A 
admit  of  the  full  developmeDt  of  his  procieative 
energy.  In  civilized  communities  he  is  restrained 
by  prudential  motives ;  among  savages  the  sexual 
passion  is  unchecked,  but  the  evils  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  nature  tend  either  to  lessen  the  number  of 
births,  or  cause  premature  mortality.  The  power, 
however,  of  every  nation  to  people  up  to  and  exceed 
its  means  of  support  b  fully  evinced  in  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and 
epidemics  are  supplied,  and  the  speed  with  which 
newly-settled  countries,  abounding  in  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  employment,  are  peopled. 

In  rude  or  refined  states  of  society  the  number  of 
consumers  is  mostly  commensurate  to  the  existing 
supply  of  food ;  were  there  any  discrepancy  the 
chasm  would  be  speedily  filled  by  the  activity  of  one 
of  our  strongest  passions,  aided  by  the  facilities 
abundance  would  offer  for  the  nurture  and  main* 
tenance  of  children.  But  though  nations  increase 
up  to  the  limit  of  subsistence,  this  limit  itself  varies 
with  the  degree  of  refinement,  which  has  fixed 
among  them  different  standards  of  living.  The  limit 
of  subsistence  to  a  Norwegian  is  the  bark  of  the 
Imden-tree ;  of  a  New  Zealander  fish  and  worms ; 
of  a  South  American  the  fruit  of  the  banana ;  of  a 
Chinese  a  dish  of  rice ;  of  an  Irishman  a  bowl  of 
potatoes ;  while  an  Englishman,  more  elevated  than 
any,  fixes  the  necessaries  of  life  in  animal  food, 
beer,  and  wheaten  bread. 

Higher  is  the  standard  of  subsistence  which  the 
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hsA^  of  ft  cemitiuiiity  eseablish,  mad  the  iurtiier  it 
m  removed  from  the  extremity  of  famme.  Everj 
«diran6e  m  tibe  scale  of  enjoyment  and  subtistencei, 
•whether  in  reqp^rt  of  diet^  clothmg,  or  habitatidtty 
ii  ft  remore  from  destkuUon,  on  width  we  may  fiitt 
htLck  when  necessity  compels  a  retoograde  taot^ 
snent.  A  nation,  the  general  diet  of  which  coMiM 
«f  animal  food,  may  resort  to  vegetables ;  if  its  diet 
is  com,  it  may  fall  back  on  pnlse  or  potatoes,  Btft  ^ 
perilons  is  the  state  of  a  people,  no  less  than  that  CPf 
nn  individual,  driven  to  sobsist  on  their  last  re^- 
4W>tirces,  beyond  which  there  is  no  retreat ! 

Not  only  is  it  important  the  standard  of  nations^ 
ftnbsist&nce  should  be  high,  but  also  that  it  should 
mainly  consist  of  commodities,  the  supply  of  whidi 
is  least  liable  to  fluctuation.  Thus  com  is  a  much 
better  article  of  gen^td  diet  than  potatoes';  the 
latter  being  nM>re  perishable — more  liaMe  to  be 
affected  by  the  seasons — and,  moreover,  not  beiiig 
^wieraliy  ptoduced  by  other  coui^ries,  a  Supply  of 
Ihem,  in  the  case  of  dearth,  cannot  be  so  readily 
4ri[)tataed. 

The  moral,  lUce  the  phy^cal  world,  is  governed 
lyy  immrtable  laws,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  df 
^  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  lengtheiied  experienci, 
-Aat  mui  can  escape  the  evils  ins^eparable  from  iSn 
jeondition.  One  of  ^  grent  ends  of  nature  Is  the 
'perpetoadott  of  her.  works,  and  for  this  purpose  she 
4kjatters  abtoad  *e  seeds  of  life  witii  a  libend  mU 
^Bhnost  careless  profusion.  Few  of  her  productions 
•i^pear  desth^ed  to  re^di  ncittturfty^,  by  their  muW- 
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:iplicit7,  i^e  proyides  for  tbe  casualties  to  which  th^ 
«arly  st2^;e8-  of  existence  are  esqposed.  From  this 
^one  might  be  demonstrated  the  tendency  of  popu* 
^ition  to  become  redundant  in  civilized  communi- 
ties. In  the  savage  state,  myriads  perish  on  first 
'entering  into  life^  or  shortly  after ;  the  healthy,  well- 
.formed,  and  robust,  only  survivmg  to  manhood.  In 
civilized  states  the  principle  of  increase  is  not  less 
energetic;  but  the  chief  accidents  of  infismcy  are 
javarted  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  Thus  the 
Jn^tio  of  mortality  is  diminished,  while  the  principle 
of  increase  is  unabated.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  evident  population  must  increase  faster  ^an 
.the  means  of  subsistence;  for  though  the  latter  may 
augment,  it  will,  unless  aided  by  some  fortunate  difr- 
>^yary  of  science,  or  other  accidental  occurrence, 
be  in  a  ratio  constantly  decreasing,  while  the  ratio 
<^  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers  of  food  wiH 
ccmtinue  undiminished. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  tendency  of  man- 
^Jdud  to  mcrease  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  that 
the  number  of  people  in  most  countries  is  stationary* 
The  reason  is,  that  they  are  kept  back  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  moral  diecks  to  which  I  shaQ 
soon  advert.  "  Every  body,'*  Mr.  Mill  most  justly 
observes,  ^^  knows  the  fact,  that  in  the  greater  num^ 
ber  of  countries  the  population  is  stationary,  or 
nearly  so.  But  what  does  this  prove,  so  long  as  we 
are  not  informed  by  what  causes  it  is  prevented 
from  increasing  ?  We  know  well  that  there  are  two 
.causes  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  from  increaft- 
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ing,  how  great  soever  its  natural  tendency  to  in- 
crease.    The  one  is  poverty ;  under  which^  let  the 
number  bom  be  what  it  may,  all  but  a  certain  num- 
ber undei^  premature  destruction.     The  other  is 
prudence;  by  which  either  marriages  are  sparingly 
contracted  y  or  care  is  taken  that  children  beyond  a 
certain  number  shall  not  be  the  fruit."* 
'    Experience  has  proved  that  population,  when  per- 
mitted its  full  development  by  an  ietbundant  supply  vi 
of  food,  can  double  itself  in  fifteen  years  ;f  but  as   ^ 
in  no  country  this  rapid  increase  takes  place,  it  may 
\>e  inferred  that  the  number  of  the  people  in  every 
community  is  kept  back  by  the  constant  operatioA, 
either  of  the  natural  check  of  misery,  or  the  ]es8 
fi£9ictive  preventive  of  moral  restraint.  ' 

•  It  has  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  popula- 
^n,  that  it  impugns  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
file  Almighty,  to  assume  that  misery  is  the  natural 
check  to  the  increase  of  mankind  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence.  This  has  been  well  answered  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  EncycloptBdia  Britannica.  God 
has  given  to  man  his  reason  as  well  as  his  passions ; 
a  propensity  to  propagate  his  species  is  one  of  the 
latter,  but,  like  his  other  appetites,  the  indulgence. 
Y>f  it  must  be  subordinate  to  his  understanding, 
ptfa^rwise  it  will  be  productive  of  evil  to  himself  and 
society. 

,  *  ElemetUs  of  PoUtieal  Eeonomjf,  3d  edit.,  p.  50. 

t  On  Political  Economy,  in  Connexion  vith  the  MortU  State  and 
Uc¥al  Protpecu  of  Society,  p.  380.  By  Thomas  Chalmen,  D.P. 
463«. 
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II.— REMEDIES  OF  OTEa-POPULATIOIT 

From  the  inquiries  of  the  preceding  section  it 
^S^ay  be  concluded  that  in  old  settled  countries,  the 
natural  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  increase  faster 
than  the  means  of  subsistence ;  that  the  efftct  of 
this  is  to  lessen  the  average  share  of  food  which  can 
he  procured  for  each  individual ;  and  that  as  a  dirni* 
Dution  in  the  physical  comforts  of  a  community  b 
j^oductive  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation,  the 
general  condition  of  society  will  be  deteriorated. 

For  this  calamity  the  remedies  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  those  which  nature  herself  imposes;  and 
secondly,  those  which  are  the  su^;estion  of  human 
teason.  In  the  operation  of  the  first  class  of  reme« 
4ies,  the  eril  may  be  said  to  be  left  to  cure  itself ;  in 
feet,  they  are  not  remedies,  any  more  than  ^e  con-* 
4uct  of  a  man  who,  suffering  under  a  grievous  malady, 
^ould  {HTefer  leaving  the  disorder  to  its  own  coarse, 
rather  Ihan  resort  to  the  advice  of  a  physician.  The 
second  class  of  remedies  may  be  c(Hisidered  (xrtt^ 
j/kial,  but,  in  truth,  they  are  as  much  in  nature  as 
the  other;  for  any  conduct  which  is  the  result  of 
luiowledge  and  experience,  iqay  as  properly  be 
termed  natural  as  that  which  results  from  mere  pai«^ 
sion,  ignorance,  and  want  of  forethought.  The  proper 
test  of  the  two  sorts  of  remedies  is  their  influence  on 
social  happiness,  and  by  this  test  I  shall  try  them.' 
'   The  effect  of  a    great    dist)roportion    bet^^eeil 
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jwinbers  and  fbod^  is  general  misery  ^  and  this 
ituaery^  either  by  lessening  fecundity,  or  increasing 
mortality,  is  the  circumstance  that  restores  equii> 
librium  between  numbers  and  subsistence,  and  \ht 
mUurei  check  of  oyer-population.  But  the  eviU 
entailed  by  such  curative  process  are  most  afflictive* 
A  community  sufiering  under  the  pressure  of  phy-*> 
sical  want,  would  be  regardless  of  moral  and  intel* 
lectual  culture.  General  pinching  and  privation 
would  engender  general  selfism;  the  more  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  would  be  neglected,  and  benevo* 
)ence  and  philanthropy  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
scramble  for  animal  subsistence.  Mr.  Hume,  in  one^ 
of  his  Essays,  alludes  to  the  deteriorating  effect  of  r' 
misery  on  individual  character.  A  prosperous  man 
will  mostly  be  found  more  accessible  to  virtuous 
inuotions  than  one  who  has  been  soured  by  want  and 
disappointment.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  mor^ 
finrourable  moment  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  person  when 
full  than  fasting  ;  after  dinner,  when  the  heart  has  been 
mellowed  by  a  good  repast,  than  before.  Narratives  of 
shipwrecks,  the  history  of  the  French  campaign  in 
Bnssia,  and  tradts  of  character  exhibited  in  our 
peninsular^  wars,  testify  how  the  noblest  natures 
may  be  subdued  by  the  constant  pressure .  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  rendered  callous  to  every 
daim,  save  that  of  self-relief  and  preservation* 
The  same  causes  will  influence  the  character  of  a 
whole  community  suffering  under  the  misery  pro- 
duced by  redundant  population*  It  is  a  struggle 
for  existence,  in  which  moral  and  social  ties  are 
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Aisjrepucde^  in  the  conflict  for  food,  profit,  and  em- 
'^loyment.    The  debasing  effects  of  want  and  indl* 
^ence,  may  be  remarked  in  the  different  demeanour 
of  the  several  classes  of  society.   Prudence  and  fore* 
thought  are  mostly  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of 
pomfort  enjoyed.    The  lower  we  descend  in  the 
social  scale,  the  greater  is  the  recklessness  we  find 
of  future  consequences.     In  marriages  and  in  do- 
mestic economy  the  middle  classes  are  more  saving 
■     find  considerate  dian  the  working  classes.     A  la- 
'    bourer  is  generally  less  prudent  than   the  little 
\   tradesipan,  the  beggar  less  prudent  than  the  labourer. 
\    AH  this  results  from  obvious  and  intelligible  causes, 
i   'Extreme  privation  stupifies  the  understanding;  it 
I    destroys  the  mental  reflection,  which  induces  a  per- 
I    jSon  to  deny  himself  an  immediate  but  perishable 
felief,  for  the  sake  of  a  future  and  more  enduring 
advantage.* 

j  Leaving,  therefore,  the  natural  remedy  of  misery 
\o  over-population,  as  inconsistent  with  the  happi- 
ness as  the  forethought  of  a  civilized  community,  let 
ps  see  if  reason  suggests  any  preventive  less  demo-* 
raliz^)g  and  destructive.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 

'  ♦  The  fact  is  stated  by  Colqnhoun,  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Barton  (Inquiry  into  Dtpreeiation  of.-  Labour,  p.  30),  that 
l<the  chief  consumption  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  pickled 
falmon,  ^c,  when  first  tin  season  is  by  the  lowest  classes^  of.  the 
people.  The  middle  r^ks,  and  those  immediately  under  theny 
attain  generaUy  from  such  indulgences,  until  the  prices  are 
moderate."  This  abstinence  of  the  middle  classes,  may  be  also 
ascribed  to  their  better  information ;  knowing  that  when  pro- 
visions are  highost  in  pHce,  they  are  the  worst  in  quahty,  ^       -   * 
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that  I  am  pursuing  this  iuTestigation  wiAout  rdf 
ference  to  the  state  of  this  country ;  whether  we  are 
suffering  from  an  excess  of  people  will  form  an 
ftfter  subject  of  inquiry. 

i  The  first  condition  of  any  preventive  is,  that  i% 
should  be  practicable;  that  is,  consonant  to,  thq 
tisages,  feelings,  and  education  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  Any  suggestion  of  an  opposite  descripi 
tion,  would  be  void  of  utility.  For  instance,  tc^ 
recommend  inftemticide,  abortion,  or  any  artifice  tq 
frustrate  conception,  might  be  positively  mis«* 
^hievous,  since,  by  the  disgust  it  would  excite,  likc^ 
an  indecent  attack  on  the  established  religion,  it 
would  prevent  the  temperate  investigation  of  a  sub-: 
ject  of  national  importance.  But  in  recommending 
abstinence  from  marriage  for  a  season,  or  emigra- 
tion, there  is  nothing  to  shock  the  public  mind,  both 
being  in  accordance  with  the  existing  practice  of 
individuals. 

1  In  respect  of  marriage,  it  is  laudable  or  not,  ac* 
cording  to  the  state  of  society,  and  the  circumstances 
of  individuals. 

The  reasons  urged  in  defence  of  the  institution  o£ 
marriage,  in  preference  to  concubinage,  or  any  other 
mode  of  sexual  intercourse,  are  derived  from  thci 
organization  of  the  sexes — its  tendency  to  psomat% 
the  domestic  comfort  jo{  individuals,  especially  fe« 
males— to  the  production  of  the  greatest  number  q$ 
healthy  and  well-educated  children,  and  their  settle*> 
inent  in  life — to  the  peace  of  society,  in  cutting  qff  a 
firuilful  source  of   contention,  by   assigning  ^one> 
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to  one  nwn,  aad  proteedag  bis  CKdutifie 
I  i^t,  by  the  sanctions  of  noralky  ami  law — to  the 
better  gOTernmettt  of  society,  by  distribntbig^  ^k% 
community  into  separate  familici,  and  appoinlnig 
#ref  eacK  tbe  anthority  of  a  pavenW-aad  lastly^  to 
Ae  encovragoneot  of  indastry. 
^  Tbese  reasons  bare  all  tbe  conaeqaeBces  assigned 
to  ihemf  but  in  urging  them.  Dr.  Paky  has  left  out 
•f  view  the  political  economy  they  iarolve.  In  ihm 
United  States  of  America,  marriage  unqoctHottal^ 
conduces  both  to  domestic  happiness  and  national 
power,  and  of  its  utility  there  can  be  no  dispute  ; 
but  in  old  and  fuUy-peopled  countries,  the  resuha 
mfe  different.  One  of  the  most  certain  and  impoitaat 
Conseqtiences  of  marriage,  and  that  for  which  it  has, 
been  most  highly  extolled,  is  its  tendency  to  increase 
population  faster  than  under  any  other  system :  thisf 
Is  an  advantage  or  not,  according  to  circumstances; 
in  countries  over-peopled,  where  individuals  have 
not  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain 
a  Csmily,  it  is  a  souice  of  positive  misery  and  demo^ 
ralization,  as  will  be  apparent  from  Ait  following 
Masons: 

'  L  By  leading  to  a  family,  and  theidby  rendering 
two  persons  poorer  than  they  would  be  in  a  skgle 
state,  it  is  immical  to  domestic  happiness. 
'  2.  It  is  unfavourable  to  virtue,  since  it  is  con- 
-4.  aCantly  observable  that  indigence,  no  less  than  excess 
'   cf  riches,  tends  to  deprave  the  character. 

^  3.'  It  is  not  favourable  to  domestic  peace  anci 
anjoyment,  because  it  augments  the  pecuniary  <MIB'« 
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whig  of  ilidivklutls,  and  dierd>y  soma  tbe  temptt 
iiid  fiNBeolt  qoarrds. 

.4.  It  i»asoiuiee  of  strife,  hatred,  and  oacliaritable^ 
iMti ;  for  a  sharp  comp^tion  for  food,  profit  or 
iMttplojmettt,  inevkably  kads  to  iU*^wiU  and  con* 
tenlioiu 

5«  It  k  a  soofce  of  veakneas  to  the  state,  smce  at 
itamber  of  people,  ^vfao  cannot  obtain  employment^ 
ooaMme  without  yielding  equivalents  in  reittim^ 
Aey  ate  a  burden  m  lieu  of  a  benefit^  by  ezhaasting 
nationid  resources. 

:  it  ia  tbaa  apparent  how  the  entire  question  of  tbe 
paiiey  of  marriage  is  inverted  by  the  single  circuni* 
ilance  of  a  lednndancy  of  people,  which  causea 
them  to  crowd  and  interfere  with  each  other^s  meana 
af  employment  and  siibsiiteiM».  Without  the  ready 
means  of  rearing  and  supporting  offspring,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  advantages  connected  wit^ 
ULtrimotty,  compensate  tot  the  anxieties  and  incon- 
iwitences  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  Unaided 
at  kaat  by  Uiis,  its  choicest  sweets  are  converted 
into  the  botkerest  poisons.  And  even  facilities  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  family  would  often  be  found 
iHfttffideiU  to  compei  men  to  marry,  were  they  not 
ftequurtly  constrained  by  die  positive  instttutions  of 
Society.  The  Spartans  obliged  their  citizens  tQ 
marry  by  penalties,  and  the  Romans  encouraged 
ibcm  by  die  jus  trmm  iiierorum,  and  the  disabilities 
1i»  which  the  ehSdfess  man  was  snbjected  in  their 
laws  of  inherkance.  In  modem  times  morals,  laws, 
aiftd  i)eligk>a  combke  to  urge  men  to  enter  into  the 
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connubial  state.  A  lin^life  is  at  best  deemed  im» 
of  suspected  purity,  and  forms  a  constant  tbeme  of 
ridicufey  if  not  opprobrium.  Even  our  fiscal  regula- 
tions are  framed  in  stem  defiance  of  tbe  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  and  the  unfortunate  bachdor  peise** 
cuted  by  partial  taxation.  But  the  most  weighty 
obligation  is  that  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
^join  men  to  f<  Be  fruitful  and  inultiply,  andr 
^lenish  the  earth.''  Upon  this  injunction  I  think- 
two  observations  maybe  offered  that  tend  toimpi^ 
its  present  application  and  authority, 
f  First,  were  not  the  command  to  be  ^^  finikful  and 
multiply/'  forming,  as  it  did,  part  of  the  Jewidr 
code,  abrogated  by  thci  subsequent  Christian  dis-% 
pepsation. 

Secondly,  is  the  popular  interpretation  of  the* 
words  consistent  with  their  spirit  and  literal  im* 
port. 

.  The  ol:gect  of  the  Almighty  was,  doubtless,  to 
.  augment  human  happiness,  and  when  the  earth  was 
/  desolate  and  uncultivated,  *<  to  increase  and  mul* 
I  tl{dy,"  tended  directly  to  this  purpose ;  but  if  the  end 
1  has  failed,  may  not  the  obligation  have  ceased  ?  We 
/  pust  take  the  precept  in  its  entierty,  ^'  be  fruitful^ 
/  %nd  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth ; "  but,  in  voslxxj. 
p^rts  of  the  world,  to  "  be  fruitful  and  .multiply/'; 
t^^  not  to  replenish,  but  to  impoverish  the  eadlit: 
Hence,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  celebrated 
p$issage  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not  intended  to; 
^  either  of  permanent  or  universal  application.  -      I 

T^e  moral  considerations  involved  in  this  inqukfi' 
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msLj  be  disposed  of  with  less  hesttatton  than  those 
d^ved  from  Scriptnre.  Conventional  notions  of 
utility  may  be  always  adapted  to  the  varying  exigen* 
des  of  the  social  state.  Rome  and  Sparta,  which 
were  intoiicated  with  the  passion  for  military  glory, 
might  seek  to  augment  the  number  of  their*citizens,^ 
lor.  the  purposes  of  war  and  devastation ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  the  glory  of  a  Christian  community  to  culti-{ 
vate  the  arts  of  peace.  In  newly-settled  countries,; 
a  large  fasuLy  is  a  real  treasure ;  but,  in  the  crowded 
eities  of  Europe,  especially  in  our  own  manufactuiu 
ing  districtSy  it  too  often  only  adds  to  the  vice  and 
misery  previously  existing. 

"  Marriage  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
deliberate  one :  its  natural  consequences  are  not  in- 
yolved  in  mystery,  they  are  known ;  whoever,  there- 
fore, enters  into  this  state,  is  bound  by  its  obliga* 
tions.  The  6rst,  and  most  imperative  of  these  is, 
nnquestionably,  the  maintenance  of  the  children  that 
fesult  from  the  union.  Without  a  reasonable  pro-^ 
spect  of  being  able  to  support  his  offspring,  no  man 
C^  have  any  more  right  to  marry,  than  he  has  to  ^ 
contract  a  debt  he  has  not  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
being  able  to  pay.  That  the  nuptial  tie  is  not  oblf* 
^tory  on  all,  may  be  established  from  the  examples 
of  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and  many  eminent  indi-, 
yiduals,  who  either  have  postponed^  or  never  entered' 
into  that  state,  solely  from  prudential  motives.  .  ^ 
'  In  a  country  sufifering  from  -want  of  employment; 
the  question  may  be  started,  how  far  it  would  be^ 
politic  for  the  legislature  to  interfere,  either  by  pro-^ 
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loagiog  the  period  of  life,  wbea  pertone  are  e%ibifli 
tfk  marrj^'^  or  b;  leqmriBg  security  from  those  who 
marry,  that  their  childrea  shall  not  becoiBe  dierge** 
^^  to  the  community* 

In  England,  die  marrii^  contraet  is  bothave^ 
ligioiift  a|id  civil  ceremony.  So  far  aa  the  lattn  is 
pcmcemed,  it  is,  and  always  has  heen,  deemed  a 
proper  suligect  of  municipal  law.  The  age  of  thtf 
parties,  the  consent  of  parents  or  gnavdia»i,  tka 
period  that  shall  elapse  from  the  pubfeation  of  bani 
a»d  the  celebratioa  of  marrfaige,  and  the  place  ^fthem 
ilut  nuptiab  shall  be  soiemnised,  are  aU  matters  of 

*  A  delay  of  two  y  tars  in  the  average  age  of  marriage*  would 
"ui  twenty  years,  in  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Barton,  completely  re« 
ihedy  the  excessive  growth  of  population.  (^Statement  on  Popu- 
htian,  p.  15.)  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Granville  stated,  in 
hm  flvidtnee  befbre  a  committee  of  llie  House  ol  Commons,  teC 
it  is  immaterial  whether  marriages  arar  $ar^  or  iste;  as  iMt 
circumstance  has  no  influence  on  the  munber  of  childrap^  Ao-^ 
cording  to  this  gentleman,  if  a  couple  many  early,  after  the  first 
seven  or  nine  years,  an  interregnum  intervenes,  during  which, 
<Md-bearing  ceases ;  but  if  they  marry  late,  no  such  interrup- 
tinn  eceiui,.and  the  family  oontinaes  to  increase  at  a  uniform  rate. 
'An  opinioii  so  unusual*  can  only  be  ada^tted  after  the  mosfe 
cweful  and  extensive  inquiry.  I  hare,  myself,  a  strong  pc9* 
possession  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  and  utility  of  late  marriages. 
Tacts  founded  on  limited  induction,  are  often  more  misleading 
than  general  propositions  that  are  founded  on  no  facts  at  all. 
tbB  author  of  an  JnquHry  into  the  State  of  the  Mamtfaeturing 
Populatmn,  p«  16,  aUegea,  that  the  fecundity  of  femalaB  obh 
l^Ioyed  ^  manufMtares,  is  leu  than  that^  tbooe  employed  ia 
agriculture.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reeoncile  this  statement 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  manufacturing  population,  and 
tlie  greater  mortality  which  prevails  among  them. 
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IMutory  regulatioi.  In  te  case  of  an  iUegitimata 
cUid  likely  to  become  chugeable  to  the  parish,  the 
{wtative  father  is  bound  to  give  security  for  Ih^ 
maintenance  of  his  offspring.  Why  the  law  shonM 
interfere  to  guarantee  the  community  against  loss 
firom  a  dngle^  and  as  one  may  say,  casual  ditld, 
bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  not  against  the  greater  loss 
that  may  be  incurred,  by  the  maint^ance  of  ail 
indefinite  number,  bom  in  wedlock,  cannot  be  easUy 
reconciled  to  reason.  Marriage  is  not  a  contract 
between  a  man  and  woman  for  their  mutual  {deasure 
only,  there  is  a  third  party  to  the  ccmtract,  namely, 
Ike  public,  which,  as  it  does  not  derive  any  direct 
advantage  from  the  union/it  seems  reasonable,  should 
be  protected  from  indirect  loss. 

In  1808  the  government  of  Beme,  afflicted  witli 
the  increasing  misery  of  the  people,  arising  out  of 
their  increasing  numbers,  issued  an  (»rdinance,  that 
'**  no  person  who  receives  relief  from  his  parish 
shall  be  allowed  to  marry  without  their  permission^ 
sinless  he  previously  repay  the  full  amount  which  haft 
been  expended  upon  him."  In  Sweden  the  magis- 
trate is  empowered  to  interdict  the  marriage  of  a 
]mrty  not  possessed  of  probable  means  fcnr  the  mam- 
t^iHiance  of  a  family.  Accordmg  to  Mr.  Loudoa 
(Ency.  of  Agriculture,  p.  88)  the  guild  companies 
of  Germany  exercise  a  prohibitive  power  over  the 
marriages  of  their  memb^s,  lest,  I  presume,  it 
should  tend  to  reduce  the  wages  of  joumeymeuL 
In  most  German  states  people  are  obliged  to  hav^ 
the  permission  of  the  <»vii  magistrate  before  it  ift 
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legal  for  the  clergyman  to  celebcate  a  iaarriage ;  ^iid 
tbe  pennission  seems  to  be  given  or  withheld  as  the 
.fmrtie^  solictting  it  are  thought  to  be  capable  of 
^aiDtaining  a  family.  .The  chamber  of  deputies  of 
Wurtemiburghy  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  have 
been  occupied  in  framing  a  measure  for  restricting 
marriages  between  persons  who  have  no  certain  means 
of  subsistence.  In  the  British  army,  I  believe,  4 
private  soldier  cannot  marry  without  the  assent  of  his 
commanding  officer.  The  members  of  the  royal  fa-:- 
4nily,  descendants  of  George  II.,  cannotonarry  until 
they  attain  twenty *five  years  of  age  without  the  con^ 
cent  of  the  king ;  nor  even  then  withoiit  twelve 
jmonths'  notice  and  the  approval  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  these  examples,  I  should  greatly 
doubt  the  policy  of  more  restrictive  marriage  laws  in 
this  country.  The  heart,  rather  than  the  under^ 
standing,  is  often  the  propelling  motive  in  these 
imions,  and  on  this  account  it  is  likely  the  English; 
more  than  any  people,  would  be  impatient  of  mea^ 
;Sures  that  bore  the  semblance  of  restrahit.  If  mar- 
xii^es  be  too  frequent,  institutions  among  ourselves 
jof  the  nature  of  Temperate  Societies  might  be  bene* 
£dial.  When  the  conduct  of  individuals  can  be  in^ 
^tienced  by  improved  moral  culture,  it  is  less  ol]^- 
iionable,  and  often  more  efficient  than  legislationl 
Public  opinion  is  a  more  potent  and  watchful  correc* 
:tive  than  magisterial  coercion,  and  a  system  of  popu* 
Jar  instruction  that  would  early  inculcate  a  love  of 
independence,  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and  enjoy^ 
ments  of  life>  and  a  humane  aversion  to  be  the  an* 
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fbar  of  an  unjirovided  funily,  fcMrm  the  best  securities 
BgaiDst  improrident  marriages.  The  ^^  immorality 
of  marrying  without  the  means  of  supporting  a  fa* 
mily''  is  a  doctrine  of  recent  promulgation,  and  can 
hardly  yet  be  considered  generally  impressed  on  the 
imderstandings  and  feelings  of  the  community.  Only 
a  few  years  have  elapsed  sinceour  most  eminent  states^ 
men  and  writers  taught  that  to  marry,  and  marry 
young,  was  meritorious.  The  sentiment  of  moral 
approbation  thus  associated  with  the  act  by  long 
l^bit  cannot  be  suddenly  obliterated  from  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  telling  them  that  political  economy 
iias  discovered  that  to  be  wrong  which  was  formerly 
accounted  innocent  or  laudable.  Even  now  there 
are  symptoms  that  the  exhortations  of  the  Malthu- 
-aians  have  not  been  wholly  without  fruit.  It  is  an 
imdoubted  fact  that  the  number  of  weddings  has 
been  diminishing  of  late  years.  The  rapid  increase 
of  population  has  been  mainly  caused  by  diminution 
in  mortality  not  an  increase  of  marriages.  Within 
ihe  last  thirty  years  the  proportion  of  marriages  to 
the  number  of  people  has  gradually  decreased,  as  is 
i^own  by  the  tables  of  Mr.  Rickman  prefixed  to 
the  Returns  of  Population  for  1831.  In  1800  the 
weddings  in  England  were  as  1  to  123  of  the  popu* 
latioa;  1810,  as  1  to  122;  1820,  as  1  to  127;  and 
in  1830,  they  bad  fallen  to  1  in  129.* 

*  Mr.  Barton  m»,  I  bdieye,  the  first  writer  who  called  public 
.attention  totibe  decrease  in  marriages.  Thoae  who  aacribed  the 
inenaae  of  pq>iilation  to  the  increaae  of  weddings  ought  in  fair* 
I  to  hare  first  aacertained  whether,  such  increase  had  reaUj 
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Althoagh  the  number  of  marmget  bas  decveased, 
j^  owing  to  a  greater  proportkm  of  tlie  cfaildr«i 
bcnm  bemg  reared  than  formeiiyy  they  have  been  md* 
ficiently  numerous  to  cauie  a  vast  increase  of  popu* 
lation*  The  diminution  in  their  number,  therefore^ 
does  not  detract  from  the  policy  of  discouraging  im^ 
provident  unions.  But  in  addition  to  tiie  reasoDS 
already  urged  against  restrictions  on  marriages,  theta 
are  others  to  which  I  have  not  adverted* 

Apart  ftx>m  the  poverty  occasioned  by  la^  &« 
iniiies  in  densely-peopled  countries,  the  general 
Y^nion  appears  to  be,  that  matrimony  is  most  h^ 
Tourable  to  virtue.  The  idea  of  making  chastity^ 
rule  of  a  coattmunity  has  been  aba»doned  by  all  meat 
in  despair.  Nothing  less  than  the  power  of  a  super)* 
stition,  which  has  in  great  measure  ceased  to  hiM 
fiuenca  European  society,  would  be  adequito  to 

taken  place.  Tht  members  of  the  Royal  Society  were  more 
wary  in  their  dealings  with  Charles  11.,  when  he  proposed  fp 
them  the  question,  '*  For  what  reason  is  a  dead  fish  heavier  ^nut  a 
living  oner  They  weighed  the  JUk  and  Ibimd  Hiat  the  wsggiak 
aonarch  kad  deceiyed  theiki. 

.  Ab  the  conditioa  and  iiitell%en«e  of  the  working  daases  9^ 
l^roach  nearer  to  those  of  the  class  immediately  above  them,  it  i^ 
probable  that  not  only  the  number  of  marriages  but  of  births  ih 
each  femily  Will  diminish:  but  of  the  children  bom  a  gieatiSL 
proportion  wiS  attain  maturity.  Among  the  poor  a  lar^  iw 
ber  of  women  become  pregnant,,  and  a  larger  uvm^r  tabcsngftt 
while  among  the  rich  a  smaller  number  of  women  become  preg- 
nant, and  fewer  miscarry.  (Par?.  Report  on  Friendly  Soeieties, 
SesB.  1825,  p.  86.)  Among  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  Vr.  Grttft- 
>ille  states  Aat  one  woman  in  three  who  are  pregnant  invttiaMy 
ttnscarries.  .       .* 
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QOtttrol  the  strongest  of  human  passions.  A  vir« 
tuous  celibacy,  therefore,  is  hopeless,  and  matrimony 
or  vice  the  only  alternative.  To  meet  this  dilemma 
a  class  of  philosophers  has  appeared,  who  have 
sought  to  divest  marriage  of  its  impoverishing  con- 
sequences. I  am  venturing  on  delicate  ground  I 
am  aware,  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  discharge  my 
duty  to  our  present  subject  without  some  notice  of  a 
matter  that  has  excited  considerable  attention.  The 
speculations  to  which  I  am  alluding  have  certainly 
given  a  shock  to  the  public  mind,  hardly  less  than 
that  it  received  on  the  first  publication  of  the  cele- 
brated Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population. 

The  theory  that  has  been  put  forth  may,  perhaps, 
be  collected  in  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  its  most  logical  and  philosophical  ex« 
pottn<kr. 

**  Th'ere  are  two  modes  in  which  artificial  means  may  he  em- 
ployed to  make  population  and  capital  keep  pace  together: 
expedients  may  he  sought  either  to  rettrain  the  tendency  of 
population  to  increase  j  or  to  accelerate  heyond  its  natural  pace 
tiie  increase  of  capital.** — Elements  <f  Political  Ecenomy,  p.  57. 

**  If  we  maj  thus  infer  that  human  happiness  cannot  he  se- 
cured hj^  taking /oret6(0  methods  to  make  capital  increase  as 
fittt  as  population ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that 
where  hirths  take  place,  more  numerous  than  are  required  to 
uphold  a  population  corresponding  to  the  state  of  capital,  human 
happiness  is  impaired,  it  is  immediately  seen,  that  the  grand 
practical  problem  is,  to  find  the  means  of  limiting  the  number  of 
births.  It  has  also  appeared,  that,  heyond  a  certain  state  of  den- 
sity in  the  population,  such  as  to  afford  the  henefits  of  social  in- 
tercourse and  of  comhined  labour,  it  is  not  desirable  that  popu- 
lation should  increase.  The  precise  problem,  therefore,  is  to 
find  the  means  of  limiting  births  to  that  number  which  is  neces- 
z 
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f«7  tA  keep  up  lite  pofvhtm  vitbovft  incwwriiy  it" 
p.  65. 

*'  The  result  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to  secure  to  the  g^eat  body  of 

Hhe  people  all  the  kappinetswhich  U  capable  of  being  derived  from  the 

matrimonial  union,  wtthtmt  the  evils  tvAicft  a  too  rapid  increase  of 

ilmr  nttmhirt  tHVohei,    The  progresa  of  legiahition,  the  int- 

proTement  of  the  •dncaition  of  the  people,  aad  the  decay  of 

superstition  will  in  time,  it  may  be  hoped,  acconpliah  the  dtf> 

fbult  task  of  reconciling  these  important  objects." — Idem,  p.  58« 

"  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  so  long  as  men  are  produced  in 

greater  -numbers  than  can  be  fed,  there  must  be  excessire 

1  misery.    What  is  mmted  then  le,  the  means  of  prerentrngman- 

\  land,  from  iacraasing  ao  fast;  from  incrtasing  fiMter  than  food 

I  can  be  increased  to  support  them*    To  the  diecoveiy  of  thMM 

means,  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  should  be  intensely 

I  applied.     This  is  the  fiundation  of  all  improvement.    In  the 

I  mttainment  of  this  important  end,  it  is  abundantly  plain  that 

i  "Atte  is  nothing  impractieable.    There  is  nothing  iHiieh  offers 

I  any  consideraUe  difficulty,  exo^  the  pMfodieea  of  aoikiad.'* 

'  '-Supplement  to  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Editions  of  the  EnetfeUpmiim 

Britannica.     Art.  Banks  for  Savings^  p.  93. 

**  What  are  the  best  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  popii* 

lation,  when  it  cannot  go  on  unrestrained  without  prodaciiq^  onei 

or  other  of  two  most  undesirable  effects, — either  diawiag  aa 

andue  proportion  of  the  population  to  the  wur*  taishtg  rffoo^a 

or  producing  poverty  and  wretchedneaa»  it  is  not  now  the  place 

>   to  inquire.    It  is,  indeed,  the  most  important  practical  prohlaB^ 

^  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  politician  abd  moralist  can  b« 

applied.    It  has,  till  this  time,  been  miserably  evaded  by  all 

:  ihose  who  have  meddled  with  the  subject,  as  well  aa  by  al^ 

\  those  who  were  called  upon  by  their  situation  to  find  a  remedy 

for  the  evils  to  which  it  relates.    And  yet,  if  the  aupeistitioBA 

^  of  the  nursery  were  discarded,  and  the  pn'ncip/e  of  MtiHty  hip$ 

\tteadily  in  view,  a  solution  might  net  be  vexy  difficult  to  h# 

'jlbund ;  and  the  means  of  drymg  up  one  of  the  most  copioua 

i^urces  of  human  evil,  a  source  which,  if  all  other  sources  of 

evil  were  taken  away,  would  alone  suffice  to  r^ain  the  grMt 
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HMtt  of  iktman  Bein^  f)i  aiiiery,  imght  be  seen  to  be  neitiier 
4oiibtfol  DOT  difficult  to  be  apjdisd."— Ark  Co^y,  p.  261. 

**  A  parent  has  considerable  control  oyer  the  mlmttence  fund 
of  his  family,  and  an  absolute  control  over  the  nutnbert  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Aat  fund." — lUustratiom  of  Political  Economy, 

"  lliere  is  a  choice  of  three  things.  First,  to  abstain  from 
ISrteding  more  chUdren  than  are  wanted*  Secondly,  to  destroy 
the  supernumeraries  at  die  period  of  birdi,  as  is  practised  b^  thcr 
Chinese.  And,  thirdly,  to  go  on  suffering  the  oyerplus  to  perish 
by  starvation,  as  is  the  case  at  present.  To  accomplish  the  firstjf 
education  is  requisite ;  because  nneducated  people,  as  they  ap- 
proa^  the  nature  of  inferior  animals,  will  persist  in  gratifying 
tlwir  appetttes,  wholly  regardless  <^  consequences;  educated 
people,  on  the  contrary,  are  amenable  to  the  fe^ings  of  hUt* 
inanity.  The  second  propositipn  is  mischieyous,  because  the 
habit  of  destro3ring  life  destroys  all  the  finer  susceptibilities  in 
which  the  rational  ^happiness  of  human  beings  consists.  The 
t&ird  we  are  now  enduring." — State  cf  Soekty,  p.  44, 45, 

Leaving^  the  political  and  domestic  economy  of 
marriage,  I  shall  advert  to  the  next  unobjecUonabla 
r^oaedy  of  an  over-crowded  community,  namely,  emi- 
ORATiOK,  by  which  I  mean  a  national  plan  of 
colonization^  as  explained  on  a  previous  occasion 
(p.  111).  This  spears  nature's  own  prescription, 
and  is  that  by  which  she  has  peopled  and  reclaimed 
the  earth.  When  the  vessel  is  too  full  it  flows  over ; 
when  population  is  so  dense  that  it  can  neither  be 
fed  nor  employed,  it  naturally  spreads  over  a  wider 
surface.  Capital  and  industry  are  sources  of  dis- 
content and  inconvenience,  not  of  naUonal  wealthy 
unless  they  caii  be  productively  employed. 

The  principle  on  which  emigration  may  be  de* 
fended  is  this :  on  one  side  is  a  fertile  and  extensive 
z2 
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territory,  useless  to  man  for  want  of  cultivation ;  on 
the  other,  a  surplus  of  capital  and  labour  alike  value- 
less for  want  of  objects  on  which  they  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed,  bring  them  together,  and  they 
co-operate  for  the  production  of  utility,  like  two 
chemical  fluids  which,  separate,  yield  neither  heat 
nor  colour,  but  united  afibrd  both. 
'  The  chief  objections  against  emigration  are,  1.  its 
hardship;  2.  its  inefficiency;  3.  its  expense.  I 
shall  submit  a  few  brief  observations  on  each,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  a  systematic  plan  of  colonization 
is  meant,  though  the  term  emigration  is  used. 

With  respect  to  the  first  it  would  be  as  cruel  as 
unjust  either  to  force  or  seduce  a  man  from  his 
fatherland  without  regard  to  his  future  location  and 
welfare.  No  such  hardship,  ^I  believe,  was  ever  in- 
tended. The  object  sought  is  to  remove  the  indus- 
trious from  a  country  where  their  labour  is  unpro- 
fitable, where  they  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-lodged, 
and  dependent  withal,  to  another  where  they  shall 
be  emancipated  from  these  evils,  and  be  enabled  to 
transmit  the  inheritance  of  freedom  and  comfort 
they  acquire  to  their  children. 

Those  who  do  not  see  hardship  to  individuals  in 
emigration,  object  to  iU  efficiency.  They  admit  it 
might  afford  transient  relief  to  the  mother  country, 
but  they  are  apprehensive  "  the  vacuum"  it  made, 
would  be  soon  filled  up.  These  are  the  ultra  JMal- 
thusians,  who  can  see  no  good  in  the  poor-laws,  nor 
in  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  nor  of  taxes,  nor  of 
tithes ;  idl  these  they  allow  would  yield  momentary 
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eistsey  but  the  cup  of  misery  would  speedily  refiU, 
unless  the  activity  of  the  breeding  tendency  of  our 
race  was  controlled.  They  are  right  in  their  prin- 
ciple, but  extravagant  in  its  application. 

First,  ought  a  community  to  stand  still  amidst  its 
difficulties,  and  make  no  effort  to  remove  them? 
Even  transient  relief  would  be  a  point  gained.  If 
the  emigrants  were  made  more  happy,  and  those  they 
left  behind  less  miserable,  it  would  be  a  reduction 
from  the  quantum  of  wretchedness  previously  existr 
ing,  and  were  it  only  to  continue  for  a  season^  it 
would  be  worth  a  sacrifice.  No  man  would  refuse 
to  eat  a  dinner  to-day,  because  he  may  be  hungry 
to-morrow.  It  would  have  other  advantages;  it 
would  give  time  for  reflection*  The  established 
habits  of  the  people  would  not  at  once  alter ;  they 
would  not  at  once,  because  there  was  more  space,  begin 
to  marry  earlier  and  breed  faster  than  before ;  they 
irould  have  leisure  to  look  back  upon  the  evils  they 
had  escaped,  and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  better 
circumstances,  might  be  disposed  to  adopt  measures 
to  perpetuate  their  enjoyment.  The  mere  fact  of  ft 
number  of  people  annually  leaving  the  country  in 
quest  of  employment,  would  be  a  sort  of  practical 
and  trumpet-like  preaching  through  the  thousand*^ 
tofigued  press,  that  would  do  more  to  show  the  real 
Jstate  of  society,  and  enlighten  public  sentiment  on 
its  causes,  than  could  be  effected  by  the  most 
-zealous  and  well-directed  labours  of  economical 
writers  in  a  century.    I  say  nothing  of  the  capital 
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and  industry  tliat  vrovld  be  called  into  activity  fay 
the  mere  preparation,  proTision,  and  transport  of 
a  large  body  of  colonists. 

After  all,  it  is  only  the  straitened  and  redundant 
pc^on  of  the  community  that  ought  to  emirate. 
Hiose  who  are  employed  —  those  whose  circnin- 
stances  are  comfortable,  are  abready  in  thetr'pn^r 
sphere^  and  it  would  be  unwise  in  them  to  put  their 
good  fortune  to  hazard ;    but  the  remoral  of  the 
able-bodied,  who  are  permanently  unemployed,  bene- 
fits both  them  and  those  they  leave  b^nd :  froQi 
miserable  paupers  they  become  independent  yeoman. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  espense.    To  advance  twenty  or 
ihirty  pounds  to  remove  an  unemployed  labourer, 
looks  a  great  sum,  but  what  is  it  to  the  expense  of 
ills  permanent  maintenance.     Mr.  Barton  inform^ 
ms,  that  in  his  own  parish,  a  statonent  was  drawn 
out  from  the  poor-books  of  die  sums  paid  to  one 
labourer,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  ikef 
-were  found  to  amount  to  more  than  seven  hundred 
\ pounds!     How  much  cheaper,  then,  to  the  whole 
|£ommunity  to  advance  at  once  a  million  or  ten 
ffiiliions  of  money,  than  to  support  permanodtly  a 
vast  body  of  unemployed  people.     Hie  inteicst 
of  even   ten  millions  at  five  per  cent.,  is  oalj 
500,000/.  a  year.    To  supp(»rt  one  miUton  of  pcF- 
»ons  at  only  a  penny  a  day,  would  cost  in  round 
/numbers  1,500,000/,  a  year. 
I      We  can  never  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  most  ob- 
i  jectionable  part  of  our  poor-laws,  namely,  the  maia^ 
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ttoMK^  of  am  aUe*hodie4  li^iKmrer,  uaco^nected 
•vith  a  system  <^  emigration.  We  caanot  justly  d^ 
inive  him  of  his  eidstiiig  claim,  without  first  oiferiug 
4iim  aomethiDg  in  exchange.  The  parish  eaimot 
Tefnse  him  relief,  without  o£fering  him  the  alternative 
of  work  either  at  home  or  abroad,  whereby  he^may 
support  himself. 

in. — &YMFTOMS  OF  OVE&-P0PVLATI0K. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  circumstanceft 
irhich  indicate  a  permanent  excess  of  pofwkuioit* 
J'sDm  our  preceding  inquiries  it  is  evident  that  th^ 
demand  for  labour  in  all  the  great  branches  of 
ttationai  industry  is  suli^ect  to  fluctuation ;  in  €^ri* 
imlture  it  Taries  with  the  season  of  the  year;  in 
pommeree  and  manu&uliuss  it  varies,  not  only  with 
4he  season  of  the  year,  but  with  the  altemate  bmk^ 
peas  and  depression  of  trade  to  which  these  pursu& 
aie  periodically  liable.  An  occasional  excess  of 
«odcpe(^>le  arising  from  these  causes,  is  no  proof  of 
«v»-population,  it  mecely  indicates  a  reserve  of 
hbour  essential  to  the  effective  cnltivation  of  rural 
and  manufacturing  industry,  and  without  which,  i^ 
iiqpply  would  not  be  constantly  adequate  to  the  de^ 
laawL  By  an  excessof  population  is  memt  a  per^ 
manent  excess  ;  such  as  tends  to  the  diminution  oi 
fiational  wealth,  and  the  deterioration  of  thocircmm* 
tomces  of  the  great  body  of  the  peopk.  ^ 

The  dreomstances  symptomatic  of  an  excess  sf 
4his  description  are  the  followmg ;  - 
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First f  a  general  and  permaneht  depression  in  tte 
rate  of  wages.  Wages,  may  fluctuate  from  the  pe^ 
riodic  causes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  but 
they  can  only  be  permanently  depressed  by  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  an  over-stocked  market  of  industry  ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  supply  of  labour  exceeding 
the  demand. 

Secondly y  a  low  rate  of  profit  is  a  sign  of  redun- 
dancy. The  generd  tendency  of  high  profits  is 
high  wages,  and  the  contrary.  When  profits  are 
low,  it  shows  tlttt  the  channek  for  the  emfdoyment 
fii  capital  are  full^  and  consequently  that  the  supply 
of  labour  equals  or  exceeds  the  demand  which  can 
be  advantageously  cdled  into  action.  * 

Thirdly^  a  tendency  to  emigrate  indicates  an 
^excess  of  people.  Br.  Smith  has  remarked^  that 
/^man  is  the  least  exportable  of  all  commodities; 
ji^<<efi»ity  alone  will  induce  him  voluntarily  to  aban* 
4on  the  soil,  climate,  habits,  laws,  and  institutions; 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed."  We  may  be 
assured,  therefore,  if  the  industrious  emigrate  in  cooi^ 
^iderable  numbers,  it  can  only  arise  from  the  neces* 
jsity  of  finding  out  new  sources  of  employment  and 
subsistence;  from  a  conviction  of  straitened  cir-^ 
cumstances,  resulting  from  diminished  wages  and 
{MTofits ;  in  other  words,  from  a  redundancy  bf  capital 
and  industry. 

>    Fourthly  f  the  frequent  and  general  occurrence  of 
typhus,  puerperal    fever,   cholera,  dysentery,  and 
licher   doeases,  mostly  originating  in  low  diet,  in- 
sufficient clothing,  ^nd   unwholesome  lodgings  to' 
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which  the  people  have  been  compelled  to  submit 
from  extreme  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour. 

Fifthly 9  the  preyalence  of  outrages  against  pro* 
perty,  and  of  political  discontent  and  agitation.  In 
ordinary  times,  the  general  disposition  of  the  people 
is  to  refrain  from  politics  as  an  unprofitable  pursuit ; 
and  no  abstract  question  of  goyemment,  nor  even 
jezistence  of  positive  abuses,  would  be  sufficient  to 
-overcome  their  apathy,  were  they  not  accompanied 
;by  circumstances  more  nearly  affecting  their  indi- 
^vidual  condition.  But  if  they  find  their  comforts 
.and  enjoyments  gready  curtaUed,  whether  it  arises 
from  th^  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer,  or  from  the  excesi 
fd  labour  and  capital*  then  they  are  prompt  to  listen 
to  representations  of  the  misconduct  of  .their  rulers. ; 
;  Sixthly ^9Xi  increase  of  crimes  against  property, 
arising  from  general  poverty  and  privation. 
,  Seventhly  y  an  increasing  rate  of  mortidity  among 
•the.  people. 

t  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  all  these  symp* 
•toms'of  popcdation  increasing  faster  than  the  means 
pf  support  told  employment  appljr  to  England.  Th^ 
xetums  of  population  tend  to  confirm  this  tonctu- 
sion.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  population  has 
jb(»tinued  to  increase  at  neariy  a  uniform  rate,  and 
Jthe  averaige  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
^>eople  id  Great  Britain  has  been  about  one  and  a 
heK  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  per  cent.,  and 
4he  amount  of  the  four  decennary  periods  of  enume? 
irationwill  appear  from  ihe  subjoined  summary  of 
•Jir;  Rickman.  .......  i 
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POPUUkTIOV. 


WiSmT. 


ScotUiul 
Ann7^aTy,&c. 


18M. 

541,546 

1,600,008 

470,508 


10,942046 


15i 


1811. 
0^51,886 

611,788 
1,805,088 

040,500 


12,609,864 


I8S1. 

11,S6MS7 

717,438 

S,003,456 

319,900 


14,391,681 


1891. 
18,080,338 
008,836 
8,366,807 


tn,9n 


16,537,39^ 


Now,  the  qoestioa  is,  has  the  capital  and  pw- 
ductiTe  power  of  the  commiinity  increased  in  as  gveot 
«  ratio  as  the  popalatioB*  This  could  only  be  aa^ 
swered  by  a  statistical  m?estigatioQ  of  ^le  piogresB 
Of  agricultaxe,  comiaeroe,  and  mannfiBustares,  aa  in^ 
dicated  by  the  passing  of  encloiRiie  ImUs — \fMs  ht 
internal  improvements— by  the  amount  of  expoili 
and  import»--«nd  by  a  oraoparison  of  the  prices  <lf 
commodities. 

•  One  Qf  the  most  satisfactory  reaaons  for  infeifing 
that  the  people  have  not  increased  faster  than  th^ 
Mtional  resoarees  is  the  rate  of  mortality ^  which, 
during  the  last  half-century,  has  decreased  in  ftiaa^ 
markaUe  degree.  In  the  year  1780,  the  average 
irate  of  mortality  was  1  in  38  of  the  existing  popQ^ 
lation ;  In  1790, 1  in  45 ;  in  1800, 1  in  48 ;  in  laiQ^ 
1  in  64;  and  in  die  tai  years  mdbg  in  18^,  1  ki 
60.  Such  a  ^crease  of  mortalky  is  whoUy  irreoa^ 
cilable  with  any  gieat  deterioration  in  the  physical 
t»rcumstmice8  of  the  people ;  though  it  is  impc^tait 
to  rmnadk,  that  the  decrease  in  mortality  hat  bet^ 
partly  produced  by  the  discovery  of  iraccinatioii-^ 
improvements  in  the  icienoe  and  practice  of  nad^ 
'wifery,  by  the  substitution  of  accoucheurs  for 
females — better    modes    of    nursing  and  treatni^ 
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tlnldren — l>etter  habits  in  the  people — ^together  wiA 
the  diffusion  among  the  community  at  large  of  moi« 
ccHTect  knowledge  of  the  i^rts  conducire  to  health . 
«nd  longevity.  The  average  term  of  existence,  espe- 
eially  among  women,  it  is  well  known  has  greatly 
extended  of  late  years ;  and  the  assurance  oUces 
^ave  been  obliged  to  raise  the  terms  on  which  th^ 
gr&nt  life  annuities.* 

Upon  the  whoIe>  though  there  exists  no  ground 
for  indulging  in  the  exaggerated  apprehensions  which 
prevailed,  respecting  the  increase  of  population  som* 
years  since,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  we  aft 
not  sufiiciently  numerous,  either  Ibr  external  defenee^ 
or  social  happiness.  The  decline  of  wages  and  pro^ 
fits,  and  the  sharpness  of  competition,  in  every  walk 
of  life,  must  bring  home,  to  the  conviction  of  every 
tnan,  that  if  the  vesserdoes  not  overflow,  it  is  at  least, 
full  enough  for  the  general  good  of  society.  W# 
may,  therefore,  safely  abandon  the  policy  of  tWe 
statesmen  of  the  last  century,  who  were  for  granting 
^'  premiums  for  large  faonilies,*'  and  who  considered 

'   *  la  addition  to  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  text  of  diaai* 
nisbed  mortality,  another  is  (though  still  very  imperfect)  ih^ 
improved  medical  police  of  large  towns.    Prior  to  1750,  Londoa  i 
required  an  annual  supply  of  nearly  It, 000  persons   to  £11  O^j 
tiie  vdd  left  1^  the  excess  of  deaths  over  ihb  birdis ;  whereas,  i 
sf  late  yMM,  it  has  noC  obIj  Joept  up  its  own  jnaBbon,  ¥ift  | 
yielded  annually  a  yast  surplus  of  pee^.    (Barton,  0»  tk^ 
J)epreciatian  of  Labour,  p.  110.)    Great  cities  were  fonner^ 
denominated  the  gravet  of  mankind ',  but  now  they  are,  as  weQ 
as  the  country,  the  crddta. 
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an  increase  in  population,  identified  with  the  increase 
of  national  power. 

;    It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  that,  beside  the  checks 

to  population,  arising  out  of  misery  and  vice,  ther^ 

are  others  less  afflictive  to  the  feelings  in  the  difiusipa 

of  knowledge,  a  taste  for  luxuries,  habits  of  fore* 

ihought,  and  personal  dignity :  the  increase  in  thes^ 

mostly  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  means  of 

Subsistence,  and  those  causes,  which  are  likely  to 

give  an  impulse  to  the  increase  of  population.  With 

the  enlightened,   the  anxieties,  expense,    and  re* 

•traint  attendant  on  families  in  densely-peopled 

pountries,  will  mostly  operate  as  a  sufficient  restric*^ 

tion  on  improvident  marriages ;  and  it  is  only  amongv 

the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  such  indiscretions  are 

to  be  apprehended.    So  that  the  spectre  of  popula-* 

jtion  resolves  itself  into  a  defect  of  moral  culture,  and 

a  degraded  standard  of  living':  social  evils,  which  all 

glasses  have  a  common  interest  in  correcting. 

•    While  there  is  in  this,  much  to  allay  apprehen* 

sion,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  science 

of  population  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 

Wellbemg  of  society.    There  is  a  natural  tendency 

In  man  to  increase  his  species,  but  there  is  no  cor- 

f  respondent  natural  tendency  in  the  earth  to  increase^ 

;  \dM  food ;  so  that  the  tendency  of  population  to  in-» 

.crease  faster  than  subsist^ice  may  be  considered  ao 

,  iuiiom  of  social  economy.     Hence,  the  opinion  <hat 

.  ihe  resources  of  any  country  are  indefinite,  so  that 

•  the  increase  in  them  will  always  keep  pace  with  th^ 

increase  of  the  geople,  is  a  pernicious  error.      In 
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England  for  instance^  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that 
there  are  resources  for  the  maintenance  and  employ* 
ment  of  a  much  more  numerous  population.     Per* 
Jiaps  it  is  so  if  every  indtvidusd  were  to  apply  him-  i 
self  solely  to  the  raising  of  food*     But  no  rational  i 
person  would  desire  that  the  entire  community  should  I 
be  occupied  in  spade  husl>andry,  or  other  manual  / 
occupation.     Without,  however,  a  social  chcmge  of/ 
this  nature,  it  is  probable  neither  the  food  nor  em*  I 
ployment  derived  from  our  own  soil  could  be  greatly  \ 
augmented.     Commerce  and  manufactures  may  ad- 
mit of  extension,  but  the  legislative  protection  af- 
forded to  agriculture,  and  the  stimulus  of  paper- 
money  prices  have,  I  apprehend,  left  neither  in  the  ; 
enclosure  of  wastes,  nor  in  more  expensive  modes  of 
culture,  any  great  scope  for  increased  production. 
Ireland  is  differently  circumstanced,  and  industry, 
capital,  and  internal  peace,  may  e&ct  the  most 
salutary  improvements.* 

•  On  the  culture  of  Engli»h  wastes,  Mr.  Barton  says, "  Eyery 
one  knows  who  has  attended  practically  to  this  subj  ect  that  such  un* 
dertakings  have  in  many  cases  been  productire  of  loss  to  the  uii* 
dertakers.  In  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  in  my  own  immedia^ 
neighbourhood,  there. are  considerable  tracts  which  were  onco 
Roughed  aad  hare  been  subsequently  allowed  to  return  to  a 
state  of  nature.  The  traces  of  die  ploagh  are  distinctly  visible 
on  many  parts  of  these  downs,  and  there  are  some  parts  that 
have  been  in  tillage  within  the  memory  of  man.  Why  wtr€  thtf 
i^ndoned  t  Evidently  because  the  annual  jnodnoe  did-not  equd 
dw  annual  cost:  the  com  consumed  by  the  men  and  horses  emn 
fdoyed  in  working  the  land  was  more  than  the  com  grown  on  it." 
— Stattmrnt  cf  the  Growing  Excess  of  Population,  p.  17.  See  on 
the  same  subject,  Mr/Cobbett*s  Tour  in  Scotland,  pp.  99,  95, 
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Gnoitiog  a  ootmlry  k  possessed  of  latent  re* 
sources*  the  position  I  wish  to  inculcate  is  that  these 
vesources  oij^ht  to  be  fint  elieUecL  Subsistence 
^m^ht  to  precede  papulation  f  not  popuiation  subsist" 
4nee*  In  this  respect  the  policy  of  nations  and  the 
good  coiu!uct  of  individuals  coincide.  While  a  just 
$&i  prudent  man  would  not  think  of  marrying  till 
ke  had  a  fair  prospect  of  the  means  for  maintaining  a 
family ;  so  no  statesman  would  think  of  encouraging 
an  increase  of  people  till  he  had  ascertained  from  the 
high  price  of  labour  and  cheapness  of  provisions  the 
existence  of  resources  for  their  auuntenance  and  em«^ 
]^yment:  in  the  latter  case^howeyerf  no  encourage* 
Bkent  would  be  necessary,  as  population  agreeably 
irith  the  law  already  explained  would  start  forward. 
.  The  EicH  ace  only  indirectly  but  the  foor  are 
$r^tly  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  population. 
Jhd  former  are  the  buyers  of  kbour,  they  profit  by 
the  diminution  in  its  price,  caused  by  the  competition 
for  employment,  and  they  are  only  affected  by  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people,  when  that  in- 
cieaae  has  been  so  excessive  and  productive  of  miser; 
se  inteiise,  «s  lo  endanger  the  seeurity*  and  lessen^ 
fte  ehjoyment  of  their  possessions. 
^  By  exercising  a  control  over  their  numbers,  the 
industrious  have  a  complete  control  over  the  wages 
ef  labour.  Fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  capital 
eannot  infect  them ;  whether  society  is  stationary  or 
retrograde  in  wealth,  they  ean  i^ways  preserve  thetf^ 
condition  unimpaired,  by  proportioning  the  supply  oC 
the  commodity  in  which  they  deal  to  the  demand* 
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On  the  other  hand,  without  the  exercise  of  this  con- 
servative power  over  their  numbers,  no  enlargement 
of  national  resources  can  permanently  improve  their 
circumstances.  Every  addition  to  the  means  of 
employment  and  subsistence  would  only  call  into 
existence  a  corresponding  number  of  claimants  to 
participate  therein,  and  the  share  of  each  would  not 
l»e  augmented^  Society  would  be  more  numerauSp 
l»i^not  more  happy.  Even  the  best  schemes  for 
^ir  relief  and  employment,  devised  by  the  wisest 
and  most  philanthropic  individuals,  must  pr6ve 
iDusive^  unless  seconded  by  their  own  co-operative 
agency.  One  pauper  relieved  would  only  make  way 
iur another;  one  body  of  emigrants,  removed  this 
yeftr,  a  fresh  supply  to  an  equal  amount  would  offer 
themselves  next ;  while  one  swarm  of  unemployed 
labourers  is  being  located  on  the  waste,  another  is 
growing  up  to  maturity  equally  destitute.  It  is  tbe 
waifes  ixi  the  sea  following  each  other  in  endless 
siKseession. 

^  i  conclude  tberefbre  ^at  all  remedies  are  transient 
•^— all  projects  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  vain,  unless  accompanied  by  the 
exercise  of  that  pnidential  virtue  m  mdividuals.,  and 
that  policy  in  tiie  state,  which  i^all  indoee  both  to 
Concur  in  limiting  the  number  of  the  people  to  the 
means  for  their  employment  and  support. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

POOR-LAWS. 

Rigbt  of  the  Poor  to  Pariah  Relief— Their  Claiiiito  a  fourth  part 
of  Tithe—Qaeriea  of  the  Houae  of  Lorda  relatire  to  able-bodied 
Poor— ^even  Objectiona  to  Poor-lawa  anawered— Under  aa 
improred  System,  Pauperism  has  declined  relatively  to  the 
Population—Poor-lawa  not  tended  to  increase  the  Number  of 
People— Not  fostered  improvident  Habits  —Example  of  Scot- 

'  land  considered — Wor!king  Classes  of  England,  and  other 
Countries— Principles  and  Policy  of  the  Poor-laws  stated 
and  defended— Obligations  they  impose  on  the  Rich  to  iate* 
rest  themselves  in  the  state  of  the  Poor— Mendicity,  or  Poor 
Assessment  the  only  alternative — Impotence  of  general  Sys-> 
tern  of  voluntary  Charity — The  Poor  often  the  chief  Obstacle 
to  the  adoption  of  Plans  for  their  own  Benefit— Their  Condition 

..  can  only  be  improved  by  the  Interventi<m  of  the  Affluent— 
Obligationa  imposed  by  the  Laws  of  Infmticide— Provisioci 

.  fw  the  Poor  in  other  Countries— Utility  of  the  Poor-laws 
proved  by  Experience — Description  of  Persons  who  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  Parish  Relief— Police  as  well  as  Charity,  the 
object  of  Poor-laws — Suggestions  for  Improvement  of  Poor- 

.  laws — Law  of  Settlement— Unequal  size  of  Parishes — Un- 
equal Pressure  of  Poor>n^  on  real  and  chattel  Pn^iertj— 
Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis— Practical  Hints  relative  to  the 
Poor  and  Administration  of  the  Poor-laws. 

The  term  Poor  is  usually  applied  to  that  class  of 
persons  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  either 
from  inability  to  procure  employment,  or  from  sick- 
ness, old  age,  or  other  bodily  incapacity ;  whether 
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this  18  the  description  of  persons  originally  intended 
to  be  embraced  by  the  poor-laws  has  been  much 
disputed,  but  it  is  the  description  which  is  now 
generally  recognised  in  their  practical  administra^ 
tion. 

In  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  advert  to  the  only  abstract  part  of  the  subject  we 
shall  encounter,  namely,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a 
compulsory  maintenance.  If  there  be  any  social 
oUigation  to  find  employment  or  relief  for  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  it,  such  obligation  must 
be  derived  either  from  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the 
institutions  of  society. 

The  land  -is  unquestionably  the  people's,  in  their 
aggregate  capacity,  and  every  one  has  a  natural 
claim  to  live  thereon.  But  in  a  state  of  society^ 
man's  natural  claims  are  merged  in  his  civil  imrnu^ 
nities,  and  the  rights  of  each  person  are  prescribed 
by  the  laws.  In  a  state  of  natural  liberty,  every 
individual  may  claim  the  right  to  do  what  he  likes, 
or  what  he  can ;  his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
female,  or  of  that  piece  of  land  is  only  limited  by 
his  power  to  defend  his  pretension  against  all  other 
claimants.  But  in  civil  society,  the  natural  rights  of 
mere  force  have  been  superseded  by  the  rights  of 
property,  of  marriage,  and  personal  security.  It 
follows  that  the  rights  of  the  poor  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  natural  state  of  man, 
which  has  long  since  ceased,  but  by  reference  to 
existing  social  institutions. 

What  then  are  the  social  rights  of  the  poor  ?     If 
2  A 
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Lilian  has  sot  the  ncsM  of  matatattooe,  and  society 
wiU  not  rdieve  liiai,  be  orast  stanre.  B«t  the  qves- 
tioD  if.  Will  he  sUarvet  Certaialy  nol*  Seif-pre- 
senratioa  will  be  nore  ioiperative  with  iMm  tbaa 
respect  for  civil  institations.  If  he  cannot  live  m 
society,  he  will  hare  ceased  to  have  u  interest  in 
its  existence;  the  social  coa^iact  (if  it  ever  existed) 
wiU,  in  respect  of  hind,  be  dissobed  ;  aad  mendicttj, 
#r  theft  with  ks  penal  conseqneaces,  will  be  a  leaa 
evil  than  death  by  hnnger*  Rather  than  he  iliiiaM 
be  rednoed  to  this  ei^reBiitj,ia  whidi  he  has  a  para- 
Mount  interest  in  the  Tiolation  of  the  laws,  it  \ 
expedient  a  legal  provision  AenU,  be  < 
ior  his  relief,  and  to  this,  thong^  a  pauper  has  no 
elaim  as  a  matter  of  ri^it,  aad  except  as  gnaraateed 
tohhnbythelaw,  jetsocietycoaeadesitto  him  as  a 
lesser  evil  adopted  for  its  own  conserratioo* 

In  lien  of  founding  the  rig^t  of  the  poor  for  relief 
on  their  original  share  im  the  soil  of  the  coitntrj,  it 
has  been  attempted  to  establish  their  daim  to  parish 
aid  as  the  compensation  they  reeetred  for  tiie  losrea 
they  sostained  at  the  Reformation,  in  eonsefoeaee  of 
the  new  di^K)SftioB  of  ecclesiastical  pr(^)erty.  That 
the  poor  wore  or^;inaUy  entitled  to  a  fourth,  or  i 
other  fraction  of  the  tithe,  is  tti  opimoAi 
by  many  eminent  anthorities.  Dr.  B«m,  in  las 
Jus^ce  of  the  Peaee,  published  m  1754,  admiU  the 
n^P^^t^iw^  of  the  poor  was  anciently  an  eeclesaaa- 
tkal  dnty;  that  a  Iborth  part  d  the  tithes  of  pa* 
rishes  was  or^;inally  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and 
dtftiibttted  by  the  biihop  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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chun^wardein  uid  other  prmcipal  inhabitants ;  and 
that  aft^rwards^  when  the  tithes  of  parishes  became 
Impropriated  to  religious  honses,  these  societies  con- 
tributed towards  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Bkckstone 
s^ees  in  this  Tiew  of  the  subject^  and  admits  that  the 
relief  of  the  poor  was  among  the  "  purposes  for  which 
th€^  payment  of  tithe  was  originally  imposed"  (^Com- 
m^tariesy  b.  i.  chap,  ii.)  And  indeed  the  fact  of  the 
ancient  fourfold  division  of  tithes  is  confirmed  by  the 
existing  practice  in  several  parts  of  Ireland;  the 
Bishops  of  Clonfert  and  Kilda^e  continuing  to  re- 
ceive their  fourth  or  quarta  pars  of  tithes  in  several 
parishes  of  their  dioceses. 

But  admitting  all  this,  it  goes  little  way  to  esta- 

Uiah  the  right  of  the  poor  to  reHef>  except  such  as 

^y  derive  from  existing  laws.     Next  to  ibund- 

ing  the  claim  to  any  immunity  on  fu^ural  right,  the 

most  puerile  expedient  is  to  seek  to  establish  it  upon 

some  usage  existing  centuries  ago,  and  which  has 

been  superseded  by  subsequent  acts  of  legislation 

acquiesced  in  for  ages  by  the  whole  community. 

£xisting  laws  alone  prescribe  individual  rights,  and 

the  laws  have  wisely  provided  in  order  to  prevent 

unceasing  strife  and  litigation,  that  various  claims 

shall  be  for  ever  foreclosed  union  enforced  within 

determinate  periods;   as,  for  instance,  a  claim  ta 

debt  and  other  chattel  interests  cannot  be  established 

unless  enforced  within  four,  five,  (x  six  years,  and 

even  a  right  to  real  property  is  lost  if  forty  years  in 

abeyaiK^e.     How  valueless  then  must  be  any  claim 

to  tithe  founded  on  their  apportionment  and  appro- 

2  A  2 
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priation  in  the  thirteeath  and  fourteen^  centuries  1 
The  nobility  might  almost  with  as  much  justice  seek 
to  re-establish  their  claim  to  the  personal  services  of 
the  poor-*to  reduce  them  a  second  time  to  serfship, 
as  the  latter  found  a  proprietary  claim  on  usages^ 
contemporary  with  the  feudal  system. 

It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  a  compulsory  poor- 
rate  was  imposed  as  a  compensation  or  substitute  for 
any  loss  the  poor  sustained  at  the  Reformation.  The 
celebrated  act  of  1601  was  not  passed  till  seventy 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and 
was  intended  to  meet  the  overwhelming  evil  of  vaga^^ 
bondage  and  mendicity  which  proceeded  much  more 
from  the  abolition  of  vassalage  than  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses.  The  poor-rate  is  in  fact  the 
price  paid  by  the  community  [for  the  emancipation 
of  all  its  members  from  personal  bondage.  While 
feudality  continued,  the  poor  were  unknown  as  a 
body;  beggars  and  vagrants  there  were  seeking  ca^ 
^ual  relief  from  conventual  and  other  bodies;  but 
there  was  no  national  poor ;  they  only  began  when 
villans^e  was  abolished  and  villains  acquired  the 
rights  of  freemen  without  the  habits  of  industry  and 
forethought  which  their  new  condition  required,  and 
which  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  by 
a  parish  assessment  for  their  relief. 

The  description  of  persons  mtended  to  be  embraced 
by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  has  been  much  disputed, 
and  some  writers  have  contended  that  the  poor  have 
sustained  an  injustice,  either  by  the  interpretation  of 
this  statute,  or  the  acts  subsequently  passed  for  im-» 
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proving  its  practical  administration.  The  clause  in 
the  act  bearing  on  this  point  is  the  following,  and 
concisely  describes  the  persons  to  whom,  and  the 
mode  in  which  parochial  aid  shall  be  given : 

**  The  churchwardens  and  overseers,  with  the  con- 
sent of  two  justices,  shall  take  order,  from  time  to 
time,  for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such 
whose  parents  shall  not,  by  the  said  churchwardens 
and  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  be  thought 
able  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children ;  and  for 
setting  to  work  all  such  persons,  married  or  unmar- 
ried, having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  using 
no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living 
by ;  and  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  hnpo- 
tent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being 
poor  and  not  able  to  work.'' 

The  duties  of  parish  officers  clearly  appear,  then, 
to  have  been  restricted  to  the  three  following  specific 
objects :  1.  Setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  those 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  maintain  them.  2.  Set- 
ting to  work  all  persons  having  no  income  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  using  no  ordinary  trade  to  get 
their  living  by.  3.  The  necessary  relief  of  the  lame, 
old,  and  others  being  poor  and  unable  to  work.  Thus 
it  clearly  appears  this  was  an  act  for  en/arcing  in- 
dustry ^  not  for  encouraging  idleness.  No  one  was 
to  be  relieved,  either  child  or  adult,  except,  if  able, 
by  setting  to  work.  The  modern  practice  of  grant- 
ing money  allowances  without  equivalent  labour  to 
able-bodied  persons,  and  thereby  creating  a.  band,  of 
parish  pensioners,  was  certainly  never  contemplated 
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by  the  authors  of  this  celebrated  piece  of  legisi- 
lation. 

Upon  this  point  has  arisen  the  great  difficulty  m 
the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  namely,  whether 
a  parish  is  bound  to  relieve  or  find  employment  for 
all  able-bodied  persons,  who  are  willing  but  unable 
to  procure  work. 

Now  this  is  a  case,  I  apprehend,  which  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  Between  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  present  exists  this  important 
distinction ;  thelflifficulty  in  the  former  was,  ashasbeea 
shown  in  the  preliminary  history  of  the  poor,  to  compd 
men  to  work ;  the  difficulty  is  now  to  find  them  work 
io  do.  The  idea  of  an  able-bodied  person  willing  to 
lalxmr  but  unable  to  get  employment  was  never  en- 
tertained by  Lord  Burleigh  and  his  contemporaries. 
The  object  of  their  great  measure  was  to  meet  the 
evil  of  idleness  and  vagabondage  which  grew  out  of 
the  decline  of  feudality.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the 
obligation  (if  it  exist)  of  parishes  to  relieve  or  find 
^nployment  for  able-bodied  paupers  has  grown  en- 
tirely out  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  society,  and 
Hmt  as  these  circumstances  did  not  exist  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  the  act  passed  in  her  reign  could  not 
bave  been  framed  to  meet  them.  Whether  the  law 
imposes  this  obligation,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me  to  offer  an  opinion,  when  the  highest  authorities 
are  in  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but  I  shall,  in  the  sequeU 
endeavour  at  least  to  establish  its  expediency,* 

*  A  solution  of  tbe  legal  difficulties  intolved  in  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  would  probably  lead  to  important  modifications  in  the 
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II. — OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  POOR-LAWS. 

Upon  hardly  any  question  of  national  interest  has 
there  been  so  much  discussion  as  the  poor-laws; 
individuals  the  most  enlightened  have  wavered  in 
their  opinions,  and  even  now,  the  public  mind  is 
divided  on  their  policy.  After  much  inquiry,  I  think, 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  their  institution  preponde- 
rate; and  that,  of  a  choice  of  evils,  they  are  the  least. 
The  argument  which  weighs  most  with  me,  and  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  sequel,  is  a 
cpnviction,    that   the   poor-laws,    under  judicious 

'  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing questions  submitted  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
ito€iejudg^: 

^  <*  1.  06ea  the  4Sd  filiSE.  o.  €,  or  aay  other  la^,  audioriae  mftgili- 
Jtrates  to  olrder  any  relief  to  be  gWen  to  poor  persons  wfaoard  not 
juble  to  worlc,  or  to  afford  them  -any  assistance  except  by  procurii^ 
some  emplo3nnent  for  them  where  employment  can  be  obtained! 
"  2.  If  it  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  employment  cannot  be 
jMTOOuced  within  a  reastmable  distanoe  of  the  parish  to  which 
aUe-bodied  peraoos  belong,  w^  magistrates  in  such  oases  be 
authorized  to  #r4<«rrfi/^/ 

.  "3.  When  al^-])odie4  poor  persons  can  maintain ^dy  »  paijfc 
joi  their  family  by  the  w^ges  of  their  labour,  are  magistrates  9Xtr 
thoriaed  to  osd^  any  xeUef  to  be  given  to  them  for  the  mainte^ 
Aance  of  such  of  their  cMdren,  not  being  able  to  work,  as  they 
fiffisnot  maintain  ?''^7Wf2  Report  of  the  Lords*  Cowundttee  on  th$ 
Poor-JMPt,  April  S2, 1831.  ^ 

;  The  Report  of  the  Ho.use  of  Commons  in  lasa,  on  the  lEo^ 
jkloyment  and  Payment  ef  able-bodied  Labourers  from  the  Bixa^ 
nte,  drawn  up  by  Lioid  J.  Russell,  o^itains  viduable  eluoida- 
taons  of  the  main  points  oomjuised  in  these  queries* 
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administration,  may  be  made  more  effective,  than 
any  other  system  which  has  yet  been  devised  for  re- 
ducing to  their  lowest  amount,  if  not  entirely  ex- 
tirpating the  evils  of  indigence,  and  rendering  the 
poor  independent  of  gratuitous  aid.  If  this  result  be 
attainable,  it  obviates  the  strongest  objection  against 
them ;  before,  however,  enlarging  upon  it,  I  shall 
submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  arguments  usually 
urged  against  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor.* 

I.  It  aggravates  the  evil  it  is  meant  to  alleviate, 
by  fostering  an  indigent  class. 

Now,  the  practical  answer  to  this  is,  whether, 
tinder  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  has  increased,  relatively  to  the  rest 
of  the  conamunity.  During  the  last  thirty  years, 
population  has  increased  at  tbe  rate  of  one-and-a- 
half  percent,  per  annum ;  and  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained is,  whether  pauperism  has  increased  in  4 

*  Public  opinion  began  to  set  strongly  against  the  poor-laws, 
after  the  pablioatum  of  Sir  F.  Eden's  great  work,  in  1797,  and 
tiie  Ettay  on  Population,  by  Mr.  Malthas.  There  has  been  latelj 
a  reaetion;  it  began,  I  belieye,  with  Mr.  Black,  the  intelli* 
gent  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  showed,  that,  with- 
out the  pressare  of  pariih  assessment,  the  rich  would  concern 
tihemaelFea  little  about  bettering  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
elastes.  The  question  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland,  and  the  Re* 
ports  of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  are  likely  again  to  bring 
the  entire  aystem  under  consideration.  From  what  I  have  seen 
t»f  the  Commissioners'  Reports,  they  appeiiur  directed  more 
against  abuses  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  poor-laws, ' 
than  the  general  policy  of  their  institution* 
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higher  proportion.  If  pauperism  has  only  kept  pace 
with  population,  it  is  a  presumption,  the  evil  has  not 
been  aggravated  by  poor-laws.  Of  the  relative  iuf- 
crease  of  pauperism^  we  may  form  a  conclusion  from 
statements  laid  before  parliamentary  committees. 
From  the  tables  of  Mr.  Nimmo  {ParL  Papers^ 
vol.  vii.  Sess.  1830),  it  appears  the  number  of  pau- 
pers, in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  is  only 
about  the  same  at  present  as  in  1688,  and  is  con- 
siderably less  than  at  several  intermediate  periods 
from  that  time.  Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  re- 
lative progress  of  Pauperism  and  Population,  from 
1688  to  1831. 


Yeaj«, 

ReUered, 

Population. 

Ratio. 

1688    .    .    .     . 

563,964 

5,800,000 

9-4 

1766    .    . 

695,177 

7,728.000 

11-3 

1784    .     ,     , 

818,151 

8,016,000 

9-8 

179«    .     . 

955,3f6 

8,695,000 

9-7 

1801    .    . 

— , 

8,872,980 

1803    .     .    . 

1,040,716 

9,168,000 

8.8 

1811    .     .     . 

— 

10,791,115 

1813    .     .     . 

1,361,903 

11,028,425 

8-0 

1814    .     •     . 

1,353,995 

11,147,080 

8-2 

1815    .     .     . 

1,275,974 

11,265,735 

8.8 

1821    .     .     . 

— 

11,977,663 

9-3 

1831    .     .     , 

1,«75.974 

12,300,000 

9-6 

From  this  i 

•epr 

esentation  it 

is  clear,  paup 

lerism  hai 

not  augmented  relatively  to  the  population  during 
the  last  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  relieved,  occasionally  and 
permanently,  has  fluctuated  between  8  in  100  to 
12  in  100  of  the  entire  community. 
In  the  year  endmg  25th  March,  1831,  the  expen- 
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4Uure  of  poor-rates  in  Englaild,  hoi  decreased  one 
^per  ceQt.;  in  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1832,  it 
iiad  ii^reased  three  p^  cent :  the  increase  in  the  last, 
jarising  probably  from  a  more  lenient  administratioH 
.of  the  poor-laws,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
jrural  districts.  The  poor  expenditure  has  increased 
much  more  rapidly  in  Wales  than  England  during 
ihe  last^  two  years. 

^  There  is  another,  and  perhs^i^  xmae  authoUic, 
jnode  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  of  asceiv 
4»ining  the  relative  increase  of  p^uperisn.  The 
earliest  official  returns  of  the  a^iount  of  the  poor 
assessment,  are  for  the  year  1748 ;  but  as  the  prei- 
sure  of  the  poor  assessment  varies  with  the  price  of 
bread,  it  is  not  an  abcurate  criterion  of  the  previi- 
lence  of  pauperism  ;  the  only  safe  criterion,  is  tl^e 
poor  assessment  converted  into  equivalent  quarters 
of  corn,  at  the  average  market-price. .  J'or  the  ap- 
plication of  this  test,^^  the  subjoined  statement  has 
lt)een  drawn  up ;  it  exhibits,  at  dififeireiit  pei*iods,  the 
amount  of  the  sums  solely  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor  (exclusive  of  county  rates,. l9,wl chaises, 
militia  expenses,  &c.),  the  price  of  wheat  per  quar- 
ter, with  the  number  of  quarters  at  that  price,  equi- 
valent to  the  poor  expenditure,  and  the  increase  per 
cent.,  as  measured  by  corn,  during  each  intervening 
period.  The  imperial  bushel  was  adopted  in  1826, 
and  the  equivalent  number  of  quarters  in  1830,  in 
that  measure,  was  only  2,099,831,  which  I  have 
reduced  to  the  Winchester,  to  correspond  to  the 
standard  of  the  preceding  items.     The  data  have 
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been  chiefly  taken  from  Pari,   Paper,    No.  ift, 
Sess.  1830.* 


1748 
1776 
IBOS 
1820 
1830 


Expended  in 

ReUefofthe 

Poor. 

Price  of 

Wheat 

per  quarter 

£ 

s.     d. 

689,dn 

27  il 

1,530,800 

45  — 

4,orr,8W 

56    5 

6,958,445 

65    7 

6,829,048 

64     3 

Eqairalent 

Quarters  of 

Wheat. 

Zncreaae 
per  Cent. 

ImareaBdi 
per  Cent." 
perAnjMual 

494,S07 

_  ; 

6W,355 

38 

us   ' 

1443,101 

112 

4  A'    '■ 

2,1^2,016 

47 

«',f   '■ 

2,167,890 

n 

Oft      ^ 

This  statement  presents  a  briefy  but  lucid  viei^ 
of  the  woFktng  of  the  poor-laws  for  the  last  eighty*, 
two  years.  Tlie  period  of  the  greatest  increase  of 
pauperism  appears  to  have  been  from  1776  to  1&09, 

*  It  is  calculated,  that  two-thirds  of  the  ezpendxture  ia  the 
relief  of  the  poor  vaiy  with  the  price  of  com.  But  if  we  com^- 
jpare  dear  and  cheap  years,  we  shall  find  that  two-thirds  of  the 
poor  expenditure  do  not  yarj  with  the  prices  of  corn.  Th^ 
m^inge  expenditure  m  the  three  years  1812-13-14,  i^ra 
6j400,000£.,  with  com  at  102f .  per  quarter ;  &e  arerage  qk^ 
penditure  of  the  three  years  1827-8-9,  was  6,300,000/.,  wi^ 
com  at  57s.  per  quarter.;  but,  supposing  pauperism  to  havB 
t>een  stationary  in  the  interval  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  cost  of 
the  poor  to  hare  declined  with  the  cost  of  com,  the  poor 
ezpe&ditiire  in  the  latter  period,  ought  to  hare  amovnted  to 
4^300,000/.,  in  Beu  of  6,300,000/.  This  difference  is  not  to  b» 
accounted  for  entirely,  as  one  writer  has  supposed  (^Hint$  •» 
the  Practical  Administration  of  the  Poor-laws),  by  the  increase 
of  pauperism ;  but  by  the  fact,  that  parish  allowances  do  not 
rary  with  the  prices  of  com :  in  cheap  years,  the  poor  recdrd 
too  nnich ;  iii  dear  ones,  sot  eoovgh. 
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when  it  increased  112  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  4-^  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this  interval  of 
twenty-sev^n  years,  were  the  war  with  America  and 
the  first  French  revolutionary  war.  The  interval 
from  1803  to  1820,  included  the  second  French  war, 
and  pauperism  increased  47  per  cent.,  or  2  ^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  increase,  compared  with  the  preceding  period. 
From  1820  to  1830,  a  period  of  peace,  pauperism 
increased  24  per  cent.,  or  not  exceeding  ^  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

My  conclusions  from  this  representation  are,  that 
during  the  war,  neither  the  attention  of  the  public* 
nor  the  legislature,  was  fixed  on  the  poor-laws,  and 
consequently,  they  were  lavishly  and  unwisely  ad- 
ministered. After  the  peace  of  1815,  they  were  a 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry  and  discussion;  in  the 
year  1817,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which,  Mr.  W.  Sturges  Bourne  was  chairman,  made 
a  very  elaborate  and  able  report  on  the  tendency 
.and  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  Though  some 
of  the  positions  in  this  report  may  be  disputed,  it 
abounded  in  many  salutary  suggestions,  and  upon 
it  was  founded  the  important  act  of  1819,  by  which 
parishes  yrere  empowered,  among  other  improve- 
ments, to  appoint  mans^ing  vestries  and  assistant 
overseers.  The  e£Pect  of  these,  and  other  alterations 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  and  auditing  parish  accounts, 
was  signally  evinced  in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  dur- 
^g  which,  pauperism  increased  at  a  less  rate  than  one 
quarter  per  cent,  while  population  increased  at  the 
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rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum.  From 
the  inquiries  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1817| 
it  appeared  that  the  increase  in  the  gross  amount  of 
the  parish  assessment,  from  1776  to  1815,  had  arisen 
in  a  much  greater  degree  from  the  increase  of  law 
charges,  removals,  church  rate,  and  county  rate, 
than  from  the  increased  expenditure  in  the  fnainte* 
nance  of  the  poor. 

Were  we  to  inquire  I  feel  confident  we  should 
find  that  the  income  from  poor-rates  has  not  in« 
creased  in  a  ratio  with  the  national  income,  or  with 
the  rental  of  the  country,  or  with  the  incomes  de« 
rived  from  profits  and  wages.  Such  comparisons 
are  superfluous.  Enough,  I  think,  has  been  ad-^ 
duced  to  demonstrate  that  an  increase  of  pauperism  is 
not  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  the  poor-laws ; 
but  that  under  judicious  administmtion  they  may  be 
made  subservient  to  a  diminution  in  its  amount,  as  is 
shown  by  pauperism  having  declined  relatively  to 
the  increase  of  population.  The  attempt  to  back 
Out  of  the  vicious  system  which  was  suffered  to 
creep  in  during  the  war  has  not  been  unaccompanied 
with  evil.  A  sharper  administration  of  the  poor-* 
laws,  combined  with  reductions  in  wages,  have  doubt* 
less  been  the  main  causes  of  the  incendiarisms  and 
insubordination  in  the  rural  districts.  Paupers,  like 
any  other  class,  are  tenacious  of  advantages  they 
have  once  possessed.  But  the  allowance  system, 
and  other  abuses,  which  appear  either  to  have 
originated  or  been  greatly  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  and  fluctuating  value  of  bread  from 
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1795^to  1815  may,  I  appr^enV,  be  idsBmed  in  con-i 
jipictioD  with  a  national  plan  of  emigratioDy  or  other 
^leyjating  circumstaiicey  without  leamg  behind  the 
iieveingeful  feeliDgs  lately  manifested.  Let  us  pro- 
ved t^  the  next  objectioa  against  poor-'laws. 

II.  That  they  encottiage  improm^ent  maniaget; 
and  ca^se  the  poor  to  rely  on  the  parish  radier  t^an 
their  own  good  conduct. 

'■  Ad^  system  which  should  haire  this  tendency  would 
be  j  ustly  o^iectionable.  Self-dependence—depend- 
^ce  pn  tbeir  own  forethonght  and  industry-^^not 
the  papsh — are  the  only,  guarantees  6f  the  hap- 
piness of  the  working  classes.  I  doubt  whether 
the  poor-laws  have  tended  to  diminish  this  self-de- 
pendence. I  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  and  the 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses  before  parliamentary  committees,  ihait  any 
man  was  ever  induced  to  marry  fr(»n  knowing  that 
ibe  parish  would  relieve  him,  provided  he  was  un- 
aUe  to  maintain  his  family.  Bad  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-laws  may  have  been,  the  prospect 
of  a  workhouse  or  parish  allowance  has  never  been 
•0  inviting  as  to  encours^  any  one  to  marry  upon  the 
strength  of  iU  The  workhouse  when  any  one  had 
80  much  thought  about  the  future  as  to  contemplate 
it  as  a  resource  to  fall  back  up<m  for  himsdf 
and  children,  would  certainly  operate  rather  to 
check  than  to  promote  matrimony.  In  short,  the 
poor-laws  have  prevented  the  labouring  clasaes  from 
being  so  far  depressed  as  to  be  altogether  reckless 
of  the  future,  from  a  conviction  that  their  lot  could 
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iioi  be  worse ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  more 
prudence  on  the  subject  of  wedlock.  This  view  is 
cbh&roed  by  the  decrease  in  weddings  ^see  p.  335,) 
Aring  the  hist  half-century,  and  this  decrease,  be  it 
ifemembered  has  been  unaccompanied  with  any  m* 
dri^ase  of  illegitimate  births. 

'  The  distinction  made  between  the  mamed  and 
hmgh  in  granting  allowances  for  children  appears  ft 
WTt  of  bounty  on  marriages ;  but,  without  defend^ 
mg  this  practice  I  should  hardly  think  it  has  tempted 
many  to  marry.  Marriages  have  been  sometimes 
promoted  by  the  repehensible  conduct  of  parish-^ 
Gfl&eers,  who,  in  order  to  evade  the  settlement  of  a 
f«nale  pauper  or  her  illegitimate  child,  have  effected 
a  matek,  and  thereby  in  lieu  of  one  claimant  have 
Burdened  the  community  perhaps  with  half-a* 
dozen. 

To  general  imputaticms  of  improvidence  against  the 
vorkiog  classes  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  po- 
gress  of  savings-banks  and  firiendly  societies. 
'  ill.  They  have  given  an  artificial  impulse  to  popu* 
lalion,  increasing  it  beyond  the  means  of  permanent 
empkyment  and  subsistence. 
'  This  is  cme  of  the  greatest  misrepresentations  to 
nhich  the  poor-laws  have  been  exposed,  and  is  en< 
tkely  controverted  by  facts.  About  the  period  of 
passing  the  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1601,  there  are 
symptoms  of  population 'being  on  the  increase  (see 
p.  58) ;  but  dunng  nearly  the  whole  of  the  150 
years  that  subsequently  elapsed,  it  remained  either 
stationary  or  slowly  augmented*     It  was  only  about 
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1770  that  population  made  a  Btait,  chiefly  from  our 
unrivalled  mechanical  inventions,  and  consequoit 
rapid  extension  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry.  Down  to  1795  the  general  complaint  was, 
not  that  the  poor-laws  had  increased  population  and 
lowered  wages,  but  that  they  had  diminished  it,  and 
raised  wages.  Mr.  McCulloch  cites  many  authori- 
ties (Political  Economy 9  second  edition,  p.  413)^  to 
show  that  this  was  the  general  impression  among 
public  writers  of  the  period  to  which  I  refer  of  the 
tendency  of  the  poor-laws.  Mr.  Young,  in  parti- 
cular, in  his  Farmer's  Letters^  laments  the  opera- 
tionu)f  the  law  of  settlement,  as  ^'  tending  strongly 
to  prevent  an  increase'*  of  the  labouring  poor,  in 
which,  he  thinks,  consists  the  ^'strength  of  the 
state ;"  and  this]  opinion  we  have  seen  (p.  90,)  was 
embraced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Price,  and 
other  eminent  persons.  So  far  as  the  poor-laws  had 
any  influence  on  population,  it  is  likely  they  tended 
to  retard  rather  than  accelerate  ito  mcrease.  The 
notion  that  they  offered  a  bounty  on  marriages  has 
been  questioned  in  the  preceding  answer;  butwhile^ 
on  the  one  hand,  they  had  no  influence  in  this  di-» 
rection,  it  is  probable  that  persons  of  property  sooa 
became  convinced,  after  the  establishment  of  a  com* 
pulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  that  their  interests 
were  opposed  to  a  rapid  increase  in  their  number  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  was  the  constant  policy, 
during  Uie  last  century,  of  landlords  and  farmers,  by 
pulling  down  of  cottages  and  other  expedients,  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  poor  persona 
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Carrying:  aod  setting  m  tkeir  pftrishes  (Farmer^i 
Letters,  pp,  dOO-*-^302>,  lest  it  aboald  ccmtribute  to 
the  increftf  e  of  their  rates. 

The  <^jeetioii  I  am  con^ering  is  quite  maecoa^ 
eilahlewi^  the  progress  of  populatbii  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  :  in  the  former^  a  compulsory  poor-rate 
has  made  little  progress,  yet  popnhttion  has  increased 
as  fast  a^  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  latter,  there  is 
no  provision  for  indigence,  and  population  has  aug^ 
mented  at  afar  more  rapid  rate  than  in  England. 

IV.  Had  the  poor  not  been  tempted  to  place  a 
deeeitfnl  trust  in  pariah  assistance,  their  natural  sa^ 
gacity  would  have  led  them  to  act  with  prudence 
and  consideration,  and  prevented  them  multiplying 
their  numbers  beyond  the  demand  for  them. 

I  have  partly  replied  to  this  objection  in  the  last, 
by  remarking  that  population  has  not  increased  faster 
in  En^and  than  in  other  conntries  where  no  poor- 
laws  are  in  operation.  Those  who  calculate  on  the 
mOre  efficient  exerdae  of  the  prudential  virtues,  in 
the  absence  of  poor-laws,  are  not  accurately  in- 
formed  of  iAur  charact^  ci  the  labouring  classes. 
That  portioa  of /the  industrious  CMrders  who  chiefly 
become  objects  of  parish  relief,  are  very  little  under 
the  influence  of  prudence;  and  no  system  of  civil 
polity,  I  fear,  would  be  wise  enough  to  subject 
them  t9  it.  As  to  ihefuturey  they  never  Uiink  about 
it  at  all ;  thisy  never  look  beyond  the  wedk,  the  day, 
or  even  the  next  meaL  It  lA  very  strange,  but  the 
affluent  often  live  under  more  constant  apprehen-. 
sion  of  want  than  the  needy.  The  apprehension  of 
2b 
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loss  of  rank  in  socvety,  for  instance,  is  more  terrible 
to  the  wealthy  than  the  apprehension  of  famine  to 
the  indigent.  Rich  men  often  destroy  themselves 
rather  than  part  with  their  carriages  and  champagne ; 
but  the  poor  lose  their  mutton,  their  beer,  and  even 
the  bed  from  under  them,  and  live  on.  Want  dulk 
the  faculties ;  habit  accustoms  to  privations.  The 
evils  of  poverty  do  not  appal  those  who  have  en- 
dured these  ievils  from  infancy.  Order  and  cleanli- 
ness, the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life,  do  not 
appear  essential  to  those  who  never  enjoyed  them. 
Before  men  can  be  made  apprehensive  of  the  future, 
they  must  be  made  comfortable  for  the  present.  It 
is  the  pressure  of  actual,  not  the  dread  of  pro- 
spective evil,  that  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  poor, 
and  forms  the  incentive  to  industry. 

V.  In  Scotland  there  are  no  poor-laws,  and  the 
working  classes  are  more  moral  and  independent 
than  in  England. 

This  is  slightly  incorrect,  both  in  fact  and  infer- 
ence. 1.  There  are  poor-laws  in  some  of  the  towns 
of  Scotland,  and  where  there  is  no  compulsory  assess- 
ment for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  there  are  voluntairy 
contributions;  2,  The  two  countries  do  not  admit 
of  exact  comparison.  Scotland  may  be  considered 
a  young  country,  which  only  began  to  develop  its 
resources  after  thorough  incorporation  with  England » 
subsequent  to  tlie  rdt>ellion  of  1745  :  since  theh  it 
has  been  in  what  Adam  Smhh  caUs  the  pro- 
gTessive  state,  the  most  favourable  of  any  to  the  in- 
dustrious classes;  but  let  it  advance  to  the  sta- 
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tionary,  when  capital  and  labour  are  redundant,  and 
it  will  lose  its  points  of  superiority.  3.  The  moral 
superiority  of  the  Scotch  may  be  conceded  to  their 
parochial  schools,  but  their  superior  independence 
of  character  may  be  doubted,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  is  not  attested  by  the  numerous  specimens 
which  appear  in  the  south  of  England.  Porerty, 
however,  it  is  admitted^  is  not  fiatvourable  to  inde- 
pendence of  demeanour,  and  it  is  possible  ^^  the 
Saxon"  may  have  lost  something  of  his  ancient 
**  pride  of  port,"  though  this  may  be  more  justly 
ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  wages  than  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poor-laws. 

VI.  The  right  of  the  poor  to  a  maintenance  is  in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  private  property ;  since, 
as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  the  poor,  they 
may  ultimately  become  so  numerous  as  to  absorb 
rents,  tithes,  and  profits. 

A  speculative  apprehension  never  likely  to  be 
realized !  An  assessment  for  the  poor  is  no. more 
inconsistent  wtdi  the  right  of  private  property,  than 
a  church-rate  or  government  tax,  and  like  these  will 
continue  to  be  paid  as  long  as  people  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  it  and  no  longer.  That  it  will  not 
continue  indefinitely  to  increase  is  proved  by  ex-^ 
perience.  The  poor-rates  attained  their  maximum 
anterior  to  1 820,  since  which  they  have  not  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  population. 

VII.  They  weaken  the  natural  affections,  and  su* 
persede  the  obligation  imposed  oa  the  members  of 
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a  &mily  to  oo-operate  for  teir  muttial  support  ni 
old  a%e  and  misfortune. 

A  commentary  wholly  at  rariance  with  the  text. 
The  very  charter  of  the  poor-laws,  the  4dd  of  l^tza^ 
beth,  enfcMxses  the  ties  of  nature  by  requinng  parents 
and  grand  parents  to  maintain  their  children  through 
infancy,  disease,  and  accident;  and  vice  vend^ 
children  are  bound  to  support  their  distressed  parents 
in  need,  if  of  sufficient  ability.  The  practice  accords 
with  the  law.  It  is  deoned  the  consummation  ct 
baseness,  of  pride,  and  meanness  for  a  rich  man 
to  suffer  his  poor  relatives  to  be  dependent  on  the 
parish,  or  live  or  die  in  a  workhouse ;  and  a  dread 
of  this  salutary  opprobrium  has  often  prevented  a 
fate  which  mere  consanguineous  ties  would  have 
been  too  feeble  to  accomplish. 

VIII.  It  has  deadened  private  benevolence,  and 
^Hhe  charity  of  law  has  superseded  the  charities  of 
both  home  and  neighbourhood." 

A  sufficiency  of  objects  to  keep  alive  benevolence, 
in  addition  to  Uiose  mUiin  the  scope  of  ^  poor- 
laws.  But  what  kind  of  benevolence  is  intended 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  ?  If  ^at  of  almsgiving,  it  is  the 
parent  of  mendicity,  vice,  and  imposture ;  if  that  of 
Christmas  doles,  it  is  <^ten  only  the  ostentation  of 
humanity,  which  at  once  flatters  pride  and  generates 
servility.  Where  benevolence  is  more  pure  it  is  a 
virtue  of  irregular  exercise— -often  difficult  to  rouse 
into  action^  too  late  firequently  ior  its  office — in 
excess,  or  unequal  to  its  purpose.     The  *^  charity  of 
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law'*  is  much  more  regular  and  discriminative ;  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  emergency— its  offices  are  those 
of  duty  and  necessity,  which  nether  confer  favour 
Bor  impose  obligation.  Under  such  a  system  the 
charities  of  ''home  and  neighbourhood"  must  as- 
suredly be  cemented,  binding  as  it  does  in  a  common 
mterest  and  prescribed  locality  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  {MTOsperous  and  unhappy. 

IX.  They  degrade  and  demoralize  the  working 
classes. 

A  popular  error,  propagated  from  writer  to  writer 
and  talker  to  talker  without  inquiry  or  reflection. 
It  can  be  no  disgrace  to  receive  what  the  law  allows. 
If  it  be  unpleasant  to  take  what  no  services  have 
earned,  the  poor  have  the  rich  and  noble,  and  the 
spiritual  to  keep  them  in  countenance.  But  to  the 
point. — ^Ask  travellers  where  they  found  most  mean- 
ness and  mendicity,  or  if  they  found  the  workpeople 
in  any  country  more  independent  than  in  England  ? 
They  are  dutiful  and  respectful ;  but  not  servile : 
they  have  not  the  coarseness  of  the  American  "help,'' 
nor  the  suppleness  of  the  Italian,  but  domestic  ser*- 
vants  and  operatives  mostly  know  thdr  office  and 
fulfil  it.  By  whom  are  the  mean  and  laborious 
offices  of  life  chiefly  performed  ?  By  the  foreigner. 
Frenchman,  German,  or  Irish.  It  is  certainly  one 
alleviating  circumstance  in  the  mass  of  vagrancy 
which  overflows  into  this  country  from  abroad,  that 
the  spectacle  of  comfort,  dresis,  and  manners  it  pre- 
sents, has  no  tendency  to  render  either  an  English- 
man or   Englishwoman  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
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community  to  which  they  ^belong.  Our  labotireri 
have  long  complained  of  the  depressing  competitioii 
of  Irish  immigrants ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  and  suburbs  of  the  metropdis,  they  are 
threatened  with  new  rivals  from  the  plains  of  Italy, 
the  Tyrol,  smd  the  Hartz  mountains. 

It  has  been  the  abuse  I  apprehend,  not  the^priaGiple 
of  the  poor-laws  which  has  degraded  the  working 
clsiss ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  was  the  making 
up  wages  out  of  the  rates.  Doubtless  a  farmer  would 
sometimes  employ  a  servant  on  these  terms  when  he 
could  not  at  full  wages,  by  which  he  was  kept  from 
total  idleness.  But  the  practice  is  pernicious,  and 
breeds  confusion  of  all  sorts.  It  confounds  wages 
with  charity— the  master  with  the  overseer^— the  in- 
dustrious with  the  idle,  in  short  it  confounds  every 
thing  which  it  ought  not  to  confouod,  except  the 
married  and  single,  between  which  it  unfortunately 
makes  a  distinction. 

If  we  could  accurately  compare  the  state  of  England 
"with  other  countries,  I  have  little  doubt  but  we  should 
find  that  our  poor  are  maintained  in  a  less  expensive 
way  to  the  community,  and  also  in  a  mode  less  tend- 
ing to  degrade  and  demoralize  them.  The  country 
next  to  us  in  intelligence  and  freedom  certainly  does 
not  oflTer  any  enviable  example.  From  recent  sta- 
tistical returns  of  Paris  it  appears  that  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  die  in  poor-houses  and  hospitals ; 
and  that  of  25,000  births  10,000  are  illegitimate; 
and  of  the  illegitimate  births  one-half  are  found- 
lings. 
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X.  Any  amount  of  poor-rate  is  sure  to  be  inade-^ 
qnate  to  its  oliject,  and  always  leaves  a  surplus  of 
distress  for  which  there  is  no  provision,  and  which 
surplus  equals  what  would  have  accrued,  had  there 
been  no  ccmipulsory  provision  for  the  poor  at  all. 
'  This  is  a  formidable  objection,  and  would  be  fatal 
to  the  policy  of  the  poor-laws  were  it  well-founded. 
The  object  of  the  poor  assessment  is  to  mitigate  dis- 
tress, but  if  for  the  distress  it  relieves  an  equivalent 
portion  is  generated,  the  tax  imposed  on  society  is 
a  useless  burden — ^it  is  worse  ;  for,  according  to  the 
supposition,  social  distress  would  be  doubled,  one- 
half  of  which  would  be  provided  for,  and  the  other 
destitute ;  and  thus  the  effort  under  such  a  system 
would  be  as  vain  as  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Hydra. 

Mj  first  answer  is,  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
poor-rate  that  it  may  be  inadequate  to  the  object 
for  which  it  is  raised,  any  more  than  any  other  fund 
raised  and  set  apart  for  a  specific  purpose.  If  the 
expenditure  be  lavish  and  injudicious,  it  may  exceed 
the  income ;  so  may  the  expenditure  of  the  state,  a 
corporation,  or  even  a  private  individual.  .  That  the 
poor-rate  will  not  continue  indefinitely  to  augment  is 
piroved  by  the  ftu^t  that  it  has,  relativdy  to  the  popu-* 
lation,  already  begun  to  decline  under  an  improved 
system  of  management. 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  is  grounded  on  the 
supposition,  that  for  every  pauper  relieved  a  new 
claimant  is  called  into  existence.     Now,  it  is  unan-» 
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•wecabl J  trae,  that  we  make  no  pfo^retatowttds  the 
^xtiacticm  of  indigence,  if  we  mtreAj  ptovide  for  its 
leiief  -without  adopting  precautkui  agaiaat  itt  te* 
»ewed  grow^  We  only  prune;  not  ibot  oat,  the 
tares  of  want  and  poverty,  and  mahi]^y  iAst  de^ 
]^lklent  classes  o£  society.  But  no  man  ef  aease 
voald  ccmntenaiice  a  system  of  poor^-Iaws  so  Ticibiis« 
ly  administered.  The  legitimate  purposes  of  a  poor 
ttsessment  1  take  to  be  the  raising  c^  a  proFisional 
fand  for  meeting,  in  the /least  obje^ionaUe  way,  a 
positive  evil,  inseparable  from  the  existing  knowledge 
and  habits  of  society  ;  that  this  fund  o«ght  to  foe  so 
dobursed  ai  to  leave  ik)  one  an  excuse  for  beiBg  either 
a  beggar  or  a  thief ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  spar* 
ingly  disbursed  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  no  person 
to  be  a  pauper  rather  than  live  by  honest  laboar* 
The  object  of  the  pooir-laWs  is  to  relieve  real  and 
unavoidable  distress,  not  distress  wantonly  and 
Wickedly  created ;  and  if  the  poor-laws  are  pervert- 
ed into  the  fostering  of  the  idk  and  dksoli^  the 
fhttlt  is  not  in  the  laws  but  their  administiatOiB,  who 
i^ply  the  poor  when  they  ought  to  i^pply  tbe 
vagrant  laws. 

XI.  People  work  from  necessity, not  choice;  it 
fbUows,  if  there  be  any  fund  to  which  they  can  resort 
without  labour,  it  will  always  be  resorted  to;  and,  ia 
illustration  of  this,  reference  h  made  to  the  Bedfbfd 
diarity  and  the  Foundling^  Hospital. 

This,  I  must  again  repeat,  is  arguing  agaiaet  dK 
use  from  the  almse.     If  a  fund  intended  for  a  good 
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poirpoie  be  penrerted  to  «  bad  one,  the  fault  is  m 
tbofe  hacring  fbe  managemeiit  of  it.  The  idle  and 
dissolote  will  Hre  on  the  industrious  and  deserving, 
if  they  can  ;  but  it  is  the  fault  of  individuals  or  of 
soeiety  if  they  succeed.  The  poor-rate  was  intended 
for  the  distressed ;  but  if  it  is  wasted  on  vice  and  im- 
pvovidehcey  the  opprobriuin  rests  wkh  the  parish 
officers.  The  worthless  oi  society  will  not  labour, 
if  they  can  live  by  tttanding  with  their  arms  folded 
at  the  eomers  oi  streets,  by  toochtng  tiieir  hats  to 
passengers,  by  holding  up  a  bunch  of  matches,  or  by 
expoeing  infhnts  to  tiie  inclemency  of  the  weather ; 
but  it  arises  from  defective  information  in  the  oomnm* 
nky  if  such  vagrant  artifices  are  successful. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  answer  the  chief 
Objections  against  the  poor-laws ;  others  have  been 
urged,  but  they  are  only  brandkes  frOm  the  morel 
general  propositions  which  have  been  noticed* 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  objections  agunst  a  com- 
pulsory poor-rate  maybe  resolved  into  three  sources  i 
1.  Aa  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
poor-laws,  especi«dly  of  their  operation  during  the  ten 
yearsfroml820tol8dO.  2.  A  misapprehension  of  their 
influence  on  the  habits  and  charact^  of  thelabonring 
^popuAadon.  3^  Objections  have  been  r»sed  (and 
this  has  been  ^e  most  fruitful  source  of  mistat^xient) 
which  apply  only  to  a  vicious  and  defective  admini- 
stration of  them,  not  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
tileir  institution. 
V  .1  shaU  next  proceed  briefly  to  state  these  reasons 
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which  appear  to  me  unanswerabl j  to  estaUu^  the 
utility  of  a  compulsory  poor-rate,  as  a  braacb  of  the 
dyil  institutions  of  a  well-ordered  community. 

III.— PRIKCIPLES  AND  POLICY  OF  THE  POOR-LAWS. 

Tke^r*#  condition  of  any  remedy  for  social  de«* 
^ution  is  that  it  shall  be  available  and  adapted  to 
the  removal  of  the  evil.  Better  habits  in  the  people 
might' perhaps  Ibrm-  a  substitute  for  the  poor->rate; 
but  suppose  from  defective  education  or  other  cause 
those  habits  do  not  exist,  why  then  such  substitute 
becomes  wholly  inapplicable^  For  evils  which  now 
exist,  we  must  apply  remedies  that  are  now  applicable/ 
not  those  applicable  only  to  a  state  of  society  difffev- 
ently  constituted  from  the  present.  When  prudential 
habits  have  been  universally  established,  we  may 
trust  to  them  for  averting-  the  evils  of  indigence ; 
till  then  we  might  as  well  expect  the  filth  and  mire 
^hich  accumulate  in  our  streets  and  highways  to  be 
removed  without  the  aid  of  the  scavenger. 

A  mass  of  destitution  is  constantly  being  generated 
in  society;  it  arises  from  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment, froin  change  of  the  si»Mons>  from  disease,  old 
1^,  orphanage,  infirmities  of  nature,  vice  and  im** 
providence.  Part  of  this  destitution  may  be  foreseen  j 
and  provided  against;  part  of  it  results  from  calami* 
ties,  which  no  forethought  could  avert.  Hie  ques- 
tion is^  not  as  to  its  origin,  but  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  it.     So  long  as  society  exists  in  its 
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present  form,  or  any  other  of  which  the  world  hat  yet 
had  experience,  the  poor  form  an  inseparable  adjunct 
to  it,  and  how  they  shall  best  be  dealt  with  is  die 
subject  to  be  investigated. 

Where  there  is  no  public  provision  for  the  relief  of 
indigence,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  humanity, 
to  deny  to  the  wretched  the  Hberty  of  craving  alms 
from  their  more  fortunate  fellow-creatures.  The  conn 
servation  of  society  demands^  that  neither  ignorance 
of  the  laws,  nor  the  pressure  of  want,  shall  justify  their 
violation ;  and  no  man,  however  urgent  his  necessi-* 
ties,  shall,  with  impunity,  seize  on  the  property  of 
another;  but  it  would  be  a  great  stretch  of  this  prin**' 
(iiple,  unwarranted  by  the  same  social  interests,  to 
interdict  to  distress,  what  charity  may  be  voluntarily 
disposed  to  bestow !  One  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye,  the  other,  in  its  own  nature,  scarcely  appears 
a  crime  at  all,  and  can  only  be  so  construed  from 
the  necessity  of  its  exercise  having  been  superseded 
by  civil  institutions.  Unless  distress  be  allowed 
openly  to  -manifest  itself,  neither  its  intensity  nor 
extent  can  be  known ;  measures  of  alleviation  will 
not  be  adopted — its  origin  investigated;  nor  can 
these  salutary  reflections  be  excited  in  the  beholder^ 
tending  to  warn  him  fhnn  errors  by  which  the  ca- 
lamities of  others  have  been  produced. 

All  these  reasons,  however,  for  the  open  toleration 
of  Mrkdicitt,  in  countries  where  there  is  no  pror 
^ri^ion-for  the  destitute,  have  been  superseded  in 
England.  Hence,  the  institution  of  poor-laws,  dts*- 
penses  with  all  pretext  for  begging  for  subsistence* 
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Every  Englishman  has  his  parish,  and  «very  parish 
1^  bound  to  ^d  woric  or  food  for  those  unable  to 
get  employment ;  to  bring  up  to  useful  trades,  the 
children  of  the  destitute ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
kone,  impotent,  blind,  and  others,  being  poor,  and 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Under  these  humane  provisions,  the  rich  and  poor 
are  bound  up  in  a  common  fate,  and  reciprocal  ties 
of  obligation ;  neither  prosperity  nor  adversity  can 
Tisit  one,  without  operating  a  corresponding  mflu- 
ence  on  the  other ;  the  rich  have  an  interest,  para-^ 
inount  to  the  pocwr  themselves,  in  every  circumstance 
kifluencing  their  condition ;  and  with  their  numbers, 
Moployments,  education,  improvidence,  and  vices^ 
tiiey  are  necessitated  to  feel  a  concern,  and  apply 
to  their  consideration,  whatever  superior  knowledge 
or  forethought  they  possess,  in  order  to  the  perma- 
nent security  of  their  own  enjoyments. 

Either  mendicity,  open  and  tolerated,  or  poor- 
rates,  is  the  only  alternative.  In  a  manufacturing 
0(»nmunity  like  !&igland,  where  the  demand  for 
labour  is  subject  to  great  and  unceasing  fluctua- 
tions, the  consequences  of  the  former,  in  the  absence 
df  poor-laws  would  be  frightM  to  contemplate. 
^  ^e  eases  of  real  distress  in  our  streets,  would  be 
superadded  an  immense  mass  of  imposture,  which  in 
the  absence  of  any  legalized  system  for  its  detection 
and  exposure,  would  increase  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent. Under  the  poor-laws,  an  Englishman  does  not 
need  the  public  Exhibition  of  distress,  to  be  apprized 
of  its  existence;  he  knows^  it  from  the  amount  of  his 
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poor  assessment,  and  thus,  without  the  spectacle  <tf 
want  and  wretchedness  in  the  public  thoroughfarea, 
he  is  possessed  of  an  infallible  baJN»neter  for  a»* 
certaining  the  condition  of  his  less  fortunate  feUow-t 
creatures. 

In  the  absence  of  public  provision  for  the  poor,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  no  efforts  would  be  made  for  the 
mitigation  of  distress);  it  would  be  the  work  of  indi-i 
viduals,  of  voluntary  associations,  and  parochial  oom* 
mittees  without  number.  Subscriptions  would  be 
opened,  collections  made  from  house  to  house,  cha-i 
ritable  bequests  from  the  dying  would  be  solicited  : 
all  this  would  be  done  without  co-operation,  without 
uniformity  of  principle,  withcHit  responsibility ;  and 
the  consequences  would  be,  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  fraud  and  mismanagement;  the  waste,  labcMir,  and 
expense  would  be  greater  than  under  the  existing 
system  of  assessment ;  and  what  would  be  worse,  as 
the  exertions  and  sacrifices  were  voluntary^  the  bur- 
den would  fall  exclusivdy  on  the  benevolent,  whik 
the  reckliras  and  hard-hearted  would  be  exiempt  from 
all  contribution  either  in  purse  or  person. 

Without  poor-laws,  the  great  bulk  of  soci^y  must 
remain  in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  irreclaimable  misery^ 
But  misery  is  incompatible  with  moral  and  tntellec* 
tual  culture :  it  is  incompatible  with  p^FSona^  ai|d 
proprietary  security ;  it  is  incompatible  with  pablio 
liberty  and  freedom  of  discussicm.  Tlie  greatest  im« 
prov^nent  in  government — ^that  of  producing  a  con- 
viction of  the  advantages  it  confers  on  the  whole 
community,  in  lieu  of  mere  coercion^  could  never  ba 
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reaHzed.  A  masd  of  social  wretchedness  would  al- 
ways form  the  pabulum  of  sedition ;  it  would  always 
form  the  combustible  mass  which  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue  could  kindle  into  the  flames  of  discontent 
and  agitation.  Hence,  in  place  of  public  optmon,  a 
barrier  of  force  and  delusion— of  standing  armies,  of 
well-paid  ecclesiastics,  and  sinecure  placemen,  would 
be  necessary  to  shield  the  ruling  few  against  the  ig« 
norant  and  destitute  many. 

It  is  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  affluent,  operate 
ing  through  die  instrumentality  of  the  poor-laws, 
that  any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  can  be  effected.  The  poor  are  too 
d^ressed,  and  too  inert,  to  make  voluntary  efforts 
for  bettering  their  lot.  In  all  ages,  and  all  countries 
we  6nd  they  remain  stationary,  unless  acted  upon 
by  the  upper  strata  of  society.  In  England,  the 
course  of  social  improvement  has  been  downwards. 
Villanage  was  not  abolished  by  the  serfs,  but  chiefly 
by  the  interference  of  the  rich  and  educated  clergy. 
Hie  foundations  of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  were  not  laid  by  the  oppressed  burghers 
of  cities  and  towns,  but  by  the  feudal  barons  of  the 
age  of  Magna  Gharta.  In  like  manner,  it  is  chiefly  by 
the  example,  and  almost  coercive  interference  of  the 
opulent  and  intelligent,  that  the  state  of  the  poor  of 
our  own  day  can  be  alleviated.  The  middle  classes 
suffer  from  their  vices  and  misery,  and  have,  by  the 
exaction  of  an  assessment  for  their  relief,  a  direct 
interest  in  inculcating  in  them  right  principles  of 
conduct?  and  thus,  a  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
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justice  and  humanity ,  is  further  enforced  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  civil  institution.* 

Without  a  public  provision  for  the  needy,  our 
laws  would  be  inconsistent*  Society,  by  its  watch*< 
fulness  over  population,  by  its  severe  enactments 
against  infanticide,  abortion,  and  whatever  may  frus* 
irate  the  multiplication  of  its  members,  tacitly  binds 
itself  to  their  general  sustentation.  A  compulsory, 
assessment  for  the  more  unfortunate  may  be  consi- 
dered a  temporary  provision  raised  for  their  main* 
tenance  during  pupilage,  till  such  time  as  they  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  real  interests, 
and  have  acquired  knowledge  more  suited  to  their 
domestic  happiness  and  social  importance. 

Our  poor-laws  are  often  written  and  spoken  of  as 
if  nothing  analogous  to  them  existed  in  any  other 
country.  "  In  Scotland,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  **  a 
sound  interpretation  of  the  law  would  educe  as  valid 
a  right  to  relief  from  the  statute-book  of  Scotland  as 

*  Tbd  poor  have  been  mostly  found  the  great  obstacle  to 
^be  adoption  of  plans  for  their  own  benefit.  Their  hostilit j  to  the 
Beformatiott,  is  a  case  in  point,  and  has  been  before  remarked 
(p.  40).  According  to  M.  de  Bussiere  (  Voyage  en  Russie,  1829), 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Liyonia,  was  resisted  by  the  peasan* 
try.  The  colliers  and  salters  of  the  north  were  bondsmen  till 
the  year  1775,  and  did  not  feel  grateful  when  their  fetters  were 
knocked  off  by  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  They  were  so  far  from 
desiring  or  prising  the  blessing  conferred  on  them,  that  they 
esteemed  the  interest  taken  in  their  freedom,  to  be  a  mere  jdesire 
on  the  part  of  their  proprietors  to  get  rid  of  what  they  called 
head  and  Larigald  money,  payable  to  them  when  a  female  of 
their  number,  by  bearing  a  child,  made  an  addition  to  the  live 
9io^  of  their  mMter*!  property. 
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feom  that  of  EnglancL^  In  Prance,  betides  nume« 
reus  hospitals,  a  revenue  is  raised  for  the  poor  by 
octrois^  or  does  on  wine,  cider,  spirits,  and  other 
articles  of  consumpdon,.  paid  on  their  introdttctioa 
into  towns.  These  are  exclusive  of  winter  collec- 
tions, and  occasional  issues  from  the  public  treasury^ 
on  the  application  of  mayors  and  local  magistrates* 
In  Denmaric,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Netherlands,  a  provision  for  the  poor  was  made  on 
the  extinction  of  feudality.  In  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
I  believe  nearly  the  whole  of  the  German  states,  not 
only  is  a  provision  made  for  the  relief  (^  the  poor, 
but  their  education.  Lastly,  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  boUi  paupers  by  law,  and  be^^ars  and  va« 
grants  by  connivance,  as  in  England.  In  Boston 
only  {North  American  Review,  No.  72,  p.  181), 
ihere  are  2000  persons  ^'  who  get  their  daily  bread 
by  begging  or  fraud." 

Experience  is  considered  the  best  test,  and  the 
English  system  of  poor-laws  will  not  suffer  by  its 
application.  The  43d  o£  Elizabeth  has  been  in  ope« 
ration  since  1601,  and  what  have  been  its  results? 
May,  not  our  population  be  advantageously  com-* 
pared  with  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  ? 
Is  the  number  of  workpeople  more  disproportioned 
to  the  means  of  subsistence  and  employment  than  in 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy  ?  Are 
they  less  brave,  less  cleanly,  less  moral,  less  prudent, 
less  manly  and  independent  ?  in  short,  do  they  not 
possess  every  domestic  and  social  virtue  in  at  least 
as  great  perfection  as  their  neighbours  ?     To  these 
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qvMtioiis  I  know  ev^  traveller  will  answer  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  those  who  are  not  travellers  will  be 
able  to  answer  in  the  same  manner  from  the  spe- 
cimens of  foreign  production  which  are  seeking  to 
establish  themselves  amongst  us. 

D^raded  as  a  pauper  tnaj  be^  he  is  at  least  an 
improvement  on  the  beggar ;  and  every  one  knowt 
that  mendicity  is  the  only  alternative  in  place  of 
pauperism. 

Had  poor-laws  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  would 
1^  have  been  in  her  present  state  1  Many  of  her 
calamities  have  doubtless  resulted  from  faction,  mis- 
government,  and  degrading  superstition ;  but  can  it 
be  supposed  the  gentry  and  priesthood  would  have 
suffered,  nay,  encouraged,  her  population  to  in- 
crease at  such  a  fearful  rate — ^to  multiply  in  filth 
and  rags — ^had  the  indigent,  those  who  could  neither 
obtain  employment  nor  food,  had  a  legal  claim  on 
their  estates  and  income?  Most  assuredly  not; 
they  wouM  have  been  incapable  of  such  reckless- 
ness, such  suicidal  infatuation. 

The  different  rates  at  which  capital  and  popula- 
tion have  increased  in  England  and  Ireland,  during 
the  last  century,  is  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  differ- 
ence in  their  civic  economy,  in  the  institution  of 
poor-laws.  Though  capital  has  increased  in  Ireland, 
it  is  generally  supposed  by  the  best  informed  that  it 
has  not  increased  more  than  one-third  or  one -fourth 
so  fast  as  in  England ;  while  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  Ireland  has 
been  nearly  quadruple  the  rate  of  its  increase  in 
2c 
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England.  In  1730  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  5,796,000;  in  1831  it  had  increased  to 
13»894^71y  or  rather  more  than  douhled.  In  Ire* 
land  the  population  in  1731  was  estimated  at 
2,010,221 ;  in  1831  it  amounted  to  7,734,365, 
which  has  been  almost  a  fourfold  increase  in  the 
last  century.  The  permanent  surplus  of  labouring 
people  .has  been  ^timated  {Pari.  Papers,  vol.  ?iiL 
p.  4.  Sess.  1830)  at  one-fifth,  and  by  Mr.  Ensor  at 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  population. 

In  short,  Ireland  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
main  proposition  1  have  sought  to  establish  in  favour 
of  the  poor-laws,  namely,  that  the  poor  will  either 
deteriorate  or  remain  stationary  in  their  degrada- 
tion, unless  acted  upon  by  the  classes  immediately^, 
above  then^ ;  and  the  classes  above  them  will  never 
interest  themselves  about  their  welfare,  unless  stimu- 
lated thereto  by  the  pressure  of  a  compulsory  assess- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  till  they  find  their  own  secu- 
rity and  enjoyments  endangered  by  the  misery  and 
predial  agitation  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 


IV  — PERSONS  ENTITLED  TO  PARISH  RBLIEF. 

Having,  in  the  last  section,  endeavoured  to  esta^ 
blish  the  policy  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor,  I  shall  next  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  de- 
scription of  persons  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  re-^. 
stricted.  Many  who  are  in  favour  of  a  poor-rate  arer 
Hill  inclined  to  keep  the  amount  at  a  minimum,  and 
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for  this  purpose  have  submitted  the  following  sug-- 
gestions  ;  1.  That  no  case  of  distress  shall  be  eligible 
to  relief  unless  it  be  casual,  unavoidable,  and  such 
as  ordinary  prudence  could  not  foresee  and  avert. 
2.  That  able-bodied  labourers  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  relief  merely  because  they  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment. 3.  That  neither  a  wife  nor  child  per  se 
diall  constitute  a  cltim  to  parish  allowance. 
.  Under  the  first  class  of  exclusions,  a  claim,  on  ac- 
count of  old  age,  would  be  rejected  ;  since  that. is  a 
calamity  which  comes  on  a  man  by  degrees,  and  cao 
always  be  foreseen.  Secondly,  mere  want  of  em- 
ployment is  often  nothing  more  than  one  of  those 
occasional  depressions  in  demand  for  labour  arising 
out  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  or  vicissitudes  of 
trade,  which  are  of  periodical  occurrence,  and  which 
workmen  ought  to  be  provMed  against.  Thirdly, 
marris^  is  a  voluntary  act,  for  which  the  parties 
have  nobody  but  themselves  to  blame,  and  conse- 
<iuently  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  escape  the 
burden  they  have  deliberately  brought  upon  them- 
selves by  throwing  it  on  the  shoulders  of  others. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these  cases  of  exclusion  from 
parish  relief  are  founded — first,  on  the  considera- 
tion that  they  are  all  cases  of  distress,  which,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues,  might  be  avoided : 
secondly,  on  the  consideration  that  by  leaving  such 
cases  of  distress  to  what  may  be  termed  theirna^ttraZ 
punishment,  a  powerful  motive  is  created  for  the 
exercise  of  the  forethought  by  which  they  may  be 
avoided :  and  thirdly,  that  a  public  provision  £ot 
2c2 
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such  casH  of  distress  m  leafiy  granting  a  bounty  m 
imprudence. 

My  first  remark  on  these  deductions  s,  that  bo- 
fore  we  rely  on  the  prudential  virtues  as  a  pcovistoia 
for  any  description  of  indigence,  we  must  be  sure 
that  such  prudential  yirtues  exist.  If  the  habits  of 
the  poor  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  they  do  not 
exist,  then  they  can  neither  be  a  ramedy  nor  preventive 
of  that  specific  evil  for  which  the  poor-laws  provide, 
it  is  an  error  on  which  I  have  before  enlarged,  to 
sappose  either  that  the  poor-laws  encourage  an  im« 
proiricknce  whidi  would  not  prevail  in  the  absa^re 
of  such  an  institution,  or  that  the  absence  of  them 
would  call  into  exercise  an  incresme  of  prudence 
not  before  in  operation.  The  class  to  whom  the 
poor-laws  are  arailable/and  for  whom,  in  truth,  thej 
were  infencted,  are  never  influenced  by  prospective 
considerations,  they  neither  look  backwards  nor 
forwards ;  they  ibrm  no  us^nl  resolves  for  the  fu- 
ture frooct  experience  of  the  past>  for  they  are  equally 
regardless  of  both.  It  is  amon^  the  workiii^  dassea 
as  it  is  indeed  among  every  other  class  of  the  com- 
mmuty,  a  certain  portion  of  them  are  wholly  reck- 
less of  conseqneaces ;  either  from  defect  of  educa* 
tioQ  or  defect  of  natiire,  ihej  have  no  halMts  of 
calculation  and  fosethou^t;  they  live»  every  day  as 
if  it  were  their  last,  and  nev«r  think  what  to-morrow 
may  bring  forth.  Thia  deacription  does  not  af^y 
te  tiie  whole  of  the  working,  any  more  than  to  the 
wh<^  of  the  middle  or  upper  orders  of  society. 
Perhaps  of  the  entire  daas  of  oparatms  and  1»* 
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Ixwrers  not  more  than  cme4<wrth  ever  burden  the 
|Nvish  at  aU ;  tlie  reiftaind^,  by  supeiior  economy, 
management,  and  sarhig,  make  a  provision  for  all 
liie  casualties  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  sick* 
seas,  age,  or  want  of  emptoyment.  It  is  not  for 
these  the  poor-laws  were  designed,  but  for  the  smaUer 
portion  who  are  unlbrtonately  not  endowed  with 
«imilar  laalnta,  and  whoise  existence  I  contend  m 
■oci^  is  wholly  nninflueoced  by  the  poor-laws,  but 
for  whom  I  think  it  is  better  a  compnisory  proYistoii 
should  be  made,  than  they  should  be  left  to  resort 
to  those  extremities  which  without  it  wovAd  be  their 
cmly  resource. 

The  poor-laws  have  not  been  instituted  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  merely,  but  for  the  general 
peace  and  security  of  the  community.  They  ave 
not  only  an  institutbn  of  charity  but  of  pouce, 
to  shield  society  from  the  evils  of  mendicity  and 
crime.  If  we  exclude  the  aged  in  distress,  or  the  able- 
bodied  in  want  of  work  from  die  scope  of  their  opera- 
tion,  we  fail  to  obtain  one  great  object  of  their 
establishment.  Cases  of  distress  will  arise  horn  these 
causes,  and  how  are  they  to  be  met  ?  The  sufferers 
will  not  starve;  therefcnre  they  must  either  beg  or 
steal,  or  be  relieved.  If  we  tolerate  the  first  in  ever 
so  limited  a  degree  we  open  a  door  for  the  admission 
9f  the  greatest  evil  the  poor-laws  were  meant  to 
exdude ;  and  if  mendicity  be  allowed  in  conjunction 
with  a  poor-rate  the  community  is  at  once  afflicted 
with  both.  Therefore  I  say  let  then  be  no  pretext 
either  for  begging  or  stealing;  let  the  poor-la«ra 
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-embrace  every  caie  of  absolute  destitutionirhetherit 
arise  from  oLd  age  or  want  of  employment ;  if  tke 
latter  is  occasioned  by  idleness  or  criminal  miscon^ 
duct  there  are  laws  to  punish  the  offender,  and  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  magistrate  or  parish  officer  if  they  be 
not  enforced. 

Whether  the  destitution  for  which  the  poor-laws 
provide  arises  from  improvidence  or  unavoidable  ne<- 
cessity,  is  not  so  important  a  consideration  as  that 
persons  and  property  should  be  shielded  from  all 
pretext  of  violation ;  and  the  security  of  these,  and 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  guaranteed  I  esteem  wholly  incompatible  with 
any  large  portion  of  the  community  being  in  a  state 
of  extreme  misery  without  resource  or  means  of 
alleviation. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  I  am  a  decided  advocate 
of  the  famous  national  institution  of  the  EHzabethaik 
-age ;  but  though  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  tlm 
poor-laws,  I  am  neither  an  advocate  of  the  abuses 
in  the  laws  themselves,  jior  in  their  practical  ad« 
ministration. 

v. — IMPROVEMENTS   tV   TUE  POOR-LAWS. 

The  law  of  settlement  interferes  vrith  the  free  cir- 
culation of  labour  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  legis- 
lation. Why  should  a  man's  claim  to  relief  depend 
on  the  circumstance  that  he  was  bom  here  or  ha 
mother  there ;  or  that  he  was  apprenticed  in  this  place 
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or  resided  a  year  in  that.  What  puerile  dbtinctions 
-^profitaUe  only  to  lawyers — for  the  inhabitants  of 
ike  same  eommunity^  living  under  the  same  laws, 
and  under  the  same  government.  An  Englishman 
is  an  Englishman,  whether  a  native  of  Cornwall  or 
Westmorland,  and  he  ought  to  be  el^ble  to  relief 
as  much  in  one  place  as  the  other* 

The  enormous  number  and  compl^ty  of  the  poor- 
laws,  (4iiefly  arise  from  the  conflicting  rights  of  set- 
tlement; they  are  the  source  of  endless  disputes, 
and  the  most  costly  porticm  of  parochial  litiga^- 
tion,  and  by  the  frauds,  trkks,  and  conspiracies  to 
which  they  give  rise  among  parish  officers,  and  the 
xnruelties  sometimes  perpetrated  in  the  removal  of 
paupers,  contribute  greatly  to  bring  into  disrepute^ 
this  branch  of  our  civil  institutions.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  practice  of  hiring 
for  a  pear,  by  which  the  master  became  bound  to 
maintain  his  servant  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  sickness 
or  in  health,  is  not  so  common  in  husbandry  labour 
as  formerly ;  either  there  is  no  1^^  hiring  at  all,  or 
the  servant  is  engaged  for  a  term  less  than  a  year, 
by  which  his  claitn  to  a  settlement  is  evaded.  A 
fiimilsur  practice,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  prevails 
in  the  letting  of  houses;  if-  the  rent  exceeds  teu 
pounds  per  annum,  they  are  often  let  for  a  shorter 
term  than  a  year,  or  a  private  understanding  is  en- 
tered into  with  the  tenant  by  the  landlord,  regulatiiig 
the  mode  of  paying  the  rent,  so  that  the  claim  of  the 
former,  in  consequence  of  his  occupancy,  may  be 
frustrated.  In  some  towns  (Hayings  to  wit),  printed 
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directions  are  drculated' among  the  iahabitaiiti,  uh 
0tr«cting  them  ni  the  orl  of  fakiagiKTraAto,  letting 
bousesyand  managing  appreatiees*  ao  that  no  tcttie«> 
aMnt  in  the  parish  ma;  be  eroded :  tfaiiSy  some  of 
the  most  salutary  osages  of  life,  and  ev«n  the  ma* 
nagemant  of  property,  are  superseded  and  mterfi^red' 
with  by  the  settlenoit  laifS. 

In  lieo  of  the  existnig  diversified  daims,  it  ^sould 
be  bett^  to  substitute  a  uniform  priocipie,  aad 
what  better  eoald  be  adopted,  than  that  which  shosM 
fband  the  right  to  paroc^al  reH^<^  all  male  adults, 
solely  on  residence  in  one  parish  fcMr  a  determinate 
period ;  leaving  children  and  marrkd  women  to  de- 
rive their  settlements  irmn  dmir  parents  or  husbands, 
as  at  present. 

The  unequal  size  of  parishes  is  another  obstacle 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  The 
magnitude  of  parishes  is  neither  Ibonded  on  property, 
popttlation,  Aor  terrkoriai  eokeiit.  In  the  North,  the 
area  of  parishes  as  quadruple  what  it  is  in  the  sot^ 
of  England*  In  some  parities  there  are  no  inhabiiants, 
fai  <>thers,.  not  more  Uian  a  dozen  er  a  hundred ;  m 
others  again,  a  hundred  thousand  and  upwardb. 
These  discrepancies  shoidd  be  reconciled.  A  legis- 
lative measure  which  would  new-model  the  psoochkl 
divisiotts  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  of  immense  social 
-benefit,  not  only  in  the  administnittoa  of  the  poor- 
laws,  but  as  the  basis  of  aational  p<^e,  judkatore, 
and  municipal  government. 

The  unequid  pressare  of  the  poor  assessment ;  and 
•the  disproportionate  weight  with  which  it  falls  on  real 
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duittel  propeity,  Jbnpt  &  just  subject  of  oomfdakit. 
Pio&Miont,  tnan«&etei«B,  and  trade  aice  amoBg  ikt 
principal  sources  of  revenue ;  yet,  the  niaintenaace 
of  the  poor  seavcely  touches  them«  i^iich  is  the  less 
delensible,  nhen  -we  consid^  that  the  two  last  wate 
the  most  fmitfal  sooroes  of  paupensnw  The  natne 
ef  this  evil  will  be  erident,  from  the  f<41owihg  stato- 
flienty  exhibidag  the  aflocatioa  of  the  rates  levied,  in 
tke  year  ending  Mandi  25th,  1826,  shoiraag  the  pro* 
fortional  parts  raiMd  on  land,  dweUing-4iouses,  fte. 


Property. 

Axnoont 
Levied. 

ParUor 

No.  52. 
Sess.  1830. 

tmai      .  •  ^    •    .    0 
DweQi^e-hottses    .    • 
Mills,  Factories,  &c. 
Mttiorral  ProiM  .    . 

Total    .    .  £ 

£  4>795»4SS 

1^14,228 

259,565 

96,882 

668 

261 

37 

14 

6,966,157 

1000 

The  chief  argument  relied  upon  in  the  defence  of 
this  allocation  of  the  poor  and  connly  rates  is,  thst 
the  possessors  of  property  bonght  or  inherited  their 
possessions  subject  to  the  poor  assessment,  and  diey 
have  no  more  right  to  complain  of  its  presaine  or  in- 
equality, than  they  hxvt  to  complain  of  the  pressure 
or  inequality  of  the  land-tax,  or  other  fixed  burden 
wiUi  which  theirestates  are  charged.  The  assessment 
too,  is  said  to  be  expedient  as  well  as  just :  for  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  houses  are  those 
only,  who  have  the  power  over  the  incremse  ofpofm 
iatian  ;  and,  by  laying  the  burden  of  providing  far 
and  managing  the  poor  wholly  upon  them,  they 
ace  prompted,  not  only  to  take  measures  for  econo- 
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mising  tlie  funds  for  tbeir  support,  but  to  preveut  ft 
too  nqpid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

Passing  over  the  latter  part  of  thir  reasoning,  I 
may  obsenre,  that  the  former  part  does  not  exactly 
meet  the  objection.  The  poor-rate  is  a  variable  a$^ 
jessmenty  and  many  estates  have  suddenly  become 
liable  to  a  great  additional  charge,  solely  from  the 
-circumstance  of  being  in  the  neig^bouriiood  of 
newly-created  cmnmercial  or  manufacturing  esta- 
Uishments,  which  have  drawn  to  the  spot  a  great  in- 
crease of  workpeople.  These  establishments  may 
yield  princely  revenues  to  the  owners;  they  mi^ 
realize  immense  profits  from  the  labours  of  the  per- 
sons they  employ ;  while  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  and  houses  in  their  vicinity,  who  do  not  benefit 
by  them,  are  almost  exclusively  sufierers  from  tiMiir 
existence,  in  the  increased  burdens  they  entail  upon 
ihem  in  the  maintenance  of  the  diseased,  aged, 
miumed,  and  impotent,  that  they  multiply  in  their 
parishes. 

A  poor  rate,  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
:of  parsons  employed  by  the  owners  of  mills,  factories, 
-and  mercantile  establishments,  would  tend  to  adjust 
-the  unequal  pressure  of  the  poor  assessment.  But  to 
this  modification  it  has  been  objected,  that  it  would 
^operate  as  a  tax  on  workpeople,  and  thereby  dis- 
courage their  employment.*  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked in  favour  of  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 

•  Report  on  the  Poor-laws,  Park  Pt^nrw,  vol.  vi.  181T%  ; 
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ing  classes,  that  if  their  establishments  tend  to  m* 
crease  the  poor-rates,  they  more  than  compensate 
the  owners  of  property,  by  the  increased  value  they 
give  to  land  and  houses  in  their  neighbourhood. 

It  has  been  proposed  {Quarterly  Review,  No.  96) 
4hatthe parish  assessment  should  be  levied  onone  uni* 
form  rate ;  say  in  proportion  of  ftill  rental  for  lands, 
and  three-fourths  of  rental  for  buildings;  or  three- 
fourths  the  rack  rental  of  lands,  and  two« thirds 
buildings.  At  pr^ent,  every  parish  has  a  difiTerent 
principle;  so  that  parliamentary  returns  of  poor-rates 
-can  only  give  deceptive  information  as  to  the  reid 
proportion  of  the  sum  raised,  to  the  value  of  the 
{property  assessed. 

'  Another  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the 
poor-laws  has  been  thus  set  forth : 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advtnta^,  some  altemtioti 
jBhould  take  place  in  the  law,  so  as  to  allow  the  cwner  of  rated 
property,  or  his  agent,  considerable  power  in  laying  on  the  rate, 
and  administering  it  when  raised;  in  which  case,  the  owner 
'should  contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rate  :  at  present  it 
is  under  the  sole  control  of  the  occupier,  who  pays  the  wfaol#. 
The  tenant  occupier  has  not  the  same  permanent  interest  in  the 
proper  management'of  the  rate  as  the  owner  has :  if  the  rates  in- 
creoH,  ths  tenant  on  each  fresh  letting  will  make  this  a  ground  for 
a  diminished  rent,  and  often  thinks  it  is  his  interest  to  keep 
wages  as  low  as  possible,  however  high  the  rates  may  thereby 
|>e  raised ;  and  this  accounts  for  some  of  the  abuses  preralentm 
several  counties  of  the  south  of  England.  If  the  owner  psUl^i 
inoportioQ  of  the  rate,  its  increase  would  be  a  salutary  warning 
to  him,  that  some  attention  to  the  subject  was  necessary,  and 
"his  interest  would  direct  him  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
workmen,  as  the  only  true  and  permanent  mode  of  keeping  th» 
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niM  lov«  Is  ocdnur^  ctMVy  And  in  tgiiouitiiiil  diiliioCi^  it 
m  •  ffeBAnl  rule,  tiutt  tUm  and  wagM  waxy  iaremt^y  to  mek 
«tii«r :  if  waget  are  high,  xMes  are  low  ;  and  if  ratea  are  higii» 
wagea  are  low.  In  Scotland,  the  rate  ia  laid  on  hj  the  heritors 
only,  or  their  agents,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergymen,  and  paid 
in  equal  portions  bj  heritor  and  occupier,  and  expended  bj  the 
Miniatar  aad  Idrk  aesaoa.— ITuitf  on  tkt  Prme^MU  Admuiidm' 
Um  ^  tkt  Pocr'Uwt,  p.  4. 

Whether  the  advantages  of  this  aHeratkm  would 
countervail  its  accompanying  evik,  it  is  <^iciilt  to 
determine ;  it  appears  liable  to  three  objections: 
1.  By  letting  a  new  class  into  die  working  of  tiie 
poor*lawSy  it  might  impede  and  complicate  their  prac^ 
tical  administratioa.  2.  The  t^iant- occupier  is  om 
the  spot ;  he  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  poor; 
is  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  character^  and  is 
likely  to  manage  them  more  judiciondy  than  tiie 
landlord  or  his  agent,  who  is  probably  an  absentee 
firam  the  pariA,  and  moves  in  a  more  elevated 
sphere  of  life.  3.  It  would  not  cifeate  additional  in- 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes,  not 
now  substantially  possessed  by  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty. The  writer  admits  tfiat  an  increase  in  parisk 
fCtas  is  made  a  ground,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
for  the  payment  of  a  diminished  rent;  so  that  the 
owner  is  indirectly  interested,  at  leasts  as  much  as 
if  he  paid  a  portion  of  the  rates  in  all  the  circum- 
stance that  influence  the  condition  of  the  woriun^ 
dasses. 

One  advantage,  it  must  be  conceded,  would' result 
from  the  greater  interference  of  the  landlords  in  the 
management  of  the  poor.    They  would  bring  a  wider 
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experioroe  and  more  general  princi]^es  to  the  tamk 
than  is  now  usually  combined  in  the  practical  ad- 
ministratMNS  of  the  poor-laws :  but  even  this  th^ 
hare  opportunities  for  communicattng  to  their  tenants 
on  the  rent-davy  or  in  their  more  appropriate  func* 
tions  of  magistrates. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  dilate  further  on 
this  proposition;  as  government  has  appointed  a 
commission  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
ike  improvaoaents  of  which  this  tomch  of  public 
economy  is  soaceptible,  no  doubt  the  suggestion  I 
hare  just  noticed  will  obtain  a  due  share  of  consi* 
deration* 

VI. — PRACTICAL  HINTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  POOR  AND 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR-LAWS. 

I  have  now  stated  the  chief  reasons  I  have  to  urge 
in  favour  of  the  poor-laws,  and  suggested  some 
alterations  in  them.  The  general  conviction  at 
which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  under  an  enlightened 
administration  they  might  be  made  more  conducive 
than  any  other  system  to  the  diminution  of  indi- 
gence and  its  consequences,  pauperism  and  mendi- 
city. To  show  how  these  ends  may  be  attained,  I 
shall  submit  a  few  suggestions,  according  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  relief  and  management  of  the 
poor  might  be  improved. 

1 .  The  parish  allowance  ought  never  to  compete 
with,  or  be  an  equivalent  for  the  fair  wages  of  labour. 
It  ought  to  be  the  interest  of  no  person  who  can  get 
employment  to  be  a  pauper;  the  lowest  wages  of  the 
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lowest  labourer  oa^t  to  be  better  than  parish  pay*. 
Upon  this  priDciple,  the  parish  would  never  be  a  co* 
yert  for  idleness  and  imposture;  the  aUe-bodied 
would  never  seek  it  to  augment  their  comforts-  and 
ease,  in  preference  to  a  dependence  on  their  own  in- 
dustry; and  it  would  become  what  it  ought  to 
be,  only  a  resource  for  those  who  are  willing,  but 
otherwise  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

2.  Parish  allowance  is  nothing  more  than  a  cha- 
ritable dolCi  and  the  person  who  is  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  necessitated  to  accept  the  gratuitous  bounty 
of  his  fellow-men,  canoot  justly  claim  the  full  exer* 
cise  of  his  personal  rights.  As  he  is  maintained  by 
the  public,  he  can  have  no  right  to  prescribe  the 
mode  of  that  maintenance,  eiiher  as  respects  his 
clothing,  diet,  lodging,  habitation,  or  employment. 
Whatever  regulations  a  parish  may  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  frame  in  respect  of  these,  in  order  to  econo- 

.  mise  the  parochial  expenditure  and  lessen  the  rates,, 
they  have  perfect  right  to  enforce,  provided  such  re- 
gulations are  unaccompanied  with  any  hardship  in- 
consistent with  the  legal  objects  of  the  poor-laws,  to 
grant  relief  to  the  destitute. 

3.  Two  essential  points  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  view  are,  first,  not  to  augment  the  number  of  the 
pauper  or  dependant  class  of  labourers;  and  ser 
condly,  not  to  resort  to  any  expedient  for  creating 
employment,  which  may  lessen  the  amount  of  work 
already  in  existence  for  the  employed  and  inde- 
pendent class  of  workpeople.  The  first  would  be  a 
direct  aggravation  of  the  evil  against  which  society 
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is  contending ;  and  the  last  would  be  curing  one  in- 
convenience by  the  creation  of  another  of  equal  mag- 
nitude. Home  colonization  is  liable  to  the  former 
objection,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  establish^  under 
an  organized  and  permanent  system,  an  interme- 
diate grade  of  pauperism,  while  the  object  is  to  re- 
duce pauperism  to  its  lowest  amount.  New  employ- 
ments, however,  might  be  found  which  would  neither 
augment  the  mass  of  pauperism,  nor  interfere  with 
the  employed  labourer.  In  both  town  and  country 
parishes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  many  un- 
dertakings that  are  not  entered  upon  from  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  the  current  wages  of  labour ;  but  it 
would  be  better  for  parish  officers  to  contract  for  the 
Execution  of  labour  of  this  description  at  less  thaa 
its  current  price,  as  a  temporary  means  of  findings 
employment  for  their  paupers,  than  that  they  dliould 
b^  kept  in  total  idleness.  No  one  can  have  observed 
the  state  of  the  roads,  footpaths,  courts,  lanes» 
alleys,  and  sewers,  of  the  metropolis,  without  being 
ecmvinced  of  the  immense  quantity  of  additional 
labour  that  might  be  exerted  with  benefit  to  the 
public.  Parishes,  with  unemployed  paupers  on  their 
handSf  and  without  any  of  the  work  to  execute  to 
which  I  allude,  might  enter  into  agreements  with 
adjoining  parishes  differently  situated*  In  improving 
the  estates  of  gentlemen,  and  on  the  property  of 
Biost  private  persons,  more  or  less  of  this  sort  o€ 
work  might  be  found*  The  principle  of  such  em- 
ployment must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  parish  must 
not  be  a  competitor  with  either  the  employer  or  the 
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enploytd  in  the  maricet  of  ImbcMtr ;  it  must  gire  lets 
remmieratioa  to  the  panper  than  the  r^oUr  work- 
man receives ;  and  it  nrast  execute  no  ¥rork  at  the 
under  price,  except  such  as  without  its  interference 
wouid  have  remained  unexecuted.  A  parhamentaij 
committee  m^t  be  uiefally  employed  in  examining, 
witnesses,  and  making  inquiries  into  the  best  mo^o 
of  creating  additional  em^dojment  beneficial  to  the 
community.  If  the  field  for  their  exertion  is  not  so 
extensive  in  England,  it  is  well  known  to  be  almost 
IxNmdless  in  Ireland. 

4.  The  circumstance  of  an  applkant  having  money 
in  a  savings-bank,  or  being  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  a  friendly  society,  ought  not  of  itself  to  disqualify 
him  for  parish  relief.  The  idle  and  dissolute  ought 
not  to  be  alone  eligible  to  a  public  provision  frosa 
which  the  frugal  and  provident  are  excluded.  Such 
a  principle  holds  out  a  salutary  encouragement  to 
the  industrious,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  abused ;  as 
no  person  who  luid  been  considerate  enough  to  be* 
come  either  a  depositor  in  a  savings-bank  or  mem- 
ber of  a  benefit  society,  woukl  become  a  <^umant  on 
die  parish  without  pressing  necessity. 

5.  The  mamtenance  of  a  Ugh  price  for  labour 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  main  source  of  happiness 
and  independence  to  the  poor ;  all  othor  schemes  of 
alleviation  are  illusive  or  transitory^  and  tend  only 
to  multiidy  and  degrade  them.  Keeping  the  market 
under-stocked  with  labour  is  the  philoaopher*s  stone, 
tiwt  gives  them  the  command  of  a  commodity  which 
dtty  can  always  tcansm^te  into  money,  food,  or 
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laiment.  Whatever,  therefore,  has  this  tendency 
whether  it  arise  from  regulations  among  the  indus- 
trious themselves,  or  from  opening  new  channels  of 
trade  and  employment,  or  from  schemes  of  emigra- 
tion, and  backwardness  to  enter  into  the  married 
Atate,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  effective  means  for 
relieving  aad  in^roving  the  state  of  the  working 
elasses. 

6.  As  a  corollary  to  the  last  principle,  it  may  be 
.«rged  thajt  the  policy  of  legislators  and  magistrates 
ought  to  incline  to  a  high  rather  than  a  low  rate  of 
wages.  Wages  that  do  not  afford  to  the  working 
classes  a  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life^  tend 
to  generate  habits  and  feelings^  not  only  inimical  to 
their  own  improvement,  but  to  the  peace  and  secur 
-jrity  of  the  community.  Hence  combinations  among 
masters  to  reduce  wages,  or  attempts  by  manufac- 
turers, tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  to  undersell 
.each  other,  by  reducing  the  wages  of  their  servants, 
ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  general  feeling 
,-of  society,  as  iaimical  to  the  common  weal.  No  re- 
-  gard  for  the  advancement  of  foreign  commerce  should 
Ji>e  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  this 

principle :  "  for  where,"  as  justly  observed,  "  is  the 
.aationsd  advantage  of  an  extension  of  foreign  trade, 

which  fills  our  workhouses  with  idle  paupers,  for  the 
.  sake  of  clothmg  the  continental  peasantry  with  cheap 
.calico." 

7.  Next  in  importance  to  keeping  wages  high  is 
.  keeping  food  cheap.    Hence  the  objectionable  na- 
ture of  taxes  that  keep  up  the  price  of  bread,  malt, 
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soap,  and  other  common  necessaries  of  the  indus- 
trious classes.  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say  that  the  high 
price  of  labour  in  England  arose  chiefly  from  the 
excise ;  three-fourths  of  the  wages  of  a  poor  mwk 
passing  into  the  exchequer. 

8.  The  administration  of  the  poor-laws  ought  to 
be  confided  to  paid  officers  who  have  no  personal 
interest  to  serve  incompatible  with  their  duty.  They 
ought  also  to  be  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  the 
laws  they  administer,  aini  familtar  with  the  habitu 
and  manners  of  the  labouring  classes.  £very  ovdeir 
of  society  has  its  characteristics,  wkh  which  those 
tmly  can  be  familiar  who  belong  to  it,  or  at  least 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  their  observance.  It 
would  be  thought  absurd  to  make  a  landsman  a  cap- 
tain of  a  ship's  company,  or  a  civiHaa  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  ;  it  is  quite  as  preposterovm 
to  choose  many  persons  who  are  chosen  for  over- 
seers— ^an  office,  the  duties  of  which  arc  as  complex, 
and  require  as  much  tact  in  the  execution  as  those 
of  a  police  justice  in  the  metropo^  Hence  ariseB 
the  utility  of  permanent  OTcrseers,  paid  by  Uie 
parisAi,  and  responsible  to  the  parish  for  their  con- 
duct. 

9.  Magistrates  ought  to  use  great  caution  in 
ordering  relief,  lest  they  countenance  imposture  or 
interfere  injudiciously  with  the  duties  of  parnh  offi- 
cers. The  latter  too  require  almost  as  strict  watch- 
ing as  the  paupers  themselves.  Hie  proneness  of 
parish  officers  to  jobbing — reciprocal  conniraBce  at 
each  others  misdeeds— -lavish  charges  for  prtfteftded 
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parochial  serrices — waste  of  tiie  parish  funds  m 
sumptuous  entertainmeats — are  notorious  delinquen- 
cies, requiring  unceasing  vigilance  in  the  vestry  and 
auditors. 

10^  The  defective  stale  of  aatboal  poHce  hardly 
admks  of  proeeedmg  with  eHher  humanity  Or 
efficiency  in  the  extirpation  of  common  begging; 
but  it  is  certain  that  without  the  enforcement  of 
the  Vagrant  Act  we  shall  be  overrun  with  mendicity 
as  much  as  if  we  had  no  poor-laws  whatever,  and 
^tis  a  main  purpose  of  their  institution  be  frustrated. 
From  the  inquiries  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  in 
1815,  it  was  ascertained  that  gross  and  monstrous 
frauds  are  practised  by  mendicants  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  the  success  of  whieh  aiRirda  a  direct  e&oou- 
ragement  to  vice  and  idleness,  as  much  more  is 
gained  by  importunate  solicitations  in  the  streets  for 
charity  than  is  earned  by  the  industrious  artisan  by 
his  utinost  application  to  the  work  in,  which  he  is 
ooiployed.  As  Uie  number  of  beggars  has  not  ^> 
creased,  and  titek  erafi  is  carried  on  upon  nearly  the 
same  principles,  I  shall  insert  a  digest  of  the  results 
of  the  committee^s  inquiries,  from  the  Report  on  the 
State  of  Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis. — Pari,  Pap, 
Ro.  396,  Sesa.  1816. 

Beggars  oa  being  searched  when  hroaght  before  the  magis- 
trates, a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  found  about  them,  in 
&eir  poclcets  and  in  their  clothes. 

Beggars  make  great  profits  by  various  practices,  such  as 

changing  their  clothes  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  getting 

money  intended  for  others.    Clear  proof  that  a  blind  man,  with 

*  ^^*  K<>t  90u  in  one  day.    Another  man  got  5f .  a  day ;  he 
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could,  with  ease,  go  ihcoiigli  sixty  streets  in  •  diy.    Anodtfr 

got  6s,  a  day. 

A  negro  beggar  retired  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  fortune, 
it  was  supposed,  of  1500/. 

Beggars  gain  St.  or  4«.  a  daj  hy  begging  shoes. 

A  woman  alleged  that  she  could  go  throu^^  sizfj  streeta  in  • 
day,  and  that  it  was  a  bad  steeet  that  did  not  yield  a  peoay* 

Children  are  made  use  of  to  excite  compassion* 

Beggars  are  furnished  with  children  at  houses  in  White- 
chapel  and  Shoreditch ;  some,  who  look  like  twins,  frequently^ 
carried  on  their  backs.  Children  frequently  sent  out  to  beg, 
and  not  to  return  with  less  than  6d* 

A  girl  of  twelve  yean  of  age  had  been  six  years  engaged  in 
begging ;  on  some  days  got  S$.  or  4$. ;  sometimes  more,  usuallj 
18^.  or  Iff. ;  on  Christmas-day,  4$,  6d» 

One  man  will  collect  three,  four,  or  five  children  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  paying  6d,  or  9d.  each,  to  go  begging  with  them. 

A  woman  with  twins,  who  nerer  grew  older,  sat  for  ten  yeaM|« 
Not  oope  in  a  hundred  times  twins  are  the  children  of  bef^fars. 

A  night  school,  kept  by  an  old  woman,  for  instructing 
children  in  the  language  of  beggars. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's  thirty  or  forty  houses^ 
apparently  crowded,  in  which  are '  not  less  than  2000  people, 
one-half  of  whom  live  by  prostitution  and  beggaiy :  the  le- 
'inainder  Irish  labouzing  people.  The  rector  of  St.  Clement 
.Danes  described  them  as  living  yeiy  well:  especially  if  they  are 
pretty  well  maimed,  blind,  or  if  they  have  children. 

The  begging  walks  are  sold, 
'  Worthy  persons,  however  distressed,  will  not  have  recourse 
to  begging.  Street-beggars,  with  yery  few  exertions,  are 
utterly  worthless  and  incorrigible.  Beggars  evade  the  Vagrant 
Act  by  carrying  matches  and  articles  of  little  intrinsic  value  for 
sale.  Out  of  400  beggars  in  St.  Giles's,  350  are  capable  of 
earning  their  own  living. 

1 1 .  The  principles  of  the  poor-laws  are  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  police  and  popular  instruct- 
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tkm ;  in  lieu  of  fostering  vice,  idleness,  and  impro-- 
vidence,  they  ought  to  be  so  administered  as  to 
be  instrumental  in  their  prevention  and  discourage- 
ment. 

12.  In  granting  and  ^apportioning  allowances  Che 
utmost  discrimination  is  required.  The  reaBy  unfor^  - 
tunate  ^ould  be  promptly  relieved,  but  the  clamours 
of  idleness  and  profligacy  firmly  resisted.  Improvi-^ 
dent  workmen  are  a  prolific  source  of  pauperism ; 
many  of  these  have  high  wages  sufficient  to  enable 
^m  to  make  a  provision  for  periods  of  sickness  or 
scarcity  of  work,  but  they  are  wasted  in  folly  and 
extravagance,  and  immediately  they  are  unemployed 
they  fall  upon  the  parish.  Relief  to  these  should  be 
forded  by  way  of  loan  as  directed  by  59  Geo.  III. 
€•  12, 8. 29,  and  steps  taken  to  recover  the  loan  when » 
the  borrower  is  in  circumstances  to  repay  it.*  » 

13.  Suggestions  of  economy  and  better  manage- 
ment may  be  frequently  offered  with  advantage,  and 
all  useful  institutions,  especially  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  as  infant  schools, 
savings-banks,  and  friendly  societies,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  recommended.  By  acting  on  these 
and  similar  maxims  the  most  beneficial  results  have 

.  •  Mr.  Kerahaw,  one  of  Uie  oveneers  for  Greenwid^  lait  y6«r» . 
gave  me  the  foUovring  classifieatioa  of  their  panpera :  1.  Impio* 
vident  workmen  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  text.  f*. 
Trampff,  chiefly  Irish.  3.  Hereditary  paupers.  4.  Sailors*  and 
fisfaermens' wives.  5.  Illegitimate  children.  6.  Regular  peii- 
sioners  to  whom  allowances  are  paid.  7,  Hospital  paupers* 
9«>  XdBoatiGs*! 
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been  obtained,  as  witness  the  redactions  in  the  paridi 
expenditure  of  Ltrerpooly  Southwell,  Maidenhead, 
and  Hatfield*  In  Lirerpool  the  following  change 
was  effected,  though  the  population  had  increased 
10,000  in  the  interval:  in  1821,  4717  paupers  cost 
360,1 36/. ;  in  1827,  only  2607  paupers  cost  193,9561. 
—  Evidence  of  Mr*]  Ellis  before  Poor-law  Conp- 
fkittee,  1828.     See  also  Mr.  Day*s  Inquiry ^  p*  22. 

The  settlement  law  and  the  tendency  of  the  allow* 
ance  system  have  been  before  noticed  p.  89  &  390* 
I  shall  conclude  with  an  abstract  of  the  Hints  on  tke 
Adminisfration  of  the  Poor-laws,  contained  m  « 
tract  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

1.  A  permanent  overseer  lAonld  be  chosen,  acting  under  the 
^sMttrol  of  the  annuil  oveneero ;  and  if  the  pariah  be  large,  a  seleoC 
or  managing  Teatxy. 

2.  An  efficient  wockhouae  and  poor-house  should  be  esta- 
blished ;  they  are  often  united,  but  are  better  separated  for  the 
purpose  of  classification. 

9.  The  aged  poor  are  mostly  depraved  and  incorrigible; 
pttish  duldren  dMmld  be  kept  separate  from  them,  instructed  bk 
arts  likdy  to  be  useful  in  alker  H^  and  educated  upon  tiie  p3«ft 
of  the  in£uit  schools*  where  health,  recreation,  and  tuitioB^. 
adapted  to  their  years,  are  promoted. 

4.  Parish  officers  should  keep  constantly  before  them  the 
43d  £Iiz.  c.  3,  s.  1  (see  page  356),  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
fdndamentid  oTiject  of  the  poer-lairs  is  setting  to  work  dl  who 
are  able,  and  not  midntaining  any  in  idleness ;  many  eren  of  ^' 
infirm  poor  may  be  able  to  do  some  work,  and  so  much  work^ 
sbonid  be  required  from  each  as  is  compatible  with  healdi. 

5.  Parishes  are  liable  to  much  imposition,  and  careful  inquiry 
should  precede  and  accompany  allowvnees  to  out-dwellers. 

6.  To  eyeiy  applicant  the  parish  should  haye  the  optitm  o^ 
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gnating  «n  allowance  of  a  reaideaca  in  tlie  poor-bouse.*  Tbes^ 
is  nothing  the  idle  and  disorderly  dread  so  much  as  the  strict 
discipline,  scanty  fare,  and  hard  work,  that  ought  to  be  enforced 
ill  every  workhouse.  Relief,  however,  may  be  sometimeg 
granted  to  the  infirm  who  reside  with  relatiyes  or  friends ;  so  n^ao* 
tbttt  temporary  assistance  which  the  able-bodied  poor  occasionally 
require  may  be  ollen  most  iidvant^eously  atfibrded  at  their  own. 
houses. 

7.  An  offer  of  the  poor-house  wiU  cause  many  applicants  to 
shift  for  themselves,  or  if  they  accept  an  abode  there,  leave  it 
after  experiencing  its  regulations;  so  that  the  expense  of  the* 
poer-kouae  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  cost  of  its  inmates.alone»r 
hot  by  the  saving  it  effects  in  restricting  the  application  of  the^ 
parish  rates  solely  to  the  necessitous. 

8.  The  granting  of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  in  consi- 
deration of  children,  tends  to  lower  the  price  of  labour  and  sti- 
mulate pc^oktion  by  the  encouragement  it  offers  to  mairiage.  ' 

In  conclusion  I  shall  remark,  that  though  it  is  un- 
likely "  the  poor  will  ever  cease  out*  of  the  land/*, 
yet  a  large  portion  of  existing  pauperism  might  have, 
assuredly  been  averted  by  better  habits  in  the  people 
and  more  wisdom  in  the  classes,  immediately  above 
them.  The  poor  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  their  vices. 
Without  instruction  in  the  principles  which  influence 
their  condition,  without  examples  of  economy,  order^^. 
and  forethought  in  their  early  years,  they  have  not 

♦  •  The  granting  of  allowances  in  place  of  an  abode  in  the 
workhouse  is  reckoned  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1817 
(p.  7)  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  pauperism. 
The  allowance  system  beg^  in  1795,  under  36  Geo.  III.  c.  22, 
extended  by  55  Geo.  III.  c.  22»  and  is  unquestionably  the  hot- 
bed of  fraudulent  pauperism.  But  by  a  reference  to  the  state- 
ment, page  363,  it  will  be  remarked  that  pauperism  had  made 
rapid  strides  prior  to  the  prevalence  of  the  allowance  system. 
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in  opportunity  to  become  in  after  life  any  thing- 
more  than  children  in  understanding,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  most  kind  and  generous 
hearts  among  them  are  those  least  gifted  with  the 
saving  virtues  by  which  the  miseries  of  future  penury  - 
and  want  may  be  averted.    They  are  the  orphans  of 
society  to  whom  every  indulgence  compatible  with 
their  own  welfare  should  be  extended.     If  they  have 
been  ignorant  of  their  duties,  the  rich  have  neglected 
theirs.     How  can  it  be  supposed  the  labouring  man^ 
doomed  to  unceasing  toil,  can  discover  those  hidden 
causes  of  poverty  which  for  thousands  of  years 
escaped  even  the  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher.     It, 
is  not  parish  officers,  clergymen,  and  magistrates- 
only  to  whom  the  weal  of  the  poor  ought  to  be 
confided;    upon  every  employer  of  workpeople  is 
imposed  a  solemn  duty  next  to  that  he  owes  his  own 
family,  to  learn  himself  and  explain  to  those  depend- 
ant upon  him,  tHe  origin  of  social  distress  aris- 
ing from  bad  habits,  excess  of  population,  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  periodical  vicissitudes  in  trade. 
It  is  only  in  this  manner  popular  education  can  be 
made  universal,  and  knowledge  really  useful  disse- 
minated through  the  community. 
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POUTICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAP.  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

PxograM  of  Political  Philosophy — General  Principlea — Rous- 
■eau,  Godwin,  Bentham,  Mill,  Paley,  Burke,  and  Paine-^ 
Effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on  the  Practice  of  Goyem- 
ments— Misapplication  of  Ahstract  Propositions. 

Society  is  now  about  five  or  six  thousand  years 
old.  Its  institutions,  laws,  manners,  and  usages,  are 
the  results  of  that  lengthened  term  of  experience.  It 
is  iu  human  nature  to  seek  to  replace  evil  by  good, 
to  substitute  something  better  in  lieu  of  the  worse 
which  preceded  it ;  what,  then,  we  now  possess,  de- 
fective as  it  may  be,  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  genera- 
tions that  have  gone  before  us. 

I  mention  the. age  of  society  to  contrast  it  with 
the  age  of  an  individual,  and  to  show  how  mistaken 
that  man  must  be  who  thinks  that  within  the  short 
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span  of  his  own  existence,  within  the  contracted 
sphere  of  his  own  observance,  and  by  the  help  of  bis 
own  single  faculties,  he  can  devise  any  system,  or 
propound  any  idea,  that  shall  not  supersede,  but 
even  materially  alter  the  social  fs^)v^c  which  is  older 
than  the  pyramids,  and  nearly  as  aged  as  the  hills ; 
and  which  has  descended  to  us  as  the  product  of  all 
the  wisdom  that  has  successively  appeared  at  Thebes, 
Athens,  Rome,  London,  and  Paris.  Yet  inditiduals 
have  laboured  under  this  delusion,  who  thought  they 
were  wiser  than  nature  and  all  her  works,  though 
themselves  but  an  atom — a  short-lived  atom — in  the 
universe ! 

This  retrospection  is  not  introduced  to  imply  that 
establishments  of  any  kind  derive  authority  from  age» 
or  to  recommend  mere  antiquity  in  place  of  prin- 
ciple, but  to  suggest  two  useful  considerations-— one 
corrective,  the  other  consolatory.  First,  it  mu*t 
show  the  error  of  those  who  think  immediately,  and 
by  their  individual  efforts,  to  alter  the  moral  and 
political  institutions  of  mankind ;  those  institutions 
that  have  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  thc^ 
creation  of  successive  races  of  men  as  far  beyo%d 
their  contemporaries  in  benevolence  and  science  as 
they  themselves  can  assume  to  be.  .Secondly,  it 
must  be  consolatory  and  encouraging  to  future  per-, 
severance  to  think  that  every  endeavour  at  social 
improvement  may  not  be  fruitless ;  that  its  apparent 
insignificance  may  only  result  from  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking;  and  that  the  smallest  additional 
ainendmeiit  to   the  vast  and  complicated   pile  of 
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hdnian  assbciatioa,  may  be  a  service  of  inestimable    ^ 
pfice.    A  philosopher,  who>  by  the  labours  of  a  long^ 
life,  has  succeeded  in  remofing  a  single  error  in  edu« 
cation,  morals,  or  jurisprudence,  has  done  enough  to   / 
entitle  him  to  be  enrolled  with  honour  in  the  calen^  / 
dar  of  man's  benefactors. 

It  is,  doubtless,  experience  ol  the  deceitfulneas  ol 
the  more  generiil  and  dazzling'  sdiess^  of  social 
improvement  that  has  tended  to  make  new  systems 
of  political  philosof^y  as  little  fashionable  as  nenr 
systems  of  physical  science.  They  promise  much, 
imd  perform  little.  They  assume  to  embrace  the 
present,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  future ;  but 
they  are  often  only  the  illusions  of  a  mental  phan-» 
t^amagoria,  and  vani^  &<Ha  the  touch  when  sub- 
mkted  to  the  test  of  utility.  It  is  sufficient  for  each 
generation  to  contend  with  the  erils  that  inuoae^ 
diately  environ  it ;  leaving  postarity  to  do  the  same, 
and  to  adopt  their  own  remedies.  Every  project  is 
an  experiment,  all  the  effects  of  which  actual  trial 
can  only  manifest ;  there  is  a  risk  of  loss  as  well  as 
gain ;  and  why  should  any  age  run  this  risk  without 
a  present  and  well-defined  necessity  for  sake  of  a 
future  that  may  never  come,  or  come  in  a  shape 
wholly  difiarent  from  anticipation  ? 

Philosophers  aire  often  as  extravagant  in  their  way 
2»  the  empirical  teacher,  and  require  to  be  as  nar- 
rowly watched.  They  discover  a  valuable  principle^ 
but  bring  it  bto  discredit  by  their  eagerness  to  com- 
pass all  things  within  its  influence.  They  are  bigoted' 
in  their  scienoe  as  enthusiasts  are  in  religion,  and 
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frequently  as  intolerant  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
dogmas*  Like  the  Pope  of  Rome,  nothing  less  than 
universal  faith  will  satisfy  ^m  :  mthin  their  pale, 
there  is  salvation ;  without  it,  nought  but  perdition* 
They  are  right,  so  far  as  they  can  see ;  but  the  misfor- 
tune is,  there  is  something  beyond  which  they  can* 
not  see,  and  which  their  theory  does  not  embrace. 

The  abandonment  of  the  school  philosophy,  which 
was  founded  on  no  induction  whatever,  but  simply 
on  the  conceits  of  the  mind,  was  an  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Next  to  that  is  the 
practical  wisdom  which  limits  the  application  <tf 
principles  to  their  legitimate  issues :  the  error  of  the 
schoolmen  was  to  build  on  no  foundation  at  all ; 
tiie  error  next  in  degree  is  to  build  on  one  too  nar- 
row. The  practical  evil  of  dogmatism  in  social  philo* 
sophy  is  the  ambition  to  solve  all  moral  phenomena 
by  the  application  of  one  exclusive  principle,  while 
^e  complicated  interests  of  life  require  the  co-opera- 
tive agency  of  many.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  abstract  propositions  of  Rousseau  have  done 
more  harm  or  good  to  European  society.  His  Social 
Contract  contains  useful  maxims  depreciated  by 
tinsel  paradoxes.  I  cite  one  of  the  latter  for  illus- 
tration :  "  Man  is  bom/rec,  yet  is  every  where  tn 
fitters*'  (b.  1,  c.  1).  Here  we  see  how  many  tniths 
are  sacrificed  to  a  bold  assertion.  No  man  was  ever 
bom  at  all)  unless  Adam  can  be  considered  such, 
who  proceeded  in  full  maturity  from  the  hands  of 
his  Maker.  Secondly,  how  is  "  man  horn  free  V* — 
what  is  the  freedom  he  derives  from  birth?    Bom 
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^D  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  his  birthr^^ht  is  to  be  pn* 
nished  with  the  knout,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  czar ;  or 
oa  the  Bosphoms,  to  be  bow-stringed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  sultan?  Then  where  are  the  **  fetten" 
that  bind  us  ?  May  not  a  Londoner  or  Parisian  be 
levmnt  or  couchanty  just  as  he  pleases  ?  may  he  not 
do  whatever  he  lists,  provided  it  does  not  injuxe 
other  peqple  ?-*-and  would  even  a  savage — ^the  &- 
vourite  biped  of  the  (xenevese  philosopher — ^be  aUe 
with  impunity  to  do  more  ? 

Ah,  John  James  Rousseau,  how  much  better  you 
/would  have  been,  occupied,  if,  in  place  of  grincHng 
such  staitling  abstractions,  you  had  aided  your  con^- 
:temporaries  of  the  EncychptBdia,  in  pointing  o«t 
fiscal,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastic. abuses;  and  in  de- 
monstrating the  utility  of  religious  toleration,  of  free- 
cd<mi  of  inquiry,  and  popular  education ;  and  which, 
.  in  spite  of  your  eloquence  and  egotism,  they  were 
.mainly  instrumental  in  establishing ! 

The  mantle  of  Rousseau  has  been  taken  up  by 
some  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  the  spread  of  po- 
pular knowledge  abates  the  power  of  philosophical 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  religious  fanaticism. 

Mr.  Godwin  poured  out  in  sixteen  months  (Pre- 
face, p.  7,  2d  edit.  1796)  his  Inquiry  concerning 
Political  Jmticey^  as  he  would  a  novel  from  the.  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  and  imagination,  almost  without 
reference  to  a  single  fact,  authority,  or  standing 
pnnciple.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  A  congeriei 
of  impassioned  notioDS  which    portray  the  author 
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m9ck  better  dum  society  eHber  ai  itim  can,  or  pr»^ 
bMy  ever  ivill  be.* 

Sockd  efrocB  and  abases  that  abiid^e  bappiDeiB 
are  many,  bi^  he  wouU  be  a  casb  sarv^or  who 
idionid  pnU  down  a  building  to  come  at  the  oobarebs 
and  decided  tio^ier.  '*  The  talebt  for  destroytap/' 
says  Micabeeiay  '^  is  the  reverse  of  the  art  of  lefona*- 
uig ;  it  k  tbs  heroism  of  the  suicide.  An  ignorant 
sacgeob  will  amputate  the  limb,  whidi  the  sconce 
of  Es^ulapius  would  hate  cured."  —  Vjtmi  des 
Mmmmety  p.  143.  Soci^  is  only  another  term  for 
laws,  manners^  and  usages ;  they  ase  the  froits  of 
^xpenence,  eadi  of  which  has  been  derised  to  remedy 
«  specific  and  pro-exiting  eviL  The  institnttoii 
of  onirnage,  the  rights  of  |^peity  aad  of  peoMos 
were  doabtless  intended  to  obyiate  the  evib  of  pao- 
■uBcaous  intercouEsey  of  injustice^  and  oppression. 
To  abrogate  them  would  be  to  abaadoa  the  chief 
conquests  civilizaticm  has  made  from  the  waste  of 
barbarism,  it  wcwld  be  like  aoffeckig  the  earth  to 
return  to  a  state  of  desolation  after  being  reclaimed 
and  fartiliaed  by  human  incfaistry. 

The  minds  of  Godwin  and  Jeremy  Bentham  fve« 

*  Mr.  Godwin  stiU  lires,  and  Bur  be  it  from  me  to  offer  any 
vnpleasant  observation  on  so  extraordinsry,  independ^t,  and 
^wtJbdd  a  mind.  But  his  work  on  FopoMoa,  as  weUss  his 
FohtiDsl  Jttstice,  show  tbi^  he  is  not  an  indmctiTe  phUossf^Mr. 
His  power  is  in  Caleb  Williams,  Fketwood,  Mandeville*  and 
other  creatioDS  of  the  imagination,  by  which  he  has  delightfully- 
interested  the  writer  of  this  with  innumerable  others  in  Europe 
sad  America. 
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•cnt  a  siBfoiar  contrast  Jhej  are  the  extremes  of 
twd  t^ppofiile  8]fst€ais.  Daring  thdr  protracted  tannt 
^f  existeiice  they  may  be  aakl  to  faafe  flowed  dowa 
nde  by  ade,  like  two  parallel  streams,  wkKout  erer 
anngltag  togetber.*  One  has  been  the  expouader  of 
a^fttunent,  the  t^her  of  reaisoa.  I^  intellect  of  Mr. 
BcBtImm  was  punly  indactiiFe;  but  if  i  May  ven- 
ture an  opkiioa  on  so  great  an  av^iority,  i  shouM 
■ay  bis  deductioas  were  sometimes  derived  from  too 
limited  a  circle  of  facts.  He  included  in  his  moral 
equations  the  ^ief  impulses  of  oar  nature,  but  h^ 
k£t  out  minor  and  perhaps  inappreciable  quantitieB 
which  in  actual  hfe  determtne  the  course  of  hamaa 
SKtioos.  Let  us  try  this  observation  by  an  example 
§nm  the  writings  of  one  of  hts  most  distinguished 
disciples. 

''  I^e  position/'  says  Mr.  Mill,  ''  which  we  have 
already  estabiished  with  regard  to  human  nature, 
and  which  we  assume  as  fonndations  are  these :  that 
Ae  actioBS  of  men  are  governed  by  their  wills,  and 
Ifaair  wiUs  by  tbeir  desires;  that  their  desires  are 
directed  to  pteasuve  and  relief  from  pain  as  encft, 
•ad  to  wei^th  and  power  as  the  prhacipsd  means ; 
that  to  t^  desire  of  these  meaiM  there  is  no  limit, 
smd  that  the  actaons  which  flow  from  that  desire  are 
the  eonst^iients  whereof  bad  government  is  made." 
— iSi^.  to  the  Emcy.  Brii.^  art  Oxwernment,  p.  496. 

*  This  is  literally  as  well  as  meti^oucaUy  trua.  Mr.  G^- 
win  often  sought  an  inter  view  with  Bentham,  but  the  latter  da- 
elined,  calling  the  author  of  PuUHcal  Justic€  an  "  ambidexter*" 
otaomeotiier  hard  aame. 
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Now  these  deductions  are  all  important  and  aH 
tnie,  but.  I  doubt  whether  they  embrace  the  whoie 
truth.     For  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  one*s 
practical  observance  of  the  world  with  the  affirmati<MA 
that  men's  desires  are  directed  to  pleasure  and  reli^ 
from  pain  as  ends,  and  to  wealth  and  power  as  tbet 
principal  means.     A  large  portion  of  mankind  seem 
to  live  without  ends ;  they  are  carried  through  life 
by  the  mere  impulse  of  habit  or  appetite,  and  beyond 
that  never  calculate.      Wealth  is  toiled  afber,  not 
with  a  view  to  present  or  future  gratification,  bat 
merely  from  the  habit  of  accumulation,  a  restless  de- 
sire to  repeat  to-day  the  routine  of  yesterday.    Power 
is  sought  not  as  an  instrument  of  indulgence,  or 
means  of  making  others  subservient  to  our  desires, 
but  often  only  to  establish  an  opinion,  reduce  a  prin- 
ciple to  practice,  or  to  better  <w  injure  some  class  of 
society  with  which  personally  we  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected. How  many  there  are  who  really  seem  to  court 
pain  rather  than  pleasure ;  they  abandon  security,  re- 
pose, and  indulgence,  for  danger,  hardship,  and  i^riva- 
^tion;  while  again  others  are  intently  occupied  in  efforts 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  veryad  vantages  the  former 
.relinquish.     Emulation  and  fame  are  great  motives 
to  exertion ;  we  make  prodigious  sacrifices  to  induce 
men  to  talk  of  us  whom  we  can  never  hear,  nor  see, 
.nor  know.     "  The  object  of  all,"  said  Frederick  the 
Great,  "  was  pour  faire  parler  de  soV^     In  what 
does  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  this  consist  ?  It  consists, 
I  apprehend,  in  neither,  but  it  is  the  action  of  ano- 
ther principle  of  our  nature,  solely  intended  to  put 
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US  in  motion  like  the  principle  of  gravity  to  move 
bodies.  Posthumous  fame  can  in  no  sense  be  con- 
sidered a  pleasure  to  the  owner,  because  he  to  whom 
it  appertains  is  wholly  unconscious  of  its  existence. 
Yet  many  live  for  this  alone.  May  we  not  conclude, 
then y  that  other  impulses  in  addition  to  pleasures  and 
pains  influence  human  conduct  ?  It  is  true,  the  mo- 
tives I  have  indicated  may  be  included  under  the 
heads  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  to  this  extension  of  a;!- 
plication  I  must  object :  if  the  ordinary  understand- 
ing of  words  is  not  adhered  to,  if  writers  may  be  al- 
lowed to  give  their  own  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
their  mining,  there  is  no  sort  of  paradoxes  a  little 
verbal  ingenuity  may  not  establish.  Language  is 
perverted  from  its  office,  and  confusion  and  misap- 
prehension introduced  into  all  our  reasonings. 

Beside  the  writers  who  have  sought  to  reduce 
political  philosophy  to  a  few  general  prmciples,  there 
are  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  more 
practical  form,  by  combining  theory  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  life. 

The  principal  and  most  recent  of  these  is  Dr. 
Paley.  Had  notPaley  been  a  churchman,  and  it 
has  been  said  a  worldly-minded  churchman  too,  he 
would  have  made  an  unexceptionable  teacher  of 
ethical  and  social  science.  His  style  is  clear  and 
strong ;  his  illustrations  apt  and  striking ;  his  judg- 
ment searching  and  judicious:  but  his  theology 
often  fetters  his  mind  and  perverts  his  applications. 
He  labours  to  execute  a  task  which  is  hardly  within 
the  reach  of  human  power  to  accomplish,  namely,  to 
>  2  E 
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lecoDcile  the  deductions  of  reason  with  the  prec^)te 
of  revdation.  The  shrewd  and  practical  sense  ^f 
Paley  is  evinced  in  the  manner  he  has  availed  liim<^ 
self  of  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  in  his  Primciphtof 
flioral  and  Political  PhUoiopky  ;  having  incorpo- 
rated  many  of  the  most  valuable  proposiUons  of  that 
singular  author,  divested  of  their  extravagance  and 
afiectation. 

The  writings  of  Paley  were,  perhaps,  as  appro- 
priate to  the  state  of  society  in  England  as  those  of 
Br.  Franklin  were  to  the  circumstances  of  America. 
One  wrote  for  an  old,  the  other  for  a  new  commu^ 
nity :  the  situation  of  the  latter  is  like  ths^  of  a 
friendless  individual  commenotng  life;  sncoess  de- 
pends on  industry,  frugality,  probity,  and  perse* 
verance ;  order,  economy,  a  saving  of  time,  and  a 
saving  of  money,  constitute  the  stamina  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Franklin,  and  it  was  suitable  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  countrymca.  Both  Paley  and  FrankHa 
were  men  of  eminent  benevolence;  they  saw  the 
evils  which  afflicted  their  fellow-creatures,  and  en- 
deavoured by  simple  and  efficacious  pcecepts  to  alle- 
viate them. 

The  fate  of  Edmukd  Burkb  has  been  unfor^ 
tunate.  Nature  intended  him  for  a  professor  of 
wisdom,  while  accident  or  the  necessities  of  his  for- 
tune constrained  him  to  be  a  polidckin :  the  resuh 
has  been,  that  he  does  not  bold  a  distinguished  rank 
in  either  capacity.  As  practical  statesmen^  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Pitt  were  superior  to  him;  while  he  was 
superior  to  them  as  the  oracle  of  genial  prioci^^es  : 
but  so  conflicting  are  the  latter  in  his  writings,  and 
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•0  distorted  by  his  imagiaatioii  and  eloquence,  tlmt 
fiw  think  of  resorting  to  them  as  authority.  The 
Iransitioa  from  private  to  public  Hfe  has  mosdy  an 
«]itra<»rdtnary  efiect,  und  Mr.  Burke  was  not  exempt 
fipom  its  influence  ;  in  the  former,  when  uninfluenced 
hy  passion,  connexion,  smd  personal  interest,  ge- 
neial  maxims  are  advocated  as  the  rule  of  conduct; 
in  the  latter,  when  the  application  of  them  has  be- 
eo»e  impractkaUe  or  inconyenient,  they  are  decried 
an  the  exception. 

By  a  natural  association  of  ideas  one  is  carried 
from  Mr.  Buri&e  to  his  celebrated  opponent  and  con- 
tempCHrary,  the  author  of  the  Ri<fhts  of  Man,  The 
mtellectual  powers  of  Thomas  Paine  must  have 
been  considerable,  to  enable  him  to  give  even  tran« 
sient  popularity  to  schemes  of  government,  founded 
on  a  few  abstract  principles,  without  reference  to  the 
ptetious  habits,  education,  and  institutions  of  so- 
eiety.  He  saw  Ae  pendulum  of  the  clock,  but  not 
the  other  mechanism,  by  which  the  permanence  and 
steadiness  of  its  motion  are  maintained.  For  the 
practice  he  gave  the  theory  of<;ivil  immunities.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
frinns  of  government  are  considered  a  practical  ques- 
tbn;  the  extent  of  popular  rights  and  system  ot 
mle  are  considered  means  to  an  end^  which  may^ 
-vary  with  U^  circumstances  of  communities,  pro« 
-^ed  the  ^d  itself  be  attained, — the  greatest  hap* 
ptness  of  the  greatest  number.  The  error  of  Paine— 
if  error  it  be — was  an  error  of  inexperienee,  common 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  best  intentioned  at 
2e2 
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the  time  he  wrote.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
ingenious  writer  was  so  steadfast  in  his  political 
principles  as  some  of  his  followers  have  been  in  the 
adoption  of  them.  After  the  publication  of  his 
Rights  of  Man  it  is  well  known  he  beciemie  ob- 
noxious to  the  jacobins  by  his  moderation  in  voting 
against  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  His  opinbns  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  reiterated  in  any  subsequent 
production  of  his  pen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  they  may  have  been  modified  by  expe- 
rience and  reflection.  It  is  not  impossible  he  may 
have  lived  to  be  little  more  than  a  Whig  in  politics ; 
and  had  the  apostle  of  republicanism  encountered 
in  America  the  apostle  of  Chivalry,  the  long  inter- 
val that  once  divided  them,  I  doubt  not  would  have 
been  found  greatly  abridged  by  mutual  approxi- 
mation. 

It  detracts  much  from  the  value  of  all  writings  on 
the  philosophy  of  politics  anterior  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  their  authors  had  not  the  full  benefit 
of  the  experience  which  the  French  revolution 
afforded.  That  great  struggle  was  a  series  of  expe- 
riments in  the  art  of  governing  mankind,  and  solved 
a  hundred  problems,  which  before  had  only  been 
matters  of  paper  speculation.  In  social  science  it 
has  been  as  important  as  the  compass  in  navigation, 
and  has  enabled  men  not  only  to  see  the  goal  to  be, 
attained,  but  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  reaching 
it.  Two  results  of  great  value  may  be  satisfactorily 
deduced  from  the  truths  it  elicited.  First,  that  the 
science  of  government  is  a  practical  question, — a: 
system  of  rules  not  to  be  derived  once  and. for  ever 
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from  the  mind  of  any  individual,  however  ingenious, 
but  to  be  gradually  adapted  to  the  character, 
usages,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

A  second  deduction  may  be  made  more  important 
,to  public  happiness  than  the  first.  Before  the  French 
revolution,  the  general  impression  was,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  government 
.not  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
The  inversion  of  this  position  has  been  fruitful 
practical  advantages.  Rulers  were  wont  to  be  occu- 
'pied  solely  with  themselves,,  not  with  the  communi- 
ties they  governed. '  Wars  for  ambition  or  pastime — 
family  alliances — an  extension  of  territory — the  os- 
tentation and  trickery  of  diplomacy — with  the  in- 
trigues of  senators,  ministers,  and  mistresses,  for 
.  places,  honours,  and  pensions,  formed  the  staple,  but 
costly  and  unprofitable,  trifling  of  public  authorities, 
both  at  London  and  Paris.  This  has  been  all  changed. 
Judicial  and  fiscal  improvements — popular  educa- 
tion— the  freedom  and  advancement  of  commerce-— 
•population,  and. the  proportion  it  bears  to  subsist- 
ence and  employment — national  police — the  slavery 
of  negroes — the  immunities  of  corporations — church 
establishments,  and  their  social  usefulness,  form  the 
subjects  of  investigation,  to  which  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  are  compelled  to  devote 
themselves. 

The  most  rational  and  able  disquisition  of  Mr. 
Burke,  is  his  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discon- 
ienfs;  it  contains  clever  writing  on  men,  their  mo- 
tives and  jnachiiiatioiisi  but  it  is  all  blank  on  the  im- 
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/portant  questions  I  have  enumerated.  The  truth  is, 
I  they  were  neither  thought  of,  nor  understood,  bj 
'  the  public  men  of  the  last  century.  Govemment 
was  considered  a  sinecure  or  appanage  of  the  great, 
with  which  the  people  had  no  concern  *-a  splendid 
prize  for  clever  men  to  aim  at,  and  a  toy  or  play- 
thing of  hereditary  imbecility.  It  is  so  no  longer;  it 
must  be  a  productive  machine,  and  that  it  has  been 
made  such,  is  a  triumph  we  owe  to  the  French  revo* 
lution.* 

*  Hariag  frftquentlj,  in  the  couive  of  Uiis  eliftpt«r»  used  te 
terms,  *'  abttraot  propoaitioa"  and  *'  general  principle,"  (Mb 
p.*  411)  it  may  be  proper  to  explain,  more  particokrlj,  what  I 
mean  by  their  misapplication';  lest  it  be  inferred,  I  wish  tfi 
countenance  empiricism  in  place  of  science. 

A  general  principle,  is  only  another  term  for  a  role  or  law, 
hy  which  moral  and  physical  phenomena  are  reguliAed.  It  ii  m 
general  principle,  that  a  bullet  discharged  from  a  gun,  will,  hjr 
the  joint  action  of  grayity,  and  the  force  of  expulsion,  deMiibo 
«  parabolic  curre,  and  if  mathematicians  know  the  angle  of  pro- 
jection and  Telocity,  they  can  calculate  its  time  of  flight,  its 
range,  and  the  greatest  height  to  which  it  will  rise.  This  is  tiie 
general  principle,  or  theory  of  prcgectiles.  But  it  applies  only 
to  a  vacuum  or  free  space,  not  to  the  passage  of  bodies  titfoaf^ 
a  resisting  medium  like  the  atmosphere.  Marshal  Gerard  would 
never  have  reduced  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  had  his  shells  only 
been  directed  by  the  general  principle,  or  theory,  of  gunnery. 

Again,  it  is  the  interest  of  erery  one  to  lead  a  yirtuous  11!^, 
and  refrain  from  crime.  This  is  the  gtneral  principle  of  moralf . 
But  we  are  afraid  to  trust  to  its  operation  in  actual  life,  aadf 
therefere,  enact  laws  to  punish  offences.  The  reason  is,  thn 
all  men  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  q)preciate  their  own 
interests,  and  if  tbey  were,  they  have  not  all  sufficient  control 
over  their  passions,  to  enable  ^em  to  fellow  them.  Ignorance 
and  passion  thus  rsnder  tha  applicatioooftlw  geatoal  prina^dO 
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CHAP.  11. 

TCATITRAL  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

The  natural  liberty  of  man  consists  in  freedom  to 
do  all  he  wills,  and  has  power  to  do ;  civil  liberty, 
in  freedom  to  do  all  the  law  has  not  prohibited.  The 
basis  of  natural  liberty,  is  the  exclusive  good  of  the 
individual ;  the  basis  of  civil  liberty,  is  the  good  of 
the  individual  too,  but  it  is  an  equal  good,  consist- 
ent with  the  possession  of  the  same  good^  by  every 
other  person. 

In  exchanging  the  natural  for  the  social  state, 
man  obtains  two  advantages — a  knowledge  of  his 
rights,  as  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  security  for 


€d  morals  impQssibU,  and  homao  condnet  if  neoessarily  emw 
trolled  by  the  artificial  institutions  of  society. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  general  principles ;  they  may  l)e 
true  in  the  abstract,  but  in  real  life,  additinnal  circumstances 
may  interfere,  to  counteract  their  operation  and  cause  them  to 
be  prodnotiTe  of  results  different  from  those  anticipated.  Jnit 
as  in  the  flight  of  a  shell,  when  opposed  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  it  describes  a  very  different  cunre  from  a  parabola;  and  ths 
conduct  of  an  individual,  while  biassed  by  his  passions  and  ig-- 
norance,  would,  without  the  restraint  of  law,  and  public  opinion, 
be  much  less  virtuous  than  it  is,  chough  it  might  be  contrary 
to  his  self-interest  to  be  so. 
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their  enjoyment,  as  guaranteed  by  the  common  in- 
terest of  all  who  belong  to  the  same  community. 

Were  there  no  civil  rights,  all  men  would  equally 
possess  the  natural  rights  to  live,  to  the  produce  of 
their  labour,  and  to  use,  in  common,  the  light,  air, 
and  water.  These  are  as  much  the  property  of  each 
individual,  as  his  person :  but  the  only  security  for 
their  exercise,  would  be,  the  power  to  defend  them. 
In  the  absence  of  law,  there  would  be  no  transgpres- 
sion ;  the  strong  might  overpower  the  weak,  or  the 
artful,  with  impunity,  circumvent  the  unsuspecting. 
A  state  of  nature,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  great  ine- 
quality ;  as  much  so  as  men's  abilities  and  physical 
power.  It  follows,  that  it  is  civil,  not  natural  li- 
bertyy  which  introduces  equity  among  mankind,  by 
making  the  law,  not  force,  the  shield  and  arbiter  of 
right. 

The  natural  right  of  a  man,  to  do  as  he  desires, 
and  can,  supposes  the  same  right  in  every  other  per- 
son :  but  the  exertion  of  so  many  independent  rights, 
would  often  cause  them  to  clash  and  destroy  each 
other.  A  law  that  would  restrain  all,  might  'be 
beneficial  to  all;  because  each  might  gain  more  by 
the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  others,  than  he  lost 
by  the  curtailment  of  his  own.  Natural  liberty  is  the 
right  of  every  one  to  go  where  he  lists,  without  re- 
gard to  his  neighbour ;  civil  liberty  compels  him  to 
go  on  the  public  road,  which  is  most  convenient  to 
himself,  consistently  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
convenience  by  other  persons.  The  establishment  of 
civil  liberty,  is  the  enclosure  of  the  waste,  by  which 
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each  surrenders  his  right  of  common,  for  the  quiet 
possession  and  culture  of  a  separate  allotment. 

The  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  civil  state, 
subjects  man  to  responsibilities  to  which  he  was  not 
before  liable.  In  the  former,  he  indulges  his  appe- 
tites, solely  with  reference  to  himself;  in  the  latter, 
he  can  only  indulge  them,  with  reference  to  the  so* 
ciety  of  which  he  is  a  member :  and  this  he  is  bound 
to  do,  first,  by  the  criminal  restraint  which  the  law 
imposes  on  actions  of  importance;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  moral  restraint,  which  public  opinion  imposes  on 
those  of  le^r  degree. 

As  the  natural  was  the  first  state  of  man,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  this  state  would  have  continued, 
had  not  a  persuasion  arisen,  that  social  order  would 
be  more  conducive  to  happiness.  As  the  public 
good  was  the  motive,  so  it  must  continue  the  end  of 
civil  society ;  and  for  this  reason :  that  there  is  no 
obligation  imposed  on  mankind,  save  their  advan- 
tage, to  maintain  the  social  in  preference  to  the 
individual  state  of  existence.  And  upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  laws  of  a  free  people  arc  founded,  namely, 
that  they  shall  impose  no  restraints  on  the  acts  of 
individuals,  which  do  not  conduce  in  a  greats 
degree  to  the  general  good ;  by  which  it  is  implied, 
1.  That  restraint  itself  is  an  evil;  2.  Thiat  this  evil 
should  be  overbalanced  by  some  public  advantage ; 
3.  That  the  proof  of  this  advantage  lies  upon  the 
legislature,  or  those  imposing  the  restraint ;  4.  That 
a  law  producing  no  real  good  is  an  evil  of  itself,  and 
a  suflicient  reason  for  its  repeal,  without  further  proo. 
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oC  iU  bod  effects.  The  application  of  this  last  con« 
dition.  to  the  EnglUh  Statute  Book,  would  tefi4 
much  to  its  amelioration ;  it  contains  a  yast  nnmber 
of  donnant  acts  of  parliament^  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  acts,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  abo- 
litbn>  without  proof  of  positive  mischief  from  then. 

Whether  man  has  benefitted  by  the  introductiMi 
of  civil  society  is  a  moral  problem,  whieh,  like 
oth^  problems  not  mi^hematical,  can  only  be  solved 
by  inferential  testimony.  Two  reasons  make  strongly, 
and,  I  think,  decisively  in  favour  of  the  affinoEiative 
conclusion.  First,  mankind  had  their  ekoice,  and  it 
is  contrary  to  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  they 
.would  voluntarily  have  left  the  natural  state,  had 
sot  experience  shown  them  that  the  social  was 
better.  Secondly,  by  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
his  natural  freedom,  man  appears  to  have  been  weU 
compensated  by  civil  enjoyment.  Civilization  only  di- 
vests man  of  a  fraction,  not  the  wh<de  of  his  primitive 
liberty :  all  those  acts  that  are  personal  to  himself,  h^ 
may  continue  to  indulge  in  as  freely  as  the  savage, 
Bul]ject  to  no  other  control  than  public  opinion, 
which  he  may  defy  if  he  pleases.  The  law  restrains 
public  deeds,  and  this  it  does  because  they  are 
hurtful  to  others,  not  to  the  perpetrator  only.  Sudi 
restramt  is  dvil  liberty,  and  ho  who  seeks  greatsr 
licence,  can  neither  be  just  nor  rational;  he  can 
scarcely  be  a  man,  but  something  worse. 

The  establishment  of  civil  rights  entirely  super- 
sedes the  operation  of  the  natural  rights,  which  pro^ 
viottsly  governed  the  relation  of  individuals.    The 
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ri^t  of  revenge^  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  wei^ 
asd  of  all  those  powers  which  are  supposed  Id 
appertain  to  the  wild  justice  oi  nature,  are  abrogated 
by  the  institution  of  society.  The  law  b  thet 
sopretne  arbiter :  it  may  be  a  bad  law,  but  while  it 
continues  unrepealed,  it  is  the  sole  rule,  the  only 
tribunal  of  reseat  to  establoh  a  claim,  or  redress  an 
ii^ury. 

II  is  unnecessary  to  illustn^  further  the  distino- 
tion  between  natural  and  cinl  liberty.  The  first  is 
a  chimera,  like  the  points  and  lines  of  ma^ieiiM^ 
ti^suQKi;  but,  like  them,  it  serves  as  a  basis  fat 
leraoning,  and  enables  us  to  deduce  the  real  from 
the  abstract.  Alexander  Selkirk  might  possess  his 
natural  rights  in  Juan  Fernandez,  but  nobody  else. 
Two  men  could  not  live  a  day  on  a  desolate  island,-*- 
they  oould  not  meet  at  the  fountain  for  a  pitcher  of 
water,  without  settling  the  question  whether  age, 
strength,  or  first  comer,  should  have  precedency ; 
and  the  termination  of  the  dispute  would  be  Uie 
estaWishment  of  civil  order  between  them. 


CHAP.  III. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


GovsRHMKVT  is  the  law  and  its  administratioo, 
instituted  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  liberty,  Imd 
includes  among  its  functionaries,  not  only  the  ex»« 
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^tire  and  legislature,  bat  the  judges,  magistrates, 
jmd  all  other  pul^c  institutions  establbhed  for  the 
general  peace  and  security.  Undei;  the  authority  of 
ihese  is  produced  that  state  of  society  termed  order, 
as  contradistinguished  from  liberty,  or  man  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

"  Society,"  says  Paine,  "  is  produced  by  our 
wants^  and  government  by  our  wickedness;  the 
former  promotes  our  happiness  positively  by  Uniting 
Qur  affections ;  the  latter  negatively  by  restraining 
our  vices."  This  is  an  ingenious  distmction ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  say,  that  society  is 
produced  by  the  wants  of  man,  and  government  by 
the  wants  of  society.  Man  would  be  helpless  and 
miserable  without  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  society  could  not  subsist  without 
laws,  and  their  ministers  for  its  regulation  and 
government. 

The  great  problem  in  social  institutions  is -to 
<^tain  the  advantages  of  order  with  the  least  sacrifice 
of  personal  freedom.  Human  happiness  consists  in 
entire  liberty  of  action ;  that  is,  in  the  perpetual 
doing  of  what  is  agreeable  to  our  inclinations. 
Whatever  abridges  this  liberty  is  an  evil,  but  it  is 
an  evil  which  may  be  voluntarily  incurred,  like  the 
taking  of  an  unpalatable  medicine,  for  sake  of  the 
greater  compensating  advantage  which  results  from 
it.  Government  is  that  compensating  advantage, 
the  benefits  of  which  may  be  easily  established. 

The  great  ends  of  life  are /rcccfom,  security^  and 
sustenance;  in  a  state  of  nature  these  are  all  im* 
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peifecUy  guaranteed.  The  savage  b  neither  free  ; 
nor  secure ;  he  is  the  slave  of  every  member  of  his 
tribe  stronger  than  himself,  and  may  be  sacrificed  to 
his  lusty  his  anger,  or  revenge.  Sustenance,  under 
which  is  included  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  is  not 
less  precarious  than  freedom  and  security.  The 
rights  of  property  not  being  recognised,  no  one  can 
possess  any  thing  which  he  can  call  his  own  ;  if  he 
cultivate  a  plot  of  ground,  he  cannot  be  sure  he  will 
be  allowed  to  reap  the  produce ;  if  by  superior  toil 
and  ability  in  hunting  and  fishing,  he  lay  up  a  stock 
of  provisions,  he  cannot  be  certain  he  will  not  be 
compelled  to  share  them  with  a  stranger;  where 
things  are  in  common,  spoliation  is  not  robbery,  it  is 
only  partnership :  hence  there  can  be  no  industry, 
no  provision  for  the  future;  the  gratification  of 
immediate  wants  is  the  sole  object  of  exertion,  and 
any  thing  beyond  this  is  an  unprofitable,  because  it 
is  an  unsafe,  accumulation. 

Contrast  the  evils  of  this  uncertain  state  of 
exbtence,  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  where  civil 
rights  are  recognised,  or  those  rights  prescribed  by 
law,  and  guaranteed  by  its  administration. 

The  general  principle  of  civil  liberty,  as  explamed 
in  the  last  chapter,  is  to  leave*  every  one  to  act  as 
he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  injure  his  neigh- 
bour ;  the  objects  of  law  are  actions  which  affect 
the  community,  not  the  individual.  For  example :  a 
person  has  the  entire  liberty  of  locomotion,  he  may 
go  to  whatever  place  he  thinks  proper,  but  he  must 
go  on  the  highway,  or  other  legal  path,  and  not  tres- 
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past  oyer  another's  ground.  He  is  also  entire  master 
of  his  own  person^  and  may  subject  it  to  what  dis- 
4^iae  he  thinks  fit;  for  instance,  he  i»ay>  as  uaed 
%>  be  cojwmon  in  Catb<^  countriesy  flagellate  him- 
self, but  not  aasank  his  neighbour;  he  may  g^ 
iiti^uciited  with  impuoky,  provided  it  14  done  pH- 
«a^^,  and  not  so  as  to  be  an  annoyaaee  to  tbet 
jmblic^  He  has  similar  privileges  m  respe^  of 
Itts  dweUingy  and  ^  goraouaent  of  his  family.  His 
house  is  his  castle;  for  mere  purposes  of  a  {nivate^ 
«alufe«  it  is  wholly  knpmgnable,  and  on  ]^Uie  oc^ 
casions,  it  can  only  be  legally  violated^  in  ease  of 
die  more  serious  delinquencies^  In  the  Ireatm^it  of 
his  wife  aiid  the  bringing  up  of  his  children  the  law 
is  equally  senipukus^  leaving  them  to  hk  own  dis- 
cnetion,  regulated  by  his  affections  and  judgment, 
and  only  interfering  for  their  protsctto^  in  those  ex- 
treme cases  where  the  lien  of  the  commonwealth  cm 
their  future  services  is  endangered. 

Hence  it  may  be  ccucluded,  that  human  liberty 
is  augmented  ra^ther  than  dimintshed  by  soetal  issti-<^ 
tuticns ;  not  only  is  a  gieaiter  portion  of  the  natural 
liberty  of  man  guaranteed  to  him  by  civil  ovder^  bnt 
lAsX  is  peculiar  to  thi^  state  is^  that  he  is  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it 
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CHAP-  IV. 

<mi6IN   AND    PRINCIPLES   OF    CIVIL   GOVERNHENT, 

Two  .writers,  of  very  different  powers,*  concot 
lA  tracifig  the. origin  of  civil  government  to  pa« 
tfmal  authority.  Had  mankind  sprung  out  of  the 
earth  mature  and  independent,  they  wouM,  per^ 
1m^,  with  greater  difficulty  have  been  brought 
into  a  state  of  subordination ;  but  the  dependence 
of  infancy  prepares  man  for  the  restraint  of  society, 
by  combining  individuals  into  primary  communis 
ties,  and  by  placing  them,  from  the  beginning, 
under  direction  and  control.  A  family  is  the  model 
of  a  political  association ;  their  chief  is  represented 
by  the  father,  and  the  people  by  his  children. 
A  federative  union  of  families,  having  a  common 
head,  constitutes  a  state  or  empire ;  and  the  dispo* 
tition  to  govern  and  be  governed,  in  domestic  life, 
are  the  rudunents  of  social  ord^  coeval  with  the 
nature  and  first  existence  of  the  human  species. 

The  most  simple  and,  perhiqw,  original  form  of 
political  administration,  is  that  in  which  ea<^h  aduh 
or  head  of  a  family,  without  representation  or  other 
contrivance,  directly  participates,  and  in  which  the 
sovereign  power,  or  power  to  make  laws,  is  vested  in 
the  will  of  the  majority.  A  democracy  of  this  kind 
is  practicable  in  a  small  community,  but  is  attended 

*  Rousseau's  Soeitd  C<mqiact,h,  i.  ch.  2.  Paley's  PrineipUt 
tf  Moral  mnd  PolUieal  Ptaktophy,  b.  ri.  oh.  1. 
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with  inconvenieaces  in  a  large  one.  First,  it  is  ill- 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  deliberation ;  secondly,  the 
division  of  power  among  so  many  persons  renders  it 
slow  and  inefficient  in  its  operations;  thirdly,  it 
causes  a  loss  of  time^  as  on  every  public  occasion 
each  individual  has  to  leave  his  occupation  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  community.  These  disad- 
vantages  would,  doubtless,  speedily  originate  im- 
provements for  abridging  the  trouble  of  government. 
A  form  of  rule  in  which  every  one  takes  a  direct 
part  is  as  ill-adapted  to  political  society,  as  the 
labour  of  individuals  to  the  production  of  commo- 
dities, unaided  by  machinery  or  division  of  employ- 
ments. 

As  knowledge  is  power,  and  as  knowledge  in  the 
early  ages  is  derived  from  personal  experience,  it  is 
likely  public  authority  would  devolve  into  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  who  would  form  a  council,  or  senate^ 
for  the  regulation  of  the  community. 

This  second  form  of  government  might  not  be  of 
long  duration.  Disputes  might  arise  among  the 
people  as  to  the  choice  of  elders ;  or,  secondly,  the 
elders  themselves,  from  mutual  jealousy  or  conflict- 
ing interests,  might  disagree,  and,  in  either  case,  the 
necessity  arise  'for  a  new  disposition  of  political 
power.  To  obviate  the  first  cause  of  dissension  the 
elders  might  become  hereditary  in  their  functions, 
or  privileged  to  fill  up,  by  election,  vacancies  in 
their  own  bodyr  this  would  be  an  aristocracy. 
The  second  cause  of  dissension  might  be  obviated  by 
vesting  all  power  iu  a  single  person,  and  thus  esta- 
blish an  absolute  monarchy,  or  despotism. 
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These  several  forms  of  power  have  each  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages. 

The  separate  advantages  of  Mowarcht,  are  unity 
of  coancil,  secrecy,  despatch ;  a  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic system  of  police;  exclusion  of  popular  and 
aristocratic  contentions ;  preventing  (if  hereditary), 
by  a  known  rule  of  succession,  all  competition  for  the 
supreme  power,  and  thereby  depressing  the  hopes, 
intrigues,  and  ambition  of  aspiring  citizens.  Its 
disadvantages  are  tyranny,  expense,  military  domi- 
nation ;  unnecessary  wars,  waged  to  gratify  the  pas- 
sions of  an  individual ;  ignorance  of  ministers  and 
governors,  selected  from  personal  favour,  of  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  consequent  deficiency  of 
salutary  regulations;  want  of  constancy  and  uni- 
formity in  public  councils,  measures,  and  laws,  fluc- 
tuating as  these  do  with  the  character  of  the  reigning 
prince,  and  thence  insecurity  of  persons,  property, 
and  industry. 

The  chief  and,  indeed,  almost  only  advantage  of  an 
Aristocracy,  consists  in  its  forming  a  permanent 
legislature,  which  grows  up,  as  it  were,  for  its  office, 
without  the  trouble  and  interference  of  the  people, 
and  the  members  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
trained  and  educated  for  the  stations  they  are  des- 
tined by  birth,  tenure  of  land,  or  other  condition,  to 
occupy.  Its  disadvantages  are  divisions  among 
themselves,  which,  from  want  of  a  common  superior, 
may  (as  formerly  in  the  Polish  diet)  proceed  to 
desperate  extremities;  partial  laws,  made  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  and  conservation  of  their  own 
2f 
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power  and  privileges ;  impolitic  measures,  resulting 
from  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  disregard  of  the  public 
weal ;  impoverishment  and  degradation  of  all  the 
non-aristocratic  classes,  by  disqualifying  enact- 
ments, and  partial  fiscal  regulations. 

The  advantages  of  a  Republic,  or  democracy, 
where  the  people  collectively,  or  by  representation, 
constitute  the  legislature,  are  equal  laws ;  exemp- 
tion from  needless  restrictions ;  regulations  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people ;  public  spirit,  economy, 
averseness  to  war ;  opportunities,  by  popular  appeal, 
to  enforce  the  adoption  of  measures  most  conducive 
to  the  general  interests ;  facilities  to  each  citizen  for 
displaying  his  abilities,  and  to  the  commonwealth 
for  obtaining  the  advice  and  services  of  its  best-qua- 
lified members.  Its  disadvantages  for  the  purpose 
of  legislation  have  been  already  indicated ;  its  other 
evils  are  dissension,  tumults,  faction ;  loss  of  time 
and  interruptions  to  industry  consequent  on  popular 
elections ;  oppression  of  distant  colonies  not  repre- 
sented ;  delay  in  public  measures  from  difficulty  of 
obtaining  concurrence  of  numerous  bodies ;  lastly, 
danger  of  ascendancy  of  unprincipled  writers  and 
agitators,  by  the  practice  of  artifices  adapted  to  the 
prejudices,  folly,  and  ignorance  of  the  multitude. 

A  MIXED  government  pay  be  established,  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  of  the  simple  forms  above  de- 
scribed, and  in  whatever  proportion  these  several 
elements  enter  into  the  constitution,  in  the  same 
degree  will  the  evils  or  advantages  of  that  system  of 
rule  predominate.     Thus,  if  monarchy  is  the  prevail* 
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log  power,  then  secrecy,  despatch,  internal  peace, 
win  be  the  excellences,  and  profusion,  caprice, 
military  parade,  and  incapacity,  the  defects  of 
government.  A  similar  equation  of  good  and  bad 
will  result  from  the  preponderance  of  aristocracy  or 
democracy  in  the  constitution.  The  general  rule 
for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  govern- 
ments, therefore,  is  to  proportion  the  ingredients  to 
the  wants  of  society ;  strengthening  or  weakening 
the  regal,  aristocratic, , and  popular  branches,  ac- 
cording as  the  qualities  of  each  may  become  essen- 
tial to  the  general  welfare.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  a  quality  sometimes  results 
from  the  union  of  two  forms  of  government  which 
belong  to  neither  in  its  separate  state  of  existence. 
Thus  corruption,  which  has  no  place  in  absolute 
monarchy,  and  little  in  pure  democracy,  is  sure  to 
gain  admission  into  a  constitution  which  divides 
:authority  between  an  executive  and  legislative ;  un- 
less either  one  or  both  are  under  the  control  of  a 
popular  and  incorruptible  constituency. 

The  best  form  of  government  for  a  country  to 
adopt  is  not  a  speculative  question :  it  can  only  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  character  and  cir- 
ciimstances  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  offer  two 
striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
We  have  here  instances  of  the  working  of  the  two 
extreme  forms  of  government—- one  a  despotism,  the 
other  a  democracy — and  each  form  of  rule  has 
operated^  perhaps^  more  favourably  than  any  other 
2^2 
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system  that  could  hare  been  adopted  for  the  benefit 
of  its  respective  community.  Had  the  institutions 
of  Russia  been  more  free,  they  would  have  been  lesB 
favourable  to  her  prosperity  and  happiness.  Civiii* 
sation  was  received  from  without  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  sovereigns,  who  for  their  own  power 
and  glory  were  anxious  to  raise  her  nearer  to  a  level 
with  the  European  states  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 
But  had  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  empire 
been  represented  in  the  government,  as  they  would 
have  been  by  more  popular  establishments,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  would  have  been  a  stumblings 
block  to  national  improvement.  As  it  was,  the  prince 
was  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing :  if  he  were 
enlightened  and  benevolent  his  impress  was  stamped 
<m  his  courtiers  and  the  aristocracy,  and  through 
them  on  their  followers  and  dependents.  In 
America  the  case  is  reversed,  and  the  intelligence 
and  independent  circumstances  of  the  people  hare 
enabled  them  to  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  the 
government.  Had  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States  been  an  absolute  and  hereditary  chief, 
he  must  have  been  corrupted  by  the  possession  of 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  authority ;  his  govern* 
ment  would  have  been  marked  by  the  vices  insepa* 
Table  from  absolute  monarchy — war,  costliness,  and 
neglect  of  the  general  welfare.  But  the  people,  by 
the  retention  of  political  power  in  their  own  hands — 
by  holding  the  reins,  as  it  were,  have  kept  their  pre- 
sidents steadily  in  the  highway  of  public  happiness 
—have  protected  themselves  from  the  caprice  of  in- 
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dividual  character — and  afforded  to  the  world  • 
^pleadid,  example  of  a  ccmstitution  admioktered  iio< 
for  the  benefit  of  one  person,  or  a  dass  of  persons, 
Init  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  governed. 

In  all  countries  popular  liberty  must  necessarily 
extend  with  popular  intelligence.  1 1  is  as  much  in  the 
nature  of  political  power  to  devolve  tnio  the  hands  t 
of  those  who  have  the  most  right  aend  capacity  to  ^ 
exercise  it,  as  it  is  in  bodies  to  descend  to  the  earta  f\ 
by  the  fwrce  of  gravity,  or  water  to  spread  itself  over 
a  plain.  In  England  power  was  formerly  wielded 
by  the  king,  nobility,  and  clergy,  and  for  this  simple 
reasofi,  that  in  them  was  concentrated  the  entire 
property  and  intelligence  of  the  community ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  most  advantageous  in  the  existing  state 
of  society,  that  in  these  classes  should  be  vested 
the  exclusive  government  of  the  country.  The  rise 
of  new  interests  into  importance — ^the  acqaisttion 
of  wealth  and  knowledge  by  the  productive  orders^ 
rendered  necessary  a  new  disposition  of  political 
power;  and  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  last 
two  centuries  the  circle  of  aristocratic  domination 
has  been  undergoing  gradual  contraction  by  the 
external  pressure  of  the  popular  party.  Similar 
causes  are  producing  similar  effects  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  ilUsuppressed  struggles  for  oonstitutbnal 
governments  arise  solely  from  the  development  of 
new  social  interests ;  these  interests  must  ultimately 
triumph,  because  claims,  just  and  expedient,  must 
gather  strength  by  conflict  and  discussion,  while 
those  by  .whkh  they  are  Of^XMfed,  having  no  such 
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[msis,  must  become  weaker :  and  the  final  issue  will 
>robably  be  tbe  general  subititution  in  Europe,  of 
epresentattve  in  place  of  hereditary  authority. 

The  limit  which  utility  prescribes  to  the  diffusion 
of  political  power  among  a  people,  is  competency  to 
exercise  it.  The  legitimate  purpose  of  government^ 
is  the  promotion  of  the  general  interest,  but  the 
general  interest  will  not  be  promoted  unless  it  be 
incorporated  in  the  general  government.  Whatever 
interest  is  excluded  will  be  neglected  or  sacrificed.' 
These  are  truisms  which  require  no  metaphysical- 
analysis  to  establish;  they  result  from  the  mo^t 
obvious  principles  of  human  nature, — namely,  the 
proneness  of  men  to  advance  their  own  interests  in 
preference  to  those  of  strangers,  and  this  they  will 
do  as  much  from  the  bias  of  the  understanding  as 
the  impulse  of  selfishness :  for  it  is  the  tendency 
of  our  minds,  in  spite  of,  and  even  unknown  to  our- 
selves, constantly  to  see  right  and  justice  in  the 
same  direction  that  we  see  profit.*  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple alone  can  we  account  for  the  treatment  of  fac- 
tory children  in  England,  and  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  and  America ;  all  of  which  afford  instances 

*  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Essay  on  Government,  has  endeavoured 
(if  I  rightly  understand  him)  with  much  subtletj  to  establish 
this  principle  of  human  nature,  but  the  common  experience 
of  mankind  is  enough.  One  of  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Burke 
remarks,  amusingly  enough,  that  his  mental  organization  was 
such  that  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  conduct  to  be  just, 
which  accorded  with  his  interest  or  taste.  Few  persons  can 
lire  long  in  the  world  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
Burke  had  no  ezeliisive  pn^rty  in  this  endowment. 
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of  both  the  feelings  and  moral  perceptions  of  indi- 
viduals, otherwise  perhapsjustand  enlightened,  being 
perverted  by  their  interests.     Such  being  the  frailty 
of  humanity,  and  the  misleading  tendency  of  power, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  any  interest  or  class 
of  persons  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  government 
must  be  sacrificed  or  neglected  in  its  administration. 
The  only  valid  plea  therefore  for  the  political  dis- 
franchisement of  individuals  is  a  manifest  incom- 
petency in  them  to  exercise  power  for  their  own 
advantage.     That  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  esta- 
blished is  unquestionable.    Power  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  debased  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  might 
be  as  mischievous  to  himself  and  others  as  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  child  or  insane  person.    The  boors 
and  nobles  of  Russia  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
plans  of  improvement  of  Peter  the  Great.   In  Spain 
and   Portugal,   projects    for.  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government  have  been  supported  by 
the  middle  classes,  but  frustrated  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  peasantry.      Not  only  is  a   certain  degree 
of  intelligence  necessary  to  the  reception  and  exer- 
cise of  political  power,  but  personal  independence. 
By  giving  power  to  a. slave,  we  only  confer  a  boon 
on  his  master.     The  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  Ire- 
land were  the  alternate  tools  of  their  landlords  and 
priests,  not  free  agents  for  their  own  benefit. 

In  England,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  extent 
to  which  the  elective  suffrage  ought  to  be  carried, 
so  as  to  secure  the  advantages  of  good  government, 
has  formed  a  constant    subject  of  political  dis- 
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t  f  quisitioii.     So  far  as  abstract  right  is  concamed,  no 

^  '  good  reason  can  be  alleged  why  every  one  Should  not 

!  \  share  in  the  making  of  laws  to  whic^  he  is  amenable* 

j    The  person  is  not  less  precious  than  property ;  and 

laws  which  affect  the  security  of  the  foifmer  are 

certainly  not  less  important  to  every  individual  thaa 

those  which  affect  the  security  of  the  latter.    It  im 

/not,    therefore,    householdership,   the   payment  of 

'  \  tULBB,  or  any  other  property-qualification,  but  Ugal 

responsibility  J  which  prescribe  the  strictly  equitable 

/    limit  to  the  right  of  suffrage.     But  the  admissioii 

^     of  such  a  principle  is  incompatible  with  practical 

government :  it  would  entitle  all,  with  scarcely  any 

exception,  to  participate   in  legislation;  it  would 

embrace  females  as  well  as  males ;  all  mmors  would 

be  included,  of  whatever  age,  provided  they  were 

judicially  responsible  :  in  short,  none  would  be  dis 

qualified,  except  the  insane,  and  infants  of  so  tender 

age  that  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  right  from 

/  wrong.     The  introduction  of  such  an  unlimited 

/    scheme  of  suffrage,  every  one  must  disclaim.    Still, 

were  I  asked  why  I  would  adopt  any  other  princ^le  « 

why  disfranchise  women  in  preference  to  men,  or 

,    minors  to  majors ;  why  allow  a  person  to  vote  at 

i    the  precise  age  of  twenty-one,  and  not  at  twenty  or 

j    eighteen ;  I  confess,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries, 

:    I  could  only  give  one  reply,  namely,  that  expediency ^ 

'    not  strict  justice,  dictates  their  exclusion. 

To  this  principle  we  are  compelled  to  resort  in  the 
prescription  of  civil  immunities :  we  cannot  enforce 
the  merely  natural  or  abstract  claims   of  justice 
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which  are  abrogated  by  the  first  institution  of  society, 
bat  must  content  ourselves  with  guaranteeing  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  most 
feasible  manner.  Upon  this  principle  minors  may 
be  excluded  from  the  elective  suffrage,  because  their 
interests  may  be  presumed  to  be  ^entified  with 
those  of  their  parents ;  females,  because  their  inte- 
lests  are  merged  in  those  of  their  husbands,  fathers^ 
or  brothers.  How  much  further  the  principle  of  ex- 
clusion should  be  carried,  is  a  practical  questi(m 
•oly^—one  of  utility y  not  theory.  Whether  the  right 
of  suffrage  should  be  exercised  by  all  male  adults,  (»r 
limited  to  householders,  or  to  payers  of  a  certaia 
amount  of  taxes,  is  a  consideration  which  must  be 
decided  by  ascertaining  which  would  be  most  con« 
dttcive  to  the  public  good.  The  end  of  just  govan** 
ment  it  the  equitable  and  adequate  protection  of  aU 
interests;  and  provided  this  is  attained,  the  object 
for  which  the  suffrage  is  exercised  become  secured. 
The  task  of  legislation  is  a  part  of  the  labour  of 
society ;  and  it  is  only  a  clumsily-contrived  social 
machmery — approaching  to  the  organization  of  the 
primitive  state  of  mankind — if  it  demand  the  par- 
ticipation and  exertion  of  every  individual.  No 
condition  of  suffrage,  I  apprehend,  is  of  universid 
application,  and  adapted  to  all  times  and  places. 
A  right  of  suffrage  approprictte  to  France  or  the 
United  Spates,  may  be  unsuited  to  England.  In  no 
country  is  the  franchise  exercised  without  some 
personal  or  proprietary  condition  being  annexed. 
Every  v/hert  full  a j^^  appears  to  be  an  indispensable 
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qualificmtioB.  In  America  the  slaye-popolatkm, 
which  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
entirely  excluded ;  and  in  none  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  I  believe,  is  the  snffrage  exercised  unaccom- 
panied with  residence  or  other  qualification  in  the 
elector.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  a  con- 
clusive arg  nment  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar  scheme 
of  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
cheap  and^  universal  circulation  of  newspapers — in. 
the  independent  circumstances  of  the  industrious— 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  mass  of  vagrancy,  poverty^ 
and  destitution,  which  is  found  among  ourselves,  the 
Americans  posses^  advantages  for  the  exercise  of 
political  power  which  unhappily  do  not  exist  in 
England.  The  distribution  of  property,  too,  is  wholly 
different.  *'  We  have  "  (says  the  North  American 
Rtview,  No.  72,  p.  181)  <*  no  landed  proprietowvhose 
estate  yields  20,000/.  a  year."  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  America,  a  merely  landed  estate  the  fee- 
simple  of  which  is  worth  one  year's  income  of  several 
of  the  English  aristocracy. 

In  France  a  higher  elective  qualification  might  be 
sufficiently  protective  of  popular  interests  than  would 
be  adequate  to  the  same  purpose  in  England.  In 
the  former,  there  is  no  richly-endowed  church,  nor 
nobility  with  vast  territorial  possessions  to  contend 
against  There  are  no  interests  like  the  Bank  of 
England,  East  India  Company,  West  India  planters, 
London  brewers,  or  factory  owners  to  counterpoise : 
these  are  all  consolidations  of  wealth  and  influence 
which  it  is  necessary  in  some  degree  to  balance  and 
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neutralize  in  the  composition  of  an  English  legisla- 
lature.      Among  the  French,  the  constitution 
society  is  essentially  democratic ;  there  is  no  monied 
aristocracy  nor  landed  interest :  having  no  primo-  I 
geniture  and  entail  laws,  property  is  more  equally  | 
divided.      In  the  whole  kingdom,  it  is  computed  I 
there  are  only  107  persons  possessed  of  4000/.  a| 
year  each  from  landed  property.      Hence  it  is  that  | 
a  much  smaller  body  of  electors  would  represent 
and  sustain  the  popular  interest  in   France,  than 
would  be  adequate  to  a  similar  purpose  in  England : 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excellence 
of  a  system  of  representation  does  not  exclusively 
consist  in  the  number  of  voters,  but  in  the  unbiassed 
and  intelligent  exercise  of  their  suffrages,  and  in  their 
being  sufficiently  numerous  to  touch  on  and  con- 
stitute a  fair  and  aliquot  proportion  of  every  social 
interest. 

The  object  of  representation  is,  that  it  should  be 
a  transcript  of  the  intelligence,  probity,  wealth,  and 
industry  of  the  community.  For  this  purpose,  some 
external  sign  or  elective  qualification  must  be 
adopted  in  the  constituent  body.  In  England  the 
interests  of  agriculture  are  represented  by  a  con- 
stituency of  freeholders,  copyholders,  and  lease- 
holders ;  those  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
industry,  by  a  constituency  renting  houses  of  ten 
pounds  yearly  value.  These  qualifications  may  not 
be  the  best  indications  of  elective  fitness,  but  thef 
at  least  show  that  the  elector  is  of  some  standing  in 
society,  that  he  is  not  a  pauper  nor  a  vagrant.    They 
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ave  Bot  meant  to  denote,  as  I  conceit  joerely  a 
proprietary  interest  in  the  state,  but  abo,  by  a  visible 
sj^mbol,  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  elector  as 
to  age»  discretion,  and  settlement  in  life.  Neither 
ajpe  they  meant  to  imply  that  the  non-electors  hare 
no  interest  in  the  state ;  becai^se  every  one  has  an 
int^est  in  the  making  of  laws  he  is  bound  to  obey : 
but  they  are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
oonstituency  to  such  a  number  as  may  not  be  greater 
than  needs  for  the  general  protection  of  alL  That 
they  are  not  exclusively  property -quaUficaiions  may 
be  instanced  in  this :  there  are  thousands  j6f  persons 
disfranchised  though  in  possessicm  of  millions  of 
income — income  derived  from  the  funds,  from  go- 
l0ni$l  property,  from  copyrights  of  books,  from 
professions  and  trades;  being  affluent,  it  might 
have  been  thought  government  would  have  been 
desirous  to  attach  these  classes  to  its  interests  l^ 
granting  them  the  suffrage  :  yet  many  of  them,  not 
being  occupiers  of  houses,  from  didike  to  the  trouble 
of  housekeeping  or  other  motive,  are  without  poli- 
tical power  in  the  state ;  have  no  share  in  makmg 
BuUtia  laws,  or  laws  of  any  other  description,  though 
bound  to  obey  them.  If  the  elective  qualificaticm 
be  unjust,  it  k  impartially  so  ;  it  does  not  strike  one 
dass  and  leave  another  unscotched  ;  it  does  not 
exclude  all  the  poor  and  incorponUe  all  the  rich : 
It  embraces  a  part  of  every  grade  of  society,  and 
<Hnits  apart ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  a  re- 
commendation of  the  scheme ;  f<Nr,  by  means  thereof, 
]so  interest  is  left  wholly  without  l^islative  protection* 
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The  excellence  of  representative  government  must 
ftho  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  elective  suf- 
frage is  exercised,  whether  openly  or  covertly.  The 
ohjection  ordinarily  made  to  the  Ballot  is,  that — it 
is  a  shelter  for  meanness  and  collusion.  In  this 
there  is  more  of  sentiment  than  of  reason.  Govern- 
ment at  best  is  only  a  necessary  evil,  but  havmg 
adopted  such  a  coiitrivance  for  the  general  conve- 
niency  of  society,  the  best  machinery  ought  to  be 
employed.  The  ballot  is  more  favourable  to  the 
peace  of  elections,  and  abridges  the  facilities  for 
bribery  and  intimidation.  It  imposes  no  restraint 
on  the  independent  expression  of  opinion ;  every 
one  is  at  liberty  or  not  to  avow  his  political  pre- 
dilections ;  but  it  affords  protection  to  those  whose 
circumstances  may  render  an  open  avowal  of  their 
sentiments  hurtful  or  inconvenient.  It  shelters  the 
weak,  and  leaves  the  strong  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty. 

Unless  the  free  exercise  of  the  suffrage  is  pro- 
tected, the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given  may  be 
defeated.  The  object  of  the  franchise  is,  that  the 
elector  may  have  a  responsible  organ  through  which 
his  opinions  and  interests  may  be  represented.  But 
of  what  avail  is  the  suffrage  to  a  workman,  lease- 
holder, tenant,  or  tradesman,  if  he  mus^  necessarily 
exercise  it  under  the  dictation  of  his  employer,  land- 
lord, or  customers.  In  this  case  the  franchise  is  not 
given,  it  is  only  delegated,  and  the  elector  is  merely  , 
the  proxy  of  him  who  has  power  to  control  his  cjioic^ 
of  a  representative.    No  additional  interests   are 
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represented  by  such  mock  constituents,  the  working' 
of  the  machinery  of  representation  is  only  encum- 
bered by  a  useless  apparatus. 

There  is  only  one  point  more,  connected  with 
representation,  I  shall  notice ;  it  is  the  duration  of 
the  representative  body.  As  at  an  early  period  of 
our  history  the  simple  business  of  parliament  was 
quickly  despatched,  prorogation  was  unfrcquent, 
and  parliament  was  mostly  elected  as  often  as  it 
assembled.  Later  the  term  of  duration  was  irregular. 
Charles  II.  protracted  his  second  parliament  to 
seventeen  years — a  term  long  enough  to  obliterate 
all  connexion  with  the  electoral  body.  In  the  461 
years  preceding  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  were 
202  parliaments,  whose  average  duration  was  two 
years  and  a  half.  In  the  sixty-nine  years  of  the 
reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV.  there  were  only  thir- 
teen parliaments,  averaging  five  years  and  one-third 
each.  A  three  years'  term,  as  fixed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion^  appears  a  just  medium.  A  lease  of  seven 
years,  as  Junius  expresses  it,  gives  a  corrupt  member 
six  years  to  commit  sins  and  one  year  to  atone  for 
them.  Effective  legislation  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  annual  and  septennial  parliaments.  The 
short  parliament  has  the  inconvenience  of  frequent 
elections,  and  does  not  afford  time  to  perfect  sound 
measures  of  national  improvement,  or  even  to  ac- 
quire the  information  which  the  responsibility  of 
legislation  needs ;  while  the  long  parliament  de- 
prives the  elector  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  error 
of  his  choice  within  any  reasonable  period  of  reco- 
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very,  and  gives  to  the  representative  the  means  of 
trading  at  will  upon  a  trust,  which  should  always  be 
considered  as  held  under  constantly  renewable  lia- 
bilities to  his  constituents.  The  more  the  principles 
of  representative  government  are  considered,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  conviction,  that  the  elected 
legislature  is  as  much  entitled  to  have  a  sufficient 
period  of  trial,  as  the  people  are  to  possess  a  reason- 
able power  of  redemption  and  renewal  in  their  own 
right. 


CHAP.  V. 


PROGRESS  AND    PRINCIPLES  OF    THE   ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

A  DISTINCTION  is  mostly  made  by  political  writers 
between  constitution  and  government.  Government 
has  been  already  defined  to  consist  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  laws,  and  their  administrators;  and  the 
constitution  is  that  department  of  the  laws  which 
prescribes  the  origin,  powers,  and  composition  of 
the  legislative  body,  the  functions  of  the  executive, 
the  franchises  of  the  people,  and  the  form,  construc- 
tion, and  course  of  judicial  administration.  The 
constitution  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the  acts  of 
public  functionaries ;  the  law,  more  comprehensive, 
refers  not  only  to  these,  but  to  the  acts  of  the  people, 
or  that  great  division  of  the  community  apart  from 
the  administrative  government. 

Every  unconstitutional  act  is  also  an  illegal  act, 
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but  every  illegal  act  is  not  an  unconstitotional  act  * 
that  is,  neither  the  act  itself  nor  the  perpetrator  may 
be  so  important  as  to  contravene  the  general  and 
fundamental  provbions  which  the  constitution  has 
established.  It  would  be  unconstitutional  in  the 
crown  to  raise  money  by  prerogative,  but  it  is  only 
unlawful  in  a  person  to  steal,  or  for  a  judge,  or 
magistrate,  to  convict  contrary  to  established  prece* 
dent  or  act  of  parliament. 

Political  constitutions  have  mostly  had  two  ori- 
gins;  either  they  have  been  promulgated  at  once 
and  entire  in  a  public  act  emanating  from  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  a  community ;  or  they  have  been  the 
gradual  creation  of  successive  emergencies  and 
occasions,  resulting  from  the  fluctuating  wants  of 
different  ages,  from  the  contentions  and  interests  of 
different  orders  and  parties  in  society.  America, 
France,  and  Bdgium  offer  examples  of  the  former 
description  of  constitutions ;  Bngland  of  the  latter. 

It  was  a  common  practice  with  writers  of  the  last 
century,  to  represent  the  Britidi  constitution  as  a 
scheme  of  government  formally  planned  and  esta^- 
blished  by  our  ancestors  in  some  remote  period  of 
our  national  history.  Such  representations  might 
be  necessary,  and  even  venial^  at  a  time  when  anti- 
quity was  often  considered  to  give  a  higher  sanction 
to  authority  than  principle.  But  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  government  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  historical  ^bles  to  establish  the 
justice  and  utility  of  popular  immunities.  Without 
fear  of  misconstnictidn  it  may  be  now  affirmed,  that 
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it  is  futile  to  revert  to  ages  of  barbarism  for  models  ^ 
of  free  and  enlightened  institutions ;  that  the  earljt 
institutions  of  the  Britons  were  analogous  to  those  of 
all  communities  entering  on  the  first  stages  of  civili-* 
Isation ;  that  there  is  no  distant  date  or  point  of  tim^ 
in  history  when  the  government  was  to  be  set  up  anew  j 
y — when  it  was  referred  to  any  single  person,  assem« 
bly,  or  committee,  to  frame  a  charter  for  the  future  \ 
political  admini^ation  of  the  country — or  when  a  \ 
constitution  so  prepared  and  digested  was  by  com-^  \ 
mon  consent  received  and  established.    The  English    ; 
constitution  is  the  result  of  successive  improvementii    ] 
advancing  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  intelli*   ' 
g^dce  of  society.     Those  who  entertain  a  different 
opinion  rely,   I  apprehend,  either  on  descriptions 
purely  imaginary,  or  refer  to  a  period  too  remote  for 
authentic  intelligence.  ^ 

The  surest  test  of  the  excellence  of  public  insti- 
tutions, and  the  extent  of  popular  rights,  is  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  executive  govern- 
ment may  claim  and  exercise  a  transitory  power 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  or  his 
ministers,  or  imposed  on  them  by  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  but  the  judicial  administration  is  that 
permanent  and  wide-spread  division  of  social  ma- 
chinery which  touches  all  the  members  of  society  i 
and  accordingly  as  their  rights  are  respected  or  vio- 
lated under  it,  tnay  be  inferred  the  general  existence 
or  absence  of  civil  liberty  among  the  people.  If  we 
apply  this  test  to  the  state  of  society  under  thd 
Anglo-Saxbns,  as  dpscribed  by  Turner  and  Pal- 
2a 
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grave,,  or  to  Qiucb  mbhe  reeent  pcrfadr  of  bar  aonal^ 

4oyF<i  even  to  tl>e  Rerolittion  of  I688,^s  UkisHatdd 

IQ  ibe  State  Trialay.  k -mil  be  fbund  tfaKt  popbhtf 

rights,  ia  the  raodem  .sense,  bid  ihardiy  bq^Q  to 

exifi^T-wete  cfudeljr  dc&aed^  mad  liule  tppreomicd 

4p  courts  of  justice^  and  ooarts  of  justice  are,  tii 

iruth,  the  only  placet  toiook  to  fibcBfideaceof  the 

existe^nce  of  general  pmcttcal  liberty.  » 

o  Two  reasons  may  bis  asBigned  §ot  mMpprcfafMf 

^ionsoQ  tlie  prepress  of  the  English .  consibtalton  i 

prst,  wronyf  im|>ressions  as  ta  tbe  itoport  andtnplU 

cation  of  ceitain  cncrent .  phrases  in  acts  of  paiiw^ 

jnent  and  royal  pfoclaraattons,  to  which  s^eaninga 

l^ave  beeo^  ^8ci:'Lbed  irreconcilable  .with  the  «onteaM 

{>orary  state  of  society;    secondl^r,  the lasc^ibiqg 

{)owers  to  an<^entinstitutionfl^  designated  by  pojmlaf 

names,  which  only  appertain  .to  them  in  their  pvs^ 

sent  fonn  of  a^nainistration^    J  ^all  nuaition  one  or 

two  examples  illustrative  of  each  source  of  er^tir-     1 

In  the  writs  issued  by  £dward  L  for  the  asseou 

bliog  uf  a  parliam^t  in  1297,  occncs.  this  phrase  s 

*\  W/iat  concerns  all  should  be  9uppcTied  b^  aii^ 

approved  by  aii,  and  common  danger  sJunUd  ^t 

repelled  by  aUL'*    "  No  such  intcodnclio^  to  a  wrk,*f 

says  Prynne^  "had  been  before  issued;"  and  from  i| 

has  been  deduced  the  right  to  univBrsal  represeoi^ 

tation^  or  the  right  of  every  one  not  to  be  taxedl 

without  his  consent.     Notwithstanding  this  popu^ 

lar  expression,  the  pnnciple  it  imports  nerer  em^ 

tered  into  the  practical  government  Of  the  coun^ 

try.     For  aiongp^d  sidiaequent  tp  the  leigQ  ^ 
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Sdward  I;  a  lafge  portion  of  the  community  was 
in  a  state  of  personal  servitude,  vfith  scarcely  any 
^tl,  much  less  political,  immunities.  The  dis-^ 
peosing  power  of  the  crown  arbitrarily  to  interfere 
|o-«top  legal  proceedings,  oontiiiued  for  two  cen- 
turies lait^r^  atid  in  1539  the  commons  passed  the 
pemor^bleSl  Hen.  VIII.  c^  8,declariog  a  royal  pro^ 
flaitiation  bir^ding  on  the  subject  like  a  statute  of 
^e  realm.  Parliaments  were  assembled  at  uncer^ 
tmn  intervals,  according  to  the  exigences  of  the' 
sovereign ;  the  election  and  holding  of  them  were 
^bably  synonymous ;  boroughs  were  admitted  or 
excluded  from  representation  at  the  royal  pleasure ; 
and  though  the  assent  of  the  commons  appears  to 
have  been  aought  when  greater  supplies  than  ordi-» 
i^ary  were  required,  yet  the  contmuance  to  a  much 
later  period  of  purveyance,  wardship,  forced  loans, 
benevolences,  and  other  modes  of  raising  supplies 
by  prerogative,  shows  that  tlie  peoplels  repre^nta- 
tives  had  acquired  only  an  equivocal  hold  of  the 
pirie-strings  of  the  nation.  Abundant  facts  serve 
to  show  that  this  formality  was  often  dispensed  with 
Qven  by  princes  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  race,  as  iu 
the  eases  of  purveyance  and  ship-money. 

An  example  of  the  second  source  of  error  may  be 
found  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  Juries.  Trial 
by  jury  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  effective 
gsaranteea  of  popular  freedom,  but  the  ancient 
^mctions  of  this  tribunal  are  as  remote  from  the 
modem,  as  the  prerogatives  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
tbote  of  William  IV.  Many  who  have  descanted 
2g2 
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on  the  excellence  of  this  national  franchise,  edffi 
'  firmed  by  Magna  Charta,  appear  to  have  supposed 
that  it  had  descended  unchanged  from  the  time  of 
,  Alfred.  The  contrary  will  appear  from  the  folIoTT- 
.'  ing  extract  from  Mr.  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Progress 
'  0/  the  English  Commonwealth^  pp.  M3-4 :  **  Trial 
by  jury,  according  to  the  old  English  law,  wad  ft 
jproceeding  essentially  different  from  the  modem 
tribunal,  still  bearing  the  ancient  name,  by  which  it 
has  been  replaced ;  and  whatever  merits  belonged  to 
the  original  mode  of  judicial  investigation — and  they 
were  great  and  unquestionable,  though  accompaniect 
by  many  imperfections —such  benefits  are  not  to  be 
exactly  identified  with  the  advantages  now  resulting 
from  the  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty.  Jury-- 
men,  in  the  present  day,  are  triers'of  the  issue;  ffaey 
are  individuals  who  found  their  opinion  upon  the 
evidence,  whether  oral  or  written,  adduced  befbfe 
them;  and  the  verdict  delivered  by  them,  is  theii' 
declaration  of  the  judgment  which  they  have  formed«r 
But  the  ancient  jurymen  were  not  empannelled  to? 
examine  into  the  credibility  of  the  evidence ;  the 
question  was  not  discussed  and  argued  before  them  % 
they,  the  jurymen,  were  the  witnesses  themselves p 
and  the  verdict  was  substantially  the  examination  of 
those  witnesses,  who,  of  their  own  knowledge  and 
without  the  aid  of  other  testimony,  afforded  thdr* 
evidence  respecting  the  facts  in  question  to  the  bfes^ 
of  their  belief.  In  its  primitive  form,  a  trial  by  jury 
was,' therefore,  only  a  trial  by  witnesses,  and  jury- 
men were  distinguished  from  «iny  other  witnesses 
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t»)Iy  by  the  cuitomsy  whidi  imposed  upon  them  the 
joUig^tion  of  an  oath,  and  regulated  their  number, 
iuui  which  prescribed  their  rank  and  defined  the 
-territorial  qualifications  from  whence  they  obtained 
4heir  degree  and  influence  in  society/' 
:  <*  Trial  by  jury"  it  appears,  then,  was  not  the  trial 
jof  the  accused  by  his  equals ;  the  jury  only  gave  evi- 
4eEce  of  the  fact,  taot  a  judgment  on  the  truth  or 
Jalsity  of  the  aoeusation  ;  both  the  law  and  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty  being  issues  solely  determined 
by  the  judge. 

:  The  House  of  Commons  has  undergone  quite  as 
l^tot  a  metamorphosis  as  jury  trial.  Although  the 
^tory  of  this  assembly  has  been  traced  by  Gildas 
up  to  the  time  when  Britain  was  occupied  by  the 
KomanSy  it  is  now  generally  understood,  that  it 
hardly  began  to  exist  for  any  useful  purpose  till  the 
^ocession  of  the  Stuarts.  Prior  to  this  ^period  it 
could  be  considered  little  more  than  a  commission 
summoned  or  not^  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  or  of 
the  sheriff,  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  public 
treasury,  by  taxing  themselves  and  fellow-subjects* 
It  was  not  a  legislature  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term^  any  more — perhaps  not  so  much — than  the 
Ck>urt  of  Star  Chamber,  or  High  Commission.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  deputies  to  assess  taillages  and 
scutages,  not  to  make  laws.  That  was  a  branch  of 
the  royal  prerogative  exercised  by  the  more  summary 
process  of  proclamation,  not  by  illiterate  burgesses, 
whom  it  was  assumed  might  be  great  adepts  in  the 
mysteries  of  trade,  but  net  su^ciently  learned  fof 
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^Iiie  h^  taofcof  iegtslation.  SolitUe  did  ilie  MJP^ 
,of  those  days  value  the  rdpresentattve  fuiictiOD»  fkml 
ttey:  ooRsideted  it  a  t2ak  imposed,  net  an  lioiiour 
4»iiferred,  and  actually  recdved  wages  for  the  dt^ 
charge  of  so  unpleasant  a  daly.  All  aorts  of  e»a^ 
isibas  Vf&e  practised  to  avoid  sendiag  rept^esentatives 
to  paritameot;  some  borougha  pleaded  pover^ 
iOthers  their  insigntficance,  and  the  bonowraVle  naem* 
.4>ers  were  almost  constrained  by  tece  t^  appear  mt 
iWestminster,  Oxftwd,  or  other  place  of  royal  resfc. 
dence.  The  whole  proceeding  was  analogovs  to 
n»hat*  takes  place  in  a  city  taken  by  slorm.  The 
fvictbnoas  general  calls  together  the  principal  iiiha^ 
<'bitants,  not  to  make  laws  for  the  goremmemt  of  tfa« 
iown/  but  to  determine  how  great  a^sum^  they  cttt 
xaise  to  save  themselves  fpom  pillage.  Itn^'as  th4^ 
•ame  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  soccmti&a«d 
iill  the  advent  of  Ham|^den,  Pym>  Hollis,  Eltot,  amd 
other  master  mind^,  claimed  for  the  third  estate  a 
'nobier  and  more  independent  vocation. 
I  To  trace  the  gmdual  evolution  of  the  sovetaVpsttia 
of  the  !&iglish  c(Utttittttion,  to  show  hew  th6  exec^« 
ii^, .legislative,  and  judicial  pow'ers^ wcrfe  Ibfwierly 
bonded  and  clumsily  executed,  and  how  tliey^  be^ 
jcame  separated,  defined,  andsecured  tu  the^CKercwi 
bf  tlifiir  respective  functions  by  ages  of  conii^  aad 
'teial,  form  curious  and  iatevesting  sitkj^eis  4y§  stJadf 
and  inquiry,  h  is  the  progvess  f^rnn  chaos  toordti^i 
pr  it  is  like  contemplating' tbe  reclamatio|)  of  a  wasti| 
connti  y  by  the  cmbankmeut  of  its  rivers,  tho  drain*' 
ing  of  its  morasses^  the  cleacmgvOut  of  it»  jungly 
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jEhe :  exjtdrtniiuitfea  of  fiett^^  of  iprejc,  ihd  oAer 
l^pl^iiitioivt^t  by  wJBkh  it  is  biought  ikita  a  state^  tf 
ileoQnty  nnA  j^odwstifeaieM.  Dhresihi^oaraeim 
Kkf/tbe  illusions  oC  aiiitf|uily,  k  is  imponibi^  to  ooii^ 
j^eal  tlmt  tbf:  government  for  a  long  ptr&d  waift  a 
§*aitpk^  <teipDtMiip»  oeoflusioBally  <sonU!oil6d  bf  l^e 
i8(|eirfier«iM^  of  the  nebiaty  and .  elecgy.  Tbe  finrt 
fQ^iar  ^ppinacb  to  oaoAtitntboairaie,  was  die  ragsi 
^raat  of  Magna  Cbarti.  Doubtless  tbe  coneeflsiom 
fiKtoitad  by  the  barooa  at  lluaQyined&  were  ebiefl^ 
ffi  tbair  own  favour ;  bat  it  also  eootamed  proviaiom 
,wbi(^h  ^ere.a  guide  and  sanction  for  future  and  nosi 
ggii^al  claiaiB  of  freedom.  The  mere  conveatouiai 
^option  of  such  an  instrument  denotes  a  prdgre^iioii 
in  sjociety.  A  division' of  political  poirer  lietwrai 
p9fo  orders,  ia  tbe  state  had  at  least  begun  to  h$ 
foFidaUy  recogoiaedy  namely,  tb&king  mod  aristd^ 
prdcy;  andtheJdes^  of  prescrilHng  their. sespeotive 
toimtniUes.byja  pul^tc  lav^.sbovsa  growth jofiatel^ 
ligence  and  justice,  and  may  be  deemed  perhaps  ibis 
first  visiUe  germ  of  the  constitution.* 

•  ^  " Many  parts  of  tbe  gt^atehaitM  were  pointed  -egekiH  ^ 
f)Hwe«  0f  tba-ftwrar  of  Urn  king  as  lord  parumit,  wri  ioMiS 
^sttlioii;  imparta^ce  ftince  tho  downfall  of  tlie  sjrstaia  of  £sud#f 
whicb  it  wa«  their  purpose  to  mitigate.  But  it  contain?  a  few 
inaxiiusof  just  government,  applicable  to  all  places  and  times, 
^  whiqh  it  i»  liardly  (iovlible  to  ore rrate  th^  tmpoTtajicB  of  tba 
fiBft  pfDouUgstioa  bj  Um  wpcwBO  Mtliarity  of  •  pnwetM  taA 
tmvwmi  ft%tk)H*  Bomo  ckuses,  tAoi^b  bmitsd  in  woids  ky 
limdal  ralatMss,  yet  eOTer«d  geoMral  priuciplefl  of  ^qaity  wbieb 
Irere'  not  tUmljr  unfolded  hy  tbe  example  of  tbe  ebtrter,  aHil 
by  tbeir  obri^^u$  epplicnticm  to  die  safety  and  wellbeing  of  tbi 
ivbole  communitj." — Mm€kiiiUtk*s  JhUPuyj^'  Eng^d^  roLJu 
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Fiomthe  jrigm  of  Kn^  John  tothal  of  Charitii  tl 
lUie  oonstitutioii  uoderweiit  no  oittmge  of  deeidtcl 
inportnoce^  tlie  power  of  the  lOferal  pwrU  of  wkkdi 
it  conusted  was  the  snbjeet  of  contenlioii^  bnt  it  wtm. 
not  fixed  or  materially  alteied  by  any  pnUic  acti^ 
baportant  knprovemento,  howefer,  kad  taken  pkce 
among  the  people,  and  the  silent  influence  of  ikt^ 
oomnionalty  had  encroached  on  the  authority  of  tfe# 
wobility«  Vassalage  was  at  last  entiraiy  extirpatecL 
C^ommeice  extended,  and  manufactttres  were  intro* 
dnced  and  flourished.  Domestic  comforts,  and  enreti 
Ittxnries  were  placed  more  widiin  the  reach  of  all 
classes.  Bnt  the  most  distinguishing  finiture  of  thin 
long  inter? al  was  ^e  gnmth  of  an  entirely  new 
OEder.  of  vast  power  and  influence,  who  claimed  for 
the  first  time  a  share  in  pcditkanl  government,  namely; 
the  MiDDLB  CLASSES,  consistiftg  of  the  smaller  firee-^ 
holders  and  eopyholdttrs  living  in  the  country,  mid 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  aod  tradespeople 
living  in  cities  and  towns.  These,  hitherto  unknown 
as  an  independent  cast,  had  almost  imperceptibly 
become  influential  enough  to  contest  the  preroga* 
ttves  of  the  sovereign  in  the  legislature-^^make  war 
upon  him — and  after  triumphing  over  him  in  open 
battle,  consolidate    all    authority    in    themselves. 

p.  2ir-18.  Farther  on  (p.  221)  Sir  James  obaerren,  "For 
tlinoAt  fiye  oenturiet  it  woe  appealed  to  as  the  demshre  mtAontf 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  thov^  conaiaBly  so  far  only  sstho^ 
aecesaities  of  the  case  demaoded." — ^This  coBtinued  i&  fashioa 
tin  within  these  few  years ;  but  the  public  taste  has  altered,  and 
It  is  more  common  now  for  reformers  to  refer  to  principleil 
of  otilitjr  than  constitiitiooal  authorities. 
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VMicsi  knowledge,  howen^,  bad  not  l)ee&  stiffi* 
mmly  diffused  to  enable  the  victors  in^  tbe  eivH 
maxB  to  franaiand  nndntam  a  syatem  of  govermn^it 
gieady  laperior  to  that  wlik^  pveviowly  exitted; 
andy  as  a.  cooseqaence,  the  power  of  the  state  feH 
had^-into  the liands of  its fonnec possessors.  Bntthe 
influeBoe  »ainfested  in  this  great  struggle  was 
r.lost;  though  political  power  rererted  to  the 
king  and  aristoeracy^  a  vast  influence  continued  to 
be  exercised  over  paUic  afbirs  by  the  middle  orders 
tfll  the  next  great  era  of  the  constitution  in  1688; 

By  the  triumph  of  the  Orange  revdutiony  mere 
abfloltttism  was  for  ever  struck  from  its  pedestal* 

The  alteration  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  by 
parliamentary  authority,  and  a  distinct  and  popular 
affirmattoa  of  all  those  <{uestions  on  which  the 
sovereign  aad  the  eomiaons  had  been  formerly 
^vtded,  were  important  advances  towards  consti* 
tsttonal  government.  The  Bii;l  op  Rights,  how* 
ever,  only  affirmed  and  defined,  did  not  new^modd 
public  institutions.  It  brought  the  practice  nearer 
to  the  theory  of  the  constitution.  It  deprived  the 
crown  of  no  power  it  previously  possessed  by  law> 
nor  added  any  privileges  to  the  people  which  they 
did  not  previously  possess  by  law.  It  merely  bound 
the  king  to  his  legal  prerogatives,  and  secured  to 
the  other  branches  of  legislature  their  legal  rights* 
The  great  defect  of  the  new  churter  of  the  consti*^ 
tution  consisted  in  not  embracing  a  new  sclieme 
of  representation  adapted  to  the  augmented  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  community*    The  conse^^ 
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4^0909  of :  Mb  oinitaian  «a«  a  bn|^  cimiii  6t 
liitftstyovs.  policy.  Tke  power  IdBt  hj  the  orom 
m^  iagiilfed  liy  the  Ari^ckaraey^  vfao  ofte&  pm» 
fVuboA  it  to  the  puxfiiMes.  of  var,  fkeHiDn,  an^ 
l^wlur  ddunoB.  la  p)aoe  of  the  Revcdutioa 
Imng  foUovedttp  by  a  raloaa  iatbe^cbml^^aiid 
|KMraiion«9  and  judicial  admiaisiratioa-^by  theMca 
MOval  of  religioiis  disabiUliea^  and  the.estabinhtBeii^ 
0i  a  popalar  aystem  of  edueatkm^'^^gswmrmmntbi^ 
tfane  an  urena  for  affivtocia&ic  iningiie  and  coft^ 
tenlkio ;  puUie  abuses  aodunulatady  aad  the  grfaat 
motk  fd  nadotud  refennation  wbiek  Lord. Bacon  and 
BisbopBuraat  ii^icated,  ^ad  ta  be  eatered  apda 
|i|)waKd8  of  a  centtiry  later,  i  .  . 
•  Tba  Revoln^on  uadoi^edly  guaran^eked  tkeitt^ 
<leiests  of  the  noUlky  and  ekngy ,  hj  wboae  vigonwa 
t«d  weH-Qcmcerted  exertkana  tbe<cban§eof  dyaat^f 
4ras  ptincipaUy  efieeled^  Oae  came  of  its,  incodw 
fiie^ness  was  tbedaspaich  witb.wineb  it  \vascoli^ 
auRimated,  not.kaviag  time  fiar.mataring  a  mara 
per^t  aeltlemeot^  and  this  agaior  pediap^  is  an  evil 
SBseparal)ie  from  .any  great  politica)  nMnreiaeat 
^eiected  with  a  certain  degree  of  yiolenoe .  npoD 
a  sudden  emergency  ih  the  face  of  dpposkioai 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  caiise  of  the  siaa 
of  omission  in  1688,  it  is  pleaftiag.  to  thiak  that  tkitf 
ciiief  of  tbem  have  been  at  length  repaired  by  Chi^ 
poiitttail  party  .aaaally  chcnrged  ^ith  thegatit  of 
tfaeir  perpetration.  r:  ^ 

i    By  the  acts  for  the:  amendiaent  of  the  repre> 
etntation  c^  the.  Onited  Kin^domjinder  VfiTilliam  11^ 
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;lhfi  body  of  the  (:amiMimtytAn;»«af»totttre^^^ 
,tihftt  0p6raliY]O  control  over  the  gdtefDm^itt  wllip^ 
^aince  the  lima  o£  the.  GodMiionw^tb,  it  Imd  baikt 
J»ctly»  though  oftiea  i^effictefitiy  eSLerdsed  thronglh 
(the  mediutn  ^f  the  piess,  public  incbtii^y  atcen^liil 
pariiaoieBtaryl  debates^  and  a  fragment  ^  TepreMs(|» 
:«t^n  ia  the  Hoiise  4^  Commons.  li 

.  From  the  prniediog  iurief  iodicaition  of  .the  moie 
.important  epoeh'ft:  tod  mod^cations  mtroduoed  into 
ib&  government,  I  tbink  it  may  be  inferred  that^m^ 
£fr€S8tfm  and  ffrmdmal  mdaptatimk  to  the  chan^ngj 
^cumatanoes.of  the  ptople  <»n8titiite  the  Uriof  j 
pnnciple^  of  the  English  constitution*  fixperknot 
ahows  that  searching  and  even  cadicaLreforma  of  its 
«e¥era)  parts  are  by  no  means'  tantmnount  to  tiieir 
4issolntton.  .  tmperfectiott  is  inseparable  fmiii  every 
institution— -executivey  legklattve^  and  jadicial^-^iBi^ 
^rfeetioivi  in.  their  origin^  and  imperfectiow  the 
produce  of  time  from  the  iirst  moment  of  their  estfU 
t>lidhment.  '  Ti>  Temove  imperfections  as^  they  become 
developed  and  oppressive,  atnd  to  create  new  ekecfai 
fUkd  substitutes  as  experience  may  suggest,  are  thie 
,  legitimate  objects  of  reform.  There  is.nothing  n<hr^ 
in  this ;  refbran;  indeed;  is  verjr  old^-fadaiioned —  '  / 
.6000  ye|irt»  at  least,  and  will  assuredly  eon^ 
Itinue  to  op(^rate  for  6000  years  longer,  unleta/  / 
fiome  device  like  Bis)iop  Berkeley's  wall  of  biiuis  can  / 
j>e  bit  upon,  fpr  limiting  the  number^  wealth,  aiA 
intelligence  of  mankind.  •       O: 

-   ACter  the  sucdBssive  improvements  the  constitifticui 
1^  undergone^  .it  ma^  b^  ceaseoably  a^fcedj^  0^ 
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li/ifiat€he$  ^  oj^ifftgaie  now  ^omski — where  can  if 
ftefoundt  A  Fr^pchmaa  cam  poial  lo  tbe  ^ka^gt»r, 
an  American  to  the  Declaration  of  IndepeBd^Meo-, 
fi^  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  general  oonstku^ 
tiona  of  the  Btalei,  hot  to  what  can  an  Englfshinaa 
point  as  the  ark  of  his  constitutional  tmnuiBitiea  ? 
I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions.  Tba^ 
IM  have  a  constitution  I  «aa  confident,  and  a  cohi- 
iCitation  adapted  to  ^  removal  of  sooial  evUs^  «o 
fiur  as  social  evils  (^a  be  removed  by  politioarl 
Ipovemment.  What  is  very  much  needed  is  a 
|K>pttlar  and  consolidated  presentment  of  publfe 
sights — a  task  which  mi§^t  be  easily  executed  by  4- 
committee  of  the  refonned  parliaroenty  and  which 
ifould  be  a  service  of  incalculable  value.  Th^ 
general  code  of  laws  is  to  the  people  what  the  con* 
stiltttion  is  to  their  governors — it  is  a  rule  for  their 
eondnct,  and  prescribes  their  powers  and  responsi- 
inl^es. 

f  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
images  and  acts  from  which  a  public  declaration  of 
the  kind  to  which  I  have  adverted  might  be  compiled 
tad  digested : 

I.  General  Constitutional  Acts. — Tl^se  are 
Magna  Charta^  the  Coronation  Oath,  the  Petition 
6f  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of 
I  Bights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Acts  of  Unioii 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Jury  Act,  the  Acts 
;  for  the  Reform  of  the  Representation.  These  are 
^  idl  fundamental  measures ;  the  Bill  of  Rights  espe- 
1  <iftlly  nuiy  be  considered  the  charter  of  the  consti^ 
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tution,  affifming  and  defining  ^  chief  condMfM^ 
aflb^g  the  executive,  legmkture,  and  liberty  of  dMi 
iubject. 

II.  Personmt  Liherty.-^The  flecuritieft  for  tUt 
are— «1.  laviotability  of  the  habitation.  2.  Pro« 
(ection  from  arrest.  3.  Relief  s^nst  protractdl 
imprisonment.  4.  Trial  by  jury.  6*  ladependenca 
ef  the  judges.  6.  Exemption  from  adf-criminatioa^ 
7.  Right  of  petition  to  parKament.  Ail  these  iil 
differefat  degrees  guarantee  the  freedom  of  indt^ 
YidualSy  or  afford  means  of  relief  when  tt  is  unlavw 
litlly  abridged.  A  few  words  of  explanation  oi 
e^h  may  not  be  out  of  plaee. 

In  civil  sidts  the  house  h  an  inriotable  asylum^ 
and  in  the  execution  of  criminal  process  it  can  only 
be  forcibly  entered  under  the  aiHbority  of  a  warraai 
issued  by  a  magistrate,  on  such  charge  made  befbi^ 
Mm  as  wouM  justify  him  in  an  action  for  false  bmm 
prisonment.  Again,  the  person  cannot  be  arrested 
without  a  warranty  unless  it  be  by  a  peace-offices 
for  an  assauH  or  offence  committed  in  his  presence  i 
or  a  peace-officer  may  arrest  without  warrant  on  a 
charge  of  felony  made  to  him ;  and  any  private  in^ 
dividual  may  arrest  kn  offender  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting a  felony,  without  warrant* 

By  the  Habeas  Ootpus  Act^  if  any  persdn  be 
imprisoned  by  the  order  of  any  court,  or  the  king 
himself,  he  may  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  tiQ 
bring  him  before  any  of  thse  four  courts  of  Wapt- 
niinster-hall  in  term  time.  Or  to  the  lord  chancellor^ 
or  one  of  the  judges,  in  th0  j^t^ation,  who  shall  d^ 
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\  wfaeliufe  tbd  csnss  of  his '  inpcisoiiiiiciit '  h^ 
hlpiL  TheAaAfOf  oorpvs  act  oil  dunfos  iL  ex*^ 
tended  only  to  committals  in  criminal  cases,  bat  by 
cUfteqiteni  stiitutn  of  Cke  rdigii  «¥  Gtof^  HI.,  iit^ 
noMiek  it  gMt  arelexttndtd  to  aU  misdellaBecns 
tetses of  cdBfioemeat ;  axc<^pt,  i  believe,. icmifiiie-l 
Btoiit  lor  an  infringement' of  iBe  privileges  of  the 
Boose  of  CSommoas.  The  impbrtihce-of  tius  oon«» 
stitvlkinal  act  catn  only  be  apipnciated^  by  reverting^ 
t*  tiiose  timet  (the  reign  of  ^b^bel^  for  ia8Unioe> 
X  wban  it  vat  not  amiscnl  ito  keefi.  persontx^oafioed' 
fnv  years  wk1)oiit  bHitging^heai  td trial,  or  coiifitmt4 
ing  them  with  their  4iecufler.  In  times  of  great 
paUtical  excitement  the  proiecttoti  of  4he  kadtas 
fiprpu$  act  has  been  sni^eiided*  But  diis  suf^pen^s 
tio».does  not  enable  mtj  one  to  imprison  withoitC 
cause  or  reaison  for  so  doing;  it  only  prevents  peiM 
smB  who  are  oommined  from  being  baiied^tned,  <»* 
JKscbarged  during  the  si|speasion>  leavli^  to  tfaer 
oommtt^ag  magistrate  all  J^  vespoosibibty  attend-^ 
kit^  an  illegal  ittprtsonnient.  it  k  eomimon,  ttene^ 
ftre,  topass  an  act  of  itidemmly  afterwards  for  the 
pfbteotion  of  magistrates. 

-  The  protection  afforded  by  /ury  itial^  espeetalbp 
in  offences  against  government,  need  not  be  en-< 
fiiiced,  aid  this-  branch  eC  jttdieature  bas  been 
«rcent}y  improved  by  the  consoiidatory  act  of  Sv 
Robert  Feel.  >  ■     ^^ 

-  ^  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  snbseqiientiy^  tbe 
teveveign  often  interfered  to  stop  or  iriflnence  jodieisJ; 
proceedoigs  by  the  arbkrary  i«mov^  or  appmnl^ 
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9^1.  V  iu%^  foe  Bbnslcr  pui^s^  for  tette# 
^m^g^  independence  af  fmds^s  it  is*  j^vkM 
to  X3  WjlUun  UI.  c:i2,  that  thdrJc6niiAt»iMui9bal|t 
9(9t,  ail  fotmtdjf  be  madei  diirtfi5r>;)le«jKr«y  hM 
^vfJBg^  good  behftvkniri  that  their  salaries  t^M  >« 
^j^Q^iaiftefl  ahd.  ^d>  bisA  that  they  mty  be^  i^ 
ip^i^ftbW  QtiM  address  of  fabtk  houses  of  parliaose&t; 
y.iid>&r  the  Ist  Ge6«IIL  c.  33^  their.  ednniiissioM* 
li^e  s^^  permaneaty^  itotDvitbi^iidiag  a  demise  o# 
fee  crown.  ..  i 

c.SlMsmptioa  f«om  seif^anmination  ie  BOt  so  hnn 
pwtant  sow  as  formeriy^  whe»  torture  could  be  em^ 
pfofjFed  to  extort  comfession,  and  vhen  exaroinatioiM^ 
ik  prtsoa  were  &eqoen^y  resorted  to  for  the  purposed 
of  getting  up  evidence  against  the  aocused  on  ihcf 
i^y  (^  trial.  No  one  is  bound  to  ansirer  qiiestiens 
h^ve  a  QMgistrate  tendii^^  to  crimiiiate  himself  V 
Wqh  e?idenjee^  if  taken  befone  a  committing  niagis-> 
frate,  is  inadmissible  on  the  trial  of  the  accused^ 
Unless  it:  has  been  fireely  and  Yohmtarily  teodered.  ' 
;  The  right. of  petitimi  to  any  branch  of  the  legist 
Vltnf  e  is  not  limited  to  magisterial  or  judicial  oppres-^ 
•i$M»»  but  extends  to  every  description  of  pubit0 
ftievance. 

..  III.  Mutiny  Act. -^The  constitutional  gufrsmtee  | 
of  this  consists  in  its  being  an.  annind  enactmeati  1 1 
and  is  an  ingeaanis  safeguard  ot*  civil  freedom  pecii^  |  j 
yur  to  the  Engli^  goTemment*  As  the  ara^y,  if  ;  I 
pbced  at  the  irresponaiUe  command  of  the  crow%  /  j 
might  at  any  time  be  tnmed  against  the  people,  k  is 
ivovided  tliat  [the  king  cannot  raise  an  army  with* 
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•«i  the  eonseat  of  parliMneat,  aad  diat  toiMeoM 
■ittit  be  renewed  anniiftlly.    Wtthout  die  enawat 
re^nactment  of  tlie  Matiay  BSl  no  pty  covld  ber 
iMued  Id  Ihe  anny;   nor  courtt-martial  hM\   <ir 
any  memure  of  mUiUry  dtseipline  cerried  into  eiSwt^ 
At  the  endof  every  year  the  army,  without  a  tote  ot 
the  commons  for  its  conttnuanee,  wouM,  ^$&fmcimp 
be  diebaaded.    The  crown  is  not  in  the  same  state 
of  dependence  in  respect  of  the  navy.    As  the  salt' 
forces  cannot  be  so  readily  made  avaikUe  agaiw^ 
the  nation^  the  king  is  permitted  to  keep  them  as 
he  thinks  proper,  beti^  only  placed  under  the  same 
restraint  that  applies  to  all  subjects  of  finaace-^th«( 
of  being  obliged  to  apply  to  pariiament  in  the  usual 
way  for  a  vote  of  supply. 

IV.  Freedom  of  ppiiiuw.~Thc  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  removal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics,  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  formidable  penal  code  existing  a€ 
the  accession  of  George  III.  To  perleetthe  triumph  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  a  measure  has  been  introduced 
for  removing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  It  t# 
probable  the  promulgation  of  any  opinion  would  not 
now  be  interfered  with,  provided  it  was  not  done  in 
such  open  and  indecent  manner  ad  to  amount  to  a 
public  nuisance,  by  the  insult  it  offered  to  the  gene-* 
ral  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  interference  of  the 
Oivjl  power  in  this  case  would  not  be  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  spread  of  obnoxious  doctrines,  but 
to  maintain  the  public  peace.  The  sentiments  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  on  this  subject  arf 
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kttpMtui^  r  irh&e  «t|ofiii^«'j^tralf  :66r  TlomM 
i>«llftNlII^«lid»^  t!  :W]^  tepLxd  to  Chft  i^eo^Pii  qiiestioil 
<irf  iibet^  tny  opwioit  ks-  tbat  «t  loog  as^  %  writer  . 
foiu«l%  vxprnnes  ;lidi  i>plidoii^  a4d>  his  optnk»^ 
mkbf^'-^Mk  h/teg  Ml  it  i»4>ost&U .  ta  give  him<  credit  for 
9ii^mitf-^i  sfaMild  be  greditlf  dis2ticltn«d  to  pro»^ 
itat«*'''«^tf«rr»r  !>/  ForluiMii^  May  31,.  1^3)^ 
AIW«  tiii«  lieclaralkm  I  think  k  maj  b^  eonchid«d 
ttat  g»t«mi3eitt  has  grtdaaUy.  tiiratked  itself  iiito')» 
dttte  ei  «)iawt  i^toictio  pirfaciioa  m  i«6p«ctifme% 
Itoitt  of  diicseiMn*,*  c 

' .  V.  Xlfef^  o/^**  Pr»»,-H*Pfev»urijr  t4  ttd  rcigit 
«£  WilHian'  IIL  ^dM  pretoi  ivm  ^w«ys;tsore.  or  ksi 
•iMeklfd;  but  th*  pofoikur  pruici^Q  gn^td  ^  muiA 
TorM  Ia  the  -OMistitutba  uhdct  kii  adfuimMmtioai 
ilmt  ttuiffftM  i^s  at  lasfcrelteved;to  a  very  do&didep^ 
«Ue  ciiUMitu  Tfa»  libestf Hf the|ii»69  itlay^pertm|iii| 
te«Biid  t»  40in]9iBt:tti,tto6ftdin|rtioii  fr^m  Ike  mi^ 
fiutnen  o€  »  lictoMr;  escipt  as  respectl  driHiii&tk 
^onpOsiliDliscthirt  iibfrty  h  possessed^  bill  rite  prao 

^  ^  11k(  (fdtdt^  ttgrato^t  ilpos/aej^  t  AfipMi^d  has  Wb6ib6  i 
«B«dtoltti#,  Hi  i  tester  limrdf  it  b«ia^Mterd*dag«aiBtiaeti^ 
l*ts oCfOiliititlft,  or  oter  tno^msioHI.  %th99th  &  101^ 
K^TflliMBL  III.  e»  32«  if  lULj  pertcoi  eiucated  in,  .or  liftving:  mady 
torofeasion  Qf^  the  Christie  re%ion»  shall,  by  writing',  printing: , 
t^acliing,  or  adyised  ^pea&mg^,  deny  the  Christian  Wligion  |to 

VMA,  uj^M  Ift^Mt^MiNV  te  «fii4#«l  tiiciq^»  to  hold  tas^ 
tlte.or  i^lio«iaf  tQ«il}  «iii:f<^  ^  iiic4D^,  be  anoii^ble  nf 
^ngpiiy  40/  «otio«,  i;nfi^  ^UAitUao,  txecutor,  lega^,  or  pi]j> 

t(er  of  Itodst  and  fiuffer  three  years*  imprisonment.     SuQh 
biifties  may  for  mce  ^  tivoided^  by  tL  (tfblte  i:e6iet3(italidh 
wityililnfrttblldi&lrfidt;'     s.  *"  --■  •       i«i   \-  ^   ^ 
2  II 
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Ileal  benefits  are  abrid^  by  fiscal  imposls  andlbcr 
law  of  libel.    At  respects  tbe  latter,  the  kaowa 
opinions  of  Cbief  Justice  Denman  may  be  pro  tem-^ 
pare  a  practical  security,  but  a  public  writer  doe# 
not  like  to  hold  his  freedom  t^  courte$y^  be  seekt^ 
tbe  guarantee  of  a  weU*defined  law..   The  policy, 
of  restricting  the  circulation  of  newspapers  by  stamp-^ 
duties  has  been  keenly  contested.    The  eztenffioa 
d*  political  power  by  the  Reform  Acts  appeiirs.ta 
call  for  an  extension  of  the  means  of  political  infor* 
mation.    Few  have  advocated  with  moi^  goodsens^ 
than  Dr.  Paley  the  advantages  to  society  of  discus* 
sion  on  matters  of  general  interest.     '^  The  satis^ 
factions,"  says  Paley,  'Uhe  people  Jn  free  gQveni<-; 
ments  derive  irom  the  knowledge  and  agitatiofUdf 
political  subjects ;   such  as  tbe  proceedings  Mid 
debates  of  the  senate,  the  conduct. and  charactens  . 
of  ministers ;  the  revolutions,  intrigues,  «nd  oon^ 
tentions  of  parties ;  and  in  general,  from .  the.  dis^ 
cussion  of  public  measures, .  questions  and  occufr 
'rences.,   Sul;»jec^  of  this  sort  excite  just  ^Aou^h 
W  interest  and  emotion  to.  afibrd  a  moderate  engage 
Inent  to  the  thoughts  without  arising  to  any  painful 
degree  of  anxiety,  or  ever  leaving  a  fixed  oppression 
on  the  spirits ;-— and  what  is  this  but  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  those  amusements  which  compose  so  mi^cb 
of  the  business  of  life  wd  the  value  of  riches  ?    F<w 
my  part  (and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case- with  roost 
men  who  are  arrived  at  the  middle  age,  and  occupy 
the  middle  classes  of  life),  had  I  all  the  money 
which  I  pay  in  taxes  to  govemment^^at  liberty  to 
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lay  out  in  amusement  and  diversion,  I  know  not 
wliether  I  coiitd  make  choice  of  any  in  which  I  find 
greater  pleasure  than  what  1  receive  from  expeciinff^ 
hearing,  and  relating  net«;s— reading  parliamentary 
debates  and  proceedings ;  canvassing  the  political 
Arguments,  projects,  productions,  and  intelligence 
which  are  conveyed  by  various  channels  to  every 
Corner  of  the  kingdom.  These  topics,  exciting 
tfniversal  curiosity,  and  being  such  as  almost  every 
inan  is  prepared  to'  form  and  deliver  his  opinion 
about,  greatly  promote,  and  I  think  improve  con* 
Versation.  They  render  it  more  rational  and  more 
innocent;  they  supply  a  substitute  for  gaming^ 
drinking,  and  obscenity  ."^Princtp/c*  of  Moral  and 
Pdlitical  Philosophy;  b.  vi.  eh,  6/  A  reductioii 
of  the  ne^'spaper  duties  would  be  to  the' people  like 
the  discovery  of  some  new  and  useful  invention^ 
i^hich  brings  within  the  reach  of  tiie  whole  com 
m unity  an  article  of  luxury  or  comibrt  that  had  pre- j 
viously  been  accessible  only  to  the  richer  classes. 
'  VI.  The  Executive, — The  constitutional  maxim 
that  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  absurd  in  express 
sion,  but  harmless  in  application.  Its  mischievous* 
ness  is  balanced  by  another  maxim  not  less  consti- 
tutional, "  that  the  illegal  commands  of  the  king  do 
hot  justify  those  who  assist  or  concur  in  their  execu- 
tion ;*'  and  by  a  second  rule  subsidiary  to  this,  that 
**Hhe  acts  of  the  crown  acquire  not  a  legal  force 
imtil  authenticated  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  its 
great  officers.''  In  some  cases  the  royal  commands 
must  be  signified  by  a  secretary  of  state ;  in  others^ 
2  H  2 
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tfaey^  most  pass  under  the  privy  seal ;  and  in  many^ 
onder  the  great  seaL     Should,  theref(»re,  the  [Mivate 
jiriil  of  the  sovereign  be  directed  to  illegal  acts,  thejp 
eocild  not  be  executed  without  the  co-operatioik 
of  responsible    miniittecs.      Though  the  principal 
floight  escape  with  impunity,  the  accomplices  would 
be  itablfe  to  punishment,  and  a  minister  who*  ha4 
attested  an  illegal  order  would  not  be  permitted  to 
plead  or  produce  the  command  of  the  king  in  jua^ 
tification  of  his  obedifsice.     Hence  is  derived  the 
parliamentary  practice  of  addressing  the  king  to 
know  by  wb&se  adeiee  he  resolved  upon  a  particulaf 
measure  r   and  of  punishing  the  authors  of  that 
advfce  for  the  counsel  they  had  given.    The  privaSb 
Inclinations  of  tlie^  king»  or  any  dispoeitioa  to  fit^ 
$mtniifm  in  the    cl«>ice  of    servants,   is  furth^ 
restrained  by  ^e  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  atop  the  gmntfng  of  supplies  to  ministefS  not  pos* 
sessing  their  confidence.     The  eijbct  of  this  ha« 
often  b«en  to  compel  tho  king  to  form, an  adminia* 
Nation  Bot  i^reeably  io  his  otrn  predikctiopi^  but 
^hiqhy  in  theopcnibn  of  parliament^  were  best  quall-» 
4ted  to  eonduet  the  government. 
'    VII.    Acttfor  tin  Amendment  o/"  the'  ftepre^ 
acfifa<i«».— The  theory  of  the  M4noe  Of  th^consti'^ 
tutioo,  that  isJtrf  three  equal  and  independent  powecf 
jn  the  state,  moving  iika  the  sun,  mooa,  and  the 
aartlif  tn,  their  sbveral  orbits^  and  r^ippoc^ly  check* 
sngV^  controllings  and  sastluniiig  each  other«  waa 
Siever,  i  apprehend,  any  thing  :m<)re  tl^an  %  theor^^ 
lakl '  aeacr ;  hsdr  :a .  praoitcid  axisten^a  la  the  ^veiaph* 
£  u  l:     ' 
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tested  eMber  ki  tbe  king,  lords,  <Mr  commons,  anci 
iha  never,  t  eoiioeive»  CQnteiiiporftril]^  and  conjomtly 
ex^reiiecl  by  the  three  estates,  each  possessing'  aii 
ftfiquol  and  rndqiendeat  poitioii  of  the  nationstl 
•e«ere%nty.  J 

^  Op  t^  the  period  of  tbe  revtrfttt'on  of  16^,  thi^ 
foiwtf  of  ^  dbwo  wa»  abstolote,  o^  et  teiist  so  fai 
]]krepDti4ci<ated  b^  the  govcromeBt  a»  to  teim  nothm^ 
1^  co-ordioftte  miitboiily  in  the  Olhe^  Imincbea 
of  the  legislature.  Tbe  circiunscriplicm  of  <he  royal 
pverogatives  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  eaifseJ  a  transf^ 
of  the  poUtrca)  supremacy  of  tbe  monarch  to  the 
uristocraey.  The  acts^  for  the  amendment  c^  tlu^ 
tepresentation  have  efieeted  a  new  disposition  of 
power,  and  the  mpremaey  which  had  been  ei^arcisedt 
Iky  the  peerage  through  the  mcNdium  of  tbe  iiom?na-'' 
tioD  boroughs  has  been  tran^erred  to  tbe  ^Oitnon^ 
ef  ibemnited  kingdom*  ^ 

•  That  such  has  been  the  progress  of  public  ai*lho^ 
fity  might  be  established  by  i:efefence  to  past  hh^ 
lory,  and  the  character  of  the  measures  no^  id 
llfogress.  through  the  legislature.  Of  the  fbrmeif 
predominancct  of  regality  in  the  eonstitntion,  the 
kistory  of  the  Tudors  and  the  claims  of  the  Sti^artf 
vtt  a  sufficient  confirmation.  The  subsequent  aris^ 
toeratie  bearing  of  the  goTemment  ha^  been  mani^^ 
liested  not  less  decidedly  in  the  public  policy  pur- 
sued since  the  Orange  revolution.  Without  joi»iDj( 
in  the  popular  clamour  agahisit  the  aristocracy,  oi 
thinktng  thai  their  covduet  has.  bee«  mor^  s^lfisH 
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and  arbitrary  ibaii  that  of  any  otbar  cU/n  wiild 
liaye  been,  posses^  of  like  irresponaiUe  p^ver^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  bare  .eviaqed  their 
political  ascendancy  in  the  control  they  have  exer-r 
^ked  over  the  .crown  in  the  choice  of  mini8tei9*-*H0L 
the  allocation  of  taxes — in  the  objects  of  the  warn 
i^hey  have  waged— in  resisting  the  reform  of  judicial^ 
ecclesiastic^  and  corporate  abusesr-4n  slM)rt|  in  coor 
ducting  the  government  precisely  in  that  way  which 
has  been  jnost  favoqraUe  to  themselves,  without 
regard  to  the  wellbeipg  of  the  community.  Thi$ 
measures  in  progress  for  the  reform  of  public  esta- 
|>lishments  in  church  and  state  testify  to  the  new 
^iterests  incorporated  in  the  constitution  by  the 
reform  acts,  and  show  that  the  partial  interests 
formerly  predominant  in  parliament  have  been  abased 
by  the  triumph  of  the  democracy.  The  House  of 
(Dommons  has  exchanged  places  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  from  being  the  subservient  has  bcr 
come  the  controlling  body ;  and  it  is  only,  I  appre- 
hend by  the  lord?  quiedy  submitting  to  move  in 
this  nether  sphere,  that  its  nominal  position  as  ona 
pf  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  can  be  permanently 
maiiitained.  There  is  no  general  disposition  in  the 
people,  I  verily  believe,  to  alter  the  frame  of  the 
government ;  they  are  too  well  informed  to  put  all 
things  to  hazard-— to  have  a  sort  of  scramble,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  little  pageantry  and  cere- 
mony, or  to  achieve  some  paltry  savings  :  stilly 
should  the  peerage  unwisely  become  an  obstacle  to 
the  popular  will,  concentrated,  intelligent,  and  all- 
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f^^al'^sr  tMt  -will  is,  the  re^lt  of  it  coHtekM 
W6tild  ^dst  assuredly  be  fatal  to  *Hhe  proudest  aristo- 
cracy in  Europe,"  the  prograinme  of  the  days  of 
ihe  common wealdi  ¥K)uld  be  rehearsed,  and  the 
iioose  of  Lords,  as  Mr.  Burke  observed  of  France^ 
he  **  blotted  out''  of  the  pcrfitical  firmament.  Bueh 
a  catastrophe  \roiild  be  deeply  to  be  deplored,  om 
there  h  no  foreseeing  to  what  mon&trostttts  in  govem«- 
Bttent  it  might  give  birth.  '  Forewarned^  forearmed^ 
4md  as  what  has  once  happened  may  happen  agaih^ 
ifae  following  hbtorical  anomaly  is  subjoined  : 

"  An  Act  for  Abolishing  the  House  of  Peers, 
passed  the  19th  of  March,  1648  {Old  Style). 

"Tbe  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament,  find- 
ing, by  too  long  experience,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  useless, 
tBid  dangerous  to  the  people  of  England  to  be  continued,  have 
thought  fit  to  ordain  and  enact,  and  be  it  ordained  and  enacted 
bj.this  present  padiament,  and  by  the  authoii^  of  the  same, 
that  from  henceforth  the  House  of  Lords  in  parliament,  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  wholly  abolisJied  and  taken  away  ;  and  that  the  Lords  shall 
not  from  henceforth  meet  or  sit  in  the  said  house  called  the 
Lords'  House,  or  in  any  other  house  or  place  whatsoever,  as  ft 
House  of  Lords ;  nor  shall  sit,  rote,  advise,  judge,  or  deter« 
laaine  of  any  matter  or  thing  whatever,  as  a  House  of  Lords  in 
parliament;  nevertlieless,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  neither 
Such  Lords  as  have  demeaned  themselves  with  honour,  courage, 
Bnd  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  nor  their  posterities  (who 
shall  continue  so),  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public  councils 
^  the  nation,  but  shall  be  admitted  thereunto,  and  have  their 
fr%&  vote  inparliament^  if  they  shall  be  t^eretinto  elected,  as  other 
persons  of  interest  elected  and  qualified  thereunto  ought  to  have. 
And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  .the  authority  afore* 
said,  that  no  peer  of  this  land  (not  being  elected,  qualified,  and 
sitting  in  pSrliament  as  aforesaid)  iriiall  ^laim^  •  have,  or  make 
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quiJity,  or  estate,  asgr  Uw  U9afe,  w  ^ostpm  tiQ^  tbQ.C|)fttr9||^ 
notwithstanding,** 

'    '  *  "  ■> 

c  Every  oa^nuMt  Be*  thiit  goifemmmt  etn-Mif  b# 
*  oueried  on  ia  aecoidftiie^  with  piMkr  o^im  \  ^tmi 
m^  in  aetwrdhuice  wkh  tiie  opmioa  of  the  wetropolti 
md  great  tOOTBS  of  thtkhigdoin*  Wli«ii)i«c«pniiMl 
M  nay  bo  doH?ed  by  a  moro  ioMliblotest  tbaa  of«* 
flwcoanpbititkm  oftho  House  of  ConHnona-^namely^ 
Hm  tone  of  the  public  journals :  they  represent  Ae 
national  niin^y  and  the  dtreetioni^f  that  mind  nn*> 
eqiiivocally  is  to  the  substantial^  not  the  illusive, 
removal  of  abiisea.  The  giant  power  that  created  a 
reforqned  parliament  will  support  it  in  carrying 
through  those  specific  n>easures  of  general  alleyiakt 
tioa  for  which  parliamentary  reform  itself  waa  con* 
^fUered. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  past  misgovernraent 
bas  been  such  as  its  authors  did  not  calculate  upon, 
Tbe  Tories,  when  contracting  the  monstrous  debt, 
und  infolding  every  one  in  their  fiscal  wd},  wect 
not  aware  of  the  trap  th^  were  preparing  for  them* 
selves :  they  were  not  aware  that  they  were  giving  a 
greater  political  power  to  the  people  at  large  thaq 
they  could  possibly  liave  done  by  the  establishment 
Af  Maiversal  snffr^fre  itself.  A  large  revenue  can  only 
"be  collected  from  an  intelligent  people  while  they 
are  willing  to  pay  it,  and  they  will  only  be  willihofto 
pay  it  so  Jong  as  public  measuFSS  are  in  accordance 
with  the  public  sentiment.  The  people,  therefore^ 
tnay  ex^ultingly  exclatm  laf  their  rulem  as  Ooratwdl 
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iig0  otcr  keidsf*  and  gdversnieBt  caa  cmly  eicqpQ 
from  this  dilemma  by  the  repeal  of  direct  taxies,  anil 
Iq^uano^mg diieardee£:texalkm ;  imt theae again 
wreprotffitiY^jesqpttdiefit^  Bie  Adc{ition  of /wluefa  ii 
nmi  tOikaapMnbiay  m  eottseqneafie^.tte  pccniitarf 
obbgaiiQm  iarithick  they  hairie  reckkt%  tiad  tbenn 
attvesttpi  :; 


CHAP.  VL 

.  Paine  truly  observes,  that  a  great  part  of  that 
order  which  reigns  among  mankind  has  its  origin  ii| 
the  principles  of  society  and  the  natural  constitution 
of  man.*  The  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal 
interest  which  man  has  upon  man,  and  all  the  parts 
of  civilized  community  upon  each  othei;,  create  that 
great  chain  of  connexion  which  holds  it  togetlier. 
All  classes  and  occupations  prosper  by  the  aid  which 
each  receives  from  the  other  and  from  the  whole, 
pommon  interest  regulates  their  concerns,  and  forms 

^  '^  Som»  of  nj  readers  may  feel  surprised  I  «bo«ild  q«ot»  il 
ftOMxibed  aofthor  hka  Jhasuas  Fnait,  Xke  timtlt  is^  I  hgfeJbiMm 
tstelj  lookJQg  over  M^  ^poUtical  writiag^  aB4  foi|admoc«  m 
tbem  that  is.  absurd  than  dangerous,  Govenunentj,  hy  wiselj 
allowing  tbem  to  be  publicly  sold,  has  deprived  tbem  of  what- 
ever potency  they  once  possessed.  Tbey  conlein  ingenion^ 
Oughts,  but  in  tbem»n  ure  a  jumble  of  conceits  sad  imprae* 
tififlblA  dogttaty  whickcbeage  lus  #ullittd. 
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thftt  codeof  mmiHiwn  and  usages,  irfnek  has  ttiMyt^ 
gtealer  influciice  on  Mctsl  hiqppmess  .thftn  tlm  knp» 
tbfimselrek. 

Civilizatioii  is  oalj  another  meaut  lor  hmn^  aad 
SMomets,  aad  at  first  view  it  nay  appear  tbat ;« 
peitoii  whose  sole  dependeace  is  on  kis  labow  isiaoC 
so  deeply  iat«»8ted  in  their,  matnteaanee  as  4k« 
man  of  property.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  impresM 
sion,  and  more  attentive  consideration  will  demon* 
strate,  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  ridi  share  in  the 
advantages  of  the  social  state. 

The  first  and  most  important  baiefit  d^ived  hy 
all  classes  from  the  law  is  personml  aacwrity,  Thte 
is  an  advantage  we  have  so  long  been  in  possession 
of  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  value  of  it,  yet 
the  times  have  been  when  it  did  not  exist.  That  we 
now  enjoy  this  blessing  may  be  ascribed  to  various 
social  improvements,  especially  the  abolition  of  vas* 
salage,  the  establishment  of  police,  and  the  power  of 
magistrates  to  punish  criminal  violence.  In  some 
of  the  despotic  countries  of  Europe  personal  security 
is  still  inadequately  secured ;  in  Russia,  and  severs! 
of  the  states  of  Germany,  serfship  exists,  and  as  to 
any  redress  a  peasant  or  other  inferior  person  could 
obtain  for  any  merely  personal  attack,  as,  for  in* 
atance,  a  blow  from  his  landlord,  the  idea  is  almost 
chimerical.  In  England  a  very  different  degree  of 
civilization  has  been  attained,  and  no  person,  how- 
ever wealthy  or  high  in  station,  could  with  impunity 
raise  his  finger  against  the  humblest  individual,  eith^ 
in  anger,  wantonness,  or  revenge.    This  security  is 
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n0tlii&kedtolfae)ierson^itezteDd»tofte1iBhimi«i;  ( 
Er^ry  man's  ho«te  is  his  <<  castle/'  and  the  cotCaga  ^  \ 
of  the  poor,  no  less  than  the  mansion  of  theafflaoit^    K 
is  protected 'fieom  illegal  intmsion. 
.  The  next  important  bei^fit  derived  from  the 
sapremacy  of  the  law  consists  in  the  liberty  of  /oeo^ 
motioH.    Awodcing  man  was  formarly  restricted  to 
the  soil  like  csUtle ;  if  he  strayed  be3^nd  the  boon'* 
dary  of  his  employer  he  might  be  brought  bade  with  , 
stripes,  perhaps  in  bonds.     His  domain  is  now  as 
wide  as  the  world ;  wherever  interest,  pleasure,  ov 
curiosity  may  prompt  him  to  go,  he  has  privilege  to 
roam  without  any  one  having  the  right  to  question 
or  impede  his  progress.    This  is  certainly  liberty ; 
and  if  we  add  to  it  the  other  advantage  of  per- 
sonal  security  in  its  exercise,  we  may  truly  call  it 
enjoyment,  and  one  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of 
civilization. 

We  come  to  a  third  great  advantage  of  civil 
society  in  the  freedom  of  industry »  Every  adult  /^ 
P!»son  is  considered  by  political  economists  a  por*/ 
tion  of  accumulated  capital.  A  mere  labourer  can^ 
not  be  reared  from  infancy  to  manhood  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  in  clothing  and 
food.  If  to  mere  sustenance  be  superadded  a  costly 
€dncatloQ,  or  instruction  in  a  useful  trade,  then 
the  value  is  still  further  augmented,  and  the  owner 
of  such  capabilities  possesses  as  productive  a  source 
of  revenue  as  a  freehold  estate.  The  industriouf 
classes  all  possess  more  or  less  property  of  this  de^ 
scription,  in  the  free  disposal  of  which,  and  its  bene* 
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MA  topIajiiPiU^  tfaoy  are  »  flmrfc 
any  cajutalkt  caik  be  in  hk  thijpt>  biUdiDgs^  ^ 
pMbinttry.  Now it  k  onA  oi  t&e  adiiilnjiupt'  ovi^ 
lization  that  industr;  as  well  n»  capilKl  ia  |»etected» 
luM  boUl  ebjor  flnec^ttn  ehdaodoctty  in^tiifttr  appli- 
cation, 

V  M  W9cwif  advaocea  the  intereita  of  the  iikbui* 
tfkwa  wiU  be  still  htrShet  procaotrd.  Labour  is  A^ 
fbtedidioa  of  naltoaal  iwealtk;  adid  a  wise  policj 
fiKeacrtbes  tbat  every  obstacle  t»  ka  devf lo|imc»t 
^  abottM  be  revaoved^ .  ionpoats  v/HAl  pceta  <m  the 
q^rbigV  of  iaidualry»  as  weQ  as  Kwwptqpoto  wbich 
iMfarkt  ka  freedom^  nmi  beahaadened*  £xclii8ia« 
prtnlegea  to  trades  may  have  been  aeoesssury  in  theh 
in&ncy,  like  avrtnre  to  ehtldhoed,  bat  th^  become 
fttlers  aid  impediincDts  ia  maturity*  Tbe  polk^y  of 
eettre  freedom  of  iodtutry  i&  now  generaUy  recop* 
nised.  The  functions  of  government  are  limited  to 
^periitteiideiice;  they  are  the  stewards  of  the  c^ar^e, 
jihoae  ditties  consist  ia  s^^ng  iail.play,  and  m^ 
moving  obstructbasy  leaving  the  prtieof  opnleaee 
to  the  nooessfol  competitor. 
i  Mot  only  will  freedom  of  industry,  but  also  fme^ 
flom  of  mind  be  cataUished.  No  errors,  {urofitaUa 
^  the  £ew  and  hnrtful  to  the  many,  will  be  tolerated* 
Bvery  dogma  and  assuai^tion  moat  be  submitted  to 
^  teatof  diaeustion,  and  its  truth  or  fallacy  deaion* 
alrated.  As  the  end  of  government  ia  the  pubfie 
g0od,  no  partial  interests,,  bolstered  ap  at  the  ex-^ 
pense  of  the  general  interest,  will  be  suffered  to 
Thua,  by  the^progresa.of  knowledge,  Jaws.aad 
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justitutibM  wiH  b&  in«de  16  eiaaitrtbRite  to  their' leg^ 
tioHite  purposesi-^tiie  general  kmppio^ss  of  tbe  eDM^ 
inanity. 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  Haprovtments  in  tM 
^gltsb  gdvermneht  nofr  in  progress  is  to  idetilify 
its  interests  with  those  of  the  people,  to  divcfbt  it  <^ 
0v^ry  thing  lik^  a:  corporate  and  eiclesive  interest 
tieparacte  from  that  of  the  commnnitjr>  Hiis  k  tfii 
end  mainly  eongtit  to  he  accomplished  by  tbe  etii* 
^Qax!eH^eiit  of  public  economy ;  it  is  not  tbotigiit  tfa«t 
society  yf'iW  be  matetiaUy  bene^ed  by  tbe  savAg  9t 
pneor  6ve  millions  in  the  oaUonal  ext^enditiire;  bdbl 
jibe  reduction  ^f  l)ai^isb  salaries,  and  qmtierited  p^^ 
^ions  and  sinecures,  divesiU  ^>ower  of  its  oc^npt  adi 
extraneous  sapport-Hiupport  extraiieoas  mnd  i^ 
po%ed,  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  tr Uch  hai 
caused  its  agenls  to  l6ok  mbre  to  tbe  ei»o)tHiients  of 
^^tt^iuistration  tban  the  pt^lic  iveifare^^-^and  wbMi 
corrupt  and  extmn^us  support  bae  niitiirally  tencM 
V>  render  tbe  inMrooleiits  df  s^thority  uneasy  n% 
lind  Itverse  to,  tbe  iweidotn  and  enlij^tennitiit  of  the 
peof»le,  lest  it  should  tiietyrb  or  i^rteii  tbe  tenti  6t 
^joyn^ent  of  their  fM^itions  advantages.  Wbei 
government  is  based  on  the  general  intdbeet,  it miAt 
J»e  ^vourable  loefery  dbas)^  and  every  tmiAfture 
nbich  tends  to  ibe  bi^nefit  of  tb«t  kilierest.  '> 

..  Tbe  same  reatoning  Applies  to  tbe  reform  of  the 
Iffdioial  administralAon,  tbe  -established  duireb,  and 
^eprpotations;  it.  is  aot  naerely  the  ia«h%  vMe^ 
jsto  accrue  front  the  aboliliont>f  legtilfe^s,  lilliai^ 
iM^inwiieifNa  €^rup(iOby  \f^  tM  mkingjMiiy  Htm 
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pidbulnra  and  yieiout  motitw  which  support  interestt 
ttLcrcitnig  great  inflaence  in  society,  and  renderlti^ 
them  favourable  to,  and  not  jealous  of  and  oppOMtf 
Id;  the  common  weal. 

Leaving  law  and  government,  let  us  advert  to  the 
snl^ect  of  Morals. 

'  The  basis  of  morality,  like  that  of  Itfw,  is  utility^ 
Moral  obligations  result  from  experience  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  violation.     They  dilTer  from 
laws  in  being  leflt  to  the  cognizance  of  individuals; 
and  not  being  enforced  by  public  authority.    Th^ 
iko  differ  in  thar  consequences.    Crimhial  action^ 
affect  society;    immoral  ones  chiefly  the  authors; 
Though  the  latter  are  less  atrocious  they  are  oflen 
more  hurtful  to  the  perpetrators  than  the  former. 
Take  theft  and  drunkenness  for  illustrations.    Steafi' 
lug  is  a  crime  because  it  renders*  the  possession  of 
property  insecnrci  but  the  punishment  of  the  delin-*- 
i}uent  only  indirectly  involves  his  family  and  con-* 
liexions«    On  the  other  hand,  inebriety  operates  velry 
differently ;  it  scarcely  afl^ts  the  community,  but  it 
ia  the  source  of  rain  to  the  individual,  and,  mostly^ 
la  every  one  dependent  upon  him,  or  with  whom  he 
k^coniiected. 

The  ties  of  morality  bmd  all,  but  the  same  actions 
do  not  affect  all  classes  alike,  because  their  conse^ 
^uences  are  different.  Actions  which  are  only  fol- 
lies in  the  rich  may  amount  to  almost  crimes  in  the 
poor.  Idleness  and  intemperance,  for  example,  are 
completely  ruinous  to  the  domestic  comforts  of  a 
mechanic  or  tradesman^  whi|e  to  the  opulent,  how^ 
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ccer  pers<»ia11y  degradtog^  they  are  comparativd; 
kmoxiotis.    Economy,  order,  and  punctusdity,  ar« 
l^dinal  virtues  in  the  industrious ;  in  the  wealthy  i 
they  are  of  secondary  consideration :  they  are  vicesf 
ilk  all,  but  poverty  and  des^uction  to  some. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  run  into  an  ethical  disqiii^ 
fiition,.for  there  is  no  dearth  of  moral  teachers :  most 
laen  know  the  obligations  of  virtue,  only  they  wail 
fortitude  to  practise  them.  This  can  only  be  ae^ 
quired  by  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  a  6rm 
lesolution  not  to  incur  great  permanent  evtis  fof 
sl^ht  xnomentary  enjoyments,,  and  these  again  must 
t)&  the  result  of  sound  education.  . ; 

The  thirc^  and  last  consideration  is  the  influence 
of  Manners  on  social  happiness.-  The  usages  of 
society  have  established  certain  forms,  founded  on 
experience  of  their  utility,  to  regulate  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  individuals.  Though  neglect  of  these 
forms  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  a  violation  of  the 
laws,  or  of  morals,  still  they  cannot  be  disregarded 
without  mutual  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  The 
pleasures'  and  occupations  of  the  higher  classes 
resulting  chiefly  from  social  intercourse,  the  rule»  of 
politeness  established  among  them  are  more  nxL* 
merous  and  more  scrupulously  observed  than  among 
the .  industrious  orders ;  but  no  class  can  disregard 
tke&i.wiUi  impunity.  Among  all  a. mutual  de£»r# 
^ce  and  reciprocity  of  feeling  are  essei^ial  to  enjey* 
vymu  A  person  rude;  in  nature*  anogant  mi4 
assuming,  indifferent  to- the  comforts  and  conve* 
oieuces  of  others,  mustbe  a  nuisance  which,  every 
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whB  woald  be  d«stroai  to  skim  or  mbiil«. 
friio  do  not  tufficicatly  approeifiite  ihb  valM  ^  tin 
ninor  vtrtues,  iitt •  only  to  test  thtm  by  %t\mmMmi 
mad  contmu  thenlatite  advantafM  of  a  neglietaad 
observance  of  tbem  in  ftooiety:  the  OM  is  all  tftrlA^ 
«bntradiction^  selfishness,  and  assumptltsti  \  tb«  otber 
ligrceabteness,  concord,  and  at  l«aiftt  the  sembland^ 
^  disinterestedness-^ne  it  peace,  tbe  othM*  war>  tm 
the  domeBtic  hearth. 

.   In  manneA,  as  other  thin^,  extrttf^e*  are  tote 

j  airoided.    The  objeot  Of  politeness,^  ^  welt  as  lawf 

j  laid  morals,  is  utility.    Useless  re«traime  thenar 

'f    to  be  shunned.     Libeity  is  itself  aft  ebjoyr^efit,  Mtd 

I    flO  restriction  on  it  should  be  htiposed  merely  for 

i    Ike  sake  of  an  u^profttaMe  etiquette,  but  only  fdf 

'  some  compQAsatin^  advantage.    If  men  were  litl 

^^  Tivtaoits>  laws  would  b4  uoneeesiary ;  if  they  wtM 

^  all  rational  and  dUinterested,  there  wmM  b^tio  aeotf 

j  of  forms  of  politeness ;  the' obligation  of  the  fdrmev 

;  IM  imposed  to  restrain  the  rtoious  and  violAA^  iacoA 

of  the  lauer  the  self^h  atid  low^ii^d«d. 

:    in  order  to  avoid  ra«iifA^  tmb  ^OOhiiffKmpleei 

>iiMurkeot>  euch  oM^fesdiovied  topics^  I  shaU^Oi'* 

cMe  with  two  obsertaiiot)9.    Th6  first  is,  thif 

thmgh  laws  appear  to  dal4  thd  highlit  attdnliMitt 

•tery  weil«4srdeMd  cMii]i«mity)  yet  chey  «ro  fvet^ 

vital^  itttemsting  io  the  hulk  cf  eMtety  tt*  tdmk 

and  maanen^    Many,  pevaons^  4uvia|f  a  fon*  liftt 

htr/et  beoome  obao^ioasab  the  litwa  hi  a^y^^paoltyj 

they  never  vi^te  dtom^  neilhir  have  the^  OoeMM 

^^afosoe  thnsagah^^mf  ladi^daak    l^tMiH 
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tbe  whole  apparatus  of  courts,  magistrates,  and 
judicial  procedure  are  a  dead  letter ;  they  benefit,  it 
is  true,  from  the  protection  they  afford,  but  their  own 
personal  conduct  is  quite  unaffected  by  their  opera- 
tions. Can  the  same  be  said  of  morals  and  man- 
ners? Certainly  not.  No  one  can  pass  through 
life  without  being  gratified  or  annoyed  by  the  good 
or  ill  demeanour  of  his  neighbours,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintance. The  relative  importance  then  of  laws, 
morals,  and  manners,  must  be  evident ;  good  laws 
are  of  contingent  benefit  to  some ;  correct  morals 
and  manners  of  interest  to  all.  The  second  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  different  powers  for  enforcing  the 
several  obligations  we  have  been  considering.  Laws 
arc  enforced  by  the  slate ;  morals  and  manners  by 
individuals ;  a  breach  of  one  is  penal,  the  other  only 
disgraceful;  fear  upholds  one,  honour  the  other. 
These  different  species  of  coercion  readily  account 
for  the  different  degress  of  restraint  imposed  by  laws 
and  manners,  on  the  mean  and  high-minded,  the 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  portions  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

RIGHTS  OP    PROFERTY. 

^     In  tbe  cultivation  of  the  eartli,  two  modes  may  bo 

J^l^lopted  ;  either  it  may  be  cultivated  in  common  or 

»  indiridually  ;  the  disadvantage  of  the  former  is  that 

I      it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  weak  and  strongf^ 

the  idle  and  industrious :  for  superior  exertion  and 

{       ability  there  is  no  superior  reward.      Under  this 

/       system,  the  world  would  not  be  reclaimed — men  will 

(        not  willingly  labour  for  others ;  to  stimulate  exertion^ 

\  I        rewards  must  in  some  degree  be  proportioned  to  de* 

\  \       sert.     Appropriation,  therefore,  or  the  right  of  every 

I  <       "One  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  industry,  becamd 

I  1       necessary  to  the  effective  cultivation  of  the  earth  ; 

I      .  each  man  having  a  portion  of  land  allotted  to  him 

i         in  which  he  vested  his  labour,  became  entitled  to  ita 

I^roduce.      This   was  probably    the  foundation  of 

pl'operty  in  the  soil.     By  its  introduction,  no  man's 

natural  rights  can  be  said  to  have  been  extinguished 

\       or  encroached  upon  ;  the  earth  before  lay  common 

*o  all,  but  unprofitable  to  all — by  appropriation  it 

'has  been  made  valuable  to  all.     Farther  than  this  it 

J  ■        vdoes  not  appear  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin 

vof  the  rights  of  property ;  their  obvious  utility  must 

liave  forced   themselves  on  every  people  on  first 

emerging  from  the  barbarous  state. 

A  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  equality  of 
possessions,  in  which  each  man  tills  his  own  land, 
and  raises  the  food  an$l  clothing  necessary  to  his 
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mwtkt&y  ippMors  nt  firtt  %\f^i  very  fteMtaataif  •  It 
AiTtHm  ^t  ^ling  of  iodependeiice  m  dear  to  the 
luitaaa  heart.  Bat  if  we  reflect  on  the  tendency 
of  such  a  mode  of  social  or  father  mnti-sodal  ezsM 
tence,  we  shall  find  it  pregnant  with  misery. 

In  the  first  ^ace,  the  mere  labour  of  socv^y  would 
be  greatly  augmented.     As  each  person's  melins 
would  not  exceed  his  current  necessities,  they  would 
ttot  exceed  the  amount  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  himself  and  family,  the  idea  of  capitalists  is  pee* 
duded,  aikl  consequently  no  expedient  for  saving 
labour  by  machinery  or  otherwise,  could  be  em* 
ployed.     All  would  be  engaged  in  spade  husbandry  i 
or  other  manual  occupation.     Such  a  disadvan*  / 
tageous  mode  (^  exertion  would  obviously  be  irery  / 
unproductive ;  it  would  yield  none  of  the  luxuriesJ 
Imd  barely  the  comforts,  of  life;  people  would  hardli 
be  better  off  tiMm  the  cotter  peasantry  of  Ir^atidl 
or  the  pauper  colonists  of  Holland ;  and  the  wholeX 
of  society  would  be  litnally  brought   under  die  ) 
primitive  curse  inflicted  on  our  first  parents.     If  the 
physical  wants  were  supplied  with  so  much  difficulty, 
t^  mental  .ones  would  be  totsdly  neglected.     AM 
oach  would  be  fully  occupied  in  providing  suste* 
nance,  there  would  be  no  spare  time  to  atiy  for 
intellectual  pursuits.     If  science,  philosophy,  and 
^e  arts  had  existed,  they  would  speedily  fall  into 
disuse  and  oblivion.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  would 
overspr^^  the  land.      Men  would  become  unac*- 
quainted  with  themselfes  and  with  the  natural  phe* 
oomena  by  which  they  are  surrouiided«    Hieir  past 
2i2 
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hiGitory  and  future  destiny  wottld  be  a^e  shut  firoisr 
view ;  they  would  move,  as  it  were,  in  darkness — 
the  victims  of  suspicion,  of  mutual  mistrtist  and. 
superstitious  fears — a  prey  to  all  those  calaroiiies 
which  are  known  to  be  inseparable  from  savage  lifis 
when  divested  of  the  illusions  of  the  imagioation* 

From  such  a  state  of  universal  toil  and  drearinesa^ 
one  naturally  turns  to  the  more  cheerful  appearance 
which  actual  society  presents,  and  one  of  whoser 
chief  advantages  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  certain  classes  are  exempt  from  at  least  the 
necessity  of  bodily  labour.  Now  this  advantage 
could  not  be  possessed  without  a  certain .  degree 
of  inequality  in  men's  fortunes ;  in  other  words,  the 
existence  of  a  proprietary  class.  Property  is  not 
a  free  gift  of  Nature;  the  value  even  of  landed 
I    property  is  chiefly  a  product  of  labour ;  it  is  almost 

^  i^  entirely  capital,  or  the  produce  of  anterior  industry. 

'    But  if  this  capital  or  property  did  not  exist,  there 

would  be  no  fund  in  reserve  to  maintain  a  dass 

\  ,  of  persons  occupied  in  what  have  been  very  inaccu- 

\    rately  termed  unproductive  employments :  all  would 

be  engaged  in  procuring  food  or  raiment,  and  none 

CDtild  exclusively  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits 

.  of  literature,  science,  and  legislation. 

•Besides  augmenting  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and 
creating  a  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the  pro-* 
ducers,  the  rights  of  property  have  other  advantages ; 

^  '  ^hey  preserve  it  to  maturity.  **  We  may  judge," 
-says  Dr.  Paley,  "  what  would  be  the  effects  of  a 
community  of  right  to  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
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ftovtk  t\ve  triiiii^  specimens  we  see  of  it  at  present. 
A  dierry-tree  in  a  hedge-row,  nuts  in  a  wood,  the 
^ra$s  of  an  uiwtiitted  pasture,  are  seldom  of  muck 
tidvantage  to  any  body,  because  people  do  not  wait 
ftr  the  proper  season  of  reaping  them.  Com,  if  any 
were  sown,  would  neverripen;  lambs  and  calves  would  / 
-never  grow  up  tp  sheep  and  cows,  because  the  first  I 
f)erson  that  met  them  would  reflect,  that  he  had  better 
take  them  as  they  are  than  leave  them  to  another/' 

Property  also  prevents  contests.    War  and  waste, 
tumult  and  confusion,  must  be  xmavoidable  and 
'eternal  where  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  and  where 
there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the  division. 
'    Further  it  improves  the  conveniency  of  Hving  by  \ 
■facilitating  the  division  of  employments.     Without 
property  this  would  be  impossible,  for  there  could 
be  no  exchanges  of  commodities;  in- a  community 
of  goods,  every  thing  would  belong  to  every  body ; 
no  one  would  have  any  production  which  he  could 
^l  his  own,  and  which  he  would  be  entitled  to 
exchange  for  the  production  of  another  man.     We 
should  thus  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  civilized  life.      When  a  man  is  from  neces- 
sity his  own  tailor,  tent-maker,  carpenter,  cook,       i 
huntsman,  and  fisherman,  it  is  not  probable  that  he       i 
will  be  expert  at  any  of  his  callings.     Hence  the 
rude  habitations,  furniture,  clothing,  and  implements 
of  savages*,  and  the  tedious  length  of  time  all  their 
•operations  require.  i 

Upon  these  several  accounts,  we  may  venture, 
ivith  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce,  that  even  the 
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foontk  and  wont  fiovUM,  aa  eowiftriet 
propertj,  vmI  tba  €enMi|iieoco  of  propoty  pmMuiy 
«retQ  m  bettat MtoMrtiaB  with  tcn>tctlftfi)od»  rniwiwt, 
l^oiMM^  ud  wbftt  aie  caUed  dM  mommtwn  of  Ufi^ 
than  any  oae  in  filaeea  where  ommI  ikia^  leoMia  i» 


Agfain^  the  kstiliitioB  of  ptoperty,  it  ia  mged  da«t 
il  ia  tl^  souree  of  eampetiiiam  amoog 
This^  on  reftectioo»  will  be  found  ai 
Plroperty  is  mostly  the  seward  of  ahittiy»  wbriety ^ 
and  persevefance.  Without  its  stinudaAiai^  ^fitauty, 
we  should  hafe  little  ennaenee,  social^  noial^  cv 
intellectual.  The  innate  tendency  of  man  ia  !# 
^repoae»  not  to  perserertng  exertion ;  and  tf  superior 
application,  superior  enterj^risey  or  snpenor  ^sdon^- 
mentSy  were  not  rewarded,  few  would  sedulously 
devote  themselves  to  tiade>  agrtcnltnre,  nanniaD- 
tures,  and  the  useful  arts.  In  punuit  of  these,  aa 
honourable— rnot  a  greed} ,  short-sighted,  and  fraado* 
knt— spirit  of  competition  is  salutary,  by  stinulatiBg 
inrention  and  rivalry,  which  tend  to  g«»eral  dMa|w 
ness,  excellence,  and  accommodation. 

For  competition,  Mr.  Owen  would  substitute  e#* 
aptrati^H,  But  do  not  the  several  dasseaof  society 
afarendy  co-operate  in  the  mostadvantageousmimner 
fo  the  common  benefit  of  the  community  ?  One 
class  is  occupied  iu  rural  industry,  smother  ia  manu* 
fiK^ures  and  commerce,  another  in  science  and 
letters.  Each  is  rewarded,  not  always  perhaps,  but 
mostly  in  proportion  to  desert:  but  the  dakns 
of  inerit  would  not  be  reco^sed  under  Mr*  Owen> 
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igpilenc;^  timiBdolnut  would  reap:  Uie  rawiurdlff  of  Am 
the  viem*  of  the  more  di^erviagf.  Tlui 
likft  ^Krperttium  fekaa  G(iM)peralk)a,tiie  pr»- 
ti§ld  of  die  old  Bioaa«de.ioatitatkiia»^deoBUQevcid 
monepr>lie» — wMMeiatioQ»  of  wkose  atagvalMig^  de- 
basiog  aad  iaj;urkms  teBdeoejr  die  world  hasaktAdf 
Ind  »iiAmM  expecieficei 

Boosteiw^  the  AMi  Mably^  Godwia  and  Painc^ 
hm%  QhptateA  to  the  kistitataoi^  of  piof«iliy^  tho 
pmtuUity  of  it»  advatttog^s.  The^  allow  that  it  it 
itwBitftgftWig  \sat  those  who*  posfieas^  property,  hi«l 
«epit£fid  thatit  ie  disadvantagfaoua  to  those  whoha^vf 
VDae^  ^'  It  ha»teftded»^  says  Paine^  '^  ta  maJ(o  osu^ 
past  <^  soei«^  iftone  afflueat^aadthe  oibhev  past  more 
wveldted  thaA  wotdd  ha^e  b#eft  the  lot  of  etthes  ia 
a  ii»ti»al  state."  The  cadieaL  difieseacft  betw^Mi 
tiia  ckiiieed  and  aaiursd  state  isy  that  'm,\k^  lattei, 
•^  arti^  paor — att  are  ia  a  state  of  discomfort^  ioso* 
tHffttyv  aod  pcivatioft,  aod  none  ace  rich.  But  exrea 
ia  this  state  there  is<  not  exact  eq^ality  of  oooditioo:; 
all  aee  aot  ei^ually  strong,  de^itoroiis,.  aad  peraevem 
iiKg,  in-  Qshiogy  huatifi^  and  hut-buildiag  \.  and  these 
iDAqucdii^  of  endowments-  produce  inecmalitie^ia  the 
lewaads.of  theiv  eaysrtionsv  la  the  civil  on  aatund 
^iotev  no  twa  iadividialfl  ase  coaetly  alike,  either  ia 
wn^il  or  phy8iealqualiiies4  thep  differ  in, their  habits 
ast  ia  their  staitare*.  coniplexioni  and  strength^,  ami 
ttipposing,  aa  ec^ality  of  possessions  was- at  any  time 
teeihly  eetahiishedy  it  could  not  possibly  continua 
few  a  da.y  or  hardly  mi  hour,,— soma  would  be  i 
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Wasteful  than  others,  some  more  industriom  and 
inventive.      There   may   doubtless  be  instiUstiooB 
-which  tend  to  aggravate  the  inequalities  hiseparaJ:^ 
from  human  nature;  these  institutions  may  have 
risen  from  the  predominance  of  proprietary  influence 
!n  legislation ;  but  such  abuses  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  utility  of  the  right  of  property,  and 
the  progress  of  society  must  necessarily  tend  to  alle* 
viate  them ;  the  right  of  property  of  itself  is  an 
unmixed  and  universal  benefit.     Without  its  pro- 
tection, the  rich  would  become  poor,  and  the  poor 
be  unable  to  become  rich,  and  all  would  sink  to  the 
bame  bottomless  abyss  of  misery  and  barbarism.     It 
gives  no  exclusive  advantage — it  only  gives  general 
Security ;    it  does  not  take  from  one  to  give  to 
Itnother,  it  only  says  to  all — labour,  and  I  shall  take 
care  that  none  shall  be  permitted  to  rob  you  of  the 
produce  of  your  exertions.      "It  is  the  security 
of  property,"  says  Bentham,  "  that  has  overcome 
I  the  natural  aversion  of  man  from  labour,  that  has 
*  given  him  the  empire  of  the  earth,  that  has  given 
1  him  a  fixed  and  permanent  residence,  that  has  im^^ 
j  planted  in  his  breast  the  love  of  his  country  and 
of  posterity.       To  enjoy    immediately — to    enjoy 
;  without  labour,  is  the  natural  inclination  of  every 
man.     This  inclination  must  be  restrained ;  for  it& 
obvious  tendency   is  to  arm  all  those  who  have 
nothing  against  those  who  have  something.    The 
law  which  restrains  this    inclination,    and  which 
.secures  to  every  individual    the  quiet  enjoyment 
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of  tke  fhiits  of  his  industrj,  is  the  most  splendid 
•achievement  of  legislative  wisdom — the  noblest  tri'. 
vmph  of  which  humanity  has  to  boast." — Traitc 
de  Legisimtiojty  ii.  p.  37. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

INSTITUTIOJf  OF  MARRIAGE. 

The  civil  institution  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  private  property,  is  the  contract  of  marriage* 
Writers  who  have  disputed  the  policy  of  property- 
rights  have  naturally  also  disputed  the  policy  of 
matrimonial  rights,  and  have  considered  the  appro- 
priation of  women,  like  the  appropriation  of  land^ 
an  infringement  of  the  common  immunities  of  man- 
kind. The  analogy  between  marriage  and  property 
is  striking,  and  the  chief  arguments  which  vindicate 
the  utility  of  one,  are  applicable  to  the  other. 

1 . — Marriage  is  favourable  to  an  increase  in  the 
number,  and  improvement  in  the  character  oi 
females. 

If  an  increase  of  women,  like  an  increase  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  be  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  men — which  no  one  will  deny — whatever  tends  to 
multiply  the  number  must  be  esteemed  advantageous* 
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But  fer  obriotift  rcMOOS  tbe  ine|E;«laridc»  of  proiDifr' 
€m>m  istereottFt*  «re  mfafooiftUe  to  the  vMnhtpliei^ 
tite  of  the  spociM ;  enen  itk  oomitnes  where  poly^ 
gamy  prevails  it  is  known  to  operate  a»  a  ehetk 
on  the  population;  and  such  must  be  its  natural 
tendency,  for  this  reason,  that  as  the  two  sexes  are 
nearly  equal  in  number,  if  one  man  has  more  wives 
than  one,  another  must  have  less,  so  that  the  efiPect 
is  similar,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  women  being 
held  in  common. 

Not  only  would  tike  ntuabec*  be  fewer,  but  they 
would  be  rendered  less  valuable.  A  woman  in  com* 
mon  would  be  like  a  field  in  common,  or  a  child 
wttik  many  paventsi;  there  would  be  no.  coocentfation 
etf  care  upon  any  pavticukt  female ;  sdl  these  tiee 
tad  ebKgations  wlMch  unke  perties  in  mamage,  anri 
five  them  a  nratual  inDerest,  wottid  be  dtsselfed. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  a  geaeral  deprecktiott  of 
women  in  society ;  they  would  be  treated  wttb  lets 
attention  and  coasideratioii;  they  woukl  be  like  the 
air  we  brecM^e,  necessary  to  Itle^  but  not  berag*  wf^ 
propriated,  they  would  have  no  exchangeable  prise. 
But  as  they  lost  their  value  the  same  pains  weiM 
ao€  be  bestowed  oa  thehr  cuhivatiott ;  their  edueadon 
sod  bringing  up  woM.  be  negleetedt :  all  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  which  add  as  much  te  tiw 
lalue  of  females  as  the  acts  of  the  liorttc«kur»t  add 
tE»  ^e  prodacta  of  the  leenservatory,  wotted  be  abas*- 
dbMd,  as  an  asekss  expendittipe  <m  a  csminedity  so 
as  wensen  WBoakI  then  btcocne. 
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Without  BMrriage  th«  samo  reasoBS  would  not 
oikl  for  intetdictiftg  actual  intarcoime  tUl  femttfls 
ftttua  to  wom^Abood..  The  cha^tUy  of  the  bride  19 
her  IOOS4  Taliiable  portion;  in  a  coauauiuty  of 
•wwBMQ  there  would  be  no  aadbi  future  cootiogeoGy 
for  which  the  harvest  need  be  husbanded^  Femafe^ 
would  be  tiinilarly  situated  to  the  cherry-tree  in  a 
Ittdge  row,  or  nuts  in  a  wood  without  owner 3^  and 
which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  property ; 
Aey  would  be  of  iko  advantage  to  any  one*  because 
people  woidd  not  wait  for  the  proper  season  of 
ga^ring  them ;  eath  woald  be  fearful  of  being  an» 
tiGtpated  by  hta  neighbour^  and  the  young  be  pra^ 
nuiturely  defiourcd. 
'    3. — It  preveiKts  contests^ 

The  value  of  women  dkOfers  as  nm^  as  any  of  tb# 
goods  of  life^  arising  from  dirersily  ei  personal 
attractions^  temper,  and  accocaplisluDaents.  Wero 
tiiey  not  appropriated  by  marriage^  the  contests  that 
would  ensue  lor  the  possession  of  the  niosi  estimable 
would  be  furious  and  unceanng.  The  desire  of 
gain  frequently  calls  into  actioB  the  furious  pcissions 
of  men,  bat  the  conflicts  from  last  would  be  £sr  mora 
dieadful.  Nations  have  gone  to  war  for  one  womaSi, 
bttt  if  the  whole  sex  were  open  to  contention  the 
world  would  be  in  arms  ;  and  iM>t  unirequefitly  th^ 
object  of  contest  be  sactiBced  in  the  struggle.  In 
place  of  such  calamities  bow  superior  is  the  existing 
arrangement!  The  lists  are  marked  out,  the  fydt 
are  opea  to  die  ccnapetition  of  all — no  monopoly^ 
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every  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  proposals,  and  the 
most  worthy,  or  most  favoured,  wins  the  prize. 
When  two  parties  have  agreed,  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  are  precluded  from  further  interference ; 
and  thus,  by  an  admirable  civil  contrivance,  is  m 
division  of  the  most  precious  of  earth's  produoto 
effected  without  violence,  tumult,  or  disorder, 

4. — It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  Viewed  as  a  common 
partnership,  marriage  tends  to  facilitate  and  lessen 
the  duties  of  each ;  having  a  common  interest  it  also 
tends  to  their  mutual  improvement  and  advantage. 
It  likewise  improves  living  by  promoting  independ- 
ence ;  each  family  constitutes  a  separate  community 
in  the  state,  united  by  a  sort  of  federaUve  union,  and 
only  amenable  to  the  general  laws  of  society  in  such 
taiatters  as  affect  the  general  interests:  we  thus 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  natural  liberty,  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  social  organization. 

Having  shown  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
marriage  and  property,  I  might  advert  to  reasons 
peculiar  to  the  former,  and  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  latter:  such  as  the  example  of  other  orders  of 
the  creation,  and  the  necessity  of  the  nuptial  tie  for 
the  well-educating  and  nurture  of  children ;  but 
these  are  topics  familiar  to  every  mind  which  has 
bestowed  the  slightest  attention  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  conclude  with  inserting  some  extrava- 
gances published  on  the  subject  of  marriage  upwards 
of  forty  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  living  writer. 
Jn  the  introductory  chapter  to  this  Part  I  endea 
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TOured  to  show  that  philosophers  are  often  as  mad 
in  their  way  as  the  empirical  enthusiast,  and  that 
the  jtidiGious  application  and  limitation  of  geneiral 
principles  to  their  legitimate  issues,  are  quite  as  im-i 
portant  as  their  discovery.  Hear  what  an  apostle  oC 
the  new  light  propounded  on  the  subject  we  have 
been  considering : — 


ta  beings  \ 
[iictates  of  I 
rous.     So  { 


"Add  to  this  that  marriage  as  now  understood  is  a  monopoly, 
and  the  worst  of  monopolies.     So  long  as  two  huiiian  beings 
are  forbidden  hy  positive  institutions  to  follow  the  dictates 
their  own  mind,  prejudice  will  ever  be  alive  and  vigorous, 
long  as  I  seek»  by  despotic  and  artificial  means,  to  engross  9  / 
woman  to  myself,  and  to  prohibit  my  neighbour  from  proving  I 
his  superior  claim,  I  am  guilty  of  the  most  odious  selfishness,  \ 
Over  this  imaginary  prize  men  watch  with  perpetual  jealousy; 
and  one  man  finds  his  desire  and  his  capacity  to  ciroumvent  as 
much  excited,  a«  the  o^er  is  excited  to  traverse  his  projects 
«Dd  frustrate  his  hopes.    As  long  as  this  state  of  society  oon- 
iinues,  philanthropy  will  be  crossed  and  checked  in  a  thousand  \ 
ways,  and  the  still  augmenting  stream  of  abuse  will  continue  to  \ 
flow." — Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  v.  ii.  p.  499.     Edit. 
1796.  '    ' 

*<In  a  state  rf  equality  it  will  be  a  question  of  no  importoMfit  to 
know  who  is  the  parent  of  each  individual  child.  It  is  aristocjacy, 
Belf-love,  and  family  pride,  that  teach  us  to  set  a  value  upon  it 
at  present.  I  ought  to  prefer  no  human  being  to  another,  be- 
cause that  being  is  my  father,  my  wife,  or  my  son,  but  because  for 
reasons  which  equally  appeal  to  all  understandings,  that  being  i|i 
entitled  to  preference.  One  among  the  measor«i  which  will 
successively,  be  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  that 
probably  at  no  great  distance,  is  the  abolition  of  suaNAMEs/*— > 
Ibid,  p.  503. 

This  must  assuredly  be  the  ne  plus  uUrajoi  Uto* 
{danism.    The  commencement  of  the  French  Revo* 
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httton  prodticcd  an  intelketvtml  inloxteittHHi  in  many 
who  afterwarch  lived  to  be  sobered.  Evtfery  thing* 
#M  WM  deemed  presumptively  bad,  and  every  things 
new  presamptively  good.  It  was  a  mh  between  two 
extremea. 


CHAP.  TX. 

POPULAR  EOITCATION. 


01»j«ct  asd  Neeeisity  of  Edu<mtioa^Oogbt  to  be  aaapted  ta 

ftiture  Occapatioti— Mufiteaaaoe  and  Cboioe  of  EMptof^ 

-    Aent — Bmiclies  of  Kaowledge  ooasdtuUiig  Popular  Instme^ 

•  tton — DoflMStio  Eoon&my —  Art  of  Freservmg  Health — Lawa 
and  Moral  Philosophy — Property  and  Government-^PDlt* 
tkal  Economy— 43upeT8titio'as  Fears  and  AppreheBsiona-^ 
PopvlarGdaoatiMi,  a  duty  impoeed  on  tike  Siniie-^^HDW  it  aiay^ 
be  provnelAd  by  Parish  Schools,  the  Mai^nrtrscy,  CUt^^ 

•  yiacal  RegulatioBS,  and  Employer*  of  Woriq>eople — Objeo^ 
tkms  to  National  Education  coDsid«?ed->Proi;reis  of  Edu- 
cation in  England — Connexion  of  Education  with  the  In- 
crease of  Crime— Improwment  ia  the  Chaancter  of  the 
Peo^le^DietinotiOQ  between  Moral  and  Phyaiod  Kiiow« 
Mg^-^IetflttOttee  of  Education  on  HappiaMS  aad  Conduflt 
oflifb. 

Education  is  acquiring  in  infancy  the  knowledge 

\    itaeCal  to  ourselves  and  others  in  maturity.     It  is  not 

\  Itmited  'to  boc^-leaming ;  the  learning  of  a  useM 

I  art  or  trade,  the  attainment  by  practice  of  habits 

\  of  industry  and  application ;  the  mastering  of  a  re- 

VcMatkm  or  accompliriuiitiit  fkvourable  to  health, 

Ijuweeat  ani^«aiant»  luc  general  convenience:  all 
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iksoQ  are  alike  educa^ot^l  ^tcquirenteots^  valuabltt 
as  tending  to  augment  tiidivid«ai  and  social  hap« 
piness. 

We  ha\re  improvied  so  greatly  over  the  roden^t 
and  helplessness  tif  nature,  that  ait  and  science 
co-operate  in  the  pursuits  of  every  clai^  of  society* 
In  the  forms  and  usages  of  civil  life,  in  domestto 
economy,  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  profes* 
sions,  the  impovements  are  almost  innumerable 
which  facilitate  social  intercourse,  economise  expeii« 
diture,  multiply  and  perfect  the  products  of  industry. 
The  great  end  of  education  is  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  in  fancy  these  results  of  experience,  to  m* 
crease  individual  power — power  to  augment  the  good 
and  lessen  the  evil  incident  to  humanity. 

The  contrast  between  a  naked  savage  and  armed 
man  is  not  greater  than  between  the  untutored  and 
educated.  A  person  commencing  his  career  without 
previous  culture  is  shorn  of  his  fair  proportions— his 
term  of  existence  is  abridged,  and  he  enters  on  the 
race  of  life  at  every  disadvantage.  Hence  arises 
the  obligation  imposed  on  parents,  and  which  natural 
affection  prompts  them  to  discharge.  The  ties  of 
•nature  bind  them  to  the  maintenance  of  their  off- 
spring ;  but  they  ore  not  less  bound  to  provide  them 
with  the  resources  of  knowledge.  Without  these, 
they  only  give  them  existence  which  may  be  an 
affliction  unaccompanied  with  the  means  to  main^ 
rtain  it;  they  are  placed  on  the  stage  of  life  where 
their  moral  and  physical  powers  are  stunted,  or  not 
•devdoped;  and  lameness^  blindness^  or  other  infit- 
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nity  would  hardly  subject  them  to  greater  privations 
in  the  enjoyments  and  competitions  of  the  world. 

Society  suffers  as   well   as   individuals  by   this 
omission.     Education  is  the  best  branch  of  social 
police,    inasmuch    as   it  destroys    the  chief  seeds 
of  crime,   want,  and  ignorance.      Dr.   Paley  has 
j  forcibly  remarked  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child 
I  into  the  world,  is  little  better  than  to  turn  out  a  mad 
*  dog  or  wild  beast  into  the  streets.     Children  so  un- 
fortunately situated  have  not  equal  chances  of  hap-> 
piness ;  they  are  mostly  miserable  and  often  vicious, 
either  from  the  indigence  which  want  of  training  in 
habits  of  industry  and  arts  of  life  tend  to  induce,  or 
from  the  want  of  some  rational  and  inoffensive  occu- 
pation. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  at  this  day,  to  insist 
on  the  advantages  of  learning.  The  pleasure  as  well 
as  the  profit  to  be  reaped  from  knowledge,  are  now 
generally  recognised.  If  the  time  ever  existed  when 
any  class  of  society  sought  an  advantage  by  keeping 
the  rest  in  ignorance,  it  is  past,  and  all  alike  seek 
peace,  security,  and  prosperity  from  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence.  Men  are  divided,  not  upon  the  utility 
of  popular  instruction,  but  upon  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  which  it  ought  to  consist,  and  the  most 
efficient  means  of  its  communication.  My  object 
will  be  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  both  these 
branches  of  inquiry. 

A  primary  maxim  of  education  is  that  the  course 
of  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  future  occu 
pations  of  life.    Knowledge  of  any  kind  cannot  be 
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a  detriment,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  acquirements 
most  essential  to  the  possessor  in  the  pursuits  and 
necessities  of  his  station  ought  to  be  first  secured. 
This  rule  is  so  self-evident  that  only  the  most  inju- 
dicious neglect  its  observance. 

As  education  ought  to  have  a  reference  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  are  destined  to  live  and 
move — a  different  course  of  instruction  is  prescribed 
for  the  different  orders  of  society.  Those  bom  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  fortune,  or  to  professional  or 
legislative  duties,  require  a  species  of  knowledge  and 
accomplishment  the  advantages  of  which  would  not 
reward  the  cost  of  acquisition  to  those  intended  for 
a  different  sphere  of  life.  Again,  a  merchant,  manu- 
facturer,  or  even  an  artizan,  requires  knowledge  that 
would  be  comparatively  valueless  to  a  ploughman. 

In  this  remark  it  is  not  meant  that  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  useful  or  ornamental, 
should  be  interdicted  to  any  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  would  be  unjust,  and  often  hurtful  to 
society.  Individuals  are  constantly  being  found  in 
all  the  walks  of  life  with  singular  aptitude  for  pur- 
suits quite  foreign  to  their  occupation  ;  and  indeed 
it  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  have  mostly  been 
made  by  persons  not  immediately,  or  as  one  may 
«ay  officially  engaged  in  their  cultivation.  My  re- 
mark is  only  meant  to  fix  a  general  rule,  not  itft 
exceptions*  I  may  further  observe,  in  order  to  limit 
the  scope  of  oxa  subject,  that  my  pui^e  is  not  to 
2  K 
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treat  on  education  generally,  but  only  upon  that 
branch  of  it  applicable  to  the  industrious  orders^ 
or  what  is  usually  termed  popular  education:  so 
called,  I  presume,  from  its  applying  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community,  or  as  comprising  that  portion 
of  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  every  member 
of  society  should  possess.  By  the  industrious 
'  orders  is  meant  those  classes  who  have  not  the 
means  of  sustentation  independent  of  their  industry. 
Their  most  urgent  necessity  is  a  maintenance  suited 
to  their  condition,  and  the  knowledge  which  most 
facilitates  the  attainment  of  this  will  be  to  them 
of  the  first  consideration. 

During  infancy  the  obligation  of  maintenance: 
clearly  devolves  on  parents,  for  no  one  can  hav6  a 
right  to  burden  others  with  the  consequence  of  hiiSi 
own  act.  Hence  arises  the  guilt  of  those  who  run 
away  from  their  families,  or  through  idleness  and 
drunkenness  throw  them  upon  a  parish;  or  who 
leave  them  destitute  at  their  death,  when,  by  dili- 
gence and  frugality,  they  might  have  laid  up  a  pro- 
vision for  their  support :  also  of  those  who  refuse  ot 
neglect  the  care  of  their  bastard  offspring,  aban- 
doning them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  must 
either  perish,  or  become  burdensome  to  others ;  for 
the  duty  of  maintenance,  like  the  reason  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  extends  to  natural  as  well  as  to  legi- 
timate children. 

The  duty  of  maintenance  is  not  limited  to  the 
period  of  infancy ;  parents  are  bound  to  look  to  the 
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mainteDaDce  of  their  children  after  they  attain  ma* 
turity,  and  in  this  properly  consists  the  first  stage  of 
education. 

In  the  Working  Classes  this  principle  condenms 
those  who  do  not  inure  their  children  betimes  ^ 
labour  and  restraint,  by  providing  them  with  ap- 
prenticeshipSy  services,  or  other  regular  employment, 
but  who  suffer  them  to  waste  their  youth  in  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  or  to  betake  themselves  to  some  lazy, 
trifling,  and  precarious  calling ;  for  the  consequence 
of  indulging  in  this  unrestrained  license  when  the 
relish  for  it  is  greatest  is»  that  they  become  inca- 
pable, for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  of  continued 
industry  and  persevering  attention  to  any  thing; 
spend  their  time  in  a  miserable  struggle  between  the 
importunity  of  want  and  the  irksomeness  of  regular 
application,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  any  expedient 
tehich  presents  a  hope  of  supplying  their  necessities^ 
without  confining  them  to  the  plough,  manufactoryi 
shop,  or  counting-house. 

In  the  Middle  Classes  of  society  those  parents  are 
most  reprehensible  who  neither  qualify  their  children 
for  a  mercantile  or  professional  pursuit,  nor  enable 
them  to  live  without  one.  So  imperative  was  this 
deemed  among  the  Athenians,  that  if  the  father  did 
not  put  his  child  into  a  way  of  getting  a  livelihood, 
the  child  was  not  bound  to  make  a  provision  for  him 
when  old  and  necessitous.  Even  persons  of  fortune 
are  not  exempt  from  this  obligation.  They  have 
duties  to  discharge  for  which  they  ought  to  be  fully 
qualified  by  their  previous  attainments;  and  if 
2k2 
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pwentt  from  indolence,  indulgence,  or  avarice,  per-^ 
mit  their  children  to  consume  the  season  of  edctca^ 
lion  in  hunting,  horse-races,  gambling,  balls,  or 
other  unedifying,  if  not  vicious  diversions,  they 
defraud  the  community  of  a  benefactor,  and  be* 
queath  them  a  nuisance.* 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  calling  that  wiH 
be  mostly  determined  by  the  condition  of  parents. 
It  is  the  natural  desire  and  the  right  of  every  one  to 
•eek  to  better  his  lot,  but  as  the  expectations  of 
children  are  mostly  limited  to  the  situation  of  thetr 
parents,  the  duty  of  the  latter  is  fairly  discharged  if 
ttey  enable  their  ofl&pring  to  succeed  them  in  theit 
own  or  similar  occupation.  Hence  a  labourer  or 
artisan  satisfies  his  duty  who  sends  out  his  children; 
jffoperly  instructed  for  their  employment,  to  hus- 
bandry,  or  any  branch  of  manufacture.  This  is  the 
general  rule.  But  where  the  child  shows  a  marked 
propensity  or  talent  for  a  pursuit  (as  was  the  case 
of  Cooke,  Ferguson,  and  Franklin),  it  ought  tilwayg 
to  be  consulted,  and  provided  it  is  neither  vicious 
nor  criminal,  and  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  ought 
to  be  encouraged  and  promoted. 

As  happiness  is  the  universal  aim,  and  as  health 
and  virtue  conduce  more  thereto  than  riches  ot 
power,  or  any  other  object  of  desire,  whatever  has 
the  smallest  influence  on  these,  claims  a  parent's 

•  These  remarks  are  abridged  from  Dr.  Paley,  who  was  weli 
veifsed  in  the  practical  philosophy  of  life,  and  I  kaow  no  reason 
Why  w«  ought  not  to  avafl  onrselres  of  the  good,  provided  w« 
ihuA  tiw  evil,  i»  til*  tMfla  of  so  Miisfl>le  ■&  obtMrvsr. 
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fint  atteation.    In  respect  of  health,  agricultareA  / 
and  all  active  rural  and  out*of-door  employmeota  | 
ore  mostly  preferred  ;  but  recent  inquiries  show  that   l\ 
crowded  towns,  like  the  metropolis,  and  sedentary    I 
occupations,  are  not  so  unfavourable  to  longevity.  ^ 
as  had  been  supposed.     Intemperance,  protractedy 
hours  of  labour,  without  intervals  of  relaxation*  and^ 
mental  anxiety,  are  the  great  destroyers  of  life: 
these  it  is  often  in  the   power  of  individuals  to 
modify  and  without  it  length  of  days  is  not  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  any  situation.     In  respect  of  virtue,  a 
course  of  dealing  in  which  the  advantage  is  mutual , 
in  which  the  profit  on  one  side  is  connected  with  the 
benefit  of  the  other  (which  is  the  case  in  trade,  and 
all  useful  arts  and  labour),  is  more  favourable  to  the 
moral  character  than  callings  in  which  one  man's 
gain  is  another  man's  loss ;  in  which  what  you  ac- 
quire is  acquired  without  equivalent,  and  parted 
with  in  distr^s ;  as  in  gaming,  and  whatever  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  gaming — as  in  the  prizes  and 
pkinder  of  warfare.     A  business  like  a  retail  trade, 
in  which  the  profits  are  small  and  frequent,  and 
accruing  from  the  employment,  furnishes  a  moderate 
and  constant  engagement  to  the  mind,  and  so  far 
antts  better  with  the  general  disposition  of  mankind 
than  engagements   which   are  supported  by  fixed 
•aiartes,  or  wherein  the  profits  are  made  by  lai^e 
«ums,.bya  few  great  concerns  or  fortunate  specu* 
lations;    as  in   many  branches  of  commerce  and 
foreign  adventure,  in  which  the  occupation  is  neiUiet 
«o  constant  nor  the  activity  so  kept  alive  by  tmme^ 
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diate  encouragement.  For  security  personal  in- 
dustry exceeds  trade,  and  such  as  supplies  the  wants 
of  men  is  better  than  that  which  ministers  to  their 
pleasures. 

'  These  appear  the  most  essential  considerations  in 
reference  to  maintenance,  or  the  physical  part  of 
education.  We  next  proceed  to  what  is  intellectual, 
and  bears  on  the  adult  period  of  life.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  is  extensive,  embracing  all  the  know- 
ledge appertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  industrious 
orders,  and  which  a  national  scheme  of  popular  in- 
struction ought  to  comprise;  much  of  this  know- 
ledge, I  trust,  has  been  afforded  in  this  publication, 
but  a  great  deal  has  been  necessarily  omitted.  I 
shall  briefly  describe  the  species  of  information  which 
the  People's  Encyclopaedia  in  my  opinion  ought  to 
include. 

1. — Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
-  In  the  existing  state  of  society  these  are  so  con- 
stantly requisite  in  every  business  of  life,  that  the 
humblest  individual  might  almost  with  as  much  pro- 
priety appear  abroad  naked  as  without  a  knowledge 
of  them.  It  is  a  reproach  to  any  civilized  commu- 
nity not  to  have  established  a  general  provision  by 
which  these  elements  of  information  might ^ be  ac- 
quired by  every  member  of  society.  The  time  was 
when  nearly  all  knowledge  was  orally  comtnuni* 
cated  ;  a  knowledge  of  religion,  and  even  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures,  could  only  be  derived  from 
the  mouth  of  the  priest,  and  new  laws  were  divulged 
to  the  people  in  viva  voce  proclamations  by  th« 
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sbj^riff  at  the  county  courts.  But  prmting  has 
almost  superseded  speaking;  laws  are  communi- 
cated through  acts  of  parliament,  and  religion 
through  the  medium  of  the  liturgy.  The  single  fact 
th^it  public  statutes  are  sent  forth  to  the  people  in 
printed  documents,  and  the  well-known  legal  maxim 
that  ignorance  of  laws  affords  no  plea  for  their  non- 
pl?servance,  appears  to  impose  on  the  legislature  the 
duly  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  everyone  the 
means  of  learning  to  read.  Writing  and  ciphering, 
though  not .  so  indispensable  as  reading,  form  also 
branches  of  popular  instruction ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  either  on  the  profit  or  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  these  acquirements. 

.2.— Domestic  knowledge,  inchiding  first,  cottage 
or  household  economy,  and  second,  the  duties  of  a 
husband  or  parent  under  his  own  roof. 

Well  to  keep  and  make  a  fire 
Does  no  little  skill  require. 

A  book  might  be  written  on  the  theory  of  combus- 
tion. A  poor  man  does  not  require  this  knowledge, 
but  he  requires  good  examples  to  teach  him  how  to 
economize,  and  eflSciently  use  fuel.  Count  Rum- 
ford  did  more  for  the  world  by  his  devotion  to  this 
single  subject  than  Napoleon  by  all  his  slaughter- 
ings. The  writer  of  this  remembers  taxing  the 
pcience  of  either  Dr.  Birkbeck  or  Dr.  Arnott  ta 
explain,  on  philosophical  principles,  why  a  poker 
laid  across  a  low  fire  accelerates  combustion.  Nei- 
ther of  these  learned  gentlemen,  I  believe,  gave  a 
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9atisfactory  solution  of  this  problein,  but  t^at  the 
effect  is  so  any  domestic  will  bear  witness,  or  indeed 
it  may  be  easily  prored  by  experiment. 

Baking  and  brewing  are  two  important  chemical 
processes  in   constant  requisition.     A  well-known 
political  writer,  in  his  little  book  on  "  Cottage  Eco- 
nomy," has  treated  both  these  subjects  admirably  ; 
as  also  the  fattening  of  pigs,  and  the  keeping  of 
bees    and   poultry.     Londoners   neither    brew  nor 
1;>ake ;  cooped  up,  perhaps,  in  a  single  room,  in  a 
narrow  court,  with  hardly  any  furniture,  their  chief 
occupations  are  to  dress,  frequent  the  theatre  and 
tea-gardens,  and  drink  a  poisonous  compound  which 
shall  be  nameless.     In  the  country,  especially  the 
northern  counties,  the  case  is  altered,  where  the  ovea 
and  copper  are  almost  inseparable  adjuncts  to  erery 
fire  place.     Cooking  is  an  ait  of  more  general  use 
than  baking  and  brewing.   For  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  mode  of  dressing  victuals,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nutriment  passes  up  the  chimney,  or  is 
east  on  the  dunghill. 

Not  the  least  valuable  branch  of  saving,  however, 

(  is  the  art  of  spending.     The  poor  are  certainly  the 

'■    greatest  prodigals.     How  lavishly  their  means  are 

wasted  !    They  are  mulcted  three  ways,  in  quantity, 

\    quality,  and  price  :  in  the  6rst$  owing  to  the  small^* 

:  ness  of  their  purchases  at  once,  by  the  turn  of  the 

scale  or  the  pot ;  in  the  last  by  a  trumpery  system 

of  credit,  fostered  by  those  nuisances  called  small 

debtor  courts,  which  are  a  real  injury  to  buyers  and 

inellers— -fill    the  gaols,    demoralize  the  poor,  and 
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spread  hate  and  rerenge  in  every  netghbonrhood. 
For  the  misfortune  or  the  folly  of  being  one  yreek 
behind  in  expenditure,  and  bemg  necessitated  to 
resort  to  one  shopkeeper  during  the  week,  and  who 
must  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  on  Saturday  night, 
the  poor  pay,  perhaps,  thirty  per  cent*  more  than 
the  rich  on  all  they  consume.  The  retailer  is  not 
to  blame  for  this  ;  he  must  be  paid  for  extra  trouble 
in  weighing  small  quantities;  it  is  also  necessary 
the  extra  profit  laid  on  those  who  do  pay  should 
make  up  his  losses  by  those  who  do  not — a  system, 
by  the  by,  of  taxing  the  just  for  the  unjust,  and 
chiefly  favourable  to  practitioners  in  insolvent 
courts,  and  the  dissolute  and  wasteful,  who  are 
sheltered  and  encouraged  in  extravagance  by  the 
facilities  the  credit  S3r^em  affords. 

Upon  economy  in  the  poor  Arthur  Young  hat 
made  some  valuable  remarks,  which  I  cannot  help 
transcribing :— » 

**  This  economy,"  says  be,  "  is  in  all  cases  the  more  to  b© 
orged,  because  the  difference  in  comforts  of  the  same  families  flit 
the  same  expense,  well  or  iU^oaducted,  is  greater,  often  tina 
diat  of  different  families  at  diffemnt  exp^ites.    There  is  mbr*    y 
difference,  comparatively,  in  the  mode  of  liring  from  economj   ^  ' 
than  from  income;  the  deficiency  from  income  may  possibly  be  * 
made  up  by  increase  of  work  or  wages  ;  but  the  want  of  eco- 
nomy is  irremediable,  and  the  least  income  will  undoubtedly  do 
Boce  wUh  it  than  the  greatest  wi&out  it.     No  master  can,  ni 
Um  first  place,  afford  wages ;  next  no  overseer  can  make  allowv 
ances;  lastly,  no  magistrate  can  order  relief  e&oogb,  on  an/ 
calculation  but  that  of  their  being  severally  well-managed.     If 
the  poor  do  not  prudently  serve  themselves  none  can  effectively 
assist  them ;  if  they  are  not  dieir  mon  friends  none  can  effee* 
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tiyely  befinend  tbem :  the  idle  Id  procvriBg,  or  the  WMtefiil  is 
umog  the  means  of  subsistence,  have  neither  that  supply  whicli 
is  alone  due,  and  can  be  alone  afforded,  to  the  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  prudent.  It  highly,  then,  interests  all  conversant 
with  the  poor,  who  ought  to  be  literally  all,  and  it  is  hoped  are 
nost,  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  them  in  the  practice  o£ 
economy;  it  is  far  more  useful  to  teach  them  to  spend  less,  or 
to  save  a  little,  than  to  give  tbem  much  more." — Annals  of' Agri* 
mlture,  vol.  25,  p.  359—361. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  I  recom* 
mend  any  saving  that  can  be  effected  only  by  a 
stinted  and  degrading  diet ;  the  economy  I  wish  to 
inculcate  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  needless  and 
ignorant  waste :  the  aim  of  all,  as  before  explained, 
ought  to  be  the^  command  of  better  food,  better 
clothing,  and  better  lodging;  in  short,  a  greater 
command  over  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  living. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  second  or  moral  Inranch  of 
domestic  knowledge.  In  this  the  chief  lineaments 
of  the  character  are  cast.  Our  religion,  politics, 
morals,  language,  manners,  and  even  gestures,  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  parental  type.  How  care- 
ful, then,  our  fathers  and  mothers  ought  to  be  to  set 
lis  good  copies!  They  ought  to  know  they  are 
sowing  the  seed  of  good  or  evil  to  unknown  genera- 
tions. All  their  own  children  see,  hear,  feel,  suffer, 
or  enjoy,  it  will  be  the  lot  of  future  children  to  ua-. 
dergo  and  partake  of.  Their  words,  precepts,  and 
actions ;  their  examples  as  masters,  citizens,  parents, 
husbands,  and  wives,  will  be  the  law  and  precedent 
regulating  the  demeanour  of  future  masters,  citizens. 
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husbands,  parents,  and  wives.  As  heads  of  families 
each  is  the  founder  and  governor  of  one  of  the  little 
federative  states  of  which  the  body  politic  is  com- 
posed ;  and  it  depends  on  their  primary  training  and 
rule  whether  they  shall  be  the  authors  of  new  sources 
of  disorder  and  misery,  or  joy  and  benefit  to  the 
community. 

3. — Art  of  preserving  health. 

The  doctoring  of  a  poor  constitution  abridges  en- 
joyment like  a  heavy  tax  or  low  income.  Health 
is  money  :  to  both  sexes  when  married  it  is  as  good 
as  a  portion — it  is  better,  for  it  is  not  only  a  fortune, 
but  -affords  the  best  means  of  comfortably  enjoying 
one.  As  a  mere  saving  consideration,  then,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  least  possible  need  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  Escalapius.  But  it  may  be  shown  the  cul- 
tivation of  health  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  morals.  "  A  sound  body,  a  sound 
mind,"  is  proverbial.  Superstitious  fears,  slavish 
notions,  weak  compliance,  indolence,  and  negligence, 
as  often  arise  from  bodily  debility  as  vicious  prin- 
ciple. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  on  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  preserving  health  as  a 
branch  of  popular  knowledge. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  every  one  should 
be  his  own  doctor ;  that  would  be  really  making 
work  for  the  physician.  The  object  of  the  medical 
art  is  to  cure  diseases ;  the  object  of  popular  medi- 
cine is  their  prevention :  one  operates  by  a  know- 
ledge of  drugs,  of  which  an  unprofessional  person 
ought  never  to  presume  he  knows  any  thing ;  the 
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odier  chiefly  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ef&cti  of  diet, 
air,  and  execcise.    These  last  are,   ia  truth,   the 
physicians  of  Nature,  and  by  due  attention  to  them, 
ninety-nine  diseases  out  of  the  hundred  may  be 
mverted  or  cured«     Medicine  is  mostly  bat  the  quaek<- 
of  these  natural  practitioners,  and  attempts,    by 
shorter  but  artificial  process,  to  do  what,  they  alone 
would  accomplish.     Diet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
fxnrtant  of  the  three.     Dr.  Crichton  places  meagre 
lare  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  causes  which  weaken 
attention,  and  consequently  debilitate  the  faculti^i 
'  of  the  mind.     A  profound  writer  remarks,  that  good 
/  diet  is  a  necessary  part  of  educatbn.    **  Wretched^ 
ness,"  says  he,  ^  is  incompatible  with  excellence : 
yon  never  can  make  a  wise  and  virtuous  people  ont 
-of  a  starving  one."    This  is  assuredly  true.     Hanger 
\  benumbs  and  parches  the  soul :  it  dr^  up  all  its 
\  nobler  and  more  generous  qualities,  and  renders  it  a 
J. dreary  waste,    soured   by  selfishness,    discontent, 
^  hatred,  and  revenge. 

By  good  diet,  is  not  meant  excesMve  or  laxurioat 
indulgence ;  these  would  not  be  good,  but  sub* 
stantial,  wholesome  aliment,  adapted  to  the  8^;e, 
constitution,  and  employment. 

That  the  air  is  deteriorated  by  breathing,  is  g^ie- 
tally  known,  but  not  universally;  otherwise  so  many 
persons  would  not  be  careless  of  living,  sleeping, 
and  working  in  unventiiated  rooms,  workshops,  £ac* 
tones,  and  counting-hoiises.  To  tolerate  about  our 
person  or  habitation  excretions  of  the  animal 
economy,   is  justly  considered  injuiipus  to  heMk 
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and  repugnant  to  delicacy  and  cleanliness;  it  is  hot  %1 
less  so  to  inspire  a  contaminated  atmosphei^ :  fot   rs 
the  nutriment  of  the  air  is  quite  as  effectually  ex-^ 
Iracted  by  inspiration  as  the  nutriment  of  food  is  by 
digestion,  and  the  residue  in  either  case  ought  to  be 
deemed  equally  offensive. 

The  old-fashioned  practice  of  out^a-door  recrea* 
tion  is  the  best  recipe  for  oxidating  the  system,  and 
taking  air  abundant  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality. 
Some  years  since,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Professor 
Clias  to  render  gymnastic  exercises  a  more  general 
part  of  juvenile  and  adult  education.  Like  all 
novelties  on  first  introduction,  they  were  carried  to 
excess,  or  not  judiciously  adapted  to  their  purpose ; 
they  were  also  checked  by  the  mercantile  Revulsion 
of  1824-5,  which  nipped  in  the  bud  many  other 
projects  of  utility.  An  allotment  of  land  in  each 
parish  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Slaney,  for 
popular  exercises,  would  be  favourable  to  puUic 
health  and  morals.  A  revival  of  some  of  the  old 
sports  and  pastimes  would  be  an  improvement  in 
national  manners  ;  and  the  attractions  of  cards, 
dice,  opium-eating,  and  dram-drinking,  be  bene- 
cially  exchanged  for  the  more  wholesome  recreation 
of  .former  ages.  '^  Worse  practices^"  Stow  remarks, 
**  It  is  to  be  feared,  have  succeeded  the  more  open 
pastimes  of  the  elder  time." 

The  nursing  of  children  is  an  important  branch 
of  popular  education,  but  it  is  a  subject  with  which 
I  iball  not  presume  to  meddle,  espedally  as  it  haa 
been  recently  well  treated  by  finale  writers.    Thank 
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God  the  cramming,  bandaging,  and  half<«vifibcftti«^ 
system  has  disappeared,  together  wbh  ghosts,  hoSan 
goblins  and  Jack-the-Giant-killing  stories.  Mucab 
however  remains  to  be  more  generally  diffused  oa. 
this  si^bject;  for  thousands  of  helpless  beings  axe 
regularly  maimed,  disfigured,  and  debilitated,  not  for 
want  of  care  or  affection,  but  vrant  of  knowledge.* 

4. — Laws  and  moral  philosophy* 
.  It  is  not  necessary  every  one  should  be  a  lawyer 
any  more  than  a  doctor,  but  a  general  acqusuntance 
with  our  civil  rights  and  institutions  is  as  valuable 
as  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  maxims  which 
govern  health.     A  man  should  know  how  to  walk 

*  Washing  a  new-bopi  child  with  cold  water  or  witii  siorili 
or  strong  soap,  was  one  of  the  well-meant  but  ignorant  bar* 
barisms  formerly  practised.  It  was  a  part  of  the  hardening 
system  which  unfortunately  forms  too  prominent  a  feature  iu 
the  educational  directions  of  Mr.  Locke  and  John  Wesley.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  directions  given  for  infant  treatment* 
which  appear  judicious,  and  cannot  be  too  much  circulated  :-^ 
Wash  a  new.bom  child  with  warm  water  and  a  soft  cloth,  usiotg 
the  gentlest  friction ;  while  it  is  without  teeth,  it  should  lira 
iipon  its  mother's  milk  ;  when  it  has  four  teeth,  it  may  bo 
weaned  and  fed  on  milk  with  a  little  bread ;  as  the  number 
of  its  teeth  increase,  the  solid  part  of  its  food  should  be  in* 
creased ;  and  when  it  has  all  its  teetii,  it  may  be  allowed  animal 
£Dod,  and  not  before;  the  quantity  of  it«  food  should  be  attended 
to  as  much  as  the  quality :  children  require  no  change  of  food 
to  stimulate  their  appetites;  air  and  exercise  cannot  be  secured 
to  them  too  liberally;  cleanliness  and  frequent  washing  are 
essential  to  their  comfort ;  they  should  be  clothed  in  flannel ; 
•nd  their  clothes  should  £t  them  so  loosely  tfl  not  to  pnxfaice 
|he  slightest  efiect  of  pressure. 
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tbe  streets  vfith  impunity,  and  though  he  may  not  be 
▼ersed  m  the  legal  niceties,  he  should  be  mastet 
of  the  general  rules  vrhich  regulate  the  hiring  of  ser- 
Tants,  contracts  of  wages,  letting  of  houses,  receiving 
and  paying  of  money ,  and  other  transactions  of  every- 
day Hfe.    The  object  of  law — though  often  strangely 
perverted — is  peace,  and  meant  as  a  highway  and 
landmark,  which  prescribe   individual  rights,   and 
l^ieby  prevent  obstructions  and  disputes.     A  popu*   . 
lar  knowledge  of  law  is  just  enough  to  enable  aN, 
person  to  keep  out  of  it,  which  is  exactly  the  legal  ^ 
acquirement    Lord  Bacon    wished    every   man  to 


As  respects  morals,  men  often  want  practice  more 
than  knowledge,  and  as  our  selfishness  and  passions 
are  constantly  warring  against  our  duties,  these  are 
best  enforced  by  tbe  iteration  of  those  simple  maxims 
of  truth  and  justice  upon  the  observance  of  which 
individual  and  social  welfare  depend.  The  foun-* 
dation  of  laws  and  sound  morals  might  be  ad  van* 
tngeously  explained,  and  the  connexion  between 
virtue  and  happiness  would  open  an  interesting  field 
of  popular  eloquence  and  elucidation, 
•  5. — Property  and  government. 
^  These  are  considered  delicate  subjects ;  but  as  the 
time  is  passed — if  it  ever  existed — ^when  they  could 
be  withheld  from  popular  inquiry,  it  is  best  their 
origin  and  objects  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  understood.  More  they  are  discussed,  and  les« 
in  my  opinion  will  they  be  endangered.  The  utility 
ttnd  necessity  of  laws  and  government^  are  fact» 
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wkiek  Hare  ev&tj  man  in  the  fiace.  No  family,  no 
elab,  no  worksbop,  could  do  without  them ;  how 
much  less  a  whole  community !  The  rights  of  pro- 
perty are  equally  unassailable ;  without  them  pro^ 
perty  would  cease  to  exist,  and  in  lieu  of  rich 
and  poor,  we  should  allba  alike  poor  and  without 
help.  The  inequalities  in  men's  possessions  are  the 
result  of  inequalities  in  their  lives  and  endowments ; 
for  the  indolent  and  profligate  can  never  expect  to 
res^p  the  rewards  of  prudence  and  industry  \ 

6. — Political  economy. 

This  is  a  science  of  general  concernment,  and 
abating  the  sophistries  and  obscurities  with  which  it 
has  been  adulterated,  all  its  great  problems  may  be, 
and  I  trust  have  been,  in  the  Second  Part  of  this 
publication,  made  intelligible  to  the  popular  mindi 
Every  one,  either  in  the  capacity  of  landlord,  mer«» 
^^Lut,  manufacturer,  or  workman,  is  interested  in 
rent,  profit  or  wages,  and  the  connexion  of  these 
and  their  reciprocal  influence  it  is  the  business 
of  the  economist  to  explain.  The  tendency  of  com-t 
hi^ations  and  trade  unions-^the  utility  of  machi* 
nery — the  effect  of  monopolies—  commercial  restric-* 
tions,  and  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  currency^ — 
the  mutual  interests  of  capital  and  labour — the  con- 
sequences of  speculation  and  overtrading — the  alter-* 
nations  of  prosperity  and  depression  inseparable  from 
C<Hnmercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  are  all 
9ia|ters  of  vital  mterest,  the  very  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  community  depending  on  a  ^miliar  and 
•atii^ictory  demoastmtioa  of  the  important  trutbt 
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t}M»y  involve.    Most  of  all  this  national  science — &r 
10  <  it  may  be  justly  turned  in  England — elucidatea 
tbe  .  impoilant   relation  .  between  subsistence  and 
population.     Till  this  great  problem  is  universally; 
«94erstood,  we  cannot  look  forward  to  any  lasting 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people*     It  i^ 
true,  amelioraticms  in  government ,  and  an  increase 
of  productive  power  by  useful  inventions,  will  be, 
tomporarily  beneficial ;  but  these  advantages  will  be 
speedily  overtaken  and  neutralized  by  a  rapidly  in-^ 
eceasing  community.      Wages  will  not  be  perma- 
nently higher,  provisions  cheaper,  nor  the  hoUr^ 
^  working  shorter  t  the  only  abiding  result  to  th^ 
industrious    being  an  increase  of. number;   their 
necessities  and  djependaut  condition  i^emaining  uni 
changed.    The.  great  point  to  make  palpable  an4 1 
self-evident  to  all,  is  the  cause  why  a  man  ecb^cated,  I 
vuiustriousj  able,  and  willing  to  labour^  and  w}^  I 
ought  ,to  be  of  inestimable. worth,  in  society,  is  sM 
valueless  drug;  nay/ more, is  worse  than  nothing, 
a  positive  loss,  to  hi^  fellow-men !     SJconomiats  say, 
and  I  think  truly,  that  the  primary  cause  of.  thisi 
unnatural,  state  is.  a  redundancy  of  Jabour  resulting 
in  its  concentration  in  a  particular  spot:  if  thisbe^ 
so,,  it  ought  to.be  made  university  clear:  no  one 
whether  in  private  or  public  capacity,  should  hesit^ 
constantly  and  openly  to  declare  .his  conviction  of  it, 
and  then  the  remedy  would  be.  as. little  questioned 
as.  the  existence  of  the  disorder.      A  practical 
and  general :  knowledge   of  this .  truth   is  j-eally  . 
2  L 
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die  steppng-tftone  of  popular  edooACibii  i  '^st 
etery  one  mast  know  and  feel  tbtt  tbe  plvyiicall' 
wants  mnst  be  appeased  before  tke  mnd  tma  km' 
toldvated.  I 

7. — Superstitiovs   feara,    weak   arid   eautcteaar 
apprebcnsiont. 

'  Hie  ^'ebimeras  dire**  wMdi  were  woot  tobasMt' 
tfie  ehatnber  of  sickneM,  tlie  nufaery,  and  Um  ni$tie- 
'#91age,  have  been  partly  dispelled  by  the  pree><M# 
of  science ;  but  the  misery  and  anxiety  atfli  ori^ 
ginating  in  these  caasea  are  iilMDenae^  and  chitiy 
from  the  abaenceof  more  etteient  popular  imrtma^ 
6on.  <'  If  ignoranee  be  \Am^*'  it  ia  a  bli«a  alioye(* 
trith  many  incenreniencea  froas  v^udkr  saperm*  io*^ 
telKgenee  is  exempted.  Twoof  the  grcattst  imia«^ 
ferttmes  of  forrocf  times  w|ra  the  i^aence  of  tali-* 
gkma  toleration,  and  aR  QBaeqnaintaaoa  with  flm 
eauses  of  natural  phenomena:  from  thafoemav 
iowed  Moody  waf»,  peraecotaoaa,  maaaaerea,  bunK^ 
iogSy  and  tortuHnga;  while  the  latter,  if  poaaible^ 
W88  attended  with  atill  greater  calamllira  hfca^ia 
nniversdty  difiased)  and  filUag  the  miadaofiadfr^ 
fidoab  of  all  ranks  and  agea  witb  indeaefiMUa 
terrora  and  apprehensions« 

K  the  apnead  of  information  had  only  diapalM 
Hie  single  illoaien  of  apectral  appaanuacea,  it  wouM 
have  confetved  mi  mankind  inestimable  banefitB 
¥fae  dread  of  these  mysterious  agenta  haunted  maa 
at  home  and  abioad-^y  aif^tand  by  day«^and  the 
fear  they  had  of  the  burglar  or  aaaassin  waf  mAt 
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oitelj  less  tfcan  tliat  of  some  gbastly  apparitkm  «| 
due  lonely  bour  of  midniglit. 

Closter,  Oh»  Catesby,  I  bave  bad  sacb  borrid  dreams ! 

Catssby.   Sbado«rs»  mylordl  below  tbe  soldier's  beedin^. 

GLOSTBlt.  Mow  bf  my  this  day's  hopes,  ^Aoilowi,  to>mg9it, 
Have  strack  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Bicbard, 
Than  can  tbe  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Aim'd  all  in  proof. — Act  t.  sc,  5. 

Such  were  tbe  alarms  of  the  iron-nerved  Richard. 
Let  vBy  then,  fejok:e  that  idl  the  trumpery  bog-a- 
bolos  of  ghosts,  witches,  fairies,  omens,  and  dreams, 
hinre  gone  to  the  ^  tomb  of  the  Capulets;*'  let  us 
gm  honour,  too,  to  the  illustrious  names— to  Bacon, 
Locke,  Hume,  and  Newton — ^who  have  contributed 
to  so  l^essed  a  consummation.  Grown  people  do 
B6t  now  mistake  aa  old  woman,  though  ugly,  for  a 
sorceress ;  they  can  pass  through  a  lonely  church^ 
yard,  a  ruined  tower,  over  a  wild  heath,  or  eveti 
sleep  in  an  oki  manor-house-^^e  wind  whistling 
shrill  the  while — ^without  fear  of  supernatural  visita« 
tkms;  and'  have  become  wise  enough  to  trace 
private  and  public  calamities  to  other  causes  than 
tbe  crossing  of  table-knives,  the  upsetting  of  salt, 
the  click  of  an  insect,  the  overshadowing  of  an 
edipse,  or  even  the  portentous  advent  of  a  comet ! 

I  have  thus  shortly  indicated  the  more  essential 
branches  of  popular  instruction  without  pretending, 
however,  diat  other  and  higher  departments  of 
hnowlodge  ought  not  to  be  cultivated.  The  pursuit 
of  science  and  letters  of  M  kmds  is  good,  were  it 
oaiy  far  th«  inteUeetuid  tfainmg  and  pleasmg  oec«* 
2l2 
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patkm  it  affords,  its  tendency  to  liberalize  the  mincl^ 
and  abstract  it  from  gross  and  yulgar  enjoyments. 
But  the  course  of  instruction  I  have  sketched 
appears  indispensable  to  all— necessary  to  individual 
happiness  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  community. 


II. — INSTRUMEKTS   OF   POPULAR   EDUCATIOIT. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  the  powers  to  whom^ 
the  business  of  popular  education  ought  to  be 
intrusted.  At  present  this  important  duty  is  chiefly 
shared  among  parents,  schoolmasters,  clergymen, 
the  state,  and  society.  The  respective  function's  of 
these  are  not  accurately  defined — ^they  are  occasion* 
ally  conflicting;  but  as  the  powers  of  some  are  only 
derivative,  they  may  be  considered  under  the  heads 
of  parents  and  the  state,  and  it  is  the  kinds  of  know- 
ledge that  ought  to  be  confided  to  each  of  these  I 
shall  consider.  ^ 

The  obligation  imposed  on  the  state  to  make  pro« 
vision  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people  in 
reading,  appears  to  arise  first,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  laws  which  every  member*  of  the  community 
is  bound  to  obey,  and  for  the  transgression  of  which 
ignorance  is  no  excuse,  are  all  made  known  through 
the  medium  of  printing.  Secondly,  the  doctrines  of 
the.national  worship,  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  denial  of  which,  or  even 
th^  speaking  any  thing  derogatory  thereof,  subjects 
to  criminal  punishment  and  civil  disiibtlitieSy  aie 
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contained  in  a  printed  volume,  which  would  be  in* 
accessible  to  the  people  unless  previously  instructed 
in  reading.     Beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  any 
direct  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  state  by  its  own 
acts  to  interfere  in  the  business  of  education.     But  j  I 
if   not  obligatory  it  is  certainly  politic  the    state  [  ! 
should  make  provision  for  popular  instruction,  as  It 
the  best  foundation  of  national  police,  order,  andjr 
prosperity. 

Government  is  directly  interested  in  the  happiness 
of  the  community;  internal  discontent,  national 
poverty,  and  civil  tumult,  endanger  its  security,  and 
impair  the  resources  by  which  it  is  supported :  what- 
ever tends  to  make  the  people  moral,  happy,  and 
at  mutual  peace,  tends  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
its  power  over  them.  But  the  several  subjects  enu- 
merated in  the  last  section  as  branches  of  Popular 
Education,  have  obviously  an  influence  on  individual 
and  social  welfare.  Mere  reading,  writings  and 
even  ciphering,  are  not  knowledge  so  much  as  the 
instruments  of  its  acquisition.  Besides  the  know- 
ledge which  may  be  considered  merely  personal  to 
individuals^  all  the  questions  which  bear  on  forms 
of  government,  on  principles  of  legislation,  morals, 
trade,  capital,  and  industry,  are  of  constant  and  over- 
powering interest  in  a  civilized,  commercial,  and  ma- 
nufacturing community.  Inquiry  and  discussion  on 
these  subjects  it  is  in  vain  to  stifle ;  if  right  opinions 
are  not  disseminated  respecting  them  they  will  be 
assuredly  superseded  by  wrong  ones.  But  govern* 
ment  hsui  no  interest  in  the  predominance  of  error; 
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every  oriigbteiiecl  man  knowi  tkal  if  oor  piAilio 
iottitulioiis  are  not  perfect,  tbey  are  suaceplible  of 
improvemeiit,  and  that  the  more  their  priaciplet  ai9 
«iideTttood  the  more  highly  they  will  be  prized.  Aji 
foyemment  depends  for  support  neither  on  tnpos* 
t«re,  fraud,  nor  iniquity ,  no  slate  pmpoae  is  answered 
hy  popular  ignorance ;  o&  the  coftlraryy  the  entii* 
and  not  the  partial  enlightenment  of  the  peo|de  is 
not  only  the  best  guarantee  of  its  security,  but  of 
the  welibeing  of  the  various  classes  of  society  over 
which  it  presides. 

Granting  that  the  wisest  policy  of  goyecnmeait  is 
identified  with  popular  education,  it  only  remains  Iq 
Mggest  how  it  may  most  efficiently  aid  in  the  under- 
taking. 

A  parish  school  for  instruction  in  readings  writings 
«nd  ciphering,  is  certainly  as  needful  a  hriuich  el 
«ivic  economy  as  a  parish  church.  It  is  aatcniishuig 
we  should  so  long  have  had  an  endowed  pastor  foe 
the  instruction  of  adults,  and  not  aj&  endowed 
sohoolmaater  for  the  iastrucCion  of  kafuti^  Serecet 
enactments  aare  constantly  being  made  for  fbn 
punii^ment  of  juvenile  ddinquency,  but  none  Ctnl 
its  prevention.  Beyond  the  estabUshraent  of  pri-^ 
mary  schools  for  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering^  ^ 
ia>  perhaps,  not  desirable  a  parochial  educ^atMft 
should  extend :  the  remaining  branches  of  populan 
l^iowledge  mig^it  he  communkaled  thcoii|^  tfal 
mediuiQ  of  parish  libraries,  mechanic  »stitutifinSy  Ol^ 
the  other  qo-operative  machinery  I  am  aboui  Ub 
iaention>.  ..i 
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I  The  judges  awt  megntraej  aie  the  secogttised 
oracles  of  the  law,  deriving  their  appoifiimeiit  froiB 
ffireri^muAf  aiHl  inr  namber  ailMmiitiiig  to  about 
4000^  are  i^iead  in  the  ehief  pariahet  of  the  kiiigck>Bi« 
it  beloDgs  to  them  to  admisistef  aad  ^cplaiii  the 
|Mblic  tiafealea  to  the  people^  and  it  would  certabul} 
be  no  gnntt  deTWtkm^  if  any,  from  their  judicial  and 
miiiiitena)  dttties,  if  tiwy  were  also  to  take  occatioA 
to  enrfbiee  Ibeir  necessit j  vnd  otiUty*  H^pe,  th^ 
ii  one  powerfiil  madunery  of  popidar  inkructie* 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  whieh  it 
could  any  tone  put  in  melioa* 
i  liert  to  the  jndKal.adBMnftffatoniago  the  cjeigy^ 
who,  by  their  office,  are  tho  pastors  and  teadiess 
of  the  Qcnninunity.  An  tgnorant  peofde  SMiy  be 
isnatieal,.  not  pamar;  they  may  be  desgraded  and 
IxrvtaL  in  halNts^  net  rational  and  der^ibHt  in  eharao* 
fer.  Kaowle<%e  is  the  basis  of  social  impvovement 
But  physical  comfort  must  precede  laental  ijastraef 
tion,  and  befioire  the  people  can  be  made  wtseoAto 
their  own  happiness,  it  must  be  made  clearly  mani^ 
lest  to  them  upon  what  their  happmess  dependis  i 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  have 
fettnoted  thomsfdvee  to  the  enuaciatioti  of  spirttoal 
dogmas,  and  «ot  more  sedulously  iacnkated  tibe 
domestic  and  civic  tirtues  which  mfloence  thewdk 
being  of  society.  This  defkieacy  of  ecelestaatkal 
duty  it  ia  in  the  power  of  government  to  remedy,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  established  wor^p  being  dnttfy 
oecupied  in  the  itmibn  of  ereeda  and  fonnnlaries^ 
Ifithoat,  direct  reference .  to^  the  ea»tbg  slate  of 
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•ociety,  be  made  a  powerful  instrument  of  practical 
and  social  regeneration. 

Lastly,  the  jlfco/  regulations  of  state  ought  to  be 
framed  with  a  view  to  popular  instructicm.  Beside 
imsing  a  revenue,  taxation  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
become  an  instrument  of  police,  educati<m,  virtoe, 
and  order.  It  is  the  partial^  not  the  full  enlighten- 
ment  of  the  people  government  has  to  apprehend^ 
whatever  duties  and  imposts,  therefore,  tend  to  in^ 
pede  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  fetter  inquiry  and 
discussion  must  be  inimical  to  its  interests,  andean 
only  be  justified  when  there  are  no  other  less  objeeo- 
tionable  sources  from  which  the  taxes  inda^iensable 
to  the  public  service  can  be  levied. 

These  appear  the  extent  of  the  obligations  imposed 
on  the  state,  and  the  means  it  possesses  through ^the 
adjustment  of  taxs^ion,  the  agency  of  the  clergy, 
magistracy,  and  judicial  authorities,  of  promoting 
popular  instruction. 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  pareats  next  remain - 
to  be  noticed.  These  have  been  set  for^  in  the 
preceding  section,  under  the  heads  of  domestie  edu**- 
cation — ^maintenance — preservation  of  health«-^pro* 
viding  useful  trades  and  occupations^-superstitioiii 
fears — ^prudential  virtues — ^laws,  property,  andgo* 
vemment :  upon  instruction  and  knowledge  in  these 
iht  future  happiness  of  children  will  depend,  and 
their  fitn^s  to  maii^n  and  discharge  their  civii 
rights  and  obligations.  To  descrtbe  parental  dntict 
IS  enough  without  enforcing  them,  since  natwre  haa 
implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  parent  a  Moong 
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desire  to  promote  whatever  tends  to  the  advantage 
of  his  offspring. 

The  power  possessed  by  individuals,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  masters  and  employers  of  workpeople,  to 
advance  popular  instruction,  has  been  before  dluded 
to,  and  is  only  secondary  in  importance  to  that 
of  parents.  In  all  the  questions  which  affect  the 
lights  of  property  and  inequalities  in  its  dispo^on-^ 
the  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and  industry — the 
circumstances  which  regulate  and  influence  the  rate 
of  wages,  the  middle  classes  have  a  deep  interest^ 
even  their  security  and  prosperity  are  identified  with 
the  dissemination  of  right  opinions  respecting  them  ; 
for  knowledge  will  assuredly  demonstrate  that  master 
and  workman  are  bound  by  reciprocal  ties — have  no 
antagonist  intarest8-<-and  that  oj^ression  by  one, 
or  a  discontented  demeanour  by  the  other,  are  alike 
hostile  to  their  mutual  and  permanent  welfcure.  By 
private  conversations,  by  the  circulation  of  short 
treatises,  by  lectures,  discussions  and  correspondence 
in  local  newspapers,  the  power  of  communicating 
useful  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  immense.  If 
the  opportunity  be  neglected,  the  consequences  t^ 
society  may  be  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  manu- 
facturing portion  of  the  community  is  rapidly  in- 
eceasing  in  number;  the  questions  which  agitat<^ 
the  industrious  orders  are  daily  beeoming  mere 
aiimerous  and  com{^icated,  and  it  is  possible  that 
if  they  be  not  speedily  resolved  into  something  likd 
sdf-evident  propositions — the  hatred,  animosity,  ami 
conflicts  whidi  grow  out  of  them,  may  equal  ia 
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Ibose  wbicli  formerly  nnikad  (torn  Ab 

difisions  and  intolerance  of  religious  i 


UI»-— OBJXCTfOMS  VO  KATI09AL  XfiVCATIOM. 

Tvo  cla«et  of  ob^eetknft  kav«  been  made  to  tb» 
■late  ataoming  tbe  smpemtendence  of  edncatkMi^ 
one  fM0ml^  the  other  pecuniary.  Under  tlie  first 
head  k  is  alleged  that  all  public  entahfahateoti 
ioelnde  in  theni  the  idea  of  a  permanence  tendiogf 
to  fbster  and  perpetuate  prejudices — that  an  alli«M« 
betireen  government  and  edneatioii  is  as  ui^cJits^ 
as  a»  aMtance  between  church  9md  stato^*-and  Ihdl 
gofemment,  by  imposing  upon  ifewH  the  task  of 
popular  instru^ion,  charges  itself  with  a  duty  whtehi 
IS  better  performed  when  left  to  init«iidnai  seal  and 
discernment. 

All  these  objections  originate  in  one  snpposttiott^ 

ely,  that  the  govemasent  itseif  is  kadf  and  of 

.  oonrse  whatever  lends  to  increase  or  psolMig^  ila 

I  aothorUy,  ovght  to  be  deprecated.     But  sapposinff 

government  enlightened  and  respons&le — that  ils 

mtereats  are  inseparable  from  those  of  the  codmhi* 

Mty,  why  then  it  can  have  no  motive  for  uphokU 

log  hwrtfnl  csteblishmentB,i)r  perpetnaikig^pefnieiona 

errore ;  •  its  int^ests  are  identified  with  the  interests 

of  the  people,  and  it  has  precisely  the  same  intsasst 

in  every  change  or  progtestton  tefi4ing  to  social  ]n»^ 

protrement.      Wfflk  respect  to  the  adeqnaey  of  ^4 

dividn^  effoHB,  experience  4emon^rates  theirineffi^ 
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watntj  m  ibs  hct  ^at  tii  lev^ry  commiiiuty  a  smii 
of  hiift^l  igno^cwaee  leimtin*  ttnless  it  be  reelamicd 
by  the  energy  of  gjOYenuDent,  aided  by  fumb  wbAdb 
a  pabHc  fworiskm  c»a  alcme  sspply. 

Tbe  Mctmiiy  oc  peeoobiry  ofa^tbh,  anMmnti  to 
this:  thai  a  compokory  school-rate  §m  ediicatmi 
tn^Kftedes  and  dettcoys  volmitary  cfiorti  for  ^ 
same  pmpote,  and  which,  in  £iiglattd,  at  leasts  lib 
ftas^be^  recei^ly  asaumed,  hare  beea  found  (s^nsat 
if  not  qtnte)  adequate  to  the  task  of  popakr  ia^ 
strnetion. 

This  objeclioa  is  precisely  of  the  S3me  natsre  as 
Ike  one  made  to  a  compulsory  poornrate,  namely » ti^t^ 
ii  sapersedes  chanty,  ami  tl^  same  answer  will  apply 
toiU  First,  volantary  donatkms  are  of  too  temper 
tmtj  aad  fluctiiattog  aiDount  to  be  safely  re^e* 
apon  for  so  constaat  and  important  a  necesttty  am 
national  education.  Secondly,  the  trouble  wttlb 
which^ey  are  cdleeted,  added  to  the  lavbhrnnd 
injttdicious  manner  in  which  for  want  of  systeai 
they  are  disbursed,  causes  them  to  taapose  a  ^ati9 
bssden  on  the  coismunity  than  if  funds  for  the  aaov 
purpose  had  been  raised  by  a  general  and  uailbna 
assessment.  Thirdly,  that  for  an  cdi^t  in  whsdt 
all  have  an  interest,  all  ought  to  cootrtbute ;  and 
tibat  it  is  uDJust  to  cast  the  labour  and  expeasi 
of  popular  instruction  exclosively  on  thefaenefol^ 
to  tile  exemption  i^  the  rei^  of  society.  Lastly,  it  if 
pcobabie  education  would  not  be  so  salutary  audi 
^cient,  left  to  the  swpariatendence  of  iadtfiduais 
as.  under  the  state;  It  woaid  fat  k»  tyrtematie,  md 
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the  infraction  communicated  would  neceisarily  be 
infliienced  by  the  prejudices  and  temporary  interests 
of  the  conductors  and  suppcMrters. 

The  progress  and  success  of  the  voluntary  mode 
of  education  in  England  appear  to  have  been  rather 
hastily  assumed.    Lord  Broughieun  stated  (House  of 
Lords,  March  14,  1833)  that   he  had  entertained 
doubts  of  the  adequacy  of  voluntary  subscriptions  for 
the  maintenance  of  education,  but  experience  had 
induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion.     This  change  of 
sentiment  arose  from  the  replies  received  to  a  circu- 
lar addressed  by  his  lordship  in  1828,  to  500  cler- 
gymen of  the  Ohurch  of  England,  and  which  showed 
that  education  had  been  rapidly  extending  during' 
die  preceding  ten  years.    The  results  of  these  re- 
Itnms  have  been  already  stated  (p.  iii.)  as  puldiahed 
m  the  Comptmion  to  the  Almanac  for  1829.    But 
it  is  important  to  remark  that  these  results  have 
been  derived  rather  horn  working  the  ruie  of  three 
tiian  positive  data  communicated  in  the  replies  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  circular.    Only  487  returns 
were  received,  that  is,  replies  have  only  been  ob* 
tamed  from  one  twenty -first  part  of  the  entire 
number  of  parishes  in  England.    To  draw  general 
conchidons  on  the  state  of  education  throughout  the 
kingdom,  from  such  a  limited  circle  of  inquiry  is,  to 
imy  the  least  of  it,  precipitate.      In  the  smdler 
jparishes   (500    of    which  are   altogether    without 
Schools),  and  large  towns.  Lord  Brougham  adinits, 
tile  means  of  education  are  defective.    The  truth  is, 
education  is  generally  either  defective  or  injudick)us* 
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Jj  conducted,  and  the  absence  of  a  sound  system- 
of  instruction  will  account  for  many  anomalies  in  our 
social  condition.  In  this  respect,  and  perhaps  no 
other,  our  public  institutions  are  greatly  behind  those 
of  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxe  Weimar,  Bavaria,  and 
other  (Tcrman  states.  It  is  a  subject  that  demands 
and  most  likely  will  obtain  the  attention  of  a  re^ 
formed  parliament. 


IV. — MORAL  IKFLUEKCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  crime  and  ]s. 
education  have  greatly  increased.  But  further  than  ^ 
being  contemporary,  there  is  no  direct  proof  that 
education  has  had  any  share  in  causing  an  increase^ 
of  criminality.  There  is  no  proof  that  die  addition 
of  a  single  culprit  to  the  calendar  has  been  caused 
by  his  learning  to  read  and  write,  by  his  bemg  taught 
at  an  infant  school,  by  his  attending  a  Mechanics! 
Institution,  or  by  buying  penny  magazines.  Tilt 
some  direct  proof  of  this  kind  be  adduced  to  connect 
crime  with  education,  every  one  will  hesitate  before 
inferring  that  the  extension  of  popular  instruction 
has  been  a  cause  of  the  increase  of  delinquency. 

It  is  an  error  in  reasoning  of  such  every-d^y  Ojscur-- 
rence  to  consider  contemporary  events  related  as 
cause  and  effect,  that  it  scarcely  needs  illustrating 
by  examples.  Fifteen  years  jsince,  the  comme];ciaj 
difficulties  of  the  county  were  mostly  ascribed  ^ 
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IhAtfttuilMNi  fiomwtrlo  peace;  oMie  itettitly,tlMj 
ktfie  bectt  ncribed  to  the  vtthdiaiml  of  tiie  o«e* 
peuad  Botes ;  and  perhaps  faeieafter  they  wU  bm 
asenbed  (by  Tories  at  leMt)  to  the  disteachiseiMtte 
<tf  Gattoa  and  Old  Sarum.  Mankind  am  natnr&lhf' 
ptooe,  aoeoidittg  to  their  tnteiests  and  pfeyadteea, 
to  aaiign  the  causes  of  phenosMna;  and  whatetnr 
absorbing  event  happens — though  it  is  only  Am 
advent  of  a  comet — ^has  usually  affiliated  upon  it,  in 
the  popular  mind,  all  the  subsequent  changes  that 
intervene,  however  incongmons  in  their  naUue. 

Although  it  should  be  ascertained  that  popular 
edifcation  has  in  some  degree  tended  to  angment  the 
Mmber  of  criminals,  it  would  be  for  from  conelueivcf 
Mdence  that  it  haa  not  been  a  positive  good  to 
toeiety.  For  one  that  has  been  led  astray,  ninety- 
i^e  may  have  been  directed  into  better  courses  thaiK 
^hey  would  have  otheiwise  pnrsned*  Causes  to^ 
which  I  shall  soon  advert  may  have  been  m  operation 
tending  to  multiply  offences,  and  v^iich  die  eor« 
rective  power  of  education  may  have  been  unaMe 
to  control.  Crimes  may  have  increased  in  spito 
of,  not  by,  the  co-operative  agency  of  intelligence. 

Great  social  changes  are  seldcMn  effected  unae- 
compamed  widi  partial  though  peihaps  transient 
alloy.  The  emancipation  ftom  vassalage  we  have 
s^n  was  productive  of  such  scenes  of  distress  and 
Ti^bondage,  as  had  not  been  before  witaessed; 
fattt,  becanse  a  portion  of  the  serfk  misused,  or  were 
wh^alified  for  the  eztrcise  of  freedom,  forms  an 
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ingliflteieot  arginhmt  a^anost  the  pcdky  of  tb^ith^' 
V19  persQQftl  ferriaide.  BSck  countries  are  said  €dr 
uSMi  «»mptea  of  more  extreme  hidigaice  thaifr 
|»0oi!  comtiito :  it  may  be  ao,  intt  itwouid  be  w»6tigf 
tb^ice  to  infer  tluil  po^rerty  affords  Use  same  nieat^  f 
ot  feneral  coraft^t  and  e^oyme&t  as  opaietice.'  \ 
Pefknte  of  gieat  comoieinettd  aettvitif  and  entet^m^ 
mm  ummHf  aadre  frtiitM  in  bankntpCcies  tban  pe*' 
mdMo(  atagnatbii ;  but  no  one  wouUl  deny  AaA  Che' 
ten^r  is  not  a  mom  cheerfbl  and  hearty  siat^  of 
^fMiety  tban  the  latter.  The  introdiKStion  of  ma*'  \ 
fkinetj  bas^  doubdess,  been  productive  of  pattiial' 
evil,  but  this  cannot  be  put  in  competition  irith  itr 
Ipiend'and  lastmg  advantages.  The  consolidation 
ff  {tm$  has  beeA  a  sontceof  suflerii^to  tbeejectadf 
^eofttilary,  but  hs  evils  have  been  cointerbaiaiiced  bf 
the  more  productive  employment  ef  agricnltnnl' 
aapical.  Perhaps  the  political  changes  in  ivhidr 
w6  are  notranvolved  miay  give  rise  to  transttbry  in^ 
•anveniencea,  by  the  obtrusion  of  impractici^il# 
eliims;  but  these  are^henieial  evils  ^vbich  irill  not 
Ontweigh  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  ta«^ 
fabhahment,  for  a  lengthened  term,  of  a  wise  and* 
MSpoosiMe  ndnhustiation  of  publie  affiurs.  I»  ail 
lie  maat  balance  the  g^erai  good  against  the  paftnJ 
evil.  That  we  are  in  the  right  track,  in  respect  of 
{iafmlar  education,  no  one  can  have  the  slightest 
miagiving.  i  have  argued  as  though  educatkxa 
may  have  been  accompanied  with  partial  evil,  bat 
this  is  a  position  I  by  no  means  oojieede.      No  {firoof 
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bas  bemi  adduced  of  the  corrapttre  mfliieiice  of  edht^ 
efttkm  at  all.     Neither  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Goeny^ 
m  France,  nor  any  writer  or  parliamentary  coMn^ 
aiittee  in  England  has  established,  either  in  single 
or  masses  of  individuals,  that  thate  is  a  connexkni 
between  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  human  charact^.     I  think  further  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  such  connexion  should  subsist ; 
but  before  endeavouring  to  show  this,  I  shall,  as 
I  am  desirous  of  putting  my  readers  in  possessioa 
of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  principles  of  this  questioB, 
advert  to ,  the  progress  of  crime  in  England,  and  itft 
probable  causes. 
The  total  committals  for  oSeaces  m  London  ami 
/  Middlesex,  from  1811  to  1817,  amounted  to  13,415; 
m  an  equal  period  from  1821  to  1827  to  19,883  : 
being  an  increase  of  forty-eight  per  cent.     But  die 
population  is  computed  to  have  increased  19  per 
I    cent. ;  leaving  29  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  for  by 
I    ether  causes  than  an  increase  of  populatkm.*    la 
I    England  and  Wales  (the  m^opolis  excepted)  the 
I    contemporary  increase  of  crime  had  been  still  greats, 
!    the  increase  in  the  nun^r  of  committals  amounting 
to  86  per,  cent.f     Since  these  returns,  there  has 
heeaa.  no  abatement  in  the  progressive  increase  of . 
committals.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  class  of  offences  that  have  chiefly  increasedi  . 
are  those  against  property.    The  darker  and  mor^ 

*  Report  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  Session  18!98/|).f  • 
t  Ibid.    Appendix,  C.  p.  304. 
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ttnoeions  dass  of  cr»6s,  those  ^breeted.againrt  tiit 
person,  it  is  alleged,  have  mot  increased  so  fast  «s 
^opobtioQ ;  and  ilie  parliameotafy  oonunittee  on 
tfOBumtiBents  affirms  that  ^life  and  limb"  were  nerec 
less  exposed  to  riolenoe. 

.'  The  causes  attired  for  the  inereaie  of  crime  by 
Ikie  potice  committee  of  the  inetropolist  in  1828; 
were  principally  the  increase  in  popnlatioii — th^ 
«iitea{mBga  of  apnritnoas  liqbor»—the  neglect  of 
^childrea  by  their  pasents^-the  want  of  employ* 
ment — absence  of  sottaUe  pronsiohs  for  juvenila 
dMiaqiient»7— defective  prison  discipline  and  police. 
To  these  may  be  added  other  causes,  assigned  by 
CBothtr  parliamentary  conlmittee*  as  accounting 
partly  for  an  increase  of  crime,  and  partly  for  ki 
f^  greater  exhibition  to  publiciriew"  mthout  evidenc- 
ing any  virtual  tncreaae  of  depravity-^namely,  the 
payment  of  prosecutors,  their  expenses  in  caset 
lif  iBisdein«aior^"'4he:  Malici<Hia  Tfoapats  Act-*^e- 
tline  in  domestic  taperintendence"— readiness  widi 
•which  magatrates  commit  for  offencea-*-4lefecttve 
;Biid  unsuitable  punishments— ^improvement  in  the 
jart  ^  crime  foster  than  the  art  of  detection,  and 
.httiging  befone  tbe  trH)unals  petty  offences  which 
wece  fonnerty  either  aettkd  by  summary  chastne- 
nait  ioflicted  hy  the  sufferer  on  the  delinquent,  er 
passed  over  withoat  magisterial  cognizance. 
i.   In  addition  to  thtee  causes  of  augmented  delin- 

..  «  lUpoft  on  Cxindnal  CdmanteraCs  tad  Canvietmik.— 

Pari.  Pop.  545,  Session  1828 -    , 

2m 
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quency,  I  ventured,  in  an  anonymous  pnUicatkm,^ 
to  suggest  the  following : 

1.  The  increase  of  national  wealth  and  consequ^it 
increase,  of  offences  growing  out  of  the  iaoreased 
transactions  of  trade  and  commerce.  < 

2.  The  continuance  of  public  p^ce  had  closed 
the  outlet  in  the  army  and  navy^  to  ▼icioug.an4  ^>^ 
sipated  characters. 

.  3.  Commercial  avidity  and  speculation,  anterior 
to  1824-5,  had  been  productive  of  a  decline  in  mer* 
cantile  principle  and  character.. 

4.  Recent  alterations  in  criminal  punisfameata 
may  have  influenced  the  state  of  crime. .. 

5.  The  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  Debtor  JMwm 
arising  out  of  increased  mercantile  transactions* 

6.  Greater  extremes  of  condition,  andthe  poverty 
occasion^  by  the  competition  of  capUal  and  labcHur, 
for  employment 

All  these  causes  may  have  contributed  in  different 
degrees  to  swell  the  criminal  calendar.  They  may 
have  been  so  energetic  m  their  operation  as  to  out- 
weigh the  moral  influence  of  a  more  diffusive 
education.  Or  some  other  causes  that  have  y^ 
eluded  detection,  may  have  contributed  to  thui 
lamentable  issue ;  but  whatever  these  caaises  may 
have  been,  I  think  popular  education  is  not..<me  of 
them,  and  for  the  following  reasons ; 

First,  it  is  only  since  1820,..thatim  impulse  has 
been  given  to  popular  instruction,*— a  period  much 

p.  211. — Longman,  18S9. 
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too  receni  to  have  been  productive  of  any  change  in 
public  morals.  Secondly,  admitting  that  eflPective 
education  had  been  longer  in  progress,  it  has  been 
of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot'  possibly  hav6 
Wrought  an  unfavourable  alteration  in  the  national 
mind.  No  new  system  of  morals  or  religion  has 
been  propagated  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yeani 
to  affect  in  popular  estimation  the  established  rules 
of  right  and  wrong.  Reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing cannot  possibly  have  had  any  such  tendency ; 
they  are  little  more  than  mechanical  acquirements, 
and  have  no  more  influence  on  personal  character 
than  learning  the  trade  of  pinmaklng  or  weaving. 
To  influence  conduct,  a  new  principle  of  action  must 
be  introduced,  or  a'  change  effected  in  the  circum- 
stances of  individuals.  If  men  were  made  more 
necessitous  or  licentious  by  reading,  they  might  be- 
^€ome  less  scrupulous  in  their  conduct,  but  reading 
is  no  promotive  of  poverty  nor  depravity,  especially 
the  kind  of  reading  which  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing in  public  estimation.  Every  observer  knows 
that  the  improvement  in  dress,  diet,  manners,  and 
domestic  habits,  has  been  immense.  To  judge 
of  this,  we  should  contrast  the  present  with  the  past 
state  of  society, — not  the  present  with  some  ideal  or 
desirable  state  of  perfection.  Admitting  such  a 
national  change  to  have  been  effected,  it  appears  to 
me  a  trifling  drawback  that  the  criminal  calendar 
has  been  augmented.  This  may  have  arisen  from 
circumstances  wholly  unconnected  with  education ; 
it  may  have  arisen  from  some  of  the  causes  already 
2m2 
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fBiiiaerated :  b«t  whatever   hai  been  the  caose^ 
I  deem  it  an  untinpoitant  fact,  that  the  nHmber 
of  criminali  has  been  doubled  or  tstkAtd — has  in- 
Gieased  from  tea  to  twenty,  or  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thousand — piofided,    contemporaneoosij 
with  this  increase,   the  moral  and    physical  oon-* 
dition  of  the  many  millions  who    constitate    tibd 
remaining  portion  of  a  rast  oommunity,  has  been 
decidedly  ameliorated.     I  look  to  the  mass,  not  to 
returns  of  criminal  commitments,  and  in  tliat  I  find 
abundant  scope  for  exultation  at  the  diffusion  ^ 
jx^ular  intelligence.* 

The  salutary  change-in  the  character  of  the  peo]^ 
I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  plans  of  education  put  for- 
ward within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  The  seed 
bad  been  sown  long  befote.  Thesie  plans  have  aided 
H  good  work  already  in  progress,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  they  are  directed,  nor  perhaps  kat*> 

*  It  ifl  only  bj  general  rea«aniiig  ««  can  aq^  tiib  qvattioiy 
Statistical  returns  of  crime»  are  jet  too  incomplele-to  enable  xm 
to  deteirmine  Arithmetically  the  moral  influence  of.  education. 
The  only  fact  that  has  been  satisfactorily  established  by  figured 
m»  that  erimes  of  ftrmml  violeAce  diminish  with  1^  spread 
of  knowfedjge.  In  B4tasia.  where  edncftiQii  may  be  scarce^ 
jMiid  to  exists  it  haa  be«i  stated  by  the  Lord  ChtaoceUor  CHooaa 
^^  of  Lords,  March  14)  .that  out  of  dSOO  crimes  committed  within 

1a  certain  period,  3500  were  accompanied  l>y  violence ;  wbil^ 
la  Fefmsjlranta,  where  education  is  geneinlly  diffused,  out 
.  s£  7400  erisMS,  only  640  wmm  aoeonponied  by  violence,  beii^ 
I  in  the  |»n^)arti(A  «ff  t-t^M  the  wlicdv  anmlMr,  iaMead  dT 
I  5-jtlis,  89  in  the  former  case.  See  furUiar  o&  the  iaciease  ef 
I  drince  in  the  Appendit^ 
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ttaidedy  to  effect  unj  momi  chftnge^  to  ftet  ekhtr  ts 

im  iacenlnre  or  preveotire  of  crhtie.     Koowledgcv 

"wlkeQ  H  refeiB  to  hmnan  action,  lead^  to  dhotm 

good  frofli  ml^  attd  obviou^  directs  atsd!  mducei 

wi  fiom  mcfe  seif-lo<re^  to  seek  the  one  and  avoid 

t^  other.      Tliis  posilioii  eamiot  be    ^msayed^ 

Knowledge  is  Hg^t,  and'  it  »  a  paradox  unwortliy 

tt  reply  that  men  can  track  their  way  throcrgh  life 

aft  well  withoot  as  with  its  guidance.     It  is  thenrefbre 

m  Tataable  acqaisition  to  every  possessor.     Btrt  m 

Snncb  of  the  knowledge  wlneh  is  now  sedoioosly 

dftllnsed  as  popular  instraettOD,  it  is  dxffievh  to  di»- 

team  its  practical  application  to  the  condftkm  of 

dbose  for  whose  gpod  it  is  bajevolentfy  intendeds 

tWhere  it  is  not  conined  to  the  exposition  of  abstrael 

aeienee,,  it  is  chiefty  addressed  to  the  imagmatioa ; 

leaving  to  oAers  the  risk  and  the  drudgery  of  incul* 

catiDg    useful,   and  pechaps    mipafatable    truths; 

Human  misery  results  not  more  Irofflf  physical  wanf 

ttan  Mw  absence  of  that  rntellectus^  wis^hm  whieh 

^iseiptineo  the  pasmns,  destroys  prejudice,  and  trsuns 

ttemind   to  hi^tts  of  ^rethought  and  retrospeev 

lisn.     It  is  not  by  **  economic  wrTatrgements^  only, 

Imt  moral  cukure,  otur  chief  calamities  can  be  snr«> 

mouBled.     Can  physical'  knowledge  only  supply  this 

4lcn«at  of  social  weHbeing-?    Of  teachers  of  science 

wel^^^abandance,  of  moral  and^  poMcai  philosophy 

wyfew:  yet  the  former  kHttle  more  than  the  «ft 

f^^inr;  the  laliter  of  happiness.    An  acq^amtancc 

yih  matlkematies,.  natural  pUiosophy^   law,  and 

jmfaprudence, — ^Aese   of  themsehes   are    diieftjr 
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yalnable  as  occopational  or  profeMkmal  attatmneota^ 
qualifying  for  the  manufactory,  counting-house,  t|ie 
bar,  senate,  and  laboratory ; — they  give  intellectual 
power,  but  have  no  tendency  to  render  the  posses* 
sor  either  more  yirtuous  or  vicious.     Let  me.submit 
^n  example  in    illustration.     The  legsj  classes, 
medical  practitioners,  and  mercantile  men,  are  moatly 
tolerably  endowed  with  the  information  enumerated  ; 
but  can  it  be  said  we  find  among  them  purer  and 
pore  dismterested  conduct,  the  natural  affectioaf 
stronger,  more  humanity,  patriotism,  and  self-denial ; 
in  a  word,  are  they  as  individuals  more  happy,  or  as 
citizens  more  valuable  than  those  whose  knowledge 
hardly  extends  beyond  the  Liturgy,  or  the  inherit« 
fkuce  of  a  few  traditionary  maxims  of  life  ?    Unless, 
therefore,  popular  education  includes  morality  as  well 
as  science  it  cannot  be  said  efficiently  to  operate 
either  as  an  instrument  or  preventive  of  crime ;  it  is 
simply  an  engine  of  power  ;  and  whether  directed  to 
the  useful  or  hurtful,  must  depend  on  impulses 
derived  from  other  sources.  By  morality,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  explain,  is  not  meant  that  which 
precludes,  but  augments  enjoyment ;  being  in  fact 
little  more  than  prudence,  teaching  us  to  shun  what- 
ever is  hurtful  to  ourselves  and  fellow-creatures. 

The  error  of  many  popular  teachers  consists  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  render  that  knowledge  universal^ 
which,  from  its  own  nature,  and  the  wants  of  society 
cannot  and  need  not  be  more  than  particular.  They 
aim  too  high  for  the  common  mind :  they  overlook 
the  iron  necessities  which  fix  the  lot  of  those  for 
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iriiom  tbey  generously  txM,  and  seek  tof  ratine  njrlitt 
is  desffttUe  mtlier  tk&n  tint  which  is  attainable,  or. 
parhaps  practically  usefuL 

.  It  is  only  the  rlemli$  of  Imowkdge,  not  the  steptt 
of  ittvestigatton  by  which  they  hare  been  obtainedi 
that  we  can  hope  to  render  (amiiiar  to  the  general 
mind.  Habits  Of  Otmtthonght,  order,  and  r^eotion ; 
precepts  derived  from  experience,  oftefo  rc^peat^  and 
strengthened  by  example,  form  the  basb  of  popular 
instruction*  A  deeper  philosophy  may  be  necessary 
to  some ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  ccnnmunity  it  is 
incompatible  with  their  social  state;  nor  would  it* 
attainment  compensate  them  for  the  sacrifices  neces« 
sary  to  its  aciquisition.  The  progress  of  science  may 
be  compared  to  the  adr anoement  of  agriculture ;  th« 
further  it  is  carried  proportionately  less  becomei 
the  produce,  till  at  li»t  it  barely  defrays  the  cOsft 
of  production.  The  most  useful  truths  are  seldott 
those  most  difficult  to  be  comprehended ;  andknow* 
ledge  is  like  the  earth  whose  most  valuable  treasures 
lie  near  the  surface,  and  those  who  ascend  higher  or 
dig  lower,  are  often  repaid  with  much  toil  and  little 
profit. 

This  is  not  an  elevated  nor  perhaps  popular  doc* 
trine,  but  it  is  probably  near  the  truth,  and  at  least 
practical.  My  purpose  is  not  to  de^nreciate  inteilee^- 
tual  acquirements,  but  to  separate  the  grain  fh>m  the 
chafi^  of  science.  A  taste  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
rewards  itself,  and  no  one  can  be  in  error  by  its 
cultivation.  But  it  would  be  to  practise  a  mis- 
chievous delusion  on  the  working  classes  to  hold  out 
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dw  liope  thtt  popdar  edniemkm  k  weant  M^  mm 
an  inttraineiU  of  ambittOo  and  perRHUil  aggwidntcftf 
ment.     No  such  thing,  I  apprehend,  k  iiiteiid«i  l>jf 
its  ttdrotates.    Sooctjtssadi — it  has  cdways  been 
stich— -and,  so  far  as  hwrnhtt  peaetratkm  eati  readb^ 
^1  long  contiaoe  s«cb-*4lnict  K  great  portion  of  itt 
am  doomed  to  move  in  the  htennbter  walks  of  Hfia: 
But  tiioogh    knowledge    is    neither  an   vn!tfsding 
sleppiDg-stoae  to  riches  nor  power,'  nor  perhaps 
thtoe;  it  is  assuredly  the  most  trustworthy  help  to 
penoaal  iodependbrics  a»d  happii^ss.     Can  k  (M 
instance  be  siqiposed  that  a  person  master  of  Um 
popular  information  I  have  indicated  in  a  former 
Ssction,  would  not  be  more  hkely  than  anodiei; 
without  such  aid,  t6  be  socoessliil  in  life  ?     Would 
te  not  be  more  likely  to  be  happy  as  aa  indrvidnal^ 
4  better  husband, father,  workman,  and  companion  ? 
Knowledge,  I  repeat,  is  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  to 
suppose    any  one  can  pass  through  life  as  well 
Sfithottt  as  with  it,  is  to  suppose  Ae  blind  con  wend 
their  way  as  well  as  those  who  can  see.    Wkhout 
knowledge  personal  freedom  is  an  affliction,  and  as 
a  child  is  better  under  the  care  of  parents  than  left  t» 
itself,  so  a  man  bom  in  slavery  would  be  more  likely 
io  be  guaranteed  from  want  and  misery  by  the  fore^ 
tiKraght  of  his  superior,  than  an  uninstructed  freemaa 
smprovlded  with  the  intellectual  culture  which  ap^* 
porises  him  of  the  circumstances  influencing  his  social 
condition. 
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Iw — ^PROGRESS  OP  WA6BS  AND  PRICES. 

^  WiiETH  SR  the  Working  Classes  are  better  or  worsi^ 
elbthed,  fed,  and  lodged,  thsai  formerly,  is  cbiel^ 
^mhiable  as  an  historical  question.  The  chief  pooid 
of  present  interest  is,   whether  their  condition  i* 

susceptible  of  improvement,  whether  they  are  as 
well-off  as  they  ought  to  be^  or.  can  be  made.  A 
comparative  statement  of  wages,  and  the  price  of 
bread-ccmi  appearsthe  best  mode  of  determining  their 
progressive  state.  Bread  is  not  only  the  chfef  neces- 
sary of  life,  but  its  price  influences  the  price  of  meat, 
and  most  other  articles  of  ordinfary  con$umption. 
Mr.  Barton^  from  authentic  sources,  6as  prepared 
a  statement,  exhibiting  from  1495  to  1&13,  the  pro- 
gress of  wages  and  the  price  of  wheat ;  also  the  rate 
of  wages  measured  in  equivalent  pints  of  wheat. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  the  average  price  of  the  five 
preceding  years.  I  have  brought  Mr.  Barton's  table 
down  to  1833. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  wages  fell  rapidly  from 
1495  to  1610,  about  the  period  of  the  introduction 
of  the  3d  of  Elizabeth,  "  For  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor;"  that  from  the  introduction  of  the  Poor- 
laws  to  1750,  they  continued  to  rise;  and  that 
subsequently  to  1770  they  again  began  to  decline. 
From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Poor-laws 
were  favourable  to  a  high  price  of  labour";  it  might 
^be  so  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  more  influential 
.€a«iM  of  the  advance  of  wafe»  isto  be  sought  in  tbfi 
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prorrest  of  population.    Popalation,  it  has  be^i  al» 
ready  shown  (p*61)y  advanced  very  slowly  for  the  first 
150  years  after  the  estahlishment  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor ;  during  this  time  it  is  pro* 
oahle  the  capital  of  the  country  increased  faster  titan 
population  ;  suhsequenUy  slower ;  hence  the  rise 
of  wages  in  the  former,  and  their  fall  in  the  latter 
period.   The  application  of  machinery,  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act,  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and 
com  laws,  may  have  ail  influenced  the  conditioa 
of  the  working  classes  in  various  degrees ;  but  the 
great  permanent  cause  has  doubtless  been  the  reIa-> 
(ive  progress  of  population  and  national  wealth. 

HVSBAITDRY  WAGIS* 


Wheat 

Wages 

Wavea  in 

Tear. 

per 

per 

innta 

quarter. 

week. 

of  wheat 

«.  a. 

i.  d. 

1495 

4  10 

1  lOj 

199 

1595 

15  9 

2  6 

82 

1610 

37  8 

3  5 

46 

1651 

69  1 

6  10 

48 

1661 

54  0 

6  9 

61 

1682 

45  3 

5  11 

66 

1685 

39  4 

3  11 

61 

1725 

34  5 

5  4 

79 

1751 

32  0 

6  0 

96 

1770 

47  8 

7  4 

79 

1790 

50  0 

8  1 

.    82 

1796 

64  10 

8  11 

70 

1803 

91  8 

11  5 

63 

ISlt 

96  8» 

14  6 

76 

1819 

84  a 

12  0 

7S 

1824 

57    2 

10  0 

89 

1829 

62  1 

11  0 

91 

1832 

63  9 

12  0 

90 

*  In  contmuinr  Mr.  Barton's  table,  the  arersge  price  of 
truest  during  each  interrening  period  to  1832  incloiif  e,  k 
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WAGES     OF    CARPENTERS,     BRICKLAYERS,    MASONS^ 
PLUMBERS,   AND  OTHER   DOMESTIC    ARTIFICERS. 


Year. 

Wheat 
per 

WagM 

per 

"^neTt.*" 

quarter. 

veek. 

of  wheat 

s.d. 

i.  d. 

, 

1495 

4  10 

2  9 

292 

1593 

15  9 

3  9 

123 

1610 

37    8 

4  6 

61 

1651 

69  1 

7  6 

55 

1685 

39  4 

5  9 

74 

1725 

34  5 

6  0 

89 

1730 

40  2 

15  9 

200 

1740 

36     1 

16  0 

227 

1750 

32  1 

15  6 

247 

1760 

41  2 

15  6 

193 

1770 

47  8 

15  9 

169 

1780 

43  0 

16  0 

190 

1790 

49  11 

16  6 

169 

1795 

58  8 

17  3 

150 

1800 

79  9 

18  0 

116 

1805 

82  8 

28  3 

175 

1810 

91  8 

30  0 

167 

1813 

114  0 

33  6 

150 

1819 

84  8 

33*  0 

199 

1824 

57  2 

33  0 

295 

1829 

62  1 

33  0 

976 

1832 

63    9 

33  0 

265 

lli^en.  The  wages  of  hasbandiy  labonrera  for  1819— 24— 29, 
are  taken  from  Lord  Milton's  Addreu  to  the  Landown$rt, 
They  were  the  wages  given  in  Narthamptonsbire,  and  rather' 
lower  than  those  paid  in  Sussex.  Last  year,  wages  at  East- 
bourne were  2s.  per  day ;  at  Brede,  2s.  3d,  winter  and  sanuner ; 
ai  Northiam  and  £whurtt»  the  same.— [Extracts  yr<mi  Reperti 
of  PooT-hnB  Commmum,  pp.  13, 30, 34, 36.  J 

*  From  the  table  of  contract  prices  at  Oreenwioh  Hofpittf, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  wages  of  carpenters,  bricklmyen^ 
masons,  and  plumbers,  hare  undergone  little  yariatioii  sinoe 
<805. 
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II. EXPENSES  OF  AK  AGRICULTURAL  FAMILT. 

No.  1.  Expenfes  of  the  Family  ofau  Agricultural  LaUmrer 
m  1762, — London  Magazine  for  1762. 

PcrWcdu    PerAimv 

1.  Bremd,  four*  oatmeal  - 

f  •  Roots,  grwa,  bams,  petto,  ihut 

5.  FiiiDg  ^.,  eandle  3«/.,  sosp  t|<l. 

4.  Milk  liiC,  Imtter  \^„  chee«e  5d. 

5.  Flesh  6U.,  reot  &/.«  pins,  vorstad^ 

tbres4,  &e.,  1i/.        - 

6.  Clothes^  repairs,  bedding;  shoes 

7.  Salt,  bear,  exotics*  Tinegar,  spiees 

8.  Midwir^  obaiddng,  lymg-m 


Taxes  on Ihe above censamptiott: — Onmalt  4r.  2^.;  saltl5.8d.; 
soap  and  cfidlesSi. ;  leather  25.;  8imdriea2<f. — ^Total  IK. 
N.B.— Tax  ajbont  1*36^. 

No.  2.  EMp€n$€$  of  the  Fmmfy  qf  an  Agricultural  La» 
bourer,  conmting  of  5^  p€tsmis»  ieing  9»  average  of  the 
expense  of  6&  familiet  (^^  Labourers  in  different  parts  of 
England,  collected  by  Sir  F^  Eden  in  Itm. 


$.  d. 

$  6 
9    5 

•  lit 
0    8i 

£    s.    d. 
>      6  10     O 

-  1     3  lO 

-  2     9  lO 
-201 

h  i 

-      2  16     4 

1     0 

0    81 

*      2  12     O 
-    ,1  11     5 
^      0  12     6 

^0    0     0 

Pet  Week. 

Per  Annnm. 

s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

Bread,  flour,  or  ottmeal 

6    5 

» 

16  13     8 

Yeast  and  salt       - 

0    % 

0     8     8 

Bacon  or  other  SMSt 

1     2 

3    0    8 

Tea,  sugar,  and  batter 

1     ^ 

3    3  11 

Soap 

0    3f 

0  16    3 

Candles     - 

0     4 

0  17    4 

Qmtm     - 

0    4^ 

©  1»    5 

iBttr 

a  3 

a  13    0 

liUUi 

0   s 

ai3    0 

JnotaftoeB  .  •           • 

O    7 

1  10   4 

^QtfsMl  tad  wonted 

0    2i 

a  10 10 

Jtel 

1  13    3 

Fud 

• 

1  13   3 

OdUM      w 

. 

3  10  11 

>irtte,b«Mt,a»4«iehi 

kCM 

0  10  10 

^36  H  4 
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^o.  3.  Expenditure  at  the  Orocer*s  shop,  paying  wie  wetjk 
tender  Ike  other,  of  an  Agricultural  Famify  near  Newbunfl 
eomattting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  iix  ekHdren.^^RepmU 
»fJ?oorUaw  CommiMiUmy  p.  251,  London,  1833« 

7  gallons  ofbread  -  -  -        9  11 

1  lb.  of  sugar  -  -  -06 
toz.ofte«  •  •  ..08 
Soap  •  •  -  •04 
Candles  -  -  •  .04 
Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  Tinegar,  &c.  -        0    2 

2  lbs.  of  bacon  -  -  -        14 


15    3 


Ezclusive  of  beer,  coals,  rent^  clothes,  and  other  necessaries^* 

H^  4.  Proper  food  for  the  Abie-bodied  Isbottrer^  wUk  h 
wife  and  four  children,  per  week, — Ptain  StaitmaU  of 
the  Case  of  the  Labourer,  p.  23,  LondoQ»  183 1. 


4.  d. 

7  6 

1  9 

1  8 

1  a 

0  9 

0  7 

1  « 
1  t 
O  9 
0  4 
0  f 


5  gallons  of  bread 

S  lbs.  of  bacon,  at  7d.  per  lb.  • 

t  lbs.  of  butter,  at  lOd, 

2  lbs.  of  cheese,  *  6d. 

Tea     - 

lib.  of  sugar   .  -  • 

Beer,  7  quarts,  at  fd.  per  quart 

1  buahd  of  coals 

SfiiggoU         .  .  - 

Jib.  of  soap     -  -  - 

lb.  of  candles 

Total  weekly  expenses'^  the  fanuly- -      17    O 

Ezclusive  of  rent,  clothes,  and  other  necassanec         , 

in. — ^FROPORTIOW  OT  TAX  PAI1>  EY  A 
labourer's  FAMILY. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  Nos.  1  to  4,  |t 
appears  the  weekly  expenses  of  the  family  of  t^to 
agricultural  labourer  in  1762,  were  7*.  4W. ;  ir  1796, 
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Ils.3i4»'f  in  l832,excli]8iTeof  beer,coal8,rent»  and 
dothety  13#.  3d,  I  in  1831  they  were  estimated^  ex^ 
elusive  of  rent  and  clothes,  at  I7s.  weekly.     Tlie 
several  cases  do  not  admit  of  exact  compariflon^ 
owing  to  the  diference  in  their  items ;  but  suppos- 
ing the  expense  in  food  of  a  labourer's  family  to   be 
correctly  estimated  in  No.  4,  it  shows  how  inade- 
quate the  wages  now  paid  of  10^.,  12«.,  or  at  most 
169.  weekly,  are  to  the  comfortable — and  certainly 
not  more  than  comfortable — maintenance  of  a  la- 
bourer, his  wife,  and  four  children. 

The  TAX  paid  by  a  labourer  in  1762,  No.  1,  is 
estimated  y^th  part  of  his  expenses.  In  a  former 
part  of  this  publication  (p.  220),  1  find  1  rather  un« 
der-stated  the  pressure  of  taxation  on  the  indus- 
trious classes.  The  duties  on  beer,  salt,  leather, 
candles,  and  coals,  have  been  repealed:  all  the 
other  articles  of  a  labourer's  consumption  are  sub-- 
ject  to  duties  which  enhance  their  prices.  I  shall 
specify  the  duties  on  each,  in  the  order  the  articles 
stand  in  No.  4. 

Breadi  bacon^  butter^  and  cheese. — ^The  prices  of 
all  these  articles  are  raised  to  the  labourer  by  the 
duties  levied  on  their  importation  for  the  protection^ 
as  it  is  said,  of  agriculture.  The  duty  on  wheat 
varies  from  1/.  5s.  a  quarter  to  U.,  according  as  the 
price  rises  from  61s.  to  70s.  a  quarter ;  on  bacon 
the  import  duty  is  1/.  Bs.  per  cwt. ;  on  butter,  20#. 
per  cwt. ;  on  cheese,  lOt.  6d.  per  cwt.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  exactly  the  enhancement  of  prices 
caused  by  these  duties ;  were  they  repealed,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  prices  of  provisions  in  this 
country  would  greatly  ^cceed  the  prices  in  France. 
During  a  series  of  years  the  prices  of  corn  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  have  ba&n  full  one-third  lower 
in  France  than  in  England ;  and  with  respect  to 
breads  the  fact  at  the  present  moment  stands  thus: 
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ihe  price  of  the  finest  wheaten  floor  in  London  is 
60s,  per  sack ;  the  highest  price  of  the  finest  wheaten 
floor  in  Paris  is  46  francs  per  159  killogrammeSy 
eqoal  to  only  2Ss.  6d.  the  English  sack  of  280  Ibs.^ 
being  a  difiierence  of  4U  per  cent,  on  the 'price  of 
floor  ;*  and  the  difiierence  is  as  great  in  most  other 
descriptions  of  food*  It  is  not  too  moch,  then,  to 
say,  that  onc'third  of  the  weekly  outgoings  of  a 
laboorer  in  hread,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese,  is 
loused  by  agricultural  taxes. 

Tea, — ^The  duty  on  tea  is  96  per  cwt.,  ad  valorem^ 
and  100  per  cent,  on  all  teas  sold  above  2s.  per  lb.> 
at  the  East  India  Company's  sales.  This  is  the  go- 
▼emment  tax ;  the  addition  to  the  prices  caused  by 
the  company's  monopoly  is  about  as  much  more; 
Bohea  is  the  ches^st  of  all  the  teas  iKought  fiom 
China,  and  is  that  most  generally  osed  by  the  la- 
bouring classes.  Its  price  at  the  company's  sales 
has  lately  fluctuated  between  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  Id. 
per  lb. ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  company's  exclusive 
privileges,  it  might  be  had  at  8^.  or  9rf.,  which  is 
the  price  at  Hamburgh  and  New  York.  If  a  la- 
bourer use  cofiee  in  place  of  tea,  he  escapes  the 
monopoly,  but  not  the  tax.  The  duty  on  formga 
cofiee  is  Is.  M.  per  lb. ;  on  British  plantation  cofiee^ 
6rf.  per  lb.  At  present  prices,  the  duty  on  the  former 
amounts  to  100  per  cent. ;  on  the  latter,  which  is 
the  sort  used  by  the  labouring  people,  it  is  150  per 
^sent. !  Two-thirds,  therefore,  of  the  labourer's  ex- 
penses in  the  tea  or  cofi*ee  pot,  may  be  traced  to 
political  causes. 

iSft^ar.-^Duty  on  West  India  sugar  24s.  per  ewt., 
<»r  2^^.  per  pound ;  on  East  India,  32#.  per  cwt., 

*  The  difference  is  still  greater  between  tbe  prioet.of  .eom 
in  England  and  Dantzie,  Haadmrgfa,  and  other  {daces  ^n.  the 
continent,  as  may  he  seen  by  reference  to  Earl  FitswiUian'tf 
zesolntions  on  the  corn  laws,  moved  this  aeaaion,  April  3Qth« 
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or  3f|dL  per  pound.  The  priee  of  ivgar,  egcltuiny 
•f  duty,  may  be  taken  at  an  arerage  of  the  last  &w 
years,  at  from  22s.  to  35f • ;  being,  in  the  formev 
case,  iess  than  the  tax* 

JBeer.— The  duty  on  mall  b  20#«  84?.  per  quarter  $ 
on  hopAy  2c2.  a  pound.  Three  barrets  and  a  half  of 
beer  are  ordinaray  bvewed  ont  of  a  quarter  of  nMJt 
and  12  pounds  of  hops :  so  that  the  direct  duties 
are;  2^.  on  eacl^  galkm  of  beer.  This,  however,  H 
a  small  part  of  the  enhancement  of  price  occasionecl 
hy  the  malt  duty.  Barley  is  now  seliing  ttt  2Ss.  a 
quarter,  and  the  average  price  of  malt  is  6dr.  a  qomr^ 
ter,  whidi  is  a  difference  of  19i.  4d.,  excluare  oif 
daty.  The  whole  of  this  diierence,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  m^ht  be  sanred  by  ^e  entire  repeal  of  the 
■uilt  duty  and  the  di^  on  foreign  barley,  briagia|^ 
thi^  pot  of  beer  to  one-third  ^  presait  price.* 

iSbap. — ^The  direct  duty  charged  on  hard  soapv 

*It  is  «  enriMM  fbet,  dMit  tii»  co— mnptioa  of  auk  m  Em- 
jUnd  «nd  Wales  h%&  baen  ftatiotmry  for  nesrif  hftlf  m  cemtsfry, 
ih9uzh  tbe  population  baa  more  than  doubled  craring  tliat  perioa» 
'(M'Culloch'a  Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  723.)  Tbe  tables,  how^ 
%Ter,  sbow  thut  tbepubiic  brewers,  since  1787,  bare  contrired 
to  iii«fi«raBtBre  ens-tlttrd  mors  stbokg  bsmr  •uiMifths  aatm  f««»- 
tiUf^jf'mMUf  So  tbat  both  fbo  quantltj  mud  qsalUy  of  tbs  n». 
]MxMial  beverage  bare  declined*  Tbe  consuawtion  of  genuijDe 
tea  bas  also  been  steadily  declininsf,  compared  witb  the  popu- 
Ittiim.  The  sales  of  the  East  India  Company  show  that  t)ie 
llrvertgo  oonsomptioa  per  bead  of  ^tir  teas  ta  1601,  mm 
:%  lb.  13.6  OS. ;  in  1831,  per  bead,  1  lb.  9.3  os.;  showiiig  a  da- 
cline  of  full  17  per  cent,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Qbid*tJ^ 
^0!^.)  As  tbe  fashion  of  tea- drinking  has  certainly  not  &- 
clined,  it  ma^  be  concluded,  even  after  allowing  for  the  i»> 
^clieasei  coasttrnptioii  of  oo^,  •i^ier  that  die  tioooelieo  has 
bep  made  werter,  liLe  beer,  or  that  Xkiib  iribofM  liaro  sold  ioiqa- 
^t£ing  else  in  place  of  the  Cninese  plant.  The  numerddis  con- 
rictipns  of  persons  having  adulterated  tea.  in  possession  &roQr 
^1^  latter  coneliisioR. 

'*' 'Monopoly  and  higti  duties  \aflr%  oporaiBd  ttufsrotirably  oa 
^IpH^e  morals.    «  Levors  of  tes  or  ^sAse,*'it  19  traly remsrked. 
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nvbjck  b  thai  c<>ioinoitly  vaiedy  is  Mw  ptv  ib*,  wiile 
^^e  {H-ice  of  soap  rarely  exceeds  6d.  per  ib« ;  so  thd: 
^tiie  (ltre<:%.duty  is  fully  KHk  per  cent.  Birt,  bettdet 
this  daty,  the  substances  of  which  softp  is  iiiad«^ 
JiAmely,  fcaUow,  barUia,  and  turpentine  or  rosin^  an 
.lenpectif^y  charged  with  daties  of  ds»  4flL,  2s.,  and 
,4««  4d*  a  curt. ;  mid  takiag  these  indirect  Caaces  ini« 
«io<xmnt,  it  may  be  truly  said  the  labouring  nrnn't 
60ap  is  taxed  from.  12iO  to  130  per  cent*,  ad  V9t* 

.  Coals  are  not  subject  to  any  public  tax;  ia 
l^ondon  a  local  duty  of  iM.  a  chaldron,  or  about 
one  f^rtl^og  per  cwt^,  is  ievied* 

Let  us  now  Instate  No,  4,  showing,  in  addition^ 
tb«  pro^rtton  of  the  labouring  man's  weekly  ex^ 
pend it  ure,  .occasioned  either  by  direct  ta^  or  mono* 
poly. 

Jhropet  food  for  an  Able-bodied  labourer,  having  a  wife  and 

Jour  children, per  week;  toitk  the proporttoaqfihe pric4 

[    fff  each  or  dele  of  provision  occatumed  bjf  tsx  or  m^n^pol^ 

Taxfuad 


6  nilkj«  of  bread    • 

Slbs.  «f  baeon,  at Trf.  |>er  lb. 

S  lbs.  oTbtittef,  at  lOrf. 

fibs,  of  cheese,  at  6d, 

Tea 

Sugar  *  .  • 

Beer,  7  qnvrts,  at  Stf .  per  quart 

1  bwjhel  ef  eoals 

S.fti^gota     -  •  - 

§  lb.  of  soap  •  • 

I  lb.  of  candles 


Pricft, 

Monopoly. 

«.     rf.    . 

1.    d. 

r  e 

-        «    6 

1     9 

0  r 

i   t 

-        0     6J 

1    0 

-        0    5 

O    9 

0     tf 

0  r 

.        0    3| 

1   « 

^        0    t 

1   « 

0   oi 

0   ^ 

-        0    0 

0    4 

.    on 

0     4 

0     0 

ir    0  5    5§ 


"  are  rarely  drinkers :"  and  Rajnal  ascribes  the  sobriety  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  nse  of  these  grateful  beverages,  which  product 
all  the  good,  without  the  eril  consequences,  of  more  powerful 
•timulants* 

2ir 
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MS  ATnumx, 

So  that,  of  everj  17#.  expended  by  a  working  mall' 
io  provisionBy  5s.  S^d.^  or  nearly  one-third  part,  i^ 
occasioned  by  taxatkm  and  monopoly.  If  we  lea^ft 
out  the  i^^ricnltural  taxes,  and  the  100  per  cent,  ad- 
dition to  the  price  of  tea,  occasioned  by  the  mono* 
poly  of  the  East  India  Company,  we  shall  find  that 
the  government  duties  on  tea,  sugM',  mak,  and  soap-, 
amonnt  to  I6d.,  or  -^  part  of  the  poor  man's  weekly 
expenditure.  This,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
No.  1,  is  nearly  treble  the  amount  of  tax  paid  in 
1762.  Such  a  representation  points  out  an  obvious 
mode  by  which  government  may  effectually  miproTe 
th^  condition  of  the  workine  classes,  namely,  by  a 
leviuon  of  the  corn-laws,  by  throwing  Open  the 
China  trade,  and  by  repealing  the  duties  which  en<* 
hance  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

7aUe«ofPncM.— To  jod^  of  tlie  relatiTe  condition  ot  the 
beople  at  different  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  have  statements  of 
Doth  wages  and  the  prices  of  articles  of  ordinary  consomption. 
The  fellowing  authentie  table,  Iherefore,  of  contract  prices  and 
wages  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  is  very  raloiible. 
But  even  a  public  document  like  this  does  not  afbrd  complete 
infi>rmation,  unless  it  could  also  inform  us  of  the  quali^  of  tha 
articles.  The  coats  of  the  pensioners  are  contracted  for  now 
at  about  the  same  price  (22«,)  as  they  were  nearly  100  year* 
since,  but  the  quality  of  the  blue  doth  used  is  Tory  inferior  tO' 
the  ancient  pattern.  In  1729,  idioes  were  contracted  £»  at 
4s.  per  pair ;  stoddngs  U.  9d. ;  bats  1«.  9d.  each ;  a  suit  of 
elotnes  fU.  lit.,  a  complete  suit  of  bedding  SI.  5s, ;  in  1828  the 
contract  prices  of  these  articles  were  respectively  4f. S<i«,  U,9id,, 
9s.f  XL  18«.  ld„  22. 6s.  9d.  The  st^idiness  in  the  wagM  of 
domestic  artificers  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked. 
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IV. — CONTRACT   PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS  AND  WAGIT 
AT  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL,* 


Year. 


Flesh 
per 


Butter 
per  lb. 


Beer 

per 
barrel 


Coals 
per 
<dial. 
droll. 


Carpen- 
ters per 
day. 


Brick- 

layers 

per 

day. 


Masons 
per  day. 


Plumb- 

era  per 

day^ 


172Q 
1730 
1735 
1740 
1745 
1750 

1765 

1760 
1765 
1770 
1775 

1780 
1785 
1790 
1795 
1800 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
181! 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
I8I6 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1890 
1821 
1822 
1829 
1824 
1825 
i  1826 
I8J7 
I  18S8 


s.    d, 

25  8 

25  8 
16  11 

0 
22  2 

26  6 

27  9 
31  6 

27  8 

28  6 
6 
6 

37  6 

36  10 

42  10 

64  4 


78 

S5 

74 

68 

51 

51 

57 

64 

70 

58  10 

39  5 

42 

42 

59 

57 

55 

50 


a, 

4 

6 
3 
6 

a 

5 

6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
11 
11 
11 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
15 
15 
14 
14 
9 
8 
II 
11 
9 
8 

7 
7 
-8 
10 
9 
8 
8 


6  10 

7  1 


7 

8 

8 
10 
20 
J7 
16 
15 
16 
17 
17  10 

16  a 

20  9 

21  10 

17  3 
15  4 

IS  8 
20  7 
19  11 

15  8 

18  10 
12  10 

11  6 

12  S 

14  10 

16  6 

17  » 

15  8 
It  1 


d. 

5 
6 
0 

0 
0 

7 
7 

32  8 
32  4 

29  1 

30  11 

87  a 


2  10 
4  6 

4  6 
6  0 

5  0 
B  4 
B  8 
5  6 
B  6 
B  6 
B  6 
B  6 
B  2 
B  9 

B  a 
s  a 
s  a 

B  8 

•  1 

•  0 
B  0 
B  0 
ft  9 
B  9 

•  8 


4  10 

4 


s,  d. 

2  6 
2  6 
2  8 
2  8 
2  8 
2  8 
2  8 
2  8 
2  8 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
B  0 


4  10 
4  10 
4  10 
4  10 
4  10 
4  10 


B 

B 

6 

S 

B 

B 

6 

6 

B 

B 

5 

5 

5 

B  3 

B  3 

B  a 

6  1 

5  0 
B  0 

6  0 
B  6 
B  6 
B  6 


s,  d, 

a  • 

8  0 
3  0 
2  6 

9  6 
2  6 

2  6 

3  0 
3  0 
3  0 
3  0 

3  a 

3  S 
3  3 
3  a 
6 
6 

6 
6 
3 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

6 
6 
6 
9 


*  In  this  and  some  of  the  following  Tables,  ahstrtcted  fromPafu. 
liaraentarj  Pa^rs,  to  sare  room,  fractioius  hare  been  omitted; 
it  causes  a  trifling  disagreement  in  the  totals.  For  more  copioiia 
details  on  prices,  see  that  article  in  Mr.  M'Cnlloch't  Commircud 
Dictionary, 
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■'*      '    ■" 

QncBxraoMv. 

f  Number  of  FaaHSeBt 

•Persons. 

18^1. 

250,0dp 
72^,956 
110,0£k) 
160,000 

2o6,oao 

340,000 

150,000 
310,239 
319,300 

80,000 

tcia^ooo 
ias,8dft 

2,941,383 

1831. 

1^31^ 

t  -  Agricuitural  oocupiears  - 

8.  Agricultural  labourers  - 

5.  Mining  laboarers      -     - 
4*,  Millersr  bakers,  butcbers 

6.  .Adtificei%  boildeiB,  &c. 
6*  Manmfaoturers     .    •    - 
-r.  Tailors,  shoemakers,  hat- 
ters    ------ 

8*.  Shopkeepers    -    -    •    - 

9.  Seamen  and  soldiers  -    - 
10.  Clerical,  legal,  and  medi- 
cinal classes       -    -    - 

11»  Disabled  pttupars     -     - 
12.  Proprietors  &  nwHiftento 

Totals    -    - 

^50,000 

800^000 
'  120,000 

180,000 
'230.000 

400.000 

180,000 
350,000 

^7r,oir 

90;0«) 
llOOOO 
316,4&7 

3,303,504 

1.500,000 

4,800,000 

600,006 

900.000 

650.^)00 

1^400,000 

1^080,000 
2,100,000 
831,0d(r  • 

llOiOO© 
1,116«398 

16,537,398 

VII. OCCUPATIONS  IN-  SCCfTLANU. 


Number 

OIStAICT. 

of  Famines  in 
Agriculture. 

1821,  chiefly  ei 

Trade, 
MatiotkciarM 

or 
Handicrafts. 

mployed  in 
All  others. 

Agricultaml  distriet   - 
Manufacturing  ditto 

fetal  FamiUes     - 

67329 

25,915 
37,555 

51.036 

126,301 

12,927 

4tt.8dQ 
67471 
16,976. 

130,699 

190,««4 

126,997 
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rnX.— 4KCREA8E  PKR  CEKT.  OF  POPULATIOK. 


nroukMB* 

1801 

to 
1811. 

1811 

to 

1821. 

1821 

to 
1831^ 

1700 

to 
1831, 

Agrictiltaral  countiei    *    - 
Manufacturing  counties     • 
Metropolitan  counties  «• 

Total(^/^e?-    •'    •'    ' 
(.Scotland  -    *    - 

Great  Britain  •    - 

n 

15| 
18* 

Id 

«2i 
15| 

84 

«95 
147 

14| 

13 
13 

iri 

15 

16 
1« 
13 

154 

117 

87 

l*i 

17{ 

151 

144 

The  four  preceding  tables,  with  some  alterations 
of  arrangement,  have  been  derived  from  Mr.  Mar-- 
shall's  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  most  extraordinary  fact  disclosed  by  these  ta- 
bles, and  which  has  been  before  aUuded  to  (p.  258)^ 
is  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  manufacturing 
population  of  England ;  having,  since  1700,  increased 
295  per  cent.,  and  in  the  decennary  period,  from 
1 82 1  to  1 83 1 ,  22-i  per  cent.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  agricultural  counties,  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  towns,  tiie  number  of  people  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts not  having  increased  in  an  equal  ratio.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  Scotland.  But  surely 
Mr.  Marshall  must  be  in  error  (part  ii.  p.  132)  in 
intimating,  **  that  the  rural  population  of  England, 
as  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  Scotland,  appears, 
not  materially,  t/*  a^  all,  to  have  increased  since 
1700."  This  is  irreconcilable  with  his  Analysis  of 
Occupations^  inserted  above,  whence  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  families  of  agricultural  labourers,  had 
increased  from  728,956,  in  1821,  to  800,000,  in 
1831. 
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.    x.*—rorvijvrioir  or  t«i£jai»i 
At  the  ead  of  Eliaabeth's  reign  .the  popiiUitioii  of 
IrelaDd  was  estimated  at  nU  more  than  700,000, 
and  before  thevebelUon  in  1641,  at  lylSB^OO.*    In. 
170f       -        -    at  1,»0,008  I  1767       -        -    at  «,544>«7'6 
1718        .         .         t.lfi^.OiS     177r        .         -         «,690,56^ 
17*5       -         -        t,317,374    1785        -      ..-        a,84d,9^ 
1754        -        -        «,37«,6a4 1  17911        •        -^       4,0O8;W6 

These  returns  wereall  vague,  some  beinf  founded 
on  the  data  of  private  inidividuajs,  oUiers  on  the 
hearth^raoaej  collect6rs*  returns.  In  1806,  Newen- 
ham  e5ttimated  the  popubttion  at  5,39^,456,  and  an 
incomplete  census  of  1812  giyes  it  at  5,937,356. 
The  nnost  correct  censuses  of  the  Irish  population 
and  houses  are  as  follows : 


s 


1^ 


03>  •«  ^  >c 


s 


9s; 


<o  »•  r!  K 


O^  0*5  T^  OO 


h 


I 


t*  *c  o  cS 

•I  CO  CO  rH 


oveo  r4  i» 


«t^  C^  qj  T^ 


•  Martiii's  Inhnd  «  it  Wmt,  1$,  md  Ougy  (»  Jk,  p.  S». 


s|ii 
MM 


-3 


CUeO   O 
O    Ctf    o 

S3  ^--5 

C  so  c       "* 

2  «I2 

««-  « -g  o 
CO  2      -o 

^   ^  fl   o  .tS 
€   €>*"«,    <» 
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XI.—BAPnSMS/BtJRIALS,  AND  MARRIAGES. 
TiUe  of  tlje  AiuauaLProportlon  pf  Bftptisma,  Burials,  uid  Marriag«i,jto  the 
,  CBfnlafioa  cff  Sngiani^  cUeabKtad  npoD  an  KTcnce  wf  th»  ^»1»  o' 
web  Bftptisms,  Boriala.  vulManriecea^ia  the  Flye  Yemi^etedlH&^e 
•  sevend  Bnumeratlons  at  IBOI,  181 1, 1821, 18S1. 


I 

ir»«-iMd.  1 

188C— MIAlJ 

ifti*-mo*  1 

i»6H.iflid.  1 

;3 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

i 

■ 

1 

1 

.    . 

1 

t 

-1 

i 

t 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 

n 

s 

m 

» 

s 

& 

« 

S 

& 

_ 

.di 

Bedford  .      . 

35 

60 

118 

84 

61 

181 

,3S 

66 

124 

37 

57 

U9 

«e9k&  ... 

as 

n 

U8 

33 

53 

144 

33 

65 

140 

33 

58 

149 

Bucks     .     . 

37 

60 

129 

33 

51 

129 

35 

85 

139 

86 

55 

144 

Cambri^gt    . 

38 

46 

118 

31 

44 

ISO 

31 

ft« 

117 

98 

4fi 

IS4 

Chester    .    . 
ComwHll  .    . 

39 

61 

130 

39 

51 

192 

35 

62 

127 

43 

57 

Itf 

33 

88 

120 

32 

62 

142 

33 

70 

146 

34 

65 

QwnberiaBd. 

38 

68 

146 

86 

63 

182 

84 

66 

168 

36 

86 

im 

Derby  .    .    . 

33 

62 

138 

34 

61 

139 

36 

6l 

U& 

36 

56 

134 

Bevon  .    .    . 

36 

49 

loe 

38 

62 

113 

84 

60 

132 

35 

60 

134 

Dorset.    .    . 

41 

63 

142 

35 

56 

139 

36 

64 

144 

35. 

68. 

1B8 

Dtirbam    .    . 

38 

42 

116 

84 

50 

133 

34 

54 

134 

35 

64 

148 

Issex  .    .    . 

Sfi 

44 

125 

34 

4^ 

18& 

86 

60 

Mft 

87 

14 

164 

Gtoucester    . 
Hereford  .    . 

37 

55 

127 

36 

66 

120 

36 

62 

111 

35 

62 

U6 

40 

65 

183 

36 

61 

144 

36 

60 

171 

'37 

56 

149 

Hertford   .    . 

38 

64 

I6l 

34 

58 

168 

36 

58 

171 

36 

59 

m 

Huntingdon  . 

33 

46 

104 

35 

60 

134 

35 

63 

12; 

36 

47 

131 

««it     .    .    . 

90 

41 

116 

29 

38 

115 

81 

51 

180 

34 

49 

141 

Lancaster 
feicester  .    . 

34 
36 

47 
49 

114 
130 

31 
38 

61 
59 

116 

134 

37 
38 

55 
59 

U6 
127 

38 

38 

57 
56 

M7 
127 

lincoU     .    . 

82 

49 

"7 

81 

60 

126 

81 

60 

184 

81 

51 

1B6 

Middlesex     . 

30 

37 

95 

40 

46 

94 

41 

61 

lOI 

40 

46 

108 

SO 

78 

169 

60 

70 

145 

68 

72 

151 

59 

89 

131 

SMftdk     .    . 

38 

47 

126 

81 

60 

184 

32 

69^ 

190- 

38 

54 

142 

Northampton 

42 

50 

130 

88 

55 

132 

37 

67 

129 

37 

53 

136 

Itorthum-      \ 
.  beriand      / 

47 

57 

138 

43 

55 

141 

41 

65 

149 

40 

63 

141 

Kottinrham  . 

32 

51 

116 

33 

53 

119 

33 

55 

124 

31 

61 

120 

OxfM     .    . 

35 

68 

I8» 

84 

66 

141 

33 

57 

148 

38 

62 

ISO 

Rutbuid    .    . 

33 

50 

131 

34 

65 

16L 

35 

62 

142 

84 

53 

188 

Salop    .    .    . 

34 

54 

142 

88 

60 

142 

36 

55 

148 

35 

54 

140 

Somessct  .    . 
Southampton 

80 
34 

65 
46 

189 
104 

36 
30 

66 

46 

188 
102 

|35 
32 

61 

61 

140 

128 

36 
35 

6» 

56 

147 
131 

dteflbid    .    . 

84 

49 

124 

81 

68 

118 

38 

62 

183 

32 

61 

125 

Suffolk.    .    . 

84 

66 

129 

33 

66 

132 

34 

66 

184 

37 

60 

187 

Surrey .    .    . 

37 

48 

131 

37 

46 

129 

39 

51 

139 

38 

50 

129 

Sussex.    .    . 

31 

66 

126 

29 

63^ 

129 

33 

<9 

142 

38 

58 

UO 

Warwick  .    . 

3& 

62 

116 

36 

45 

ll» 

a6 

48 

118 

36 

60 

U9 

Westmorland 

35 

50 

142 

32 

85 

187 

33 

52 

149 

33 

57 

152 

Worcester     . 

41 

ao 

142 

36 

58 

188 

36 

64 

184 

36 

57 

146 

81 

46 

137 

32 

52 

U9 

34 

53 

140 

,31 

52 

127 

Torit,  fast    \ 
Riding       / 

39 

65 

129 

30 

49 

108 

34 

55 

122 

35 

50 

116 

York,  North  \ 
Riding       / 

36 

68 

142 

31 

61 

184 

35 

61 

147 

35 

56 

146 

York,  West  \ 
Riding       / 

84 

49 

124 

S3 

64 

123 

36 

61 

124 

88 

67 

1S6 

Total    .    -. 

IT 

48 

128 

84 

61 

182 

36 

67 

127 

87 

54 

2   9 
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The  preceding  Table,  calculated  by  Mr.  Rickmaiiy 
may  be  easily  made  intelligible  by  an  example :  as* 
In  the  case  of  Bedford,  m  which  it  appears  that 
there  was  one  burial  in  each  fifty  of  tbe  populatioit  , 
in  1800  (63,393,  p.  548);  one  ba|>tism  in  each  thirty- 
fiTe,  and  one  marriage  in  each  113,  of  the  popula- 
tion. So  of  the  proportion  of  bapUsms,  burials, 
and  marriages,  to  oie  population  in  the  five  years 
ending  1810,  1820^  and  1830. 

From  the  bottom  line  of  the  table  it  appears  the 
number  of  burials^  in  the  whole  of  England,  has 
decreased  from  one  in  forty-eight  of  the  population 
in  1800,  to  one  iix  fifty-four  of  the  population  in 
1830.  This  diminished  rate  of  mortality  accounts 
for  the  increase  of  population,  notwithstanding  the 
contemporary  diminution  in  the  number  of  births 
from  one  in  thirty-six  in  1800,  to  one  in  thirty-seven 
in  1830,  and  of  marriages  from  one  in  123  to  129. 

These /ac^5  testify  in  the  most  conclusive  manner 
to  the  increasing  intelligence  and  improving  con«» 
dition  of  the  people  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  ne:ct  Table  will  show  a  remarkable  change  ta 
the  nature  of  the  disorders  producing  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  in  the  metropolis  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  About  thirty  years  ago  one-third  more 
children  died  of  convulsions  than  at  present.  Small** 
pox  destroyed  half  as  many  again,  and  teething  one-* 
third  more,  than  they  do  now.  Hooping-cough, 
asthma,  cancer  and  apoplexy,  have  increased,  but 
leprosy,  scurvy,  cholic  and  rickets,  have  nearly  or 
entirely  disappeared.  The  decrease  in  fevers,  the 
stationary  number  of  suicides,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  those  dying  of  age  and  natural  decay, 
corroborate  our  preceding  observation  of  the  improv-» 
ing  state  of  society. 
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XII.— MORTAUTT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

DsATBf,  »nd  the  Causes  of  them,  witbin  the  BUls  of  Mortalitf  for 

Four  recnlv  Periods,  from  1770  to  1890. 


CAU8S8  OF  DSATH. 

177a. 

1790. 

1810. 

1880. 

AbortioimuidStSU-Boni  .       . 

719 

806 

574 

951 

AliBcess        .       .       •       •    . 

17 
1000 

42 
1582 

91 
2242 

AffeandDebUitf      ,      .       . 

ISM 

A^e     ...... 

8 

3 

6 

SO 

Apoplexy  and  Sudden  DesQi   . 

3S8 

192 

284 

404 

Asthma 

437 

all 

674 

1158 

9 

13 

1 

BUe        .       ,       ,       •       «    . 

■ 

4 
86 

» 

Bleedinf    »      «       ,       •       . 
Bloody  Flux  .       ,       .       .    . 

*i 

*7 

1 

1 

, , 

Bnrsten  and  Roptore  (now     \ 
caUed  Hernia)  .       .       .    / 

11 

13 

22 

28 

Cancer       •       ,       .       , 

44 

83 

77 

104 

Canker  

4 

2 

1 

•» 

CMckenFox     ♦       ,       .       . 

9 

2 

•• 

Childbirth 

S70 

150 

183 

281 

ChoUc,  Gripes.  Twisting  of  the  \ 
Guts   ...../ 

09 

6 

6 

•  • 

Cdd 

8 

8 

16 

•  • 

Consumption        .... 
Convulsions       .       .      ••       . 

4594 
6144 

4852 
4003 

8427 
3860 

4704 
2362 

Cough  and  Hooping-Coogh .    . 

218 

891 

449 

552 

Cramp  (see  Head)     . 

,. 

•  • 

8 

Croup    •       •       •       •       •    . 

97 

126 

Diabetes 

4 

'l 

1 

8 

Dianrhoea   (see   Vomiting  and 

Looseness) 

Dropsy       .       .       . 

839 

767 

771 

919 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain  (see  Head) 

,, 

243 

723 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 
EpUepsy. 

••    . 

•• 

7 

120 

EvU  (see  Scrofula)    . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

EruptiTe  Diseases        .       .    . 

,, 

•• 

,, 

-22 

Erysipdas  (s^  St.  Anthony's  \ 
Fire)  ....,/ 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

42 

Fatigue 

1 

•« 

Fever  of  all  kinds        .       .    . 

3SS4 

2185 

1139 

996 

Fistula 

8 

6 

5 

Flux 

IS 

4 

10 

10 

Ftench  Disease  (see  Venereal) 

i^ 

S7 

29 

Gout 

63 

83 

80 

46 

Gravel,  Strangury,  and  Stone  \ 
(see  Stone)         ,       .       .    / 

24 

41 

16 

Grief 

5 

4 

5 

2 

Headadie 

2 

^, 

1 

Head  Mould- shot.  Horseshoe^ 

Head,  and  Waterin  the  Head  • 

89 

48 

1 

(see  Dropsy  on  the  Brain) 

Hemorrhage  (see  Bleeding). 
Heart,  Disease  of,        ... 

,, 

,, 

•  . 

79 

Hooping  Cough  (see  Cough) 
Hydrophobia  (see  Bit  by  Mad 

Itoposthume     •       .       ,       . 
Inflammation       .... 

70 

2 
142 

2 

676 

•• 
2196 

inoculation       .... 

1 

•• 

228 

Insanity  (see  Lunatic)  .      .    . 

^, 

,, 

Itch 

,, 

,^ 

Jaundice 

162 

88- 

81 

42 

Jaw.Locked      .... 

2 

12 
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CAvauB  99  nwAtim. 

W70^ 

17fiO. 

1810. 

1880r 

Ii««rQroim                        «   • 

1 
7 

* 

8 

9 

81 

•  • 

lit 

Laiiatl9  (u*  Innmitr)      . 

88    ' 

62 

m 

.^ 

MS 

'  111 

loai 

479. 

HiscaitiflLM        «... 

6   ' 
18Z 

'  1 

8 
,     181 

0alsr  ...... 

06 

80 

99 

I* 

Earalyttc  (sec  Pgtey)    .        ♦    . 

,, 

'     ,  .* 

181 

Pleurisf 

18    ' 

■  7 

98 

98- 

Qninsr  (•■•  Croup} 

6 

•    r 

'     0 

•« 

Rash 

1  ' 

'  9 

^ 

.•' 

RAeumptism         .... 

7 

r 

6 

61 

Rickets 

4 

2 

,, 

»• 

Rising  of  ttieLi|:hte     .        .    . 
fiTcrofulA  (pee  Eiril) 

2 

V 

»•- 

Sidurvy 

4 

•      8" 

'     4 

,, 

SkMUSox     .       ... 

1086 

1017 

1198 

flar 

Sores  and  Ulcers 

la 

7 

9 

•• 

SoreTirost       .... 

9f 

8 

0 

ar 

St.  AnitioAy's  Hre  (see  Xiy.  \ 
tipelas)       .       .       .       .    / 

8   ^ 

2 

- 

Spurns 

,^ 

22 

05 

StiU-Bom  (see  AbOEtlon)     .    . 

,, 

'       ,  ^ 

,, 

flSl 

Stoppage  In  the  Stomach  . 

21 

7 

U 

at 

Stone '  . 

•• 

It 

99^ 

Stricture    .       .              .       . 

Suddeidy  (see  Apoplexy)     .    . 

^ 

•• 

•  • 

Surfeit 

9 

9 

^^ 

•  • 

SMreUing 

2 

•  • 

1 

., 

Veeth 

298 

410 

488 

486 

Thrush  ...... 

08 

46 

65 

180^ 

Tumour 

14. 

Vommng  and  Looseness  (8ee\ 
DiarihoBii)  .        .        .        .    / 

7 

•• 

1 

4a 

Ysnereid  <8ee  Frenoh  Diseass) 

^ 

., 

,, 

2 

Worms 

6 

8 

9 

1% 

CASVAITUBS. 

Bit  by  Mad  Dogs  (see  Hydro-  \ 
phobia)       .       .       .       .    / 

I 

"  •• 

••• 

•* 

Burned      ..... 

10 

Iff 

47 

01 

Choked  .       .        .       .       ^    . 

2 
lU) 

2 
194. 

9r 

Drowned 

182 

Drinking  ts  excfss              .    . 

3 

6 

7 

4 

SJcecuted 

80 

14 

0 

8 

Fbund  Dead  ..... 

5    " 

6 

9a 

14 

Fractured  or  Bruised 

9 

6 

L 

Frightod  ,     .       .       . 

,, 

-9 

a 

P**oz€n 

,, 

,» 

,^ 

1 

Killed  >y  Accidents  not  enu-  \ 
merated  .       .       .       .       / 

78 

04 

79 

^ 

liUed  by  Fighting        .       .    . 

•  • 

^^  ' 

I 

Murdeied 

8 

8 

4 

s 

Overlaid 

1 

4 

1 
9 

•  ■ 
4. 

Poisoned 

Btmover       .       *       .       »    . 

• 

••■ 

a 

Walded 

s 

8 

a 

& 

Smothved 

•  1 

1 

Starved      .       ♦       .       .       . 

i 

4 

'i 

a- 

^d?  .  '♦*.".': 

8    ' 
82 

■  9 
81 

8  , 

S8 

4 

aa 
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tSm^^TAMR  OF  CmtlSTEMmOS  Ain>  DBAISS 

within  file  Bills  of  Mortality,  *>r  row  VerlMH  «t  ftiMrvalMf 
Tvf 6uty  YUU'B)  WlUluW McvnnM tot i862» 


1770. 

1790. 

1310. 

1830. 

I832I 

CBMSTiaB*. 

f 

Mal^  .       »    ^  . 

8,761 

fij66 

10,188 

13.229 

13.6041 

Females  . 

8.348  • 

fl»214 

9.742 

18.444 

18,470* 

BVR»9. 

Mato  .       .       .       . 

11.SI0 

«.192 

10,411 

11.110 

1<,28« 

AhhAbs  -< 

11.2W 

£,846  . 

9,482 

10.5S5 

14,32(1 

SiBD. 

Under  2  years  of  agel  . 

7,990 

5,877 

5,853 

6,116 

5,443 

Between   sands 

2.127 

1,948 

2,490 

1,837 

2,678 

10  ..    «   .    . 

920 

748 

-    8»0 

871 

1,2701 

10  ..  20 

875 

640 

695 

818 

t,113 

?0  ..  30   .  ,  . 

1,789 

1,277 

1.218 

1.410 

2,21 5| 

80  ,.40       '  . 

2,178 

1,783 

1,788 

i:S 

2,749 

iO  .,  60   .     . 

1,785 

2,l»l« 

3,086j 

60  ..66 

1,603 

4.548 

1,6a 

2.081 

9.041) 

60  ..  70  .    . 

1,468 

-1,233    1 

1,587 

2,055 

2,949 

ro  ..   80         . 

1.026 

818 

1.262 

1,788 

2,194 

80  ..  90    .    . 

397 

376 

*T9 

815 

848 

90  .•!•» 

66 

-      51  - 

70 

119 

105 

Age  Of  101     .       ... 

..    . 

•  • 

<•• 

S 

102  .        •        . 

1 

•  • 

1 

.. 

103       . 

1 

.. 

., 

I 

IW  .      .     ,. 

•  • 

1 

,, 

.. 

.    108      •        .  '  . 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

In  1 83 1  the  btrials  were'25,337 ,  being  an  increase 
iof  3692  over  thi  preceding  year.  In  1832  the  bu- 
xisds  were  28,600,  being  an  incrisase  of  only  326$, 
So  that  the  incrc(aseof  mortality  was  less  in  the  latter 
tthan  the  formet  year;  yet  hi  1832  there  died  of 
cbdera  3200,  in  1831  only  48. 

In  Paris  the  chokra  was  muidi  more  destructive; 
Itte  deaths  there  in  1832  were  45,675,  the  births 
26,364 ;  of  the  former,  19,000,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
HAioie  number^  wtS'OoeMloiied  by  tkie  cholera.  The 
^nrondissemeiits,  in  which  the  mortality  was  g;retteit, 
^re  tibe  most  finhttlthy  qaaiterti  of  Pans,  w^ere  the 
-stitets  M«  narroiir,  and  tho  houses  very  lofty. 
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ArrBKDix. 


XIV. MORTALITY  IK  MANUFACTURING  TOWNS, 

Skowingin  even  10,000  penom  bupkd,  tkejaraportion  djfing 
wader  80  ana  40  yean  of  age.'^Farl.  Rep»  on  Factories 
JUgmiadon  BiU^  8eu.  1832. 


Deaths 

Deaths 

Lived  to 

under 

under 

40  years 

SO  years 

nr* 

i^r\i\ 

old. 

upwards. 

In  Rutland,  a  healthy  county 

3756 

5031 

4969 

Essex,  a  marsh  county     * 

4279 

5805 

4105 

The  Metropdis       - 
Chester,  old  and  cbsely 

4580 

6111 

3889 

buflt,  but  not  manufac- 

Norwi<*,   old  and  close- 

4538 

6066 

3934 

ly  built,  manufaeturing. 

but  hw  or  no  factoiies 

496t 

6049 

3951 

Carlisle,  1779-1787  -    - 

5319 

6335 

3674 

Carlisle,  1818-1830; 

partly  manufacturing,  6c 

partly  spinning    - 

5668 

69f7 

3071 

Bradford  (York),  worsted 

spinning      -        -         - 

5896 

7061 

2939    : 

Macclesfield,  silk  spinning 

and  weaving 

5889 

7300 

2700    I 

Wigan,    cotton -spinning. 

and  manufacturing 

5911 

7117 

2883 

Preston,  ditto  ditto     -    . 

6083 

7462 

2538 

Bury,  ditto  ditto      * 

6017 

7319 

2681 

Stockport,  ditto  ditto 

6005 

7367 

2633 

Bolton,  ditto  ditto   • 

6113 

7459 

2541 

Leeds,  manufacturing,  and 

woollen,  flax,  and  silk- 

spinning     -        *        *. 

6^3 

7441 

2559 

Holbeach,  ilaz-qpinning   « 

6133 

7337 

2663 

So  that  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  per* 
tons  die  in  the  metropolis  under  twenty  than  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire* 
At  Norwich^  where  the  domestic  manufacture  prer 
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vails,  fewer  die  under  forty  than  at  Leeds,  Holbeachf 
Bolton,  and  Preston)  where  the  factory  system  pre* 
vails)  under  twenty.  It  shows  that  in  factory  townd 
the  duration  of  lii^  is  greatly  abridged ;  still  it  ap* 
pears  from  the  next  table,  that  this  greater  destruc- 
tion of  life  does  not  arise  altogether  from  working  in 
factories,  as  the  bulk  of  deaths  in  Leeds  and  Holbeach 
are  under  the  age  of  five  years,  before  children  can  be 
employed  in  factories.  Une  cause  assigned  (ilfonM^ 
Repository y  No.  75)  of  the  greater  mortality  of  chil* 
dren  is  the  deteriorating  effect  which  factories  have 
on  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  more  influential  causes, 
I  apprehend,  are  the  premature  weaning,  insufficient 
nourishment,  and  neglect  of  inputs,  where  the  mother 
and  elder  branches  of  families  are  at  work  in  facto-* 
ries.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  mortality 
of  infants  under  five  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt—* 
indeed,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  every  sanatory 
principle — that  the  existing  mode  of  overworking 
children  above  that  age  shortens  life.  The  compa* 
rative  salubrity  of  Norwich  must  arise  from  other 
causes  than  her  domestic  manufacture*;  the  un- 
cleanliness  and  noxious  smells  arising  from  home 
employments  must  be  unfavourable  to  health.* 

*  The  influence  of  farourable  circumstances  in  prolonging  life 
liag  been  established  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  found,  Uiat  of  152,000 
persons  of  the  **  comfortable  middle  classes,"  registered  in  the 
assurance  office  of  which  he  is  actuary,  during  20  years,  ooly  1930 
bad  died  at  the  end  of  that  period ;  262  deaths  were  cauMd  by 
natural  decay  and  old  age ;  246  by  apoplexy ;  153  by  oonsmnp* 
tion;  I46by  ^eralferer;  137  by  dropsy;  116  by  palsy;  and 
the  rest  by  rarioua  diseases.  The  ages  of  the  perseps  who  died 
wereasfbllows: 

Persons        7  £rom  10  to  20 


S7 

to 

SO 

166 

30 

40 

299 

40 

50 

458 

50 

60 

536 

60 

70 

^44 

70 

80 

^t 

SO  andapwaide. 
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XVI.-PBOOBESS  OF  FOOIUBATBS* 

A  Statement  of  the  Sams  expended  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  in  each  ^ 
of  iBngland,  and  the  total  expenditure  in  Wales  ftom  1750,  to  the  year  endinc 
SStli  of  March,  1833  j  also  the  total  Parish  Assessment  and  Annual  ATeragv 
Frice  of  Wheat  in  each  year. 
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XVII.— POOBRATSS  ON  LAND,  HOUSES*  FACTORIES*  Ac 

Monies  Icritd  tot  Poor's  Bate  auA  Co«b^  Rate  in  MSO^  abawioc 
lbs  proportioD  levied  on  Land,  on  DwelUns-housea,  on  lliBa  nn^i 
Pkctories,  and  on  Maoerial  Profits  and  Incidentals }  also  the  |  -^  — 
of  Unendowed  Schools,  and  Members  of  Friendly  Societies. 
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XVIII.— 

•POOR-RATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  MARCH  1832. 

COUNTIES. 

T^al 
sums 
leried. 

Payments 
for  other 
purposes 
than  the 
Poor. 

Sums 

expended 

for  the 

Poor. 

Total 
Bumsl 
expend- 
ed. 

fill 

If 

j| 

KNGLA«U>» 
Bedford       .    . 
Berks       .    .    . 

Buckingham    . 
Camhridge  .    . 
Cheeter        .    . 
ConMraH     -.    » 
Cnmbeiland     . 
Derby      .    .    . 
Derei     .    .    ! 
Doreet     .    .    . 
Durham  .    .    . 
Bm«k.     .    .    . 
Glooceiter  •    . 
Hereford      .    . 
Mertfotd    '-,    . 
Huntingdon      . 
Kent        .    .    « 
Lancaster     .    . 
Leicester     .    . 
Unoola    .    .    . 
Middleeex    .    . 
Afownottth   .    . 
Norfolk    .    .    . 
Northampton   . 
Northomberl.  . 
Nottingham      . 
Oxford     .    ,    . 
Rutland  .    .    , 
Salop       .     .    . 
Soukerset      .    . 
Southampton   . 
Stafford   .    .    . 
Suflblk     .    .    . 
Surtey     ,    .    . 
Sussex     .    .    . 
Warwick      .    . 
Weetmorlaad   . 
WUfs  .... 
WovceMer   .    . 
York.-   .    .    . 

Total  of  England 

';92  74l 
144,297 
173,393 

1120,376 
151.640 
120,898 
58,708 
110,810 
356,386 
110,082 
192.954 
338,320 
200,379 
72,587 
113,744 
59,141 
425,578 
4U,29« 
135,^49 
232,981 
038,345 

;:»388 

.302,132 
170,614 
»4,745 
109,021 
158,318 
12,921 
I08,95:t 
2W.482 
205,109 
170^827 
811,023 
304yl83 
327,801 

.299,504 
39,238 
232,839 
119,514 

:508.I78 

13,525 
20^09 
27,697 
16,147 
43,230 
10,5t5 
:  9,262 
30,038 
35/123 
15,198 
15,454 
40,758 
37,098 

9,737 
17,286 

7,899 
73,049 
120,397 
20,393 
5I.9tO 
293,533 
10,135 
39,815 
22,432 
17,4716 
27,099 
20,990 

3,736 
19340 
29,088 
33,828 
45,905 
33,915 
90,301 
44,023 
42,175 

4,307 
30,015 
22,2fl0 
185,549 

77,236 

131,317 

144,587 

103,022 

105,138 

191,029 

47,845 

81,403 

835,290 

02,089 

80,086 

377,003 

172,561 

03,468 

06,044 

41,150 

304,361 

391,372 

116,340 

177,070 

088,160 

38,079 

818,412 

154,120 

78,087 

74^*70 

136,084 

9,063 

89,162 

191.087 

330-065 

133,071 

379,489 

383,984 

384,080 

108,413 

36,154 

190,088 

87,953 

473.788 

90,762 
141,926 
172,286 
120,069 
148,369 
118,144 

srAo» 

113.043 

350,028 
107,788 
101,541 
324,421 
.      209,660 

73,205 
113,330 

48,060 
437,401 
421,770 
186,634 
229,587 
081,694 

38,214 
358,227 
170,552 

95,563 
101,468 
I57,fi74 

12,789 
199,008 
229.775 
304,513 
1794>36 
313,405 
373.646 
328,790 
319/>88 

39^491 
220,793 
109,344 
000,839 

5 
5 
5 
3 

4 
3 

3 
5 

3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
6 
6 
2 
5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
8 
^  7 

'  3 

7 
8 

4 

4 
10 

5 

1 

3 

9 
33 
48 
14 

37 
00 
56 
81 
25 
80 
35 
44 
38 
12 
10 
43 

101 
57 

110 
14 
16 
58 
55 
48 
30 
42 
30 
43 
Tl 
42 
60 
44 
12 
31 
37 
59 
24 
43 

343 

40 
47 
02 
50 

119 
41 

t80 
73 

.99 
48 
08 
82 
85 
55 
38 
19 

180 

352 
40 

113 
53 
28 

104 
67 
53 
65 
50 
13 
79 

116 
77 
97 

117 
39 
87 
53 
32 
60 
09 

363 

3134 

8,255,315 

1,585,520 

6J3I,131 

8,316,631 

3 

— 

2S34 

WALES 

Brecon     . 

Gartfigan 

Carmarthen 

Caraanron 

Denfcigli  . 

PUnt 

GlaiMrgan 

Mndlgbmery 
Pembroke 
Radnor    . 

31,494 
33,888 
3»,I58 
42.993 
24,553 
45,94« 
90,530 
52,977 
I7,i0» 
4?.7OT 
29,667 
17.016 

367,604 

3,430 
3,605 

4,978 
9,726 
3,989 
7,784 
5.999 
9,449 
3,167 

7,m 

4,464 
3,262 

17,041 
19,731 
19,157 
35,283 
30,793 
36,960 
31,931 
49^999 

livior 

Sr,39!> 
35,088 
14,055 

31,078 
38,397 
39,335 
43,009 
33,882 
44,745 
9IMW 
59,344 

ir,3ai 

44,033 
39,553 
17,317 

0 
6 
0 
5 

0 
5 
11 
3 
-   T 
3 
4 

3 

19 
12 

3 
27 
10 
14 
19 
21 

4 
13 
14 

5 

15 
10 
14 

9 
89 
85 
29 
41 
10 
31 
19 

3 

Total  of  Wales 

00,972 

305,837 

366,809 

0 

— 

157 

311 

Total  of  Eni 
and  Walei 

l1 

8,022,920 

1>M0,492 

17,030,908 

8,083,401 

^ 

- 

2391 

8345 

2o2 
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JCIX.— SAYINGS'  BANKS,  FRIENDLY  AND  CIIARITABLR 
SOCIETIES, 


Bedfordshire 

W 

m 

II 

nil 

II 

l|!| 

HI 

i,ro& 

38 

89 

17  < 

£00,001 

^1,0401 

OO 

Berkshire    . 

r,i38 

07 

40 

1491 

960,080 

3,100  1 

34 

BacUnghmsh. 
Canhridgetb. 

1.857 

90 

14 

81 

00,011 

544<f 

30 

ijan 

40 

99 

30i 

00,700 

8,870  < 

87 

Cheshire     . 

rjMT 

1104 

9 

44< 

321,840 

10,0411 

89 

Cornwall 

5fiU 

03 

M 

551 

249,874 

005< 

08 

Comberland 

4,010 

88 

91 

98< 

131^13 

r  — < 

98 

Derbyshire 

5;iis 

183 

91 

953  <f 

230,182 

:       d 

87 

Deronshfa^ 

f8,5«4 

878 

ISO 

7011 

985,0tt 

h       d 

•  88 

Dorsetshire 

«,«« 

58 

85 

9701 

250,370 

]        d 

42 

Dnrfaaa      • 

4^78 

54 

99 

944  <l 

158,208 

h        d 

B9 

Essex    .  . 

8,1^ 

103 

00 

104< 

801,545 

i        i 

34 

Gloucester  • 

1S,M0 

185 

77 

OKI 

508,524 

14        d 

80 

Hanpshfare 

7^ 

104 

59 

350< 

318,510 

1          i 

30 

Herefordshire 

ajwt 

14 

15 

53  <2 

180,718 

<        d 

88 

Hertfordshire 

8,177 

80 

00 

109  <l 

108720 

i       d 

45 

Himtiogdonab 

747 

30 

95 

10  < 

26,304 

i 

31 

Kent   .       • 

10,885 

171 

100 

918  < 

500^10 

U        d 

31 

Lancashire. 

M,147 

874 

150 

1948  < 

005,144 

04          1 

38 

3,306 

58 

97 

93  <f 

100,001 

]         i 

88 

Lincolnshire 

7,017 

74 

40 

511 

220,030 

i 

80 

London  (City) 

10,393 

18 

3 

1151  < 

455,408 

t         i 

S3 

Middlesex 

47,500 

108 

100 

20001 

1,300,480 

48         i 

29 

1,23» 

88 

10 

141 

38,870 

1       d 

.  27 

Norfolk 

6,108 

00 

18 

155  1 

106,554 

fl     i 

31 

Northmptnsh. 

4,845 

44 

84 

50i 

177,577 

9         i 

84 

Northnmbrfaid 

6,987 

00 

10 

iSi 

307,778 

6         d 

42 

7,725 

890 

15 

975  < 

242,752 

%^od 

20 

Oxfordshire 

5,401 

40 

36 

200  i 

157,000 

itOd 

20 

Shropshire 

0,334 

111 

90 

50< 

301,964 

5,030  d 

38 

W,14l 

170 

70 

400< 

503,414 

\OJS»d 

42 

7,387 

178 

53 

105  < 

264,173 

3,0031 

82 

SuiTolk 

5,371 

114 

37 

161  i 

190,567 

1,513  <l 

82 

Sarrey     • 

13,389 

70 

38 

43li 

393,511 

1.170  i 

90 

Sussex 

8A00 

51 

43 

451 

270,703 

3,0151 

31 

Warwickshire 

0,200 

50 

55 

«95l 

184,580 

18,8011 

88 

074 

3 

0 

34< 

24,041 

oe3< 

35 

WUtshire    . 

0,012 

70 

45 

158<l 

200,070 

0459  <f 

37 

Worcestersh. 

0,003 

74 

45 

109  < 

200,007 

8,030  1 

87 

Yorkshire  • 

80,101 

800 

00 

0001 

1,120,054 

1,570  <l 

35 

807318  4117    1 

1787 

08051 

18,080,855 

01,084 

84 
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The  preceding  nmnber  of  Depooitort  are  ttrat  dMdtA :  - 


No. 

Increase  or 

Decrease  since 

1830. 

Arerage 

Amount  of 

each. 

Under  £20  each     •       • 
— —     50.       .       ,       . 

100      ..       . 

liJO.       .       .       . 

—    300      .       .       . 

Above   300  each        .       ; 

Charitable  Societies  .       3 

I87«770 
103,031 
48,343 
17,314 
7.037 
4,337 
4,117 
1,787 

7,083  i] 
8^03  < 
308  <l 
SOOi 
f  488.1 
091  li 
111<I 
434d 

£7 
30 
08 
1133 
188 
847 
103 
71 

Up  to  Nov.  2l8t,  I83I4  tlie  returns  stood  thus : 

Depositors.  Total  Inrestmcnt.  Arerage* 

£nghnd    •        •        374,169  £12,916,028  £S9 

Wales        •        .          10,374                     349,794  31 

Jrehnd      «.       ,.       37,898                 1,045,825  26 


XX. — POOR-LAWS. 

Jfumber  of  Cases  decided  by  the  Jadges  6n  the  Poor-laws  «p  to 
Not.  1832.— Poi-Z.  Pap,  No.  20,  Sets.  1832. 

Relatiiig  to  the  Appointment  of  Oyerseers      •    •    .    •      79 

Poor's-Rate 257 

Overseers'  Accounts,  &c.  •  •  •  ...  100 
Rating  Parishes  in  aid  ..••••  .  23 
Maintenance  of  Relations  .••.••  37 
Relief  and  Ordering  of  the  Poor  •    •    •    .      25 

Bastards 138 

Apprentices.     •     •    •     ..•••«.  124 

As  to  Settlement  by  Birth .      37 

Parentage     « 58 

Marriage       ••••.••..      47 

Renting  a  Tenement   .    •    •    •    •  135 

Serving  an  Office •      29 

Hiring  and  Service     .     .     •    •    •  254 

Apprenticeship        134 

Estate 92 

Persons  Irremovable  until  Chargeable 19 

Certificates ••.•••.      69 

Removal  of  the  Poor      . 156 

On  Appeal  to  Sessions  .    •    .    .^ 139 

Statutes  in  Force       •    .    •    • 118 
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XXL^PROGRBSS  OF  CRIME. 
SUtemenl  W  ^^  NwibMr  oi  Pwrmm  ebarged  with  Ctimisal  OiTences 
committed  for  Trial  erery  fifth  year  from  1805,  and  the  Proportioa. 
"   tfthBCo«nBtttaUinl4S»,totheP4»p«datftM«feaehGMMi«3ri»4i»l« 
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sn 


Aa  attentive  considcraiioii  of  the  table  (Nck  Siy,' 
vill  vemoTe  the  chief  difiSculties  connected  with  the 
progress  of  orirae  in  Eagland*  It  will  be  found  by 
eomparmg  its  results  with  the  facts  developed  ia 
some  of  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  increase  of 
erimiaality  is  unconnected  with  the  increase  of 
paaperism  and  education ;  and  that  it  arises  fron 
^  rapid  increase  in  the  wealth  and  popnlmtimi  of 
the  metropolis  and  naanufactaring  districts, 

By  comparing  the  proportion  ci  crime  to  popular 
tioa  in  the  manu^teturing  and  agricultural  countiet^ 
k  wiU  be  seen  that  the  ejecest  of  delinquency  is  ia 
&e  former^  ieis  is  at  once  e/ident  from  the  subjoined 
cof&^MHTtsoa : 


Manufmeiuriug  C^uMiet, 

Lancaster   •  •        .501 

'York      .         .  .     :     892 

'Warwiclc    .  .         .478 

-Staffot4          .  •    .    5818 

Nottinghao^  •.       •    656 

Chester          •  ,     .    ^85 

'  Monmouth .  .        •    893 


Avei^e  ■ 


.    665 


Agricukurml  CouMtm* 

Devon        , 

.  iota 

Essex     . 

,     .     465. 

Bedford      . 

.     95* 

Suffolk  . 

.    «    654 

Berks 

.  rs» 

NorthumberUnd 

.   .  troi 

Kent  .        . 

.    64S 

Hampshire     . 

^/* 

WihsUrt   .        « 

«  «9ir 

.  1 1^ 

Average    * 

.     .     960, 

, 

^?__?^_« 

In  the  seven  manufacturing  counties,  one  criminal 
ifi  665  of  the,  population ;  in  nine  agricultural 
counties  only  one  criminal  to  960  of  the  populatioBb 
The  increase  of  crime  in  a  faster  ratio  than  the 
jpopulation  may  then  be  ascribed,  as  one  of  its  chief 
causes,  to  the  altered  relations  of  national  industry 
in  the  growing  ascendancy  of  manufacturing  over 
agricultural  employments. 

The  increase  of  the  metropolis  is  another  circum- 
^ance  to  which  the  increase  of  ciime  may  be  traced, 
Tliere  is  greater  delinquency  in  London  than  in  a|if 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.     Ia  1832  the  proportion 
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of  committals  to  the  popalation  of  Uie  metropolis, 
was  one  to  394  ;*  which  it  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  preceding  table,  is  a  greater  pcoportioa  to  the 
population,  Uian  in  any  county,  either  agricultural 
or  manufacturing. 

Ought  it  then  to  be  inferred  that  the  stfuulard  of 
morals  has  been  depreciated  by  the  increase  of  the 
uetnmolis,  and  transition  in  national  industry? 
Certamly  not;  and  for  this  conclusive  reason,  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  female  delmquency.f 
By  reference  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  number  of  female  offenders  has  iucresuied  in 
$,  much  less  ratio  than  the  male  offenders.  Now  had 
there  been  a  growing  depravity  in  the  communky, 
it  must  have  been  shared  in  by  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men,  and  the  existence  of  it  would  have  been 
demonstrated  by  a  corresponding  augmentation  in 
the  number  of  female  committals.  The  reason  that 
crimes  have  increased  among  the  men  is,  that  pro- 
perty and  transactions  connected  with'property  have 
increased.  In  agricultural  counties  there  is  less 
crime,  because  there  is  less  wealth,  and  fewer  com- 
mercial transfers,  trusts,  and  exchanges.  There  is 
also  less  fluctuation  and  vicissitude  in  the  condition 
of  individuals.  The  same  observations  apply  to 
inhabitants  in  London. 

In  Wales  the  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  popu- 
lation is  only  one  m  2348.  In  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Pampas,  I  dare  say  it  is  still  less  ; 
and  on  the  open  sea  a  minimum.  In  respect  of  crimes 
against  property  it  is  said,t  that "  ignorant, degraded, 
uncommercial,  and  impoverished  Spain,  is  three 

•  Pari  Pap$rt,  No.  135,  Session  1833. 

i*  This  peculiarity  in  criminal  commitments  I  pointed  out  on 
*  former  occasion,  in  a  TreatUe  on  ths  Ptdice  and  Crimes  of  th^ 
MHropolit,  p.  346.  ^ 

I  Inquiry  into  ths  StaU  rf  the  Manufaeturing  PopuUOim,  p.  S0« 
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imes  less  vicioas  than  France,  and  seven  rimes  lesi 
vicious  than  England."  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious 
enough.  In  Spain,  crimes  if  committed  at  all  must 
be  crimes  against  the  person  (and  there  they  preda* 
minate)  jaoi  against  property,  since  there  compara* 
lively  is  none.*  It  is  hard  to  be  a  thief  where  there 
it  nothing  to  steal.  Hence  the  peculiarity  in  her 
criminal  calendar.  But  ought  any  one  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  moral  character  of  Spain  is  superior  to 
that  of  France  or  England  ?  Every  one  acquainted 
Irith  the  three  countries  knows  ihe  contrary.  It 
would  be  just  as  erroneous,  and  for  similar  reasons^ 
to  infer  that  our  national  character  has  depreciated 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  metropolitan  and 
manufacturing  wealth  and  population.  The  truth 
39,  that  both  virtues  and  crimes  increase  with  riches, 
&e  former  I  conceive  in  a  faster  ratio  than  the  latter ; 
unfortunately  we  have  only  statistical  returns  of  the 
evil,  not  the  good  deeds  of  wealthy  and  civilized 
communities. 

Happily  in  this  country,  neither  pauperism,  nor 
wealth,  nor  education,  has  lessened  puolic  happt-- 
ne9s,  but  the  contrary.    This  is  shown  incontestably 

*  In  1826  the  following  was  the  proportion  of  personal  and 
property  crimes,  in  the  dark  and  Ught  countries  of  £urope : 

Countries,  Personal  Crimes,        Property  Crimes^ 

Nedierlands  •         1  in  28,904  «        1  in  7140 

England       •  .             23,395    .          •           799 

France     .  ;        .         17,573  .                1804 

Spain  •        •  •                3804    •          •         5937 

From  a  parliamentaiy  retain  for  Ireland  of  committals  in 
1832  (Pari,  Pap.,  No.  80,  Sess.  1833)  may  be  deduced  the  fol- 
lowing results :  Population,  7,734,365 ;  criminal  committali|» 
13,719 :  proportion  one  committal  to  565  of  the  population^ 
indicating  a  yeiy  dark  state  of  society,  in  a  country  so  low  in 
wealth  imd  commerce  as  Ireland,  and  shows  her  defectire 
moral  and  political  g07emment.  In  Scotland  the  committals  in 
1832  was  one  in  973  of  the  pcpulation. 
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Ky  te  dtmmiihed  rate  of  mortalit]r.  Vst  vs  ibm. 
pfoceed  with  a  Erm  step,  in  our  course,  iocreating 
national  riches  aad  educalkm,  and  holding  fast  Jt9 
0mr  poor4aws. 


XXII.-^-WA0£8  0r  MAVfTFACTUREKS  ANDAETlflCSRlb 

Cott0n  manufaeiurt, — ^The  classes  employed  in 
tills  isanafoctiiret  at  carried  on  is  a  ctrole  of  thutf 
miles  diameter  round  Manchestw,  are  mostly  paii 
by  tiie  pme^  wturking  about  twelve  houm  in  thie 
twenty-four.  The  wages  are  paid  weekly »  not  ones 
a  fortnight  or  once  a  month,  as  is  the  case  in  ooL^ 
Uertes  and  many  other  places.  The  fbUowtng  is  s 
statement  of  H^  nnmber  and  average  wages  of  thtt 
workpeople  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Birley,  Hornby^ 
and  Kirky  made  out  in  Jannary,  1832 : 


Spiimcn. 

Wearers. 

WuBiBer 

s.     d. 

s.      4. 

^■iplopHC  J 

-     550     6 

15     If 

379 

.     11     3J       - 

9    74 

563 

-      5  10        . 

5  4 

.        6S4      '' 

Men    • 

Women 
Children 

The  transition  from  hand  to  power-loom  weaving 
has  caused  much  distress  in  Lancashire.  This  vicis- 
situde affects  the  whole  of  the  Salford  and  Black-* 
burn  hundreds,  which  comprise  three-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  county,  and  is  partially  felt  in  the 
other  hundreds.*  As  frequently  happens  in  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery,  the  proportion  between  adult 
and  infant  labour  has  been  altered ;  the  number  of 
hand^looms  in  employment  has  diminished  to  l^s 
than  one-third;  while  an  additional  number  nf 
women*  and  children  of  both  sexes,  from  fHteen  1» 

•  The  increasing  extent  to  wliicli  women  are  eraplo}'ed  in  ^W> 
manufacturing  towns  may  tend  to  alter  their  relative  pesitioiil^ 
civil  society.  A  strike  for  wages  is  sometimes  organtved  W 
female  operatives,  lliis  jear  {Ludi  Mercury,  May4)  the  eonP 
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fferenteea  yexrt  of  age,  find  emi^oymeiit  m  ^tf 
powCT-locmi  factories^  The  country  places  mL§k0 
Biore  ^aa  Uie  manafaeturiiig  towns,  wbere  ihiBf 
fi^oos  deiaftnds  for  labour  eaable  many  wavers  Uf 
ehoose  other  occmpaltons ;  and  the  power-looms,  by 
giving  einplo3rnient  to  their  duMren,  alleviate  tto 
evils  they  have  occasioaed.  The  country  weaveni^ 
bftving  no  such  resources,  their  earnings  are  more 
reduced,  I^us,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bumleyii 
an  average  hand -loom  weaver  cannot  earn  above 
4s.  6d,  a  week,  aithoMgh  a  Manchester  or  Preston 
weaver  can  earn  6s,  or  75.  weekly. 

At)Out  one-fitei  of  the  workpeoj^  in  the  cotton 
anmufacture  are  men,  one-diird  women,  and  the  re^ 
nainder  childfen.  In  thirty-six  mills  at  Stockpor^^ 
11,444  persons  are  ^nploved  wbose  wages  amount 
to  6689/.  weekly ;  of  these  S20  are  betwixt  nia€i 
and  ten  years  of  age,  384  betwixt  ten  and  ele?eQ| 
710  betwixt  ete^n  Mid  twelve,  2923  betwixt  twelfs 
and  eighteen,  and  7101  upwards  of  eighteen  years 
ef  age. 

Woollen  manufacture, — ^The  wooflen  tnannfi^ 
terers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  amount  to«bo«f 
20,000,  working  twelve  hours  per  day,  six  days  per 
week,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
1st,  Weavers  earning  weekly  about  14*. ; 
2d,  Spinners  and  slubbers,  2l5. ; 
3d,  Dressers,  21 5.* 

Women  may  gain  about  6$,  per  week ;  chiMrev 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  3^.  to  6s, ;  from 

fetters  in  l9ie  neighbonThood  of  Scboles  and  HigMown,  ehieffl^ 
women,  h«td  ft  meeting,  ta  tbe  number  of  1500,  at  Peep  Cnmk, 
at  which  it  was  deteraiined  not  to  set  any  more  eards  at  Um 
than  a  halfpenny  a  thousand.  Alarmists  may  yiew  these  iiidi<4 
cations  of  female  independence  as  more  menacing  to  established 
instttntions  than  the  •*  education  of  the  lower  orders." 

•  Parliamentary  Report  on  Manufacturers*  Employment,  p^  90, 

8688.1830. 
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twelve  to  tixteen  years,  Ss*  to  8«.  Forty  years  smceit^ 
the  average  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children,  ia 
tbe  woi^tea  manufacture^  were  from  5s,  to  6«.  each 
per  week ;  they  are  now  from  9^.  to  10««  each  per 
week.*  In  the  former  period,  masons,  carpen-^ 
ters,  &c.,  had  Is.  3d.  and  Is,  6d.  a  day  ;  they  haYO 
now  3«.,  3^.  6d.f  and  45.  a  day. 

Carpet  manufacturers ^  Kidderminster. — ^These^ 
too,  may  be  placed  in  three  general  classes : 
1st  class  earning  30#.  perwedc; 
2d  class  about  23^.  per  week ; 
3d  class  205.  per  week. 

The  American  tariff  has  lessened  the  export  of 
earpets  to  that  country  one^half.  All  the  workmen 
^e  in  a  society  or  trade  union,  giving  a  small  allows 
ance  to  those  out  of  work  drawn  from  those  in  em-i 
ployment.  The  total  reduction  of  wages  in  this 
employment  since  the  peace,  was  estimated  in  1830 
to  amount  to  about  one-third  on  the  wages  paid  id 
J815. 

Hardware  and  Metals, — ^From  accounts  laid  be* 
fore  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ma* 
nufacturers'  Employment,  it  appears  there  are  at 
least  eleven  different  branches  of  manufacture  in 
steel  and  metals  carried  on  in  Sheffield  and  its  vici- 
nity, comprising  manufacturers  of —  1  st,Table-knives ; 
2d,  penknives  and  pocket-knives;  3d, scissors;  4th, 
razors ;  5th,  files ;  6th,  saws ;  7th,  edge-tools ;  8th, 
fenders  and  stove*grates;  9th,  Britannia  metal  goods; 
iOth,  silver  and  silver  plating ;  11th,  cut  nails,  &c. 
Each  of  these  trades  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of 
the  division  of  labour,  there  being,  in  each,  three, 
four,  or  five  different  sets  of  workmen  engaged  in 
the  completion  of  each  article :  as  for  instance,  fbr 
knives — forgers,  grinders,  and  finishers ;  for  files — 
forgers,  grinders,  cutters,  and  hardeners ;  for  saws — 

•  Leeds  Mercury,  March  23, 1833. 
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smiths,  grinders,  handlemakers,  and  finishers.  And 
each  of  these  subdivisions  is  again  divided  into 
best,  second,  and  third  rate  workmen,  earning  rates 
of  wages  varying  as  follows : 

The  best  class  about  .    •    25s,  per  week. 

The  second  class  .     .     .    20f .  

The  third  class      .     .     .16^.  

For  one  of  the  highest  class,  there  are  three  of  the 
second  and  eight  of  the  third.  In  several  of  these 
trades,  boys  earn  proportionally ;  and  women  also 
get  employment  at  fair  wages.  All  these  persons 
generally  work  by  the  piece.  They  comprise  not 
less  than  16,000  persons  in  the  town  of  Sheffield 
alone.  Formerly  two- thirds  of  their  manufactures 
were  used  at  home ;  now  the  foreign  consumption  Lf 
about  one-half  the  whole. 

The  same  details  are  applicable  to  Birmingham^ 
where  the  workmen  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  earning  respectively  about  12*.,  18*.,  and 
24*.  per  week,  working  ten  hours  each  day,  six  days 
per  week,  and  generally  by  the  piece.  Women  and 
children  are  employed  in  many  trades. 

The  wages  of  locksmiths  at  Wolveruamptok 
have  been  greatly  depressed :  in  1830,  though  work- 
ing fourteen  hours  a  day,  they  were  unable  to  earn 
more  than  from  11*.  to  14*.,  being  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  their  former  wages.  The  screwmakers  (about 
1000  in  number)  and  hingemakers  have  laboured 
under  a  similar  depression.  The  wages  of  these 
.workmen  were  steady  during  the  war;  in  1816  a 
great  depression  commenced,  which  continued  in 
1817 ;  from  1818  to  1822,  a  gradual  improvement 
took  place;  in  1823-4-5,  wa^es  advanced  higher 
than  ever;  in  1826  they  again  began  to  descend* 
Before  tlie  peace,  one-third  of  the  locks,  screws^ 
hinges,  and  edge-tools,  were  for  exportation ;  now 
ihey  do  not  exceed  one-sixth :  the  Germans  and 
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Tkmingt  are  beginning  to  compete  widi  nsy  and  die 
>Amei«eftn  tariff  operated  injiurioH^  ob  heavy  goods* 
•The  jmpanaert  (abo«t  500  in  number)  Iwve  not  ex- 
perienced these  reverses;  their  effirniogs  vary  from 
205.  to  dOs.  a  \»eek. 

The  great  depression  in  the  hardware  manufac- 
ture lyili  appear  from  the  subpined  summary  of ' 
prioes. 

A  Stats  MB  NT  of  the  Comparttive  Prices  of  Hardware  Aitldei  in  vicl 
■ear  BimOiifham  for  Four  sereMl  Periods. 


PricMin 

utcaxFTiov. 

1818. 

1824. 

1828. 

1830. 

«.   d. 

d. 

Anvili     .       .        .       . 

is    0 

20* 

\i 

percwt. 

Awls,  polished  Uyerpool  . 

pergroM 

Bed  Screws,  6  inches  long    . 

18     0 

15 

per  gross 

Bolts  for  Doors.  6  inches   . 

perdoze& 

Braces  ftnr  Carpenters,  with\ 
labits / 

per  set 

Bits,  tinned,  for  Bridles     . 

perdoecn 

Battens  for  Coats  . 

Buttons,  small,  for  Waist-      \ 
coats,  Ac        ...     J 

pcrgroM 

Curry  Combe,  six  barred 

0  11 

per  dozen 

Candlesticks,  six  inches,  brass 

2  n 

per  pair 

Commode  Knobs,  brass,  s  inches 

perdoxffi 

Frying-pans 

25     0 

21 

18 

Id  0 

percwt. 

Hinges,  cost  bntts,  1  inch    . 

0  !• 

H 

0    2} 

per  dozen 

Shoe  Hammers,  No.  o 

per  dozen 

Latches  for  Doors,  bright  thumb 

per  dozen 

Locks  for  Doors,  iron  rim,     \ 
6inches       .       .       .       .} 

38     0 

32 

15 

13    6 

per  dozen 

Locks  for  Guns,  single  roller 

10 

each 

Plated  Sttrrups  . 

per  pair 

Saddle  Irons,  and  other  Castings 

22     6 

20 

14 

11     6 

percwt. 

Shovel  and  Tongs,  fire-irons 

1 

per  pair 

Tinned  Table  Spoons 

17    0 

15 

10 

per  gross 

Tiace  Chains .... 

28     0 

25 

19 

10    6 

percwt. 

Vices  for  Blacksmiths,  fcc. 

30    • 

28 

22 

19    0 

percwt. 

Japanned  Tea-Trays,  SO  inches 

3, 

each 

Iron  Wire,  No.  0 

16    0 

13 

per  bundle 

Brass  Wire     .... 

1  10 

1 

per  lb. 

The  exertions  making  by  foreigners  to  improve 

their  manufactures,  piedude  the  hope  of  any  gene- 

'  ral  and  permanent  advance  in  the  scale  of  wages  in 

'  this€<mntTy«     Our  mechaBkal  superiority  ia^dedia- 
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m^.  The  latest  mdiincs  introduced  iato  the  oottcm 
trade  are  of  foreign  invention,  and  even  in  tbe  re« 
KOtest  part  of  the  continent  mdchinery  on  the 
English  fJan  a  iovariahly  OB]^oyed.  In  lieu  of  an 
advance  in  wages,  we  mnst  look  forward  to  a 
xed«icti«[i  in  the  price  of  food  by  the  repeal  of  our 
impolitic  Corn -laws.  Without  cheap  food,  we 
eannot  have  low  wages  ;  still  low  wages  are  indis-- 
peasable  to  successful  competition  in  the  markets 
of  the  continent. 

'  To  show  our  relation  to  the  foreigner  in  this 
fcspect,  I  shall  abridge  from  the  WestminsterRevieto 
(No.  36)  a  short  statement  of  the  Cotton  Trade 
abroad ;  it  will  also  afford  useful  points  of  com* 
pmison  oi'  the  rate  of  wages,  employment  of  chil* 
dren,and  hours  of  working  in  liiis  country  and  on  the 
continent. 

France.— In  1831,  a  population  of  200,000  was 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country. 
The  average  wages  paid  are  5s.  8d.  a  week.  The 
hours  of  labour  are  generally  twelve ;  and  fourteen 
in  Alsace.  Power-looms  have  not  made  much  way 
in  France,  but  in  Alsace  their  number  is  increasing 
fast,  and  they  succeed  well.  In  1830,  France  ex- 
ported cotton  goods  to  the  amount  of  2,192,240/. 
lof  which  1,483,640/.  were  printed  cottons. 

Switzerland. — ^The  population  employed  in  the 
-cotton  manufacture,  is  at  least  28,000,  and  children 
are  admitted  into  the  factories  sit  ten  years  of  age. 
The  hours  of  labour  average  eighty  per  week,  and  are 
often  fourteen  a  day.  The  average  wages  paid  are 
4s.  5d.  No.  40  twist  can  be  produced,  every  thing 
.included,  at  14^d.  per  lb.  when  the  raw  material  costs 
8|d.  In  England,  with  cotton  at  the  same  price,  it 
costs  14d.  As  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  the 
average  wages  in  an  .^iglish  coarse  mill  are  8s.  4d. 
'Tbe^e  twills  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  better  descrij- 
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tion  of  prints,  hare  Baccessfblly  competed  with  the 
Kiriish. 

Prustia  and  the  Bheniah  Provinces. — Here  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  extending,  though  it  has  not 
reached  any  considerahle  extent.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  on  spinning  alone  is  9000. 
They  work  sometimes  twelve,  but  oftener  fifteen  (x 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  Power-looms  have  been  in« 
troduced  into  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Wages  not 
ascertained. 

Saxony, — In  this  country,  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Elberfield,  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
just  commencing.  Children  are  admitted  at  six  or 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are 
twelve  a  day.  The  average  wages  paid,  are  about 
ds.  6d.  a  week.  They  can  compete  successfully 
with  English  yam  as  high  as  No.  50  for  warp,  and 
No.  80  lor  weft. 

Austria. — ^The  cotton  manufacture  is  rapidly  ad*- 
vancing  in  Hungary,  Austria  Proper,  and  the  Tyrol. 
It  is,  however,  of  recent  growth.  Children  enter 
the  mills  at  eight  years  of  age.  In  the  Tyrol,  the 
average  wages  are  ds.  9d.,  and  they  can  produce 
No.  40  twist  at  15^d.  per  lb.  when  the  raw  materisd 
is  8|d. 

India. — Spinning  manufactories  are  only  just 
commencing  their  existence ;  but  the  vicmity  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  excessive  cheapness  of  labour 
afford  great  advantages.  There  is  a  mill  containing 
the  best  machinery,  and  20,000  spindles  lately 
established  about  twelve  miles  from  Calcutta.  They 
work  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  eleven  hours  a 
day  in  winter,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  summer* 
A  spinner  gets  7s.  a  month ;  a  piecer  3s.  to  4s. 

United  States  of  America. — From  a  report  to 
Congress  in  1832,  it  appears  the  quantity  of  cotton 
yarn  produced  was  67,862,662  lbs.    The  number 
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of  mates  employed,  ia,539;  of  females,  38,927; 
total,  57,466.  The  average  wages  of  each  person 
employed  was  14s.  lid.  The  average  for  all  ages 
in  a  cotton  mill  in  England  are  about  10s.  and  when 
many  power-looms  are  employed,  12s. 


XXIU* DIET,  nOJffiSTIC  ECONOMY  AND   MORALS  OF 

THE  MANUFACTURING  POPULATION. 

"The  population,''  says  Dr.  Kay,  ** employed  in 
the  cotton  factories,  rises  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  works  in  the  mills  from  six  till  eight 
o'clock,  and  returns  home  for  half  an  hour  or  forty 
minutes  to  breakfast.  This  meal  generally  consists 
of  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  little  bread.  Oatmeal  por- 
ridge is  sometimes,  but  of  late  rarely  used,  and 
chiefly  by  the  men  ;  but  the  stimulus  of  tea  is  pre- 
ferred, and  especially  by  the  women.  The  tea  is 
almost  always  of  a  bad^  and  sometimes  of  a  delete- 
rious quality  ;  the  infusion  is  weak,  and  little  or  no 
milk  is  added.  The  operatives  return  to  the  mills 
and  workshops  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  an  hour  is 
allowed  for  dinner.  Amongst  those  who  obtain  the 
lower  rates  of  wages,  this  meal  generally  consists 
of  boiled  potatoes.  The  mess  of  potatoes  is  put  into 
one  large  dish ;  melted  lard  and  butter  are  poured 
upon  them,  and  a  few  pieces  pf  fried  fat  bacon  are 
sometimes  mingled  with  them,  and  hxiX,  seldom  a  little 
meat.  Those  who  obtain  better  wages,  or  families 
whose  aggregate  income  is  Idrger,  add  a  greater 
proportion  of  animal  food  to  this  meal,  at  least  three 
times  in  the  week  ;  but  the  quantity  consumed  by 
the  labouring  population  is  not  great.  The  family 
sits  round  the  table,  and  each  rapidly  appri^riates 
bis  portion  on  a  plate,  or  they  all  plunge  their 
spoons  into  the  dish,  and  with  an  animal  eagerness 
2p 
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iatnfjT  the  erftf^tigs  of  their  uppetile.     At«tii0  ek^ 
piration  o(  the  how,  they  tre  aH  e^im  employed  m 
the  workahopt  or  mtRs,  where  they  coatmue  ontil 
ieten  o'cloek,  er  n  later  hour,  when  they  generally 
again  indulge  in  the  use  of  tea,  often  mhigNd  wkh 
tptrits  accompanied  by  a  little  bread.     Oatmeal  or 
potatoes  are  howerer  taken  by  some  a  second  time 
I  In  the  evening.      The    <x>mpiiniti?ely  iiiB«itntioai 
I  qualities  of  these  articles  of  diet  are  most  evident.*  " 
It  is  not  from  actual  distress  many  workpeople 
use  this  unsatiaflictory  and  noxious  diet,  hut  from 
bad  habits  and  management.     A  large  proporttea 
of  them  have  wages  sufficient  to  suppiy  them  with 
solid  and  wholesome  food,  were  they  well  laid  out^ 
instead  of  being  squandered   in  vain  luxuries  or 
enervating  excess.      To  preserve   them  in  healthy 
I  their  diet  ought  to  consist  of  animal  food,  wheatett 
bread,  and  malt  liquor,  and  not  much  liquor  of  other 
I  kinds,  t     From  the  long  hours  of  labour,  and  close 
atmosphere  tn  whic^  they  are  confined,  the  operatiine 
feels  the  necessity  of  some  artificial  stimulus.     Cof*- 
/  fee,  tea,  and  beer  of  good  quality  are  most  suitable 
\  ibr  this  purpose.     Instead  of  relying  on  these  ia 
moderate   quantities,  what  do  the  manufacturing^ 
labourers  do  ?     Many  of  those  receiving  the  highest 
wages  are  hi  tiie  Imbit  of  spending  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  after  working  hours,  especially  on  a  Saturday- 
evening  and  during  t^e  Sunday^  in  besotting  them- 

«  The  Monl  ftnd  PltysiMl  Gondition^f  the  W«dang  Clmm 
employed  in  tlM  C«>(lQn  Maaiifastore  ia  Mmch^ster,  Sod  «di^ 
|ip.93.4u    BjJtmwiPlunipKay.M.D.,  London.  1832, 

t  It  is  rwftwVed  in  one  of  the  parliamentarjr  reports  oil 
ttM90n9,  ih»X<  per9ona  in  coofinemett,  especially  if  it  be  solitary, 
tequire  better  and  more  «id>stantiftl  finre  than  tboM  at  Ubertf . 
^Tlbe  veaaan  aaaiMadia  (ha  d^reaaion  aad  axliaastionpf  spirUa 
eeMjaqsant  ok  ^  waiU  of  aiyects  to  an^aga  the  attention,  aofl 
J2ua  9ipj^ifi9  to  tha  monotoiioua  occupationB  ^f  manufaeturefa 
and  artuana*  '  '  •      *  • 
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«flimiM&  ale  ind  beer  t  tad,  #011  ofteo^ »  with  tfsfk 
more  efifi^ient  fttimoki^  of  gm«  It  is  cugtomaiy  fop. 
Ibeei  in  muiy  of  tlie  towns  to  atop  at  the  gin-shop9«: 
cid^take  a  djram  as  they  go  to  thetr  work  ia  thef 
mtmfkgj.  and  another  as  they  return  at  night ;  and 
where^  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  houses  of  the 
workpeople  lie  in  a  duster  round  the  factory,  it  ist 
aat  uncommon  for  a  wholesale  vender*  of  spirits  ta 
levre  two  gdlona  (the  smallest  quantity  which  can 
be  sold  without  a  licence)  at  one  of  the  houses, 
which  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  to  the  others^^ 
«Dd  payment  is  made  to  the  merchant  through  ther 
original  receiver.  The  quantity  of  gin  drunk  in 
this  way  is  enormous ;  and  diildren^  and  even  girls, 
we  initiated  into  this  fatal  practice  at  a  very  tender 
9ge.  *  Ardent  spirits  are  not  the  only  stimulus  which 
tMs  class  of  people  indulge  in.  Many  of  them  take 
large  quantites  of  opium  in  one  form  or  another ; 
lumetimes  in  pills,  sometimes  as  laudanum,  some-  . 
times  in  what  they  call  an  anodyne  draft,  which  is  a  I 
narcotic  of  the  same  kind.  They  find  this  a  cheaper  i 
stimulus  than  gin»  and  many  of  them  prefer  it. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  improvident 
and  dissolute  class  of  workpeople.  Others  evince 
inore  sense  and  a  better  ecooomy  in  their  modes 
of  life ;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  there  are 
numerous  cksses  whose  rate  of  wages  is  such  that 
with  the  best  management  will  not  procure  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  living.  This  remark  i$ 
,  not  eoniined  to  hand-loom  weavers,  whose  depres* 
eion  has  resulted  from  a  ^well-known  cause.  At 
Oarstang,  labourers*  wages  average  only  28.  a  day  in 
summer,  and  Is.  6d.  in  winter.f    Their  diet  must 

< 

-  »AnIa<|qpyintDth»Stid»oftbsMaanfiirtn^ 
i».p.l1.    BMgw«r,ia91.  ■  r 

*  i  Sxtttets  fyom  tte  RapoctooC  te  Ptatto  Comniasioi^ 
P»371.  .  /    i  '  -•  .  .  -J 
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of  necessity  be  mean  and  deficient  in  qnatttky;  it 
doiisists,  says  Mr.  Henderson,  of  "  milk,  potatoes, 
herrings,  bacon,  and  oat-bread  ;  very  little  wheatett 
bread  is  used."  This  was  the  condition  of  labourers 
in  the  fourteenth  century.*  The  competition  of  the 
Irish  has  acted  roost  unfavourably  on  the  state  of  the 
poorer  classes.  They  have  not  only  lowered  wages, 
but  the  standard  of  living.  In  Manchester,  the 
habitations  of  the  Irish  are  described  as  most  des* 
titute.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  furnished. 
They  contain  one  or  two  chairs,  a  mean  table,  the 
most  scanty  culinary  apparatus,  and  one  or  two  beda 
loathsome  with  filth.  A  whole  family  is  often  accom- 
modated on  a  single  bed,  and  sometimes  a  heap 
of  filthy  straw,  and  a  covering  of  old  sacking,  hidte 
them  in  one  undistinguished  heap  debased  by  vice, 
penury,  and  want  of  economy.     Frequently,  two  or 

*  The  following  extract  contains  lome  curioua  partkulan 
tnd  shows  that  wages  are  still  lower  in  Scotland  than  Lan- 
cashire : — '*  At  Dumfries  hiring  market  on  Wednesday,  healthy 
unmarried  men,  who  understood  their  husiness,  commanded 
readily  61.  for  the  half-year,  with  hoard  and  lodging,  and  in  somtt 
few  cases  the  pounds  were  made  guineas.  Dairy-maids  and 
others  were  hired  at  50s.  and  55s.  according  to  character,  capa- 
bility, and  experience  ;  hut  the  former  was  most  common. 
From  1824  to  1832  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  wages  have  heen 
exceedingly  trifling,  namely — for  day-lahourers,  Is.  4d.  in 
tammer,  and  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is. Id.  in  winter.  In  1829^0,  ihtt 
wages  of  a  cottar  were  25i.;  in  1831,  they  mounted  to  262. ; 
imd  in  1832,  fell  to  25(.  A  honny  lass  may  clothe  herself  in  it 
Bummer  Sunday's  dress,  from  head  to  heel,  for  a  pound  note  f 
Her  winter  work-garh  will  cost  a  little  more,  say  from  258.  ts 
Sds.  and  both  suits,  with  ctre,  will  last  considorably  more  tbaii 
« twelvemonth.  Making  induded,  a  ploughman  may  clothe 
himself  decently  on  Sundays  for  less  than  22.  lOs. ;  his  working 
garb  (mole-skin)  costs  about  16s. ;  and  if  to  these  we  superadd 
a  ploughing-coat  and  stout  shoes  (lOs.  each),  his  whole  bill  to 
<be  draper  and  tailor  will  not  exceed  4i.  6e.  Portiotts  of  bit 
wardrobe  wilMast  more  than  a  twelremcmth,  tad,  allowinjp  €»( 
extras,  his  dothing  expenditure  may  be  kept  withiathe  lumtt 
of  61. — Dun^riei  Courkr,  Aprii  6th,  1833. 
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STATE  OF  If  AHUVACf  9B41IG  POPULATION.     ^^ 

ipm.fsgauUes  are  crowded  into  a  small  house  con- 
taining only  two  rooms,  one  in  which  they  sleep,  in 
j^e  other  eat,  and  often  more  than  one  family  live  in 
a  damp  cellar  containing  one  room,  in  whose  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  from  twelve  to  sixteen  persons 
are  crowded.  To  these  fertile  sources  of  disease  are 
sometimes  added  the  keeping  of  pigs,  and  other 
animals  with  other  nuisances  of  the  most  revoltin^^ 
character.  , 

.  The  state  of  some  of  the  streets  in  Manchester,  as" 
aescribed  by  Dr.  Kay  (p.  36),  for  want  of  drainage^ 
*-space,  and  scavengers,  is  horrible.  They  remind 
one  of  the  traditionary  accounts  of  Edinburgh  for- 
.merly,  and  the  present  state  of  Lisbon.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  in  the  projected  reform  and  establishment 
of  municipal  corporations^  that  they  will  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  become  effective  instruments,  not  only 
of  police,  but  of  the  general  health  and  local  im- 
provement of  towns. 

Besides  dissolute  habits,  bad  diet,  and  local  un- 
cleanliness,  another  source  of  unhealthiness  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  the  severe  and  unre- 
mitting labour  of  workpeople.  The  employment 
of  spinners  and  stretchers  is  among  the  most  labo- 
rious that  exist,  and  is  exceeded  perhaps  by  that 
of  mowing  alone,  and  few  mowers  think  of  continu- 
ing their  labour  for  twelve  hours  without  intermission. 
Add  to  this,  that  these  men  never  rest  for  an  instant 
during  their  hours  of  working,  except  while  their 
mules  are  doffinyy  in  which  process  they  also  assist; 
and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  any  human  being,  however  hardy 
or  robust,  to  sustain  this  exertion,  for  any  length 
,of  time,  without  permanently  injuring  his  consti- 
tution. A  collier  never  works  above  eight,  and  a 
*farm  labourer  seldom  above  ten  hours  a  day ;  and 
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it  y,  therefore,  tehoJly  cmt  tjf  aMpnst  pitip^irtioii^  ttdt 
m  spinner  should  labour  for  twefrc  wouw  reguhoijr^ 
iwid  frequently  for  more.  The  labour  of  the  oflicr 
classes  of  hands  as  carders,  rovers,  piecers,  and 
wavers,  consists  not  so  much  in  their  actual  mantiai 
exertion,  which  is  very  moderate*  as  in  the  constant 
Bttention  which  they  are  required  to  keep  up,  aud 
the  intolerable  fatigue  of  long  standing  witliout  beiur 
permitted  to  Jean  or  sit  down.*  ^ 

h  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  low 
state  of  MORALS  in  factories*  One  who  has  the  best 
opportunities  for  observing,  remarks,  **  that  Ae 
licentiousness  which  prevails  among  the  dense  poptt* 
latlon  of  ipanufaciuring  towns  is  carried  to  a 'degree 
which  is  appall mg  to  contemplate,  which  ba£9es  aH 
statistical  inquiries,  and  which  can  be  learned  only 
from  the  testimony  of  observers.  And  in  addition 
to  overt  acts  of  vice,  there  is  a  coarseness  and  gross^ 
ness  of  feeling,  and  an  habitual  indecency  which  we 
would  fain  hope  and  believe  are  not  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  our  country. "f  T^e  illicit  inter- 
course and  general  licentiousness  of  the  sexes,  result 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
T!hey  are  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  other  classy ; 
they  have  few  or  no  pleasures  beyond  those  arising 
ft-om  sensual  indulgence,  and  have  hardly  any 
motive  for  refraining  from  this  indulgence ;  it  involves 
no  loss  of  character,  for  their  companions  are  as 
reckless  as  themselves ;  it  brings  no  risk  of  losing 
their  employment,  for  their  empk^ers  do  not  take 
cognizance  of  these  matters. 

•  Am  Inquiry  into  tbd  Slate  of  tlie  fifaaufoetaniig  "PcipwUiiom, 

t  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  die  Manufacturing  Population, 
p.  45. 


REMARKS  OK  JIQ0ft*«MkfK  COMMISSIOK. 


I  wa«  «f>pciaed  4»f  the  cbief  £iets  dtfdo«6d  bf  tli^ 
oCMpiaMHgioi^,  while  pottoiiog  de  «ika|Mtef  on  dtt 
l^-Liurs,  aod  piurpasJjr  4elerr^  ft  few  eeiiiaf los  «• 
tbeirleBdeaeytot&,4|)p^f>diiu. 

abuses  are  not  confined  U>  (duuch  and  state,  liat 
that  a  Mfft  of  Qr^n  Bag  or  jB/ocA  £doi  ijaay  be 
$Ued  «(;aiiifit  pa^per^  as  readily  as  agaiaM  o4SM)d«di 
of  higher  deg^e.  WhUe«  howeyer,  we  aeek  to  profit  hf 
the  lahoimof  tiieooouaiasiot^rs,  it  m  importvit  l^ist 
^^  ahould  not  be  hurned  into  hasty  and  exaggjecabeii 
coockii«oua»  which  laight  0K%iiiate  measnrea  as  iiiN 
coosisteBl;  with  fauHianity  as  tepu^aaH  to.  sommI 
policy  and  the  ^n^al  feehog  oi  the  comtiKiaity. 
Several  oonsideratiosks  will  aerve  to  modecate  the 
^ce  of  the  impreasions  arising  from  the  first  peratal 
^  the  ioforwatioB  eommunieated  by  the  itkiecaai 

Ficst,  it  m^ist  be  borne  ia  loiiid,  that  the  number 
of  peraoas  anniaaUy  relieved  out  of  the  poornrate 
amounts  to  1 ,250,000,  averaging  120  to  each  (lartsh; 
tiiat  the  sum  expeaded  in  their  relief  amounts  to 
6«500,000/«,  aYeragiog  5L  eadi ;  and  that,  as  lUm 
iMimber  of  parishes  in  England  amounts  to  nearly 
1 1^000,  there  is  ai,  least  so  many  separate  and  inde-^ 
peodeat  bodies  oocupied  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor-laws. 

Now,  cottsideriog  the  numb^  of  persons  relieved, 
the  magnitude  of  the  fund  dkbursed^and  themulti**^ 
plieity  of  local  jurisdictions,  can  it  be  matter  of  tui?* 
prise  that  a  gveat  many  irr^^larities  have  crept  into 
the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  ?  Had  a  niua«- 
ber  of  barristers  been  selected  to  oollect  evidence  of 
abuses  in  any  other  great  department  of  the  public 
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ienrice,  as»  for  exanple,  the  anny»  nftyy^  cvstoms^ 
excite,  or  cMUtf  of  law,  oua  any  one  doHl»t  that  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  611  one  or  half  a  dozeR 
Tolumes  (perhaps  as  many  as  have  been  filled  with 
the  abases  of  public  charities)  with  instances  of  Be« 
gleet  of  daty,  fraud,  and  mismanagement  ?  but  how 
much  easier  the  task,  when  the  inquiry  extended 
over  such  a  wide-spread  field  as  every  workhouse  and 
parish-board  of  the  kingdom ! 

Secondly,  the  uniform  spirit  and  complexion  of 
the  statements  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  commissioners  was  to  collect  evi« 
dence  oi  defects ^  not. of  excellences,  in  tlie  adminia<» 
tration  of  the  poor-laws:  the  consequence  is,  that 
their  testimony  is  decidedly  ex  parte,  intended  appa« 
rently  to  corroborate  a  **  foregone  conclusion,"  pre-* 
viously  formed,  perhaps,  by  the  originators  of  the 
commission,  of  the  vicious  tendency  of  a  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  relief  of  indigence.  I  was  in 
some  measure  impressed  with  this  oonclusion  in 
looking  over  the  table  of  contents  affixed  to  th^ 
volume  of  Extracts  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Poor-/ai(;5,«**  published  by  authority,"  and  sold  at 
a  very  low  price,  for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  effective 
circulation  ;  my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  past  and 
present  rate  of  wages  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  there  was  no  information  under  the  head 
of  "  Wages,"  though  it  might,  perhaps,  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  existing  pauperism:  there  was, 
however,  copious  details  of  evils  under  the  heads  of 
**  Allowance,"  '*  Bastardy,"  **  Beer-shops,"  "Chari- 
ties," **  Magistrates,"  and  **  Workhouses."  If  this 
representation  of  the  partial  character  of  the  evl* 
dence  be  correct,  it  is  desirable  the  example  set  in 
the  factory  question  should  be  followed ;  we  ought 
to  have  a  counter  inquiry,  so  that  the  public  may 
know^M  sides:  haying  learned  the. mischiefs^  WjS 
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Mfht  to  be  mad^  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of 
tbe  poor-laws,  as  exemplified  m  the  mass  of  misery 
relieved— the  disorders,  theft,  and  mendicity  pre«« 
vented.  Mr.  Henderson's  Report,  from  Lancashire, 
is  an  exception  to  the  rest ;  it  is  judicious  and  im- 
partial ;  ami  he  observes,  that  *^  the  effects  of  the 
poor-laws,  regarded  m  vl  natumai  charity ^  may 
be  seen  to  advantage  at  Manchester."  {Extracts, 
p.  364.)  The  same  observation  will  apply  gene^ 
rally,  I  apprehend,  to  the  large  towns,  where  the 
poor-laws  are  administered  with  more  intelligence 
and  under  greater  responsibilities  than  in  agricul- 
tural districts. 

Thirdly,  an  impression  appears  to  have  gone 
abroad  in  many  parishes,  that  the  object  of  the  visi- 
tations of  the  commissioners  was  to  ascertain  whether 
Hie  discontents  recently  manifested  among  the  la« 
bouring  poor  had  not  arisen  from  ill  treatment ;  and 
accordingly,  in  self-vindication,  the  parish  authori- 
ties exerted  themselves  in  painting  the  vices  and  in- 
gratitude of  paupers,  and  in  showing  that  they  were 
not  only  well,  but,  in  some  instances,  sumptuously 
treated.  Without  some  such  misapprehension,  I 
cannot  account  for  what  appears  rather  exaggerated 
descriptions  at  pp.  216,  '296,  and  393. 

These  observations,  I  trust,  will  not  be  miscon- 
strued. What  I  have  said  in  another  place  on  the 
poor-laws,  will  show  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  their 
maladministration.  It  is,  however,  the  judicature, 
rather  than  the  jurisprudence,  of  the  laws  whiph  is 
defective ;  and  the  chief  source  of  abuse  has  been 
the  incompetence  or  want  of  information  in  tho 
magistracy  and  parish  authorities,  by  whom  they 
have  been  administered.  For  this  defect  the  Report 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Commissioners  will  doubt- 
less prescribe  an  effective  remedy.  Another  evil 
will,  no  doubt,  be  also  met,  arising  out  of  .the  con* 
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liclui^  lafbaclkm  of  Sttiptw,  ^to  ih 
ipoiti^y/'  aad  tlM  ccbcUmkibs  t>f  fMUtml  ( 
iitebpoiiittoadiracUyofptKMttteoiitie:.  Ai 
toryftiKlpop«i«rtoft«lkm  ot  tiikdtffenhjrt^tbei^l^ 
vcveDmd  commnsioners  wmdd  pidbaUytesd  nom 
tlum  mj  otlmr  cxpedioit  to  tbe  tnd  Mn^t  by  th^ 
laaded  interest,  namely^  a  dinunatkui  w  ^  amoaal 
of  tlw  poor  adaessBKHt.  Foitkar,  if  the  Ittdowaepi 
eoold  be  bvoogfat  to  aoqnieoeo  ia  a  rovirion  of  the 
€oii««LAws,  by  wfaicb  floctuatioiis  in  the  price  of 
knadf  deitnictif  e  to  agrienkiiii^  and  raaai^ae^mag 
indaatry,  eoidd  be  averted,  aaotber  kaportaat  dtap 
would  be  made  towards  the  extinction  of  panpecimw 
'  To  mulaled  exampies  of  poor^aar  abaee,  ^l- 
leeted  fron  1 1 ,000  parishes,  aad  1,200,000  caseadf 
ictief  adminiBtered,  it  is  eoasokitQry  to  be  aUe  to 
oppose  tbe  general  facts,  ^al  of  late  3^0011,  lakier  m 
somewhat  better  system,  paaperism  has  deeUaed 
relatively  to  the  iacrease  of  population ;  and  that  the 
elMracter  and  oonditk>Q  of  the  working  people  of 
England  are  aupericMr  to  those  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe. 

The  whole  history  and  theny  of  paaperisnu  as  set 
Jbrth  in  this  pubUcatioa,  nay  be  oonii»ised  in  the 
following  propositions : 

-The  labouring  classes  were  anciently  in  a  state  of 
bcmdage,  and  pauperism  grew  out  of  the  transkioft 
firbm  sla?e  to  ftee  labour. 

The  legislature  long  tried  to  meet  this  eril  by  w« 
hintarp  charity^  but  the  inade<]ptaey  <if  this  fofced 
apon  them  the  necessnty  of  a  eompulaory  assessment 
fer  the  relief  of  indigence. 

The  4dd  of  Elizabeth,  of  1601,  was  not,  as  com*' 
sionly  sapptned^  the  commencem^it  of  the  poor<« 
laws,  but  chiefly  a  consx^idation  oi  the  enactmenta 
sesulting  from  the  experience  of  the  two  preceding 
etttturies. 
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Elizabeth  and  William  IV.  is^  tbat  in  ttia  fonHer 
there  was  abundain^.of  iPOTk,i  but  ^mwilUnj^fts^e  to 
labour ;  in  the  latter,  tkei«  is  ito  nami  o/intbitiittf, 
l^t  ?t  #cawfy  trf^  employment. 
**T1ie  evil  of  an  overstocked  market  of  labour, 
TM<i^  n<W  aiWets  gpjciely^  can  (mly  jj^  p^naanefttly 
ramedied  by  diffusing  among  the  workiag  Mclatses  a 
ft^iHar  knowledge  of  Ae  okcufn^lances  ^lat  in- 
fluence their  condition^     

That  this  knowledge  can  only  be  efficiently  i^f- 
Aamd  by  the  agency  o^f  the  governing  and  wealthier 
tbhuBies  of  society. 

And  that,  lastly,  this  ki^owledge  will  never  be 
djyPPused  by  the,  intervention  of  these  classes,  till 
they  find,  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  a  poor  Mhl 
aesiunent  or  other  circumstance,  lessening  their  own 
enjoyments  and  security,  that  they  have  an  interest 
.i*4flteiogH.  '  ' 

XXV, MAXIMS  OF  CONDUCT. 

Having  in  the  chapter  on  Popular  Education 
(p.  434)  adverted  to  the  utility  of  short  maicmui  and 
traditionary  sayings,  I  shall  here  present  a  speqio^en 
of  the  sort  I  iaean.  They  are  t$^en  fiom  a  little 
work  of  mine,  published  under  the  title  of  Fielding's 
Select  Proverbs  of  ail  Nations*  The  best  recocn* 
mendation  I  can  give  them  is,  that  I  have  tried 
them,  and  witnessed  others  try  them,  and  in  both 
cas^s  can  bear  testimony  to  their  beneficial  result% 
Errors  of  conduct  as  freqnently  arise  from  momen- 
tary forgetfulness  of  good  precepts  as  ignorance  of 
moral  duty;  and  h(^ce  the  advantage  of  having 
constantly  present  to  recollection,  for  the  guidance 
of  our  actions,  these  little  sententious  rules  whj^h 
Ike  experience  of  ages  has  con^Becrated* 
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Id  tMT  pufpoto  tbnn  h.9  nriKftiiMi^  ; 

A  fool  alwajs  comes  short  of  his  reckoning. 

A  wilful  man  should  he  rery  wise. 

Be  m  friend  to  jroarself  end  others  will. 
.  D»  Bot  «ay  von  eiBDOt  be  wocse. 

He  thtt  will  not  he  counselled  cannot  be  helped. 

He  that  would  know  what  shall  be,  must  consider  what  ha& 
b«en. 

He  that  would  lire  in  peace  and  rest,  must  hear,  and  w&0, 
iftd  saj  the  best. 

.   He  that  will  hftre  no  trouble  in  tl^s  world*  most  not  he  hoift 
in  it. 

He  that  is  ill  to  himself  will  be  good  to  nobodj. 

It  is  too  much  for  one  good  man  to  want. 

Lawyers*  gowns  are  lioHBd  with  the  wilfulness  of  their  clisnts* 

No  condition  so  low  but  may  have  hopes ;  none  so  high  but 
may  have  fears. 

The  unreasonable  is  never  durable. 

One  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world,  as  be  lored  bj  no* 
body  in  it. 

One  thief  makes  a  hundred  suffer :  that  is  suspicion. 

Put  your  finger  in  the  fire  and  say  it  was  your  fortune. 

A  sarcasm  on  those  who  ascribe  a  want  of  suq-- 
cess  in  life  to  ill-luck,  in  place  of  their  own  want  of 
forethought,  industry,  and  perseverance ;  which  last 
are  the  qualities  that  mostly  make  men  rich,  pros- 
perous, and  happy. 

Remember  the  reckoning. 

A  motto  to  be  engraven  on  the  bottom  of  porter- 
pots,  punch-bowls,  and  drtnking-glasses. 

Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

Two  things  a  man  should  never  be  angry  at :  vdiat  he  can 
help,  and  what  be  cannot. 

We  are  never  so  happy  or  unfortunate  as  we  think  ourselveau 

"When  you  are  all  agreed  on  the  time,  quoth  the  vicar,  1*11 
make  it  rain. 

Who  looks  not  before  finds  himself  behind. 


RELIGION,  VIRTUE,  AND  LEARNING. 

A  wise  man  may  look  like  a  fool  in  fools*  company. 

Away  goes  the  devil  when  he  finds  the  door  shut  against  him. 

An  irritable  «id  passionate  temper  is  a  downright  drunkard. 
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'  A  nyaii  mlAyiis  V^  etpeet  to  be  at  ease  wiMut  winMu 
luippy  without  virtae.  "  '   .     - 

After  praying  to  God  not  to  lead  you  into  temptatica,  do  not 
throw  yourself  into  it. 

BuTOonery  and  scurrility  are  the  corruption  of  wit,  as  knarerj 
id  of  wisdom. 

Content  is  the  philosopher's  stone,  that  turns  all  it  tcfwikeif 
into  gold. 

Disputations  often  leave  truth  in  the  middle  and  party  at 
lK>th  ends. 

Drunkenness  turns  a  man  out  of  himself,  and  leaves  a  beast 
in  his  room. 

^  Drunkenness  is  a  pair  of  spectacles,  to  see  the  devil  and  all 
his  works. 

Dying  is  as  natural  as  living. 

Eaucation  polishes  good  natures  and  corrects  bad  ones. 

Every  vice  fights  against  nature. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no 
other. 

Faults  of  ignorance  are  excusable  only  where  the  ignorance 
itself  is  so. 

Forget  others'  faults  by  remembering  your  own* 

Hell  is  full  of  good  meanings,  but  heaven  is  full  of  good 
works. 

Honest  men  are  soon  bound,  but  you  can  never  bind  a  knave. 

How  can  you  think  yourself  the  wiser  for  pleasing  fools  ? 

If  every  one  would  mend  one,  all  would  be  mended. 

Knavery  may  serve  a  turn,  but  honesty  is  the  best  at  long  run. 

Many  that  are  wits  in  jest  are  fools  in  earnest. 

Men  s  years  and  their  faults  are  always  more  6ian  Aey  are 
willing  to  own. 

The  credit  that  is  got  by  a  lie  only  lasts  till  the  truth  comes  out« 

Who  pardons  the  bad  injures  the  good. 

You  will  never  repent  of  being  patient  and  sober. 


GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIKS, 

Antiquity  cannot  privilege  an  error,  nor  novel^  prejudice  a 
Inith. 

Beggars  fear  no  rebellion. 
•    Better  a  lean  peace  than  a  fat  victory* 

He  that  buys  ma^stracy  must  sell  justice. 

Jdueh  disorder  brings  with  it  much  order* 

The  more  laws  the  more  offenders. 
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(T>nit  lamg  wmy  bwl»w  oAm^  bat  •aiiMt  baitour  vftAto 

manage  tbem.  ,;  [ 

TiM  in«b  haa  Hunybeada,  bat&o  1»miUi* 

War  is  the  feast  of  death.  t 

V  WjMt  a  graal  deal  of  good  great  men  might  do! 

Wise  and  good  men  framed  the  laws,  but  fQ<^  and  ih^ 
Wiifctd  pnt  tliSa  upon  it. 


-       •     ECONOMY,  MANNERS,  AND  RICHES* 

A  man  without  politeness  has  need  of  great  merit  in  its  place « 

Alike  erery  day  makes  a  clout  on  Sunday. 

According  to  your  puiBe  govern  your  mouth. 

All  is  fine  that  is  fit. 

A  s^ant  is  known  by  his  master^s  absenoe. 

All  IS  soon  ready  in  an  orderly  house. 
,   Anger  and  haste  hinder  j^ood  counsel. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  deyiFs  workshop.  .  ^ 

A  young  man  idle«  an  old  man  needy. 

A  little  neglect  may  breed  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  jear* 
'  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

An  affected  superiority  spoils  company. 
.  A  skilful  mechanic  makes  a  goad  pilgrim. 

A  wicked  book  is  the  worse  because  it  cannot  repent. 

Burn  not  your  house  to  frighten  away  the  mice. 
■  Better  ffiv«  a  shilling,  than  lend  and  lose  half  a  crown« 

Better  have  one  plough  going  than  two  cradles. 
. .  Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

Business  is  the  salt  of  life. 

DanotaU  that  you  can  do;  spend  not  all  that  you  have^ 
believe  not  all  that  you  hear ;  and  tell  not  all  that  you  know. 

Every  oud  should  sweep  before  his  own  door. 

Every  one  thinks  that  he  has  more  than  his  share  of  brainjs. 

Forecast  is  better  than  work  hard. 

Go  not  for  every  pain  to  the  physician,  for  every  quarrel  to 
the  lawyer*  nor  for  every  tbii:s,t  to  the  pot. 

Hkve  not  th6  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

H^  who  would  catch  fish  must  not  mind  getting  wet. 
'   'He  tbikt  lirett  upoii  hope  has  but  a  i^eii^r  dJoA,  V 

He  is  fool  enough  himself  who  will  bray  against  another  aMk 

He  who  says  what  he  likes,  hears  what  hB  dbcs  )l«6  iika^ 

He  is  not  drunk  for  ndChkig  who  pays  htf  jmasn  ftr  his 
reckoning. 

He  haUi  made  good  pMgren  in  a.  kosmsBS  wb*  }im  ibMg^t 
well  of  it  beforehand.  :     :  i.* 
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He  tbat  spares  when  he  is  joung  may  spend  when  he  is  old. 

He  that  stumbles  twice  over  one  stone,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he 
break  his  neck* 

He  that  has  a  great  nose  thinks  every  body  is  speaking  of  it. 

Idle  folks  have  most  laboor. 

Idle  men  are  dead  all  their  lives  long. 

Idleness  is  the  greatest  prodigidsty  in  the  world. 

If  you  will  not  hear* reason  she  wm  surely  rap  your  knuckles. 

Inoustrv  is  fbrtuite's  right  hand. ;  fhig&|i^  her  left. 

If  jeuth  knew  what  i^e  wiMild  crave,  it  would  both  get  Aod 
save. 

If  you  be  not  £U,  be  not  iU-like. 

It  is  a  pity  that  those.who  taught  you  to  taUc,  did  not  alfi* 
<»ach  you  to  hold  your  tongue. 

Let  your  letter  stay  for  the  post,  not  the  post  for  your  lettes. 

liberality  is  not  im  giving  largely,  but  in  giving  wisely.       , 

Many  talk  like  philosophers  and  Uve  like  fools. 

Many  buy  nothug  with  their  money  but  repentance* 

Kot  to  oversee  workman  is  to  leave  them  your  purse  open* 

Nature  sets  eveiy  thing  for  sale  to  labour. 
.    One  diat  is  perfectly  idle  is  perfectly  weary. 

One  barber  shaves  not  so  many  but  another  finds  work. 

Purposing  without  per£6nning  is  mere  fooling. 

Spend  and  be  free,  but  make  uo  waste. 

Setting  down  in  writing  i&  a  lasting  Miemary. 

Take  heed  wiU  nrely  speed. 

The  stone  that  lies  not  in  your  way  need  net  offend  yx>a. 

To  belicfve  a  bwuness  impossible  is  the  way  to  make  it  so. 

We  neiver  kaoir  Ihe  wovth  of  water  tiU  the  well  is  dry. 
-   Bftsbeldra'  wires  and  maids'  children  are  alwi^s  well  taught. 

Before  you  many,  be  mu»  ef  a  ho«se  whwein  to  tarry. 

Man  jr  ]ge*  have  moce  trouble  to  digest  meat  than  to  get  meat. 

Tempera&oe,  empJoyment,  and  a  cheerM  spirit,  are  the  gseat 
^ffMervvni  of  hedtL 

Bitter  piUs  may  have  blessed  effects. 


THE  END. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  Cbronologrical  Digest,  p.  95,  I  omitted  to  mention 
tbat  in  1797  the  first  hint  appears  to  hare  been  griven  for  the 
ettahlishment  of  Savings'  Banks.  The  idea  of  these  institn^' 
tions  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  communication  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  inserted  in  Young's  AnnaU  of  Agri- 
culture ^  setting  forth  a  scheme  for  the  management  ot 
5 supers,  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  what 
Ir.  Bentham  denominated  a  **  frugality  bank."  {Sup,  to 
Bney.  Brit.,  ro\.  ii.  p.  95.) 

The  number  of  one-pound  note»  in  circulation,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  Peel's  Bill,  has  been  understated  at  n.  157.  The 
1/.  notes  in  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  m  1818,  ap- 
pears, from  the  Appendix  to  the  Bank  Report  of  1832,  to 
have  amounted  to  about  7,481,000/.  The  contemporary 
issue  of  1/.  notes  by  country  bankers  has  been  estimated'  at 
7,500,000/.  So  that  tiie  small  note  currency  formed  about 
one  fourth  part  of  the  total  issues  of  bank  paper  by  the 
country  banks  and  Bank  of  England.  This,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  argument ;  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of 
the  small  notes,  as  their  places  were  supplied  by  an  equiva- 
lent issue  of  gold,  their  withdrawal  could  have  had  little 
•tendency  to  contract  the  general  circulation,  and  thereby 
influence  prices  and  mercantile  transactions. 

Page  54,  for  suppressing  read  supplying  ,*  p.  124,  line  19, 
for  sketch  read  stretch ;  p.  253,  line  11,  for  expenshfs  read  e*- 
pansive ;  and  p.  413,  bottom  line  but  one,  for  congerieri  rea4 
congeries. 
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•Abbeys,  value  of,  at  dissolu- 
tion, 38 

Aelaod,  his   project  for  making 

. .  the  poor  provide  for  them- 
selves, 88 

Agriculture,  effects  of  speculation 
on,  210,  progessof,  258550,567 

Almsgiving,  mistake  as  to,  by 
.religious  houses,  40,  De  Foe's 
work  on,  72] 

Allowance,  regulated  by  price  of 
bread,  remarks  on,  89 

America,  U.  S.,  adaptation  of  her 
government  to  the  people,  436, 
right  of  suffrage  in,  442 

^nglo-Saxous,  institutions  of,  2, 
subdivisions  of  society,  6,  num- 
ber of  slaves,  8 

Apostacy,  act  relating  to,  unre- 
pealed, 465 

Apprenticeships,  term  reduced  to 
twenty-one  years,  to  encourage 
marriage,  82,  repeal  of  act  of 
Elizabeth,  100,  injurious  effects 

.    of,  protracted,  201 

Ark  Wright,  Sir  R.,  his  improve- 
ments in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, 83 

Aristocracy,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages ^f,  433 

Anny,  inadequate  pay  of,  195, 
filled  from  the  same  causes  that 
fill  the  gaols,  197 

Artificers  in  1496,  wages  of,  24, 
progress  of  wages  of,  571 

Assize  of  bread,  abolition  of,  101 

Authors,  why  men  become  such, 
192,  causes  of  their  unequal 
success,  193,  fame  as  well  as 
profitjconstitutes  their  reward, 
194 


Bacon  or  Crichton,  examples 
of,  likely  to  be  less  frequent. 
129 

Baptisms,  proportion  of,  553 

Barter  peculiar  to  man,  119,  in- 
convenience of  a  state'  of,  133 1 

Bank  of  England,  stock  of  coin 
kept  on  hand  by,  155 

Bankers,  their  functions  defined, 
150,  utility  of,  169 

Bank  notes,  time  of  wear  of,  157 

Beggars,  laws  against,  31,  li- 
censed, 33,  Dr.  Burn's  sugges- 
tion for  restraining,  82 

Begging,  frauds  of,  in  London,  403 

Bell,  Dr.,  introduces  bis  system 
of  education,  95 

Bellers,  John,  proposes  a  college 
of  industry,  74 

Bentham,  Mr.,  character  of  his 
philosophy,  415,  remarks  of,  on 
rights  of  property,  488 

Bills  of  exchange,  proportion  of, 
to  bank  notes,  157 

Birkbeck,  Dr.,  establishes  Me* 
chanic's  Institution,  107 

Booksellers  seek  profit  only,  not 
authors,  195 

Boston,  U.  S.,  persons  who  gel 
their  living  by  begging  or  fraud 
in,  384 

Bourne,  Mr.,  report  of,  on  poor* 
laws,  101,  beneficial  results  of 
his  suggestions  for  lesseninn^ 
pauperism,  364 

Bread,  made  a  monopoly  by  aris* 
tocratic  cupidity,  49  4 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  exposure  of 

abuses  of  public  charities,  103, 

his  plan  of  popular  education, 

105,  ^retams  obtained  by,  on 

2o 
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education,   111,  defective^  re- 
turns by,  on  education,  524 
Brushmakers,  combination  o4  2SJ 
Building  acts  of  Charles  I^  69 
Burke,    Mr.,    character    of  his 

writings,  418 
Burials,  proportion  of,  553 
Burn,  Dr.,  suggestion  of,  for  su- 
t  -pM^Btendiaf  overseefa^  82 

Capita),  defined,  160,  facilitates 
division  of  Ubour,  ISlt,  tendl 
lo  knrer  prices  to  aU  classes  of 
consumers.  163,  causes  work  to 
be  do«e  better  as  well  as 
cheaper,  t&.,  its  aeoessity  to 
works  of  improvenenli,  164, 
recent  and  s^ange  notioiis  re- 
spoctiog,  165,  utilitir  of  the 
middle  classes,  bankers,  re* 
tailera,  »ercha«t8,  8sc^  169, 
division  oi  profits  of,  with  the 

•  workmen*  1 77,  absurd  distiac* 
tion  between  profits  of,  and  imr 
dus^ry,  182,  reoapitulataom  of 
ckiof  poi»ts  respectifig,  183, 
relative  increase  of,  ia  England 
and  IreUnd,  385 

Carpet  nwiuifacturerB' wages,  572 

Catholictaiis,  radical  vice  of,  42 

(Ekaritable  corporatioa,  fraudu* 
lent  practices  o^  77 

CiMcri^  sckools,  establid^ne&t 
of,  71  ^^ 

fJbarks  II.,  his  edict  on  the  poor 
of  the  Netherlands,  35 

gUvim  IL,  his  question  to  tfae 

^  koyal  Society^  326 

Chemists,  mistake  as  lo  their^Ugh 
I^Fofits,  1«8 

Chil4«  Sht  ^osiafa^  fn-opotes  poor- 
banks^  71 

Children,  rules  for  aursiog  oC,  509 

d^isturnity  bo]^  aboUtioa  of 
slavery,  9  ^ 

Cities  and  bi>ougb%  dectiae  of,  47 

GivHizatioi^  only  a  lenn  ^sr  l&Rvs 
.aad  wannera,  ^4»  peraoftal  se- 

^  cuwty  denved  f non^  i^  Ifttcrty 


of  locomotion,  475,  and  foe« 
dom  of  industry,  i5.,  oonse- 
onence  of  progression  in,  476  , 

Coin,  invention  of,  138,  on  alter- 
ing the  standard  of,  141,  km 
of,  from  abrasion,  143,  reiatiTe 
advantages  of,  and  paper,  146 

Colonization,  plan  of  parliamen* 
lory  conmlttee  on,  109>  pB9r 
gress  of,  anciently,  117 

Cttfiers  ii^iore  tbemsehtB  by4W» 
hiaBtiM,  282,  m  personal  sii^- 
tude  till  lately,  383 

Combiastioii  laws,  repeal  of,  109r 

Coaibiaafcion  of  workucn,.  see 
TrwiTet*  Utimm. 

Cottmercial  cydt  of  ptMpo&ty 
and  adversity,  term  of,  2tl 

Competitioii  beneficial  to  soiielMr, 
486 

Crime,  stsle  of,  49,  €0,  causw  «i 
tbe  »ci«ase  o^  525,  mogms 
of,  566 

Cromplon  ininnits  tbe  ande. joy^ 
.84 

Constitution  defined,  447 

Com.  law,  eAxt  of,  299 

Corn,  price  of,  determined  by 
tk9  legislatwpe,aotti»tetiiii^ 
of  te  soil,  Si§ 

Coi^petratiotta,  faurtfol  immimities 
of,  203,  in  London,  2M,  bene- 
fits to  accrae  from  lelsaa  ef, 
477 

Cottages,  act  egaiast  eredi^SS 

Cotton  manufacture,  wages  in, £70 

Country  geoHensea,  rise  «€,  46    ' 

Credit,  cause  of  meicsatile  ctisis 
of  1824^  158,  its  evik  ■■lug 
lhe9atts,504 


De  I\>e,  Ins  giving  afans  nn  i 

rity»  72 
Deoman,  ^  T,,  Ins  deokvafelnA 

on  fpsedon  of  ^mien,  46» 
Diet,  erils  nf  alow  etondacA  4)t, 

247,   gnent  amportanon  «i^  4o 

innrwii,  546,  i 

towns,  577 
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Iffttm,  rtjite  of,  hi  It^,  23 
^utch  panper  colonies,  225 

fflucntion,  state  of,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  50,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  bill  for,  99,  Lord 
Brougham's  plans  of,  103, 105, 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
UsefulJKnowledge,  108,  returns 
obtained  of  stale  of,  111 

fidocation,  popular,  defined,  494, 
-dhiadrantages  of  a  person  com- 
mencing his  career  without  in- 
struction, 495,  different  kinds 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent classes,  497,  obligation 
of  maintenance  imposed  on 
parents,  498,  choice  of  a  calling 
among  the  working  and  middle 
classes,  499,  course  of  popular 

'  'iB8tmction,502,domesticlmow- 
ledge,  503,  art  of  preserving 
faefdth,  507,  laws  and  moral 
philosophy,  510,  institution  of 
property  and  gotemment,  511, 
national  importance  of  political 
economy,  512,  superstitious 
fears  and  apprehensions,  614, 
instmments  of  popular  educa- 
tion, 516,  obligations  imposed 
on  the  state,  517,  on  the  judges 
and  magistracy,  519,  on  the 
clergy,  t*.,  on  employers  of 
workpeople,  521,  objections  to 
nfltkmal  education  commonly 
arise  from  bad  government,  522, 
defective  returns  obtained  by 
Lord  Brougham  on  education^ 
■524,  moral  infinence  of  popular 
education,  525,  kicreflse  of 
crime,  528, 566,  causes  assigned 
by  parKamentaiy  committees  o^ 
529,  people  improred,  though 
the  criminal  calendar  has  aug- 
mented, 531,  description  of  the 
popular  education  recently  dif- 
fused, 53t,  limits  to  popuflar 
VnowMge,  595,  not  intended 
solely  as  an  instnnneitt  of  «m- 


595 


bition  and  aggrandisement, 
535 

Elizabeth,[poor  law  actiof,54,  state 
of  country  same  now  as  in  hsc 
reign,  62 

Emigration,  grant  of  public  m6- 
ney  for,  106,  report  of  parlia- 
mentary committee  on,  109, 
objections  to,  answered,  339, 
national  remedy  of  overipc^u-* 
lation,  341 

Employment  fund  societies,  na- 
ture of,  explained,  295 

English  constitution,  distinction 
between,  and  laws  and  govern- 
ment,447,  not  formally  planned) 
but  result  of  successive  improve- 
ments, 449,  sources  of  error 
respecting,  450,  changes  in  con- 
stitution of  juries  and  house  of 
commons,  453,  interesting  in- 
quiry to  trace  evolution  of  its 
several  branches,  454,  change, 
effected  by  Magna  Charta,  455, 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688, 457, 
by  the  Reform  acte  of  Wil.lV., 
459,  summary  of  constitutional 
principles  and  guarantees,  460, 
freedom  of  opinion,  464,  li- 
berty of  the  press,  465,  execu- 
tive powers  of,  467,  alterations 
effected  by  the  reform  acts,  468, 
new  position  of  the  aristocracy 
in  consequence,  470,  predica- 
ment in  which  it  has  been 
placed  by  the  Tories,  472,  con- 
sequences of  recent  political 
improvements,  477 

Factory  children,  act  for  re- 
lating of,  98,  principle  of  legis- 
lation on,  99,  atrocities  toward^ 
1 14,  example  of  depth  of  mi- 
sery to  which  working  classes 
may  be  reduced,  258,  popdlar 
error  as  to  effect  of  rate  of 
profit  on  condition  of,  287 

Factories,  on  assessment  of^to 
poor-rate,  593 
2a2 
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Fame,  lore  of,  iU  iofltteiiee  ^on 
conduct,  4t6 

Fann  tervauts,  example  of  prin- 
ciple by  wliicb  wages  are  regu- 
lated, «38 

Fluctuation  in  employments,  252, 
in  rural  industry,  25S,  in  ma- 
nufactures, t^.,  the  commercial 
cycle,  255,  effect  of  foreign  du- 
ties on,  ib.,  changes  of  fashion, 
256,  change  of  place,  ib.,  im- 
provements in  machinery,  257, 
suggestions  for  alleriating  evils 
of,  264,  expedients  of  masters. 
S67,  unions  of  bcushmakers 
and  carpet  weavers,  266 

France,  distressed  state  of  lier  ar- 
tisans in  1830  could  not  be 
helped  by  her  new  government, 
219,  elective  suffrage  in,  442. 
division  of  property,  443,  cot- 
ton trade,  575 

Franklin,  Dr.,  aptitude  of  his 
writings  to  the  state  of  America, 
418 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  remarks 
on  fame,  416 

Freedom  of  opinion,  464 

'French  revolution,  light  it  has 
thrown  on  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, 420,  deductions  to 
be  derived  from  it,  421,  effect 
of,  on  certain  writers,  493 

Friendly  societies,  origin  and  first 
regulation  of,88,  number  in  each 
county,  564 

Germany,  struggles  of,  for  consti- 
tutional governments,  437 

Godwin,  Mr.,not  an  inductive  phi- 
losopher, 414,  considers  mar- 
riage a  monopoly,  493 

Government,  Civil,  defined,  427, 
benefits  resulting  from  its  in- 
stitution, 428,  augments  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  secures  its 
enjoyment,  430,  origin  of,  431 
different  forms  of,  433,  prin.- 
dple  by  which  it  may  be  im- 


proved, 435,  compMativa~'Ml^ 
vantages  of  governments  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States » 
435,  popular  liberty  must  ex- 
tend with  popular  intelligence, 
437,  ought  to  imbody  all  in- 
terests, 438,  limit  to  exercise 
political  power,  ib,  elective  suf- 
frage limit  to,  440,  right  to 
political  power  to  be  deter- 
mined by  utility  not  theory,  441^ 
reasons  for  the  elective  quaU6- 
cation  under  the  Reform  acts, 
443,  the  ballot,  445,  duration 
of  the  representative  body,  446, 
principles  of  the  English  Con* 
stitution,  447,  administration 
of  justice,  test  of  excellence 
of,  449 

Gold  and  silver,]advantages  of,  as 
money,  137 

Greenwich,  classification  of  pau- 
pers in,  405 

Greenwich  Hospital,  prices  and 
wages  at,  547 

Grocers  in  country  places,  profits 
of,  189 

Guilds,  origin  of,  13,  objects  of, 
270 

Gymnastic  exercises,  jitility  of,509 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  protection, 

afforded  by,  461 
Hackney- coachmen,        supposed 

earnings  of,  190 
Hardware,  wages  in,  572,  fall  in 

prices  of,  574 
Hargraves,    Jones,    Invents  the 

spinning  jenny,  83 
Hay,  Mr.,  recommends  the  Dutch 

management  of  paupers,  78 
Henry  VUL,  breach  of  promise 

by,  39 
Holidays  ought  to  be  maintained 

by  workmen  like  ancient  foot- 
paths, 241 
Home  colonisation,  illusive  expe- 

4ient  of,  2^ 
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HOnse  of  Peers,  act  for  aboKshing, 

471 
House  of  Commons,  changes  of 

constitution  of,  ^53 
Husbandry,    rate   of   wages  in, 

from  1495  to  the  present,    570 

Impressment  and  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, effects  of«  in  England  and 
America,  197 

Infant  schools,  first  establishment 
of,  lOO 

Ireland,  an  example  of  a  country 
In  which  population  has  increas- 
tsd  faster  than  capital,  232, 
benefits  that  would  have  re- 
sulted from  introduction  of 
poor-laws  in,  385,  progress  of 
population  of,  552 

Job-work  not  profitable,  190 
Johnson,  Dr. ,  his  remark  on  lux- 
ury, 180 
Jonson,  Ben,  anecdote  of,  247 
Juries,    mistake    as    to  ancient 
functions  of,    451,  protection 
airbrdedby,  462 

Karnes,  Lord,  his  remark  on  poor 
in  England  and  France,  79 

Labour  defined,  115,  progress  of 
different  kinds,  116,  the  only 
source  of  wealth,  118,  Locke 
;  first  developed  the  power  of, 
;  120,  division  of,  122,  it  saves 
lime,  123,  gives  greater  dex- 
terity and  skill,  125,  suggests 
the  contrivance  of  tools,  ib,, 
lessens  cost  of  production,  127, 
advantages  of,  limited  to  me- 
chanical employments,  124, 
division  of  labour  in  mental 
pursuits,  129,  indicates  national 
refinement,  130,  limited  by  ex- 
tent of  the  market,  131,  exam- 
ple of,  in  watch  and  nail  making, 
ib,,  division  of,  by  increase  of 


'  individual  incomes,  227,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  239,  fluctuations^ 
in  demand  for,  252,  national^ 
association  for  protection  of, 

•  277,  advantages  of  high  priee 
of,  400 

Labourers,  statute  regulating 
wages  of,  15,  opinions  of,  under 
Wat  Tyler,  18,  dress,  diet,  and' 
wages  of,  in  1496,  23,  state  of, 
iu  Elizabeth's  reign,  51,  ditto  in 
James  I.,  60,  progress  of  wages 
of,  569,  proper  food  for,  545  - 

Land,  how  appropriated,  304,  see 
Rent 

Landowners,  both  gained  and  lost 
by  the  progress  of  society,  310 

Laws,  object  of,  439,  less  impor- 
tant than  manners  to  social  hap« 
piness,  474 

Legislation,  examples  of  absur- 
dity of,  in  the  14th  century,  16 

Leslie,  Dr.,  proposes  to  charge  the 
poor  on  the  church  lands,  75'  . 

Liberty  of  the  press,  465 

Literature,  unequal  rewards  of^ 
192 

Locke,  his  report  on  the  poor,  71r 
first  developes  power  of  labour^ 
190 

Longevity,  increase  of,  347,  55S  ^. 

Low  prices,  effect  of,  on  masters 
and  workmen,  388 

Luxury  stimulates  and  rewafds 
industry,  178 

McCuUoch,  Mr.,  his  just  ob-^ 
servations  on  reduction  of 
wages,  349 

Machinery  not  lessened,  aggregate' 
employment,  of  society,  357,^ 
may  injure  a  specific  class  of 
workmen,  360,  advantages  ol 
application  of,  stated,  363 

Magistrates  restrained  in  ordering^ 
relief,  75,  duties  of^  in  popu- 
lar education,  519 

Malthug,  Mr.,  his  Essay  on  Popu- 
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mamitrt,  ieferi^of,  iiiUiftl6|h 
,    centuiy,  509,  influence  of,  on 

•oeia^happineit,  479 
Manufactures,    progress  off  13, 
compete  witb  n&ral  mdustry, 
ti^see  Ptpmhtiom 
Ifarriage,  ils  advantages  and  dis- 
advvotagci,  327,  policy  of  far- 
•  ther  le^slatire  restraints  on, 
3Si^    whether   eariy  or  late, 
conduce  most  to  large  Cunilies, 
33S,  examples  of  comitries  in 
which  it  is  restrained,  333,  not 
•0  freonent  as  £»rmeid^,  335, 
:  Bii|^  be  restrained  hf  institu- 
'  lioBB  of   the  nature  of  Ttm* 
.  peiMe  Societies.  334,  sugges- 
tions for  lessening  impovcriab- 
.  ifl|t  consefMenecs  of,  337,  insti* 
tutioo  of,  next  in  importance  to 
.  that  of  private  psopertj^  489, 
jpreserves  women  to  matorifty, 

491,  prefeots  eontests,  ti.  tm- 
,«pitdv*ss  conveniency  of  livinf, 

492,  decrease  in  number  of,  553 
'^tohanios*  bistitottos,  establish^ 

ment  of,  t07 

Maxims  of  Conduct,  587 

MsHopidiB  u  163<^^  alarm  abottfi 

cJttcrease  of,  59,  decrease  of 
mortality  in,  63,  femde  miseai*- 

;  »sgssirt,336,  mendieity  in,403, 
progress  of  population  ol,  551, 
deaths  and  diseases  in,  555 

Mttidietty  or  poor-laws  the  only 

^\  alt<Mniatives,  379,  state  of,  in 

"   London,  403 

lisnial  servants,  their  utitity,  16 1, 

Msrchants  and  importers,  utildty 
.  of,  shewn,  171 

lliddlemen,  evils  from  want  of, 
12,  utility  of,  169,173 

^UkUe  class,  origin  of,  11,  utility 
4d,  as  baidbers,  merchMita,  and 
retailers,  169,  on  a  division  of 
.  f«Q6t  w^  the  labomrer,  177 


conduct,  415 

BfiltM^  Lord,  atatea  prnpntin^: 
wages  form  of  prioes«  3W 

Mlrabeaii  on  raformof  afonaea,  AIM 

Miscarriage*,  pc^ortioa  of;  in 
London,  336 

Monetary  system,  cvila  oi  ■«»- 
sent,  150 

Monopolies,  excesst^e  nvmfaer  #f, 
48 

Monarchy,  advantages  and  diaad'* 
vnntages  of,  433 

Money,  or%in  of,.  133,  obviates 
the  iacoBfienitnmeo  of  baHnr, 
135,  kweafcion  o^  gave  ris*  to 
prices  and  meffchmUis^  138^  4if- 
fenot  materials  used  for,.  197^ 
adoption  ofcoip,X38»&>siisa|i« 
ties  essential  to,  139,  advan- 
tagas  of  gc^d  and  silrn*  as^  Ab, 
tendkncyof  spceolalkmfrift  UlSft 
on  value  of,  140,  injudiceol  •!• 
tenog  atanthrd  of,  UU^-^Sm 

Morality,  basis  of,  478,  rriatiim 
of,  to  laws  ao«lmaBmem,4il, 
good  diet  essential  to,  508 

Mortality,  diminished  rateo^dl 
London,  63,  Ihcongfaeiit  fii^ 
land,  346,  553,  in  manufactur- 
ing towns,  558 

Mutiny  act,  a  coaatitiiti—al  g«a* 
rantee,  463 

National  school  socasly  estabfislu 
ed,  96  eUMrcn  educated  byv  J14 

Natnna  and  civil  liberty  defined, 
423^  advantages  of  civil  oter 
natural  state,  424,  in  osvilihe 
law  is  aoie  arbiter  of  right,  427 

Navy,  canseaol  pay'in,,ezeeeiiDg 
that  of  the  army,  197 

NobtU^,  divisioo.of  lands  imcig, 
at  the  conquest,  19,  iaiflQesce 
of  commeroa  mi  maanesaof, 
20,  decay  oi;  inreignof  Hifry 
V1L,45 
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.  Mr.,  ys  vmr  soikljrv  1«4, 
luM  ccM>persttve  tyslem»  48^ 
OceuptttiaDs,  aotlyik  of,  ki  Gccat 

^laioe  Thomas^  hig  ingmHiity  tad 

•eroBS^   4i9,  hi*  defia^oft  of 

Mciet^r,  4S8 

Ekley,  Dff.,.  bds'pvactical  settae  wid 

ftbUity,  417»  remaifcs  oo.  ^- 

Iteieal  discofaioB^  46^ 

f^iptr   ciuriieBcy»  origia  of,  143 » 

aciativc    adrnkata^s    of,    aad 

#aitt^  ]r43,  fUfferent  kiiidg  af, 

:  1  v4|.  acasssicy  Os>  in  caiaaMnc.  i  a  i 

tBaaaaetioas,  14&,  as  paweriul 

(  aa  agent  u  iteaaiy  It^,  a  clwap 

ImH  antafe  inatniaieDt  ef  ex- 

4JMy^:e,  147»  abeeaceof  intrinsic 

;  mftaain  causa  of  0Ter«4Mee  and 

I  ^Mealalioa,   148,    dsnfers  of 

.  kaa^ra  isaami^  150,  [datka  of 

f»f«nnasat  rcf ar^bfi^  ih,  iasne 

«f  aader  a  eonpetilive  or  ve- 

airietira  s^ntenk,  tS^y  exaatf le 

«f  Scotitoid  not  an^icabk  to 

.  Sofflaa4,tAL,ffafitarisiDgfrony 

,  hekmgt  to  tbe  paMie,  l&i,  dts- 

.  tiatftioa    tetsKten  d(epreciatft)n 

•ad  exoesii?aisaae  af,  154,  sag- 

;  ^tttioBa  for  tecara  and  aoo- 

.  MaMcal  xsiaa  ol,  t^,  a  defi- 

.  ekncT  af,  Bial  a  caasa  of  lacr- 

.  cmlJtt    deprtBStaa,    159,  can 

mif  1»  safefy    issoad   asder 

eanCvol  af  tiw  ateie,  1C9 

IteMaBwnts^  daratian  of,  44« 

PalerBid^  power    tba   ongia   of 

political,  431 
lauper*  expanse  of  annitaiBiDg 

one  stated,  346 
TiiiaiMl  liberty  gmraateed  by  the 

laws,  429 
iMUeoce,  eftcts  of  oa  priea  of 

lalmnr,  15 
lianakkif ,  exaaiple  of  dirMon 
.   af  labonr  in,  IfS 
Pitt,  Mr.,  hk  curioas  Bsistaka  on 
i  af  papalar  distcas,  9i 


'Flegaet  rafgeo  by,  61 

Plate,  effects  of  discovery  of  Saalh 
Aiaaricaa  ni^Baaa  price  of,  %4M 

Police^  arik  from  want  of^  tS,  49 

PolitcneBS,  rales  of,  kiteadcd  to 
restFaia  the  selMi  and  horn- 
minded,  48Q 

Political  jastice,  Godwm's  iaqairy 
coacemiaf,  415 

PoKCicai  philosophy,  introdaetion 
to,  40^,  moral  ami  polkical 
changes  slowly  efPected^  4|0, 
reforms  i^aald  he  liraUed^to 
present  awl  argent  ev^4|l, 
philosophers  reqatra  to  be  as 
narrowly  atttehed  as  tbe  eaif  i- 
rkal  teacher,,  ib<,  cxaaspte  of 
misapplkatioii  of  general  pfftn« 
dples,  412»  Rousseaa  amA  Gad- 
win,  413,  Diodes  ef  hmiAii 
conduct,  416,  Paley,  Ms  ahfli- 
ties  as  a  teacher  of  moral  and 
soci^  Bcience^  417,  BariEc  and 
Paine,  419,  science  of  genrttm* 
ment  tiftda  andarstoad  hy  writers 
aaterior  to  Preack  rerolaftMin, 
42*,  aseail  de^ietiosia  to  bade* 
duoed  fiema,  4tl,  miMppttsa- 
ticBi  of  goiersl  pnaclples^  4ft2 

Poor,  origin  of,  96,  state  of  in 
feudal  age,  30,  finrt  eorap^Mry 
maintenance  for,  30,  formirly 
the  iKfEcnlty  to  eomp^  thaaa  to 
work,  now  ta  fiad  work,  $6, 
aaggcations  derived  from  kistary 
of,  52,  bow  maintained  priarto 
poor-laws,  5S,  stngafaur  espe- 
^eat  for  reiierio|r*  ^  Dr.  Les- 
Ue%  propoaid  to  charge  them 
agafe  on  the  cbareh  kmdi^  15, 
increase  of  ascribed  to  kttge 
farms,  7%  aae  of  wheat-braad 
by  in  1760-80,  less  pradeatsnd 
BMMa  wasteful  than  tke  rich, 
386,  chief  obstacle  to  thc&rewn 
iaiprareakeat,  S6S,  state  of 
abroad,  364,  vkeawhl^  aflBct 
them  more  thaa  the  rich,  4f  8» 
wastaMin  saaadiBg  ^cAr.MO* 
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Bey,  504,  importance  of  eco- 
nomy to,  505 
Foor-Uw8,  mittiike  at  to  origin 
of,  32,  act  of  43d  Elisabeth,  54 . 
provisions  of,  derircd  from 
Scotland,  56,  slowly  adopted  in 
many  parisbes,  57,  settlement 
act  of  Charles  II.,  70,  the  ob- 
jects of  defined,  352,  natural 
right  of  poor  to  relief,  [353, 
their  claim  to  a  fourth  part  of 
tithes,  354,  the  nobility  might 
as  well  olaim  ancient  right  to 
personal  serrices,  as  the  poor  a 
claim  for  relief  on  usages  long 
since  superseded,  355,  poor-rate 
did  not  originate  in  the  Refor- 

-  mation,  356,  persons  embraced 
by  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  857, 

-  distinction  between  pauperism 
*  in  1601  and  at  present,  358, 

queries  of  the  House  of  Lords 
'  on  giving  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied,  359,  objections  to  a 
compulsory  assessment,  t^., 
has  no  tendency  to  increase 
pauperism,  360,  paupers  not  in- 
cirefMed  in  the  same  ratio  as  po- 
pulation, 363,  causes  of  increase 
during  the  war,  364,  amend- 
ments of  Stnrges  Bourne,  ib., 
do  not  encourage  marriages, 
366,  nor  population,  but  the 
contrary,  367,  nor  lessen  fore- 
thought, 369,  not  inconsistent 
with  right  of  private  property, 
^1,  nor  weaken  the  natural 
Affections,  «6.,  nor  deaden  pri- 
vate benevolence,  372,  nor  de- 
moralize the  labouring  classes, 
373,  nor  inadequate  to  their 
purpose,  375,  encourage  idle- 
ness only  from  a  vicious  admi- 
nistration, 376,  chief  sources  of 
mistaken  notions  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  poor  -  laws,  377, 
general  principles  and  policy  of 
poor-laws  stated,  378,  pOor- 
laws  or  mendicity  the  only  al- 


ternatives,' 379,  inadequacy  of*^ 
charity  to  relief  of  indigence, 
381,  without  compulsory  re-- 
lief  the  poor  remain  in  hope- 
less and  irreclaimable  misery. 
ib.,  exertions  of  the  aflSuent 
can  alone  benefit  society,  382, 
community  bound  by  the  laws 
of  infanticide,  383,  pour  in  Ame- 
rica and  France,  ib.,  comparison 
of  our  population  with  other 
countries,  384,  persons  "wha 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  pariah 
relief,  386,  the  prudential  vir- 
tue* must  exist  before  relied  on 
as  preventive  of  indigence,  388, 
insti^ted  for  police  as  well  aa 
diarity,  389,  law  of  settlement, 
deflects  of,  390,  unequal  size  of 
parishes, '392,  unequal  pressure 
of  poor-rate  on  real  and  chattel 
property,  393,  policy  of  land- 
lords, as  well  as  tenants,  inter- 
fering in  the  management  of 
poor,  395,  praetic^  hints  rela- 
tive to  the  poor  and  poor-la^wa, 
397,  parish  al^>#ance  ought 
not  to  compete  Vith  wages,  i&., 
it  is  a  charitable  dole,  and  ought 
to  be  received  on  same  condi- 
drtions.  398,  two  objects,  not 
to  increase  number  of  paupers, 
nor  lessen  employment,  399, 
having  money  in  snvings-banlct 
ought  not  to  disqualify  fbr  re- 
lief, 400,  importance  of  high 
wages,  ib.,  of  cheap  food,  401,' 
cautions  to  magistrates,  {6.f 
general  remarks  on  the  rich 
and  poor,  407,  decisions  oC 
judges  on,  565 

Poor-law  '  commission,    remarkiC' 
on,  583 

Poor-rates,  paid  by  the  land^ 
owner,  3 1 3,  table  of  progress  of, 
561,  proportion  levied  on  land^ 
houses,  &c  ,  393,  562,  returns 
of  for  last  year,  663 

Popnla^QB   at  the  Conquest,  7, 
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.  only  began  to  increase  in  1 780, 
61,  errors  of  public  men  in 
1796  respecting,  90,  sound 
4oetrine8  of  French  constftuent 
assembly  on,  94,  puUication  of 
Malthus's  Essay,  ^S,  propor- 
tion of,  employeid  in  manufac- 
factures  and  agriculture,  258, 
rapid  increase  of,  in  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  &c,  260,  tendency 
of  mankind  tb  increase  faster 
than  food,  proved  from  scrip- 
ture  and  history,  317,  limit  of 
subsistence  in  different  coun- 
.  tries,  320,  different  rate  of  in- 
crease in  savage  and  civilized 
life,  322,  doubles  itself  in  fifteen 
years,  323,  alleged  impiety  of 
the  Maltbusian  doctrine,  td., 
remedies    of    over-population, 

324,  moral  and  natural  checks, 

325,  deteriorating  effect  of  mi- 
sery on  the  character,  ib-^  ad- 

.  vantages  and  disadvantages  of 
marriage,  327,  scriptural  in- 
junction, **  Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply," considered,  330,  policy 
of  further  f^gfslative  restraints 
on  marriage,  331,  emigration 
natnral  remedy  of  over-popu- 
tion,  339,  symptoms  of  an  ex- 
cess of  people  defined,  343,  rate 
of  increase  during  last  thirty 
years,  345,  diminished  rate  of 
mortality,  346,  exaggerated  ap- 
prehensions of  an  excess  of 
people,  347,  erroneous  opinion, 
that  the  resources  of  a  country 
are  indefinite,  348,  no  scope  for 
the  further  cultivation  of  wastes. 
349,  a  supply  of  subsistence 
Aught  to  precede  an  increase  of 
population,  350,  the  poor  more 
interested  than  the  rich  in  prin- 
ciple of  population,  350,  all 
other  schemes  for  their  relief 
except  this  illusive,  351,  state- 
ment of  progress  of,  548 
JPolfttoei  used  jm  a  delicacy,  67 


Power-loom'  invented  by  Cart- 
wright,  84,  effects  of  introduc- 
tion of,  261,  670 

Price,  Dr.,  remark  of,  on  mor- 
tality of  workhouse  children, 
81,  mistaken  doctrine  of^  on 
population,  93 

Prices,  statements  of,  66,  in  Lon- 
don, 69,  how  affected  by  a  small 
excess  of  commodities,  213, 
effect  of  low,  on  masters,  288, 
at  Greenwich  hospital,  547,  fall 
of,  in  hardware,  574 

Productive  and  unproductive  la- 
bourers, absurd  distinction  of, 
178 

Profit  differs  from  wages,  in  being 
the  reward  of  past  not  present 
industry,  184,  equality  of  indif- 
ferent employments,  185 

Property,  rights  of,  482,  evils  d( 
equality  of  possessions,  483^ 
utility  of  a  proprietary  class, 

484,  prevents  contests,  and  im- 
proves conveniency  of  living, 

485,  without  it  all  would  b« 
poor,  none  rich,  487,  objection 
to,  of  Godwin  and  RousseaUi 
487 

Public  opinion,  government  can 
only  be  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with,  472 


Ramuzzini,  his  treatise  on  diseases 
of  workpeople,  243 

Reform  acts,  reasons  for  the  dec* 
tive  qualification  they  have  es* 
tablished,  443,  change  effected 
in  constitution  by,  470 

Reformation,  influence  of,  on  so- 
ciety, 37,  working  classes,  how 
benefited  by,  40 

Relaxation,  necessity  of,  to  work* 
men,  243 

Removals,  arbitrary  power  for« 
merly  exercised  respecting,  201 

Rent,  analogy  between,  and  tho 
iatfrcst  9i  money,  509,  origia 
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prm  #r  ««ra,  307^  Mc  JUoar- 
4o*8  theory  •(,  SOS,  riw  •£,  re- 
Milto  frofli  proggett  of  society, 
3tll»ebjeetHMi  to  a  tex  •»»&1 1, 
miMouBi  of  dfitemiBad  by  Tdae 
of  produce,  Sl2,  tilSies»  peor- 
ntM»  «ad  laiKi-tex,  form  de- 
4ttoCiMs  freaky  3kS^  aMitkni  of 
woiUd  aok  make  corn  cbetper, 
^5,  aeklier  vouklil  nifle  wiges. 

Representation,  political,  objects 
0^443 

BtpiibUc,  admntages  of,  434 

Retailers,  utility  of,  in  society, 
174,  thrnr  apparent  Ug^  pvafits 
note  pioperly  wqges,  189,  ad- 
vantages of  tbeir  occvjMt^n, 
501 

moardo>  Mr<,  Us  laJladoiu  tiiecMry 
of  rcfit,34>B 

BAgvea,  oMnbereseeutodni  Heary 
VIU/s  raigm,  49,  imwded  with 
R,  64 

BooMtatt,  Mmark  oC  mtlhtmaaB, 
28,  on  nmnber  of  -people,  92, 
luB  tiftiel  paradoses,  412 

Russian  government  adapted  to 
JntemgeBoe  af  the  pacqBle,  43j^ 


Savings-bank,  having  money  there 
ought  not  to  disqualify  for  pa- 
•  laak  aid,  4M»  fctems  of,  S£4 
Scavengers,  onseof  iow  mgeiof, 

Sele^ivestciei,  afltte  iMpreviog, 

Scotland,  poor^anntderifiedfimni, 
'^  cbaradcr  af  lier  9e«ple,  S74^ 

i:|e^  of  poor  to  Kiicf  in,  J83, 

analysis  of  oampatknttSB,  i»i9 
^itt1ftmnm«tgtato  o£  Cfaatka  HL, 

70 
SlMUpliitopers,  timk  atiytf,   174, 

liieir  faate  wagea  of  labour, 

189 
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^21 
Slatn,  Bttmbir  of,  tormeiif  ,*  8, 

bow  €afffaiiBbsssd,.9,  dkt  #f,  1 1^ 

difegeace  belwe^  and  fiva  la- 

boimra,27 
Blaary,  Mr^  bis  pvopeaalof  pi^Iic 

walks,  246 
Society  lor  diiAiso^f  Useful  Kabw- 

ledge,  objactg  of,  IM 
Society,  tbe  order  ia,  resuHs  liT>m 

the  bmnaD  constitotkni,  47S 
Sovereign,  advantages  of,  o^nr  a 

baak-ttote,  156 
Speculation,  causes  of,  148,  4i8- 

tinetton  between  iUusif^    and 

legitimate,  207,  effects  of  that 

of  1824-5,  211 
Spinmog-firame,  ioreiftion  of,  83 
Stotaleoflitearem,  15 
Smub^-scbeols,    fevt    estaMish- 

aient  of,  85 

TaaofB,  th^  wages  fixed  by  sta^ 
tiite,  85,  thair  dexteriiy  in  keep- 
tog  up  Uf^  wages,  293 

Tmmm,  pvoportioa  foud  by  a  la- 
bourer's family,  S41 

Tea,  fine  aoliee  of,  67 

Hmdcniy,  his  Tr^m^e  <m  ^g^ts 
^f  Arti  mi  Trmdeg  mC  HwiHh, 
M4 

Thrymaa,  a  Saami  coin,  4 

Tithe,  afipn^priatioB  of,  to  the 
poor,  is,  paid  by  the  hmd- 
owwar,  312 

T^oaamf  ihope,  i^Ution  of,  lt3 

Tonn,  mam«piitme%  tii  their  mis- 
gwawtoeat,  472 

"Krades,  oogin  of,  122 

Tiadto'  aaioiis,  tmiveraality  of, 
269,  MtigiB  and  pfogreas  of, 
2M,  national  assochttion  for 
psotadiea  of  labonr,  277,  pf4n* 
«iplea  of  Hm  wiifliis,  278,  re- 
marfcjpoa  tlinn^plicatioo,  ^9, 
caan^  fix  an  iavariaible  rato  of 
wages,  2^  wamplea  of  oem- 
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tiiy  iMbui  «f,  <»  liie  cmmau- 
aHj,  284,  OB  foreign  trade,  by 
CrtiiwiciBg  prices,  287»  tad  to 

*  fiMBent  ankaoBitiM  in  society, 
291,  ftdditioaal  objects  4iey 
onglit  to  embrace,  294 

IftWfs,  progress  of,  13,  peevyuri- 
ties  in  ialMibitaats  of,  28  . 

IWretsal  soffrsge,  4M . 

Vagabondage,  origin  of,  31,  in- 

ereased  by  Reformation,  4S 
ViUuii^,  decline  of,  14,  22 

Wi^fes  in  tiie  year  1496,  23,  re- 
matlES  en  ancient  interference 
with,  52,  begin  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  poor-rates,  87,  the  re-, 
ward  of  present  and  profit  of 

'  i»ast  indnslry,  184,  equality  of, 
in  different  employments,  185, 
affected  by  agreeableness  or  dis- 
agreeableness  of  traiet»  186, 
vary  with  the  severity  of  labour 
or  skill  required,  187,  with 
steadiness  of  employment,  189, 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  work- 
men, 190,  with  the  chance  of 
success,  191,  in  the  army  and 
nary,  195,  difference  of  in  new 
and  old  trades,  199,  effects  of 
poor-laws  on,  201,  of  corporate 
privileges,  203,  of  combina- 
tions among  workmen,  202,  of 
a  reduction  of,  206,  of  dear  and 
eheap  yean  on,  207,  of  mer- 
cantile speculations  and  over- 
trading, 208,  great  effect  of  a 
small  excess  of  labour  on  the 
rate  of,  214,  regulated  by  the 
number  of  unemployed,  not  em- 
ployed workmen,  215,  depend 
solely  on  keeping  the  labour 
market  understocked,  216,  in- 
fluence of  government  on,  217, 

[ ,  of  increase  of  capital  and  indi- 
vidual incomes,  227,  capitaland 
objects  on  which  it  can  be  em- 


9loy«d  tumuM  to  a^glitate 
eit  229^  advantnges  eC  a  pro- 
pessite  state  of  socieily,  130, 
impoftance  ^  secvrity  ef  pro- 
perty and  intenial  peace,  934, 
general  eonoinrions  ou,  S36, 
rate  of  can  only  be  settled  bv 
^ree  coap^titioB,  237,  no  depth 
of  BMsery  whicli  an  ovvrstocied 
labour-naarket  nay  vet  pro- 
dace,  example  of  factory  dUl- 
drea  and  farm  senrants  died, 
2^,  difference  between  wages 
of  skiHed  and  vnskffied,  fSd, 
high  wages  not  a  general  csuse 
of  disripation  in  woiicmen,  942, 
do  not  raise  prices,  285,  do  not 
endanger  foreign  trade,  S68, 
praportiOB  Hwy  form  of  friees, 
300,  payment  «f,  ont  of  peor- 
rates,;374,  interest  of  all  classes 
In  maintaining  higli,  40t,  piro- 
gress  of,  fipom  1495  to  tftfe  pre- 
sent, M9;ratesof,^udatOre(in- 
wich  hospital,  547,  rate  of,  in 
manufacturing  districts,  570 

Watch  -  making,'  102,  distinct 
branches  of  trade  in,  131 

Watt,  James,  influence  of  his 
steam-engine  discoveries,  82 

Wat  Tyler,  effects  of  his  insur- 
rection, 18 

Were,  notice  of,  4 

Wheat,  sudden  changes  in  prices 
of,  12,  progress  of,  as  an  article 
of  general  diet,  79,  progress  of 
price  of,  569 

Whigs  have  repaired  the  error 
committed  at  the  Orange  revo- 
lution, 458 

Whitbraad,  Mr.,  proposes  to  grant 
premiums  on  large  families,  19, 
his  plan  of  popular  education. 
99 

Wigs,  effect  of  discontinuance  of 
wearing  of,  256 

Woollen  manufacture,  wages  In, 
5J1,  migration  of,  256 

Working  classes^  repeal  of  laws 
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ftffeetfng,  107,  on  •barinf  pro- 
fits with  the  master,  177,  sole 
arbiters  of  their  own  destiny, 
816,  forms  of  gofemment  little 
influence  oyer  their  condition, 
217,  no  repeal  of  tax  would 
materially  benefit  them,  220, 
falladons  expedients  for  relief 
of,  222,  general  conclusions  on 
circumstances  which  gorern 
wages  of,  236,  high  wages  not 
generally  a  cause  of  dissipation, 
242,  standard  of  wages,  refer- 
ence to  hours  of  labour  and 
holidays,  241,  diseases  to  which 
th^  are  subject,  244,  condi- 
tions under  wbich  they  may  la- 
bour without  injury  to  health, 
246,  effect  of  Increase  of  popu- 
lation on,  249,  secret  hj  which 
their  condition  may  be  im- 
proved, 249,  interest  of  govern- 
ment in  their  welfare,  251, 
effect  of  macbiaary^on  condi- 


tion of,  260,  flnctqatioM  hi  em- 
ployment  of,  252>  example^  of 
injury  to,  Giom  combini^ioat, 
282,  useful  hints  to,  298,  as 
they  become  more  intdlig^t, 
marrisges  and  births  will  be 
fewer,  336,  more  intereste|l 
than,  the  rich  in  the  doctrinea 
of  Malthus,  350,  comparison 
with  those  of  other  countrio; 
384,  character  of,  388,  propor* 
tton  of  taxes  paid  by,  541 1 

Workhenses,  effect  of  first  intro- 
duction of,  75,  mortality  of 
children  in,  81,  abuses  in,  8^ 

Writ,  parliamentary,  popular 
phrase  m,  misapplied,  450 


Young,  Sir  W„  atithor  of  Prme- 
tice  pf  Paying  Wage»  out  qftkt 

^  RatHf  87 

Young,  Arthur,  on  economy  in 
U»  poor»  5(^ 
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NEW,  USEFUL.  AND  VALUABLE 

BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

EFFINGHAM    WILSON, 


88,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

«  Books  !  more  wonderful  than  the  wiahiiig-cap  of  the  Arabian  Talei*  traniport 
Initantly,  not  <mly  to  all  places,  but  to  all  times.  Books  can  coqjure  up  to  viyid  ex- 
istence all  the  great  and  good  men  of  antiquity  ;  and,  for  individual  satisfaction,  can 
make  them  act  over  again  the  most  renowned  of  their  exploits.  Orators  declaim, 
Historiaos  recite,  and  PoeU  sing ;  in  a  word,  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole— firom  the 
beginning  of  time  until  now — by  Books,  as  by  miracle,  the  reader  may  be  where  he 
pleases." — HazlitY. 

Ma§T(§)!SY,    IF>@[L[lTfl(gg8    ^^^    L^mSUi^mM. 

HISTORY    OF    SWITZERIiAND, 

From  its  earliest  origin  to  the  present  time ;  a  popular  description 

and  fiuthful  picture  of  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the  Swiss  Nation. 

From  the  German  of  HEINRICH   ZSCHOKKE. 

*'  A  good  and  lUthnil  history  of  such  a  people  is  a  thing  to  be  read  with  delight,  and 
sudi  an  one  is  that  now  before  us.  To  say  much  respecting  a  publication  whidi  is 
all  but  faultless,  would  be  to  multiply  words  in  vain.  It  is  a  history  of  a  highly 
interesting  people  and  country,  the  land  of  brave  and  virtuous  men,  and  the  cradle  of 
dvU  and  religious  liberty."— If onuiv  Advertim-* 

In  a  thick  Vol.,  12mo.y  (400  pages)  Price  5s.  bound  In  cloth. 
No.  9.     March  1834. 
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HtSTORYf  POLITI€S,  AND  LEGISLATION. 


THE   EZTRAO&BZNART   BXiAOK   BOOKf 

An  Exposition  of  Public  Abuses  in  Church,  State,  Courts  of  Law, 
Representation,  and  Corporate  Bodies :  widi  an  Address  to  Alarmists 
ana  Reformfers;  and  a  Precis  of  the  House  of  Commons,  past,  pre^ 
sent,  and  to  come. 

Besides  correction,  this  Edition  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  especially 
the  articles  on  the  Church,  Bank,  and  East  India  Company,  and  new 
Chapters  added  on  the  State  of  Corporations  in  the  chief  Cities  and 
Towns  ;  the  Principles  and  Working  of  Taxation,  with  valuable  Statis- 
tical Tables  illustrative  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  each  of  the 
Nobility,  of  Finance,  the  Reform  Bill,  Representation,  House  of  Lords, 
Commons,  East  India  Company,  Bauk,  Inns  of  Court,  Trinity  College, 
Clerical  Magistracy, Colonies,  Irish  Tithes,  Church  Rates,  Dissenters,  &c, 

*•  We  have  more  than  once  called  the  attrition  of  our  readers 'to  the  Extraordi- 
nary Black  Boor.  The  oftener  we  look  at  this  catalogue^f  the  crimes  of  an 
irresponsible  Government,  the  more  we  are  astonished  at  the  patient  endurance  of  the 
people.  Nothing  but  the  Ministerial  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform  can  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  gross  injustice  which  this  book  so  aUy  exposes ! ! !  If  there  can 
now  be  found  any  disinterested  man,  be  he  Lord  or  be  he  Commoner,  who  has  a  rational 
doubt  on  this  important  question,  we  say  to  him  again  and  again,  read  the  Extra- 
ordinary Black  Book." — Morning  Chronicle. 

Enlarged  and  corrected  to  March,  1832,  and  complete  in  1  Vol.  8vo.  ^ 
embellished  with  Portraits  of  the  Friends  of  the  Reform  Bill.     Price  18s# 


ON  the 
msVBNUES  OF   THE   CHtTBCH  OF    XOTGIJ^ND; 

Exhibiting  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ecclesiastical  Taxation. 

By    GEORGE    COVENTRY. 

In  One  Volume  8vo.  Price  6s.  boards. 


FACTS   RELATING   TO    THE  JPUNISHMENT    OF 
JOEATH  IN  TME  METHOPOLIS. 

Second  Edition.    With  an  Appendix,  concerning  Mu&der  for  the 
Sale  of  the  Dead  Body. 

By  EDWARD  GIBBON  WAKEFIELD.  Esq. 
"  To  Mr.  Wakefield  we  are  indebted  for  a  masterly  exposition  of  this  suliiiect.*' 

Examiner. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo.,  Price  7s.  6d.  boards. 


A   UTlilTARIAN   CATECHISM, 

In  illustration  of  the  Principle  laid  down  by  Bentham,  that  the 
gi-eatest  Happiness  of  the  greatest  Number,  and  that  for  the  greatest 
length  of  Time,  should  be  the  object  of  all  Governments. 
8vo.,  Price  2s.  stitched* 
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HISTORY,  POLITICS,  AbiD   LEGISLATION, 


CHOIC£  WORKS  OF  ^tbe  LATE  PHILANTHROPIC  LEGISLATOR, 

1. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  .  THE    PRiNCIPI.ES    OF 

MORAI.S   AND   I.EGISI.ATION. 

"In  this  work  the  author  has  given  to  the  public  his  enlarged  and  enlightened 
views,  and  has  laboured  for  all  nations,  and  for  ag^  yet  to  oome." — Sidinb, Review. 
Second  Edition ;  in  Two  Vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  iCl  :  Is.  boards. 
Proof  Impressions  of  the  Portrait,  on  quarto  size,  Price  5s. 

2. 
FRAGMENT    ON   GOVERNMENT, 

Being  a  Critique  on  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

**  English  literature  hardly  affords  any  specimens  of  a  more  correct,  concise,  and 
perspicuous  style,  than  that  of  the  Fragment  on  Government/'— JSeTlftb.  Reviettr. 

Second  Edition ;  8vo.|  Price  &s.  boards. 

3. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ART  OF  PACKING, 

Js  applied  to  Special  Juries, 

In  One  Volume  8vo.,  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

4. 

PIiAN   OF    PARLIAMENTARY    REFORM, 

WITH  REASONS  FOR  EVERY  ARTICLE. 

With  an  Introduction,  shewing  the  Necessity  of  Radical,  and  the 

Inadequacy  of  Moderate  Reform.  . 

Second  Edition,  with  explanatory  Notes;  1  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  5s.  bds. 


THE   PRODUCING   MAN*S    COMPANION; 

An  ESSAY  on  the  PRESENT  STATE  of  SOCIETY,  Moral, 
Political,  and  Physical,  in  England  :  with  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  Poor,  and  those  classes  of  Operatives  who  may  be 
suiMenly  thrown  out  of  their  regular  Employments  by  the  substitution 
new  Inventions. 


I^ne 


^^  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PRODUCTIVE  CLASSES  OF  THE  COMMUNITY,* 

By  JUNIUS  REDIVIVUS. 

.  "  We  pronounce  the  author  to  be  a  ct^iital  illustrator.  There  beams  so  sincere  a 
love  of  truth,  so  generous  and  manly  a  spirit,  so  earnest  a  desire  to  promote  the  w^- 
fare  of  society  by  the  most  peaceable  meiins." — Mechanic's  Magazine. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  18mo.  sewed.  Is.  ^d. 
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UlSTORTy  POLITICS,  AKD   LEGISLATION. 


TAXATIOW  OF  THE  BRITISH  EHPIRB, 

TS  UNEQUAL  PRESSURE  ON  THE  MIDDLE    RANKS   OP   SOCIETY: 

And  the  Necntit^/or  a  Revision  of  the  Fiscal  and  Commercial 

FoUcy  of  the  Country, 

By  R.  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN. 

In  a  Pocket  Volume,  Price  5s. 


ON  THE   MAmTFACTURINO  POPUUlTION'y 

AKD  THE  PaOCXJCDiKOS  OF  OOVEaNMfiKT    WHICH   LED  TO   THE 

Sbtate  ©rials  (n  Sbcotlanly,  in  1817; 

t^ith  a  detailed  Account  of  the  System  of  Espionage  adopted  at  tluit 
eriod  in  Glasgow  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Also,  a  Summary  of 
milar  Proceedings  in  other  parts  of  the  Country,  to  the  Execution 
f  Thutlewood  and  others,  in  1820. 

By  ALEXANDER  B.  RICHMOND. 
In  One  Vol.,  Price  63.  boards. 


THE  JURTlttAN'S   PHECEPTOR, 

AND  ENGLISHMAN'S   RIGHTS; 
Setting  forth  the  Antiquity,  the  excellent  Use,  and  the  Office  an4 
just  Privileges  of  Juries,  by  the  Law  of  Englaud. 
By   SIR   JOHN   HAWLES,    Knight. 

Thii  admirable  Treatise  on  our  most  important  of  privileges  should  be  in  thQ 
Rcds  of  every  man. 

Tenth  Edition,  Price  Is. 


MATERIAIiS    FOR     THINKING. 

By  WILLIAM  BURDON,  Esq. 
WITH  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  BY  GEORGE  ENSOR,  ESQ. 

€otite.it0. 

Liberality  of  Sentiment. — Human  Inconsistencies. — ^The  Imagina- 
on. — Characters. — ^The  Feelings. — Education. — British  Constitu- 
on. — Political  Economy. — The  State  of  Society. — The  principal 
loral  Writers,  and  Systems  of  Morality  considered  and  compared. — 
he  Condition  of  Mortality  examined.— Liberty  and  Necessity!— 
emarks  on  the  Bible  Societies. 

Fifth  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  8vo.,  Price  16s.  boards. 


Digitized  bv  VjOOQ  LC 


HISTORY,    POLITICS,    AND  XEGISLATlOlf.  '5 

NOW   COMPLETED, 

Thb  Ittslaiid  second  volumes  of  this  admirable  piece  of  biography 
have  met  a  rapid  sale.  The  character  of  Napoleon — divested  of  the 
specks  which  political  feeling  had  cast  upon  it — appears  in  tliis  work 
alone,  with  its  full  lustre.  The  author  had  no  prejudices  to  overcome, 
no  party  to  conciliate;  his  object  has  been  truth,  and  an  unbiassed 
view  of  the  actual  character  of  his  hero  is  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

Eotar  Vols.  «to^  Price  2L  tOs. 

<X  Vols»  d-and  4  a  smsUl  number  may  still  be  %ad>    Pxtce  30s. 


THE  POLITICAL  UNIONIST'S  GATECHISM*.' 

A  Manual  of  Political  Instruction  for  the  People,  with  a  view  to 
make  Political  Knowledge  a  legal  claim  to  the  Elective  Franchise, 
instead  of  the  absurd  Test  of  "  Property/* 

BY  JUNIUS  HEDIVIVUS. 
Addressed   to  the  Working  Classes   of  Great  Britain, 

New  Edition,  in  18 mo.     Price  Sixpence,  sewed. 


THE    GLORIOUS    THREE    DAYS! 

Kafoyettey  Kouis  Philippe,  and  the  Revolatton 
of  1830; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVENTS  AND  THE  MEN  OF  JULY. 

By  B.  SARRANS,  Jun., 

Aide-de-Camp  to  Lafayette  until  the  day  of  the  GeneraVt  dismiMal, 

"  This  work  possesses  the  most  powerful  interest,  it  contains  the  life  of  one  of  the 

greatest  patriots,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  straight-forward  friends  of  liberty  that 

ever  existed." — Leeds  Mercury* 

Best  and  cheapest  Translation.    In  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo.,  widi  a 
Portrait  of  the  General,  18s. 


THE   STRANGER'S  GUIDE 

TO   THE    ISLANDS    OF 

GUERNSEY    AND    JERSEY; 

Embracing  a  brief  History  of  their  Situation,  Extent,  Poptrfatiort, 
Xaws,  Customs,  Public  Buildings,  Amusements,  Antiquities,  Climate, 
and  Productions ;  together  with  a  Commercial  Directory  and  Map 
of  both  Islands.  *  i 

In  One  Vol.,  12mo.,  Price  7s,  boiand  in  Cbth* 
A  2 
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BISTORT,   POLlTICft»  A3il>  LEGISLATION. 


EXAMINATION  OF  AN  INDEPENDENT 

IN  CHVRCB  AND  STATE. 
'*  Tlrit  tnet  if  altogtther  a  masterly  production,  without  making  any  refereiK^  to 
ila  aothoc^  dtuation  In  life  and  numenmt  diMdvaatiffM  and  difileulties  atttfodfag  tbe 
compotidou*  The  piice  is  only  threepenoe,  and  we  heartily  wish  we oould-almjs 
have  as  much  intellect  in  proportion  to  our  money.  Modem  Uteiatttxe  vrould.  tlwn 
occupy  a  much  higher  ground,"— IFeeWy  True  Sun. 

A  New  Edition,  18rao.»  Price  3d. 


HISTORY  OF  THIS  MIDDIiE  AND  WORKIHrO 
CIiASSBSy 

With  a  popular  Exposition  of  the  Economical  and  Political  Principles 
which  have  influenced  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the^  Agricul- 
tural, Commercial,  and  Manufacturing  Classes;  together  with  an 
Appendix  of  Piices,  Rates  of  Wages,  Population,  Poor  Rates,  Mor- 
tality, Marriages,  Crimts,  Schoob,  £dttcatipn^  Occupations,  and  other 
Statistical  Information,  illustrative  of  the  former  ana  present  State  of 
Society,  and  the  Industrious  Orders. 

By  JOHN  WADE. 

'<  In  discussing  the  most  important  questions  of  social  polity,  the  anllior  hM  shown 
himself  incapable  of  pandering  to  prejudice  for  sake  of  popularity.  He  lias  told  im- 
portsnt  truthst  and  told  tbem  honestly." — Westminster  Review^  No.  38. 

"  The  work  befoie  us  supplies  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  hfstorieal 
literature,  a  systematic  and  perfect  account  of  those  classes  of  society  which  produce 
the  national  wealth. 

*'  To  the  middle  and  working  classes  this  history  presents  great  and  permaoeot 
attractions ;  it  should  have  a  place  in  every  counting-house,  and  in  the  libraries  of 
every  literary  and  mechanics*  society  in  the  kingdom."-.- Btf/r«  New  Umeenger^ 

In  One  thick  Volume  Royal  18mo.  Second  Edition.  Price  8s.  cloth. 


A  POPTJLAR  BISTORT  OF   PRIBSTGRAFT, 

IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS. 

Bt  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

**  Passages  full  of  fine  feeling  and  natural  doqu^ice ;  and  reminds  us  a  good  dsal 
of  the  prose  of  Milton."—- iJ^Aemeum. 

"  The  author  of  this  deeply  interesting  little  volume  takes  a  rapid  survey  of  priest- 
eraft*  as  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  ends  with  an  able  exposition  of 
the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  existing  Church  of  England ;  he  has  traced,  with  a 
careful  hand,  the  spiritf  practices^  and  tendencies  of  the  craft,  from  which  have  ori- 
ginated the  various  supentitions  that  in  turn  have  swayed  the  world,  and  es^ihit 
ihem  in  all  tR^ir  errors  and  deformity.*' — Satirist, 

In  a  Pocket  Volume,  Third  Edition.    Price  6fi; 
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MEDICAL   BOORS. 


ON  INBIOBSTION   AND   COSTIVENESS^ 

With  Hints  to  both  Sexes  on  the  important,  safe,  and  efficacious  means 
of  relieving  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  by  Lavements;  in- 
cluding Directions  for  the  selection  and  use  of  Apparatuses  for  their  , 
Administration.  To  which  is  added,  Observations  on  the  mode 
of  preserving  Health  and  prolonging  Life,  by  Air,  Exercise,  Sleep, 
Clothing,  &o. ;   including  many  useful  Family  Prescriptions. 

By    EDWARD    JUKES,    Surgeon, 
Jnvontot  •/  <ft«  Stomach  Pump. 
'*  Mr.  Juket  deserves  well  of  soelc^  for  tho  itrfbrmation  he  has  given  in  this  hook* 
He  is  both  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  a  man  of  sound  professional  abilities." 

Metropolitan* 

Third  Edition,  virith  considerable  Additions,  Price  5s.  cloth  boards. 


HEAI.TH  WITHOXrr   PHTSIO, 

CORDIALS  FOR  YOUTH,  MANHOOD,  AND  OLD  AGE: 

Including  Maxims  Medical,  Moral,  and  Facetious,  for  the  Prevention 

of  Disease,  and  the  attainment  of' a  long  and  vigorous  Life. 

By  an  OLD  PHYSICIAN. 

With  a  beautiful  EmblematicaL  Frontispiece,  designed  by  Richter. 

'«  Numerous  as  have  been  of  late  the  publications  on  medical  sutijecto,  written  in 
A  popular  style,  and  for  the  instruction  of  non-medical  persons,  we  question  much 
whether  any  of  them  have  had  an  object  of  greater  utility  to  accomplish  it  than  the 

present. We  have  marked  so  many  passages  in  this  sensible  and  pleasing  volume 

for  extract,  that  we  are  now  actually  at  a  loss  which  to  select."— Ifominjr  Advertiter, 

In  One  Vol.  12mo.,  Price  7s.  6d. 


EIXIOT'S   MEDICAI.   POCKET-BOOK, 

Containing  a  short  but  plain  Account  of 
THE  SYiMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES, 
With  the  Properties  and  Doses  of  the  principal  Substances  used 
medicinally.  Including  the  History,  Mode  ot  Preparation,  Form 
and  Doses  of  the  New  Medicines,  &c.  The  whole  carefully  revised, 
improved,  and  augmented,  by  a  Medical  PaACTixiojiER  of  St. 
Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospitals, 

Thi$  most  uati/Ul  Volume  ehouid  have  a  place  in  every  FamUp  IXhraty  fir  Instant 
Qvneultatwn  in  ease  of  need, 

A  New  Edition,  Royal  18mo.,  Price  5s.  in  cloth  boards,  or  bound 
as  a  Pocket  Book  ,with  tuck,  blank  leaves,  and  pencil,  7s.  6d. 
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MKDICAL    BOOKS. 


*'  DMeatt  Hmnd^  mtd  Battdtpme  feH  an  im*i9pen$t^M  femmle  Beauty," 

EOONOMT  OF   THE   HANDS,  FEET,    FINQHHS, 

AND  TOES  I 

WBICH   INCLUDES   THl 

PREVENTION,  TREATMENT,  AND  CURE  OK  CORNS,  BUM- 

NIONS.  AND  DEFORMED  NAILS, 

The  Removal  of  Excrescences,  superfluous  Hairs,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
'Blotchei^  aod  other  cutaneous  Eruptions ;  with  safe  and  certain 
methods  of  rendering  the  Skin  white,  soft,  and  delicate,  without  detn« 
ment  to  health. 

By  AN  OLD  ARMY  SURGEON. 

"  We  should  grudge  the  room  which  is  occupied  by  this  very  copious  tifle-page, 
were  it  not  that  it  so  clearly  indicates  the  nature  and  object  of  the  book,  as  to  render 
almost  superfluous,  whatever  we  might  be  disposed  to  advance  respecting  its  contents, 
vhidi  we  have  no  doubt  will,  in  many  instances,  prove  eminently  serviceable ;  in  fact, 
the  best  evidence  that  we  can  offer  of  our  approval  is,  that  we  have  already  set  apart 
two  or  three  of  its  recipes  for  our  Melanges  of  the  month.** — La  BeUe  At*embU«» 

Third  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  in  a  neat  Pocket  Volume^ 
royal  18mo.,  with  a  Frontispiece;  Price  4s. 


A  FAMILIAR 
TREATISE  ON  NERVOUS  AFFBCnnOVS, 

Disorders  of  the  Head  and  Chest,  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Sfc, 
Also  on  the  Means  of  repairing  a  Debilitated  Constitution,  through 
the  Establishment  of  a  Healthy  Digestion ;  including  Prescriptions 
in  plain  English,  from  the  Writings  and  Private  Practice  of  eminent 
Physicians. 

By  J.  STEVENSON,  M.D. 
"  Dr.  Stevrason's  Work  upon  Nervous  Affections  merits  the  attentton  of  all  prudent 
people." — Gentleman't  Magazine, 

Third  Edition,  Koyal  18mo.,  Price  8s.  6d.  boards. 


Isfluence  of  Climate  on  the  Oonatitution. 
HISTORY  AND  TREATMFJJT  OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS, 

An  Epitome  cf  Frectpta  on  Diet  for  Eldedy  People^  Sf^c,  ^c 
With  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Colds, — Regulation  of  the 
Sick  Room, — ^The  Selection  and  Use  of  Aperient  and  other  Medi- 
cines, &c.  &c. 

By  J.  STEVENSON,  M.D. 
"  This  is  another  Work,  by  thb  samb  author,  also  intended  for  popular  use« 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  and  instructive  matter,  which  it  would  be 
well  if  every  one  linew  something  about." — Gentleman's  Magazine* 

Royal  18mo.     Price  3s.  boards. 
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MEDICAL   BOOKS. 


SIMPIiICTTY  OF  HIL^lIiTH. 

Exemplified    by    HORTATOR. 

The  main  object  of  this  Treatise  is,  the  Preservation  of  Health,  inde- 
pendent of  Medicine,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  prudence  and 
safety ;  and  the  best  criterion  of  its  merit  is,  the  important  fact^  that 
Mr.  Abermethy  has  given  it  a  favourable  character. 

'*  This  is  a  very  useful  manual  to  be  in  every  one^s  hands.  There  is  great  good  sense 
tntheadviee  it  offers,  so  interesting  and  momentous  to  all  readers.  Its  contents  are 
divided  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  sections,  and  are  rendered  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible, so  tliat  the  meanest  capacity  may  readily  profit  by  them.  It  may  farther  be  ad- 
ded in  its  favor,  that  it  has  obtained  the  special  approbation  of  Mr.  Abbbnkthy.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  work  of  most  extended  usefulness,  equally  free  from  medical  mysti- 
cism on  the  one  hand,  and  the  imposition  and  cant  of  quackery  on  the  other.  We  can 
safely  recommend  it  even  to  hypochondriacal  readers." — New  Monthljf  Magazine* 

Second  Edition,  One  Vol.  12mo.,  Price  6s. 


"  Good  Teeth,  independent  of  their  great  utility,  are  eaaential  to  Female  Beauty.** 

EGONCKBST  OF  THE  TEBTH  AND  MOUTU; 

INCLUDING   TRB 

Medical,  Mechanical,  and  Moral  Treatment  of  the  most  frequent 
piseases  and  Accidents  incidental'  to  the  Structure  and  Functions  of 
those  delicate  Parts,  ivith  the  Means  of  correcting  and  purifying 
tainted  or  unpleasant  Breath,  or  other  Personal  or  Atmospherical 
Effluvia  arising  from  Local  or  Constitutional  Causes  or  Injuries. 

«Y  AN  OLD  ARMY  SURGEON. 

**  In  your  person  you  should  be  accurately  clean ;  and  your  teeth  should  be  super- 
latively so; — a  diity  mouth  has  real  ill  consequences  to  Uie  owner,  for  it  infallibly 
causes  the  decay,  as  well  as  the  intolerable  pain,  of  the  teeOu^—CheeterfiOd, 

"  This  little  work  displays  considerable  knowledge  and  judgement.  Having  been 
sufferers  from  tooth-ache,  we  have  been  induced  to  try  some  of  the  author's  receipts 
for  that  '  hell  0*  a'  diseases/  as  Bums  emphatically  terms  it ;  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tation  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  any  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  Y/e  par- 
ticularly recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  thoee  diapters  which  speait  of 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  powerful  acids,  and  other  corrosive 
liquids ;  they  contain  a  salutary  caution  to  all  those  who  are  afficted  with  this  horri- 
Me  complaint.  This  work  is  published  at  a  price  that  renders  it  available  to  all 
dasses."— Ofto, 

In     neat  Pocket  Volume,  with  a  Frontispiece,  Price  4s. 
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10  VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS.  . 

EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 
INQUIRIISS    OF   AN   EBSIQRANT, 

Being  the  NARRATIVE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  FARMER  from  the 
year  1824  to  1830,  with  the  Author* s  Additions  to  March,  1832 ; 
during  which  period  he  traversed  the  United  States  of  America  aod 
the  British  Province  of  Canada,  with  a  view  to  settle;  as  an  Emi^- 
grant;  containing  Observations  on  the  Manners,  Soil,  Climate,  aad 
Husbandry  of  the  Americans ;  with  Estimates  of  Outfit,  Charges  of 
Voyage,  and  Travelling  Expenses,  and  a  comparative  Statement  of 
the  Advantages  offered  in  the  United  States  and  Canada :  thus  ena- 
bling persons  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  Emigration. 
By  JOSEPH  PICKERING, 

LaTS  of  FSNMY   SxRATPOItDf   BOCKINOHAMSHIRB*    AND    NOW   OF    CANADA. 

*'  The  authmr  of  this  little  work  ii  neither  more  nor  leit  than  a  plain,  practical 
English  futner.  Hit  Narrative  is  interspersed  with  a  number  of  amusing  inddentf 
and  useful  hints,  accompanied  also  with  such  other  remarks  as  occasion  and  eircura- 
stanoes  seemed  to  require.  Titere  is  one  quality  in  this  little  work  which  we  ouaaot 
but  value— and  whidi  is,  the  absence  of  all  attempt  at  deception." — Farmer**  Journal* 

Fourth  Edition,  with  His  Majesty's  Commissioners'  Regulations 
for  Emigrants.     Price  4s.,  or  with  a  Coloured  Map,  5s. 


THE   OANADASi 

As  they  at  present  commend  themselves  to  the  enterprise  of  EMI- 
GRANTS, Colonists,  and  Capitalists.  Comprehending  a  variety  of 
Topographical  Reports  concerning  the  quality  of  the  Soil,  &c.  in 
different  Districts;  and  the  fullest  general  information  for  Settlers 
and  Tourists.  Compiled  and  condensed  from  original  Documents 
furnished  by  JOHN  G  ALT,  Esq.  late  of  the  Canada  Conqtany,  and 
now  of  the  British  American  Association,  and  other  authentic  Sources. 
By  ANDREW  PICKEN. 
In  One  thick  Volume,  with  a  Map,  Price  8s.  cloth. 


MUDIE'S  EMIGRANTS  POCKET  COMPANION  3 

Containing  what  Emigration  is,  who  should  be  Emigrants,  where 

Emigrants  should  go;  a  description  of  British  North  Ami:rica, 

especially  the  Can  ad  as  ;  and  full  instructions  to  intending  Emigrants^ 

In  a  pocket  Volume^  12mo.  Price  5s.  boards. 
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VOYAGE8    AKD    TRAVEL9.  It 

SIX  THOUSANB  MllrXSS 

THROUGH   THE  UNITED    STATES    OF   AMERICA. 

By  S.  a.  FERRAI.,  Esq^ 

**  This  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  United  States  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
tirnei"— Weekly  Vifpatch^ 

*'  It  is  an  agreeable  and  interesting  narrative — the  spirit  in  which  he  has  made  hid 
oibaervations  is  without  prejudice  or  partiality."— itferoiry  Gazette* 

**  We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  plain,  sensible,  and  serviceable  volume. "^^ 
Athenaunu 

'*  After  the  vapid  or  impertinent  course  of  observation  which  we  have  been  aceu^ 
tomed  to  encounter  in  American  tours,  it  is  especially  agreeable  to  meet  with  a  sen- 
sible and  unprejudiced  traveller— and  such  is  Mr.  Ferral.  He  give*  us  all  the  advan- 
tage of  a  cool,  impartial,  vad  astute  observer." — Examiner. 

In  Oner  Volume,  8vo.,  price  10s,  6d, 


THE  ITALIAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

®6»etbatiott»  of  an  IBxfle  m  lEnglanlif. 

By  COUNT  PECCHIO. 

*'  He  is  occasionally  satirical,  but  he  has  not  the  asperity  of  Mirabeau,  or  the  Ger- 
man IMnce.  Driven  from  his  native  land  by  a  despotic  government,  the  Count 
found  in  England  a  safe  and  agreeable  asylum,  and  he  has  not  shown  himself  ungrate^ 
ful ;  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  are  such  as  every  Ei^ishroan  will  excuse  in 
a  foreigoer,  whose  admiration  of  England  and  her  people  breaks  out  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  work.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  good,  temper  of  this  author, 
and  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  as  a  most  agreeable  fire-side  companion." — Morn- 
ing Chronicle, 

**  We  scarcely  know  how  to  extract,  where  almost  every  sentence  contains  obser- 
vations and  remarks  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  auth<nr." — Quarterlj/  Review, 

'<  His  observations  are  altogether  the  most  intelligent,  discriminating,  and  instruc- 
tive tliat  we  have  ever  seen'  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner." — Eclectic  Review. 

One  Volume,  Post  8vo.,  Price  10s.  6d. 


THE  FRENCHMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Never  b^ore  pvbH^ed  in  anp  Language. 

MIRABEAU'S      IiETTERS 

DURING    HIS    RESIDENCE    IN    ENGLAND. 

With  Anecdotes,  Maxims,  &c.,  now  first  translated  from  the  original 
Manuscripts.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Notice  of  the 
Life,  Writings,  Conduct,  and  Character  of  the  Author. 

**  The  public  are  much  indel)ted  to  the  spirited  publisher  for  the  possession  of 
these  interesting  letters,  which,  on  the  whole,  set  the  character  of  Mirabeau  in  an 
advantageous  light,  and  will  be  one  of  the  literary  pleasures  of  retrospective  poste- 
rity."-—Be/r«  New  Weekly  Heeeenger. 

"  These  letters  are  a  very  valuable  gift  to  the  literary  world.  They  contain  the 
sentiments  and  observations  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  in  the  most 
eX^raordlliary  epoch  of  modern  times." — Asiatic  Journal. 

lu  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait,  Price  J  Is. 
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12  VOfAOIS   AND   TRAVCLS. 

THE  GERMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  S  YdU,  pott  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  Price  Sl». 

T017B  OF  A  OEBMAN   PBIITOE. 

TOUR   IN   GERMANY,   HOLLAND,   AND    ENGLAND: 

Forming  the  two  concluding  volumes  of  the  Tour  of  a  German 
Prince.  Comprising,  London, — The  Nobility,  and  dietr  Mansions, 
&c. — ^the  Ascot,  Newmarket,  Doncaster,  and  York  Races; — and 
Tour  to  the  North  of  England,  &c. 

AlM>,  price  18s.  a  New  Edition  of  Vols.  I.  and  II. ; 

Comprising  the  SOUTHERN  and  WESTERN  PARTS  of  ENG- 
LAND, WALES,  IRELAND,  and  FRANCE. 

"  The  Tour  of  a  German  Prince ii  a  work  of  much  Jnteiett  to  Engliihmea,  iiBfl»it 
telU  wUh  truth  and  without  oeremonyi  what  an  individual  capable  of  Jitdginc  rwdNr 
thinks  of  our  country  and  it*  people.  The  writer,  indeed*  appean  to  haTS  caiafolly 
committed  to  paper  the  events  of  every  day  at  its  dose  i  hoiee  the  impressiona  are 
moet  distinct,  strikijBig,  and  lively ;  so  graphic  and  true,  indeed,  are  hit  pietures, 
that  we  Ael  as  if  we  were  the  companicos  of  his  journey,  and  the  partakers 
of  his  adveBtures."- 


The  Work  complete  in  4  Vols.  Price  39s. 
MURATS  EIGHT  YEARS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

iBtottj^  ^merfta;  a  ifStaral  ant  ^Utltal  Sbltrttj^. 

By  ACHILLE  MURAT, 

Son  of  the  lute  King  qf  Naples. 

With  a  Note  on  Negro  Slavery.     By  Junius  Redivivus. 

The  United  States  have  attracted  very  general  attention  of  late : 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  recent  travellers  in  this  interesting  quar^ 
ter  of  the  Globe  are  somewhat  perplexing.  In  the  Monthly  Review 
is  given  an  able  analysfis  of  the  several  writers,  which  condodes  im 
these  words: — *' We  think  the  volume  of  M.  Murat  by  fiu  tii* 
best.  He  is  a  much  more  able  man  than  Mr.  Stuart:  his  views 
are  more  enlarged,  and  his  acquaintance  with  mankind  much  more 
intimate.  His  opinions  are  weil  expressed ;  the  topics  on  which  he 
writes  are  well  selected  and  arrangedyand  we  recommend  his  bode  to 
every  one  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  information  relative  to  the 
Union." 

In  One  Vol.,  Post  8vo.,  Price  10s.  6d.    Small  Edition^  ^ookccipi^ 
Price  7s.  6d.      With  «  neat  Coloured  Map, 
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Don  Quixote,  compUu  in  3  Volumes,  with  Eighteen  Jlluttratidnt,  Price  18«. 

THE   ACHIEVEMENTS    OF  DON   QUIXOTE; 

Comprised  in  TTiree  Vols.,  being  an  unifoim  Continuation  of 

^atot'n  fioMvsva  iibrarp, 

WITH    FIFTEEN   ORIOIKAL  ILI.USTBATI0N8 

BY    GEORGE    CRUIK&HANK, 

AND     THREE     IMAGINARY    PORTRAITS   BY  lifEADOWS. 

"  This  U  the  only  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  in  three  volumes,  with  illustnti<nis  by 
Geoife-Gfeuikshinik.  These  iUustretions  keep  up  their  high  diaraeter  t  tliey  are  ad- 
miiable.  We  have  this  Airther  to  add,  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  pnise  of  tide 
edition  in  a  former  number,^  that  it  isfVeed  from  those  impurities  which  have  hitherto 
rendered  it  all  but  a  sealed  book  to  female  readers,  and  this  too  without,  in  any  one 
sfiagle  Ittstanoer  trenching  upon  the  humour  of  the  story.  We  can  now  safely  reoom« 
iitelld  it  to  the  most  delicate  \ady,"'-Omrt  Magazine* 


'■  Gil  Blot,  complete  in  t  Volumes,  with  Twelve  Illustrations,  Price  12s. 

GIL    BLAS    DE     SANTILLANE, 

WITH   TEN    ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY  GEORGE   CRUIKSHANK, 
AND   TWO    IMAGINARY   PORTRAITS   BY   MEADOWS. 
'*  A  scries  of  neat  and  portable  ltmo.'s  recently  ftarted  by  a  Judldoos  editor,  and 
eopioudy  illustrated  with  etdiings  Apom  the  hand  of  an  exquisite  humorist,  in  truth  a 
great  original  master  in  his  art— Mr.  George  Cruikshank.** — Qworfsr^y  Rattiew, 


A  SUITABLE  PRESENT  FOR  YOUTB. 

TAIiES    OF    OTHEB    DATS. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  HISTORY. 

By  J.  Y.  A. 

WITH    BNGRAVINOS,    AFTER    DESIGNS    BV 

OBOItOB  CltVZXBBAWX. 

'*  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  publications  we  have  lately  seen  {  it  consists 
ef  a  series  of  remarkably  well- written  and  interesting  Tales  of  the  oldeli  time,  with 
Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  Of  these  Illnstrations  it  is  scarcely  possiUe 
to  speak  in  toy  other  than  terms  of  unqualified  praise— they  combine  so  much  of 
the  ludicrous  and  the  terriUe,  and  are  so  completely  in  Cruikshank's  best  style,  that 
we  feel  justified  in  expressing  an  opinion  that  this  publicaticm  will  even  add  to 
that  unrivalled  artist* s  fame.  The  volume  is  altogetlier  well  got  up—the  printing  is 
remarkably  neat,  and  the  Tales  are  of  a  pleasingly  varied  diaracter.* — WeOcly  £M«pofc/b. 

See  also  lAterary  Gas^te,  Aihenttum,  La  Belle  AeeembUe,  Sunday  Time*,  ^c  ^. 

In  Post  8vo.,  Price  9s,  cloth,  or  10s.  6d,  handsomely  bound  in  silk. 
%•  A  few  Impressions  of  the  Cuts  are  takeu  off  on  IiMia  Paper,  Price  bt, 
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irOTBE    DAMZS; 

A  Tak  of  the  "  Ancicn  Regime,"  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugp^ 

Bifthe  Tnmdator  of  "Lafayette,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Revolution  of  tQ$0,[' 

*'  The  above,  the  last  and  best  known  of  Victcv  Hugo*i  productions,  is  in  a 
•train  of  a  higher  mood  than  any  he  had  previously  attempted." — Kditu  Review. 

**  It  abounds  with  diataeten,  any  on*  of  whidi  would  have  served  to  carry  on  the 
interest  of  a  modem  noveL**— S»amMM*. 

"  The  Tale  is  so  ftall  df  Incidents  that  we  feel  it  is  (fuite  impossible  to  do  any 
thing  lilm  Justioe  to  the  work  by  eztraets." — Aihefueunu 

-  yftLar  Hugo  deserves  to  meet  with  a  congenial  spirit ;  and  he  has  found  one  in 
the  translator  of  Wilson's  edition  of  bis  boolb  He  has  been  less  lud^y  in  the  tnaae- 
lator  of  Beatley's.  It  is  in  every  point  inferior.  It  is  less  true  i  It  is  far  more 
oomnonplaee i  and  as  a  eonsequmide,  tax  more  deicient  in  spirit,  rtn-i  Itttrrtiiwititis 
a«»flagxant  and  altogether  unjustifiable*'*— FFMXr/y  Trus  Stm, 

In  3  Vols.,  with  a  Portrait,  and  biograph  of  the  Author.  Price  24s.  bds> 


CI.EONIS, 

A    TALE    OF  MARRIED   LIFE; 
By  Mrs.  LEMAN  GRIMSTONE, 

Author  of  "  Woman's  Love"  "  Character"  ^c. 
In  2  Volumes,  Post  8vo.  Price  21s. 


T[^Ai)l     AO^E)     @©5^Mlll!^(glo 


THE  MODERN  CAMBIST  j  Or, 

MAirUAI.   OF  FOREIGN  FXCHANOES 

In  the  direct,  indirect,  and  cross  operations  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Bullion ;  including  an  extensive  Investigation  of  the  Arbitrations  of 
Exchange,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  first  British  and  Foreign 
Houses,  with  num^ous  Formulae  and  Tables  of  the  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures of  other  Countries,  compared  with  the  Imperial  Standards. 

By  WILLIAM  TATE. 

"  This  Manual  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  Merchant's  Counting-house,  and  in 
every  School  where  Youth  is  educated  for  mercantile  pursuits.  Theauthor  is  aman 
of  undoubted  ability,  and  has  been  employed,  we  understand,  to  make  the  Bullion 
Cali^hlations  for  the  Roval  Miwt." — Mercantile  Journal.  ^     , 

Second  Edition.    In  One  Volume,  8vo.     Price  8s.  cloth. 
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A  Nini7  SYSTEM  OF  gOMyiKBCgAI.  ARITHMETIC, 

Containing  a  new  and  an  improved  arrangement  of  the  Theory^  of 
the  Science,  with  an  extensive  application  of  its  principles  to  various 
calculatioas  in  every  department  of  business,  particularly  the  Public 
JuD4s,.Marinje  Insurances,  and  Exchanges. 
By  W  TATE.  Jun., 
MoiUr  of  the  Commaroial  Academy,  8,  Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  Cheapeide, 

A  KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE, 

Containing  the  Work  of  the  more  diflScult  Questions. 


THE  IiONDON  COMMERCIAI.   DICTIONARY 

AND  SEA-PORT  GAZETTEER, 

Exhibiting  a  clear  and  comprehensive  View  of  the  Productions, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  all  Nations ;  the  various  Moneys, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  and  the  proportion  of  each  to  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  description  of  all  Articles  of  Mevchandise,  with  their  Marks 
of  Excellency  and  Names  in  every  European  Language. 
By  WILLIAM  ANDERSON. 
A  New  Edition,  corrected  to  1826. 
Ip  One  large  8vo.  Volvime,  Price  21s.  boards. 


A  FAMILIAR  COMPENDIUM  OF 
THE  IlAW  of  DEBTOB  AND  GREDITOB: 

COMPRI8INO 

The  whole  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  with  the  Alteration^  and  Amend- 
ments recently  enacted  by  the  Legislature ;  the  whole  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Laws,  as  now  in  operation,  relating  to  Insolvent  Debtors, 
with  Forms,  &c. — Arrangements  between  Debtor  and  Creditor,  in- 
cluding Compositions  and  Deeds  of  Trust — the  Law  of  Arrest  on 
Mesne  Process — the  Law  relating  to  Property  entrusted  to  Factors 
or  Agents — the  recent  Act,  confirming  the  Statute  of  Limitations, 
and  regulating  the  Law  concerning  Representations  of  Character,  &c. 
— and  Lord  Brougham's  New  Bankruptcy  Court  Act. 

With  the  New  Bankrupt  Court  Rules,  the  New  Rules  of  the 

Courts  of  Law,  and  a  Copious  Index. 

By  JOHN  H.  BRADY, 

Juthor  of  **  Plain  InstructUms  to  Bsecutorg  and  Administrators,*'  ^c.  ^. 

Price  5s. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 
A  VEW  OHSOK  JOUBNAIi 

UPON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF   DOUBLE   ENTRY, 

Which  exhibits  a  coDtinued,  systematic,  and  self-verifying  Record  of 
Accounts  of  Individual  and  Partnership  Concerns,  and  shews,  at  one 
view,  the  real  state  of  a  Merchant's  or  Trader's  Affairs,  by  a  Siogle 
Book  only,  even  should  a  Ledger  not  have  been  kept.  The  whole 
familiarly  explained,  and  forming  a  complete  and  Practical  System 
OF  Book-Keepimg  by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  To  which  is  ap- 
pended, a  New  and  more  Simple  Method,  or  Double  Entry  by  Single. 

By  GEORGE  JACKSOl^. 
AcooiTirTAirT. 

Corrected,  Enlarged,  and  greatly  Improved  s  with  copioua  lUiutrattons   t^ 
IntereU  Accounts,  Joint  Adventura,  and  Joint  Furckasea, 

«'  If  riropltcity.  brevity,  and  dearneu*  may  be  esteemed  important  to  the  aoeuxmte 
record  oC  eoramerdal  accounts,  this  work  of  Mr.  Jackson's  will  be  found  a  valuable 
assistant  to  all  men  of  business.  It  places  all  matters  connected  with  the  mercantile 
world  in  such  a  plain  light,  that  the  confusion  attendant  upon  irregularity  or  ignorance 
may  be  avoided  and  prevented  by  a  mere  mechanical  observance  of  the  system  ho 
lays  down.  His  plan  \n  practical  and  conclusive,  and  the  improvements  he  suggests 
upon  the  works  of  his  predecessors  are  the  evident  results  of  l<»g  ezperieiiee  and 
ooiisiderati<m.'*^illla«w 

Fourth  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  6s. 


TO  BANKERS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  TRADESMEN. 

TABIiES   OF   INTEREST, 

On  a  New  Plan, 

By  which  the  Interest  of  any  Sum,  consecutively  from  One  Pound 
to  a  Thousand,  from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Days, 
will  be  found  at  one  View,  without  the  trouble  or' risk  of  Additions. 
Also,  the  Fractional  Parts  of  a  Found,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Thou- 
sand Pounds,  at  Five  per  Cent. 

To  which  is  added,  a  separate  Supplement,  that  renders  theye 
Tables  equally  applicable  to  any  other  Rate  per  Cent. 

By  DAVID  BOOTH. 
'*  I  have  examined '  Mr.  Bboth's  Interest  Tables  {'  the  arrangement  Is  novel  and 
perspicuous  i  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirmirig,  that  tlie  work  will  be  far  move 
useful  to  the  public  than  any  one  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject. 

**CHARX.Ktt  CaBTWBIOHT* 

Aeoountan^Oenena  tothe  East  India  €^Mlt»c»y«** 
In  4to.  Price  1/.  Is,  half-bound. 
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THE  MERCHANT'S  AK©  TiUBEiaMAN'S  ASSISTANT, 

Being  Tables  for  Business  in  general,  on  a  New  Plan,  shewing,  with 
fecility,  the  Value  of  any  number  of  Articles  at  any  Price,  from 
One  Farthing  to  Twenty  Shillings;  Dividends  on  Bankrupt  Estates, 
at  any  Rate  in  the  Pound ;  Parts  of  an  Ounce  of  Gold,  or  Silver,  at 
any  Price  per  Ounce ;  any  Number  of  Pounds  Weight,  at  any  price 
per  cwt. ;  afso  the  Number  of  Grosses,  or  Thousands,  in  the  Weight 
of  atiy  Article  so  counted. 

By  DAVID  BOOTH. 
In  One  Volume  Bvo..  Price  6s. 


CALCULATIONS  AND  STATEMENTS 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
.    UNITED  STATES,  OF  AMERICA) 

Containing  useful  information  for  tiie  practical  Merchant  and  Ship 
Owner  on  the  subjects  of  the  Commercial  Intercourse  between  the 
two  countries;  the  Eevenue  Laws  of  the  United  States;  Currency, 
Precious  .Metals,  Weights  and  Measures,  Exchanges,  Inspections, 
Mti^Usbed  lUtes  and  XJsages,^  &c.,  accompanied  hy  ooptous  Tables 
of  the  Exchanges  Arbitrations,  the  correspondii^  net  prices  of  the 
principal  articles  of  Import  and  Export,  and  of  the  Statistics  of  tbe 
Commerce,  Navigation,  Produce,  Manufactures,  and  Joint  Stock 
Companies  of  the  United  States. 

^Y  W.  F.  REUSS. 

«  We  have  reason  to  zely  upon  the  industry  and  conscientious  correctness  of  the 
author." — Timea, 

**  A  valuable  work,  which  no  merdiant  or  statesman  ought  to  be  without.*'— 
Guardian, 

**  To  sudi  as  may  doubt  the  rising  energies  of  this  now  powerful  union,  we  can- 
not do  better  ttian  recommend  m  examinationof  the  volume  before  its«*^— jLif.  Gae. 
'  Royal  8yo.  Price  21s. 


THE  MEASURINO  COMPAIHON; 

Embracing  Systems  of  Measuring,  for  the  Tonnage  of  Ships,  and 
Cubical  Contents  of  Timber  and  Spars;  with  Diagrams,  &c.  Also 
a  Series  of  Tables,  containing  various  Useful  Calculations,  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  Mercantile  World,  and  those  engaged  in 
Shipping,  &c.  By  FRANCIS  CHATFIELD* 

"  Mr.  Chatfield  has  here  presented  to  us  a  publication  which  cannot  fittl  to  be^x- 
trtoiely  useful  to  every  commerdid  man,  but  more  especially  to  those  at  all  connected 
with  •t^vmg  and  tbip-biuldii«.''^Pi«M>«  Ledger, 

In  Royal  Svo.  price  8s.  boards. 
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1£a0fi  ^ftoUe  of  dtainiftg  Vasvuat.of  9 AH  in  tjfte  <l^lts* 

THE  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ATTACHMENT 
IN  THE  MAYOR'S  COURT.  LONDON: 

With  yarious  Additions,  particularly  of  the  method  of  authcik^cating 
Powers  of  Attorney,  and  other  Documents  under  the  Mayoralty 
Seal;  and  of  removing  Plaints  in  Replevin  by  Certiorari. 

By  HENRY  ASHLEY,  Gent. 

Of  the  M9vof**  Cmtrt  qffke,  Roml  EMchmng^^  ttmdtu 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d. 


TOfRElOia  ZaCCHANGES, 

A  TABLE  OF  ALL  THE  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY  COINS  IN  THE  WORLD, 

oaittQ  ttc(t  Value  in  1Stit»)  JbterUng. 
On  a  large  sheet,  Price  10s.  6d.,  or  on  CanYuss  in  Case,  Price  139. 


IMFROVED   COAIa  MAWKET  TABLES, 

For  ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  quantity  of  Coab  at  any  Price. 

Also  Disoonntand  Scorage Tables.  B7 William  Dbabwkll,  A<MoaatftBfe 

In  a  Pocket  Volume,  in  cloth  boards,  Price  5s. 


CHINA  TRADE. 

The  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  CHINA,  divested  of  Monopoly, 
Restriction,  and  Hazard;  by  means  of  Insular  Commercial 
Stations,  Price  3s. 


axsTOBY  or  the  glove  thajde. 

With  the  Customs  connected  with  the  Glove.  To  which  are  annexed 
some  observations  on  the  Policy  of  the  Tiade  between  England  and 
France,  and  its  operation  on  the  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing 
Interests. 

By  WILLIAM  HULL,  Jpw. 

In  Royal  18mo.,  Price  5s.  cloth. 


rtfRE  BOOK  OF  PENAIiTTES; 

Containing  all  those  to  which  Trades,  Professions,  &c.,  are  liable. 

By  the  Editor  of  "  The  Cabinet  Lawyer, ^^ 

In  1  Volume,  royal  18mo. 
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.      MRS.  AUSTIN'S  BIBLE  SELECTIONS. 

In  One  Vol.  12mo.r neatly  bound,  with  a  Frontispiece  from  FlaxmaD, 

engraved  by  Moses,  Price  5s. 

SEIiISClMONS    FROM  TUB  OI.B  TESTAMENT; 

OR  TSK 

RELIGION,    MORALITY,  AND    POETRY,   OF    THE    HEBREW 
SCRIPTURES,  ARRANGED  UNDER  HEADS. 

By  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

*'  It  appears  to  us  that  this  work  removes  the  only  valid  objection  that  can  be 
prged  against  putting  the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation.  Yfe 
widi  that  we  had  suflOcient  space  to  do  justice  to  this  estimable  undertaking.  Every 
parent  who  has  the  eternal  welfare  of  a  family  at  heart,  will  hail  this  lady  as  a  Ariend 
and  a  benefactress."— MeCropoJiton. 

*'  It  seems  tons  that  Illustrations  better  calculated  to  impress  upon  young  persons 
clear  and  strilung  views  of  the  Divine  attributes,  of  the  human  condition,  and  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  obligation^,  could  with  diflBculty  have  been  extracted  from  suc^ 
nutterials  as  the  Old  Testament  ofl^rs. "—Timex. 


CHRISTIAN   EDUCATION, 

JN  SPIRIT  AND  IN  TRUTH; 

A    COURSE    OP    LECTURES,    DELIVERED    IN    LONDON, 

ByDR.  BIBER. 

These  Lectures  afford  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  Pbstalozztan  method  of 
Instruction,  and  are  particularly  desirable  to  heads  of  families  and  schools. 

In  One  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  7s.  6d. 


MRS.  AUSTIN'S  TRANSLATION  OF  COUSIN. 

NATIONAL.    EDUCATION, 

AS  IT  EXISTS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  Official  Report  of  M,  Victor  Cousin,  Counsellor  of  State* 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Member  of  the  Rpyal  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  &c. 

Translated,  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Author, 

By  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

In  One  Volume,  Foolscap  8vo. 
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IiEOTXOHES  XATUTA; 

Or,  lessons  IN  LATIN  LITERATURE : 

Beingp  a  choice  ColleetaoD  of  Amusing^  and  InatnietiTe  Pteee«,  ill 
Prose  and  Verse^  selected  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  celebcated 
Latin  Authors. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

Part  I. — ^An  Interlinear,  Literal^  and  Free  Translation. 

Part  II. — ^A  Poetic  Translation,  and  a  Literal  one  tdth  an  "Oftfo. 

Part  III. — An  Ordo,  with  a  Literal  and  Free  Translation. 

Part  IV. — ^A  Translation  of  the  most  difficult  Words  and  Phrases, 

Preceded  by  an  Introductoir  Grammar,  and  interspersed  with  Tarionf 
Grammatical  Notes,  and  other  Explanations. 

adapted   for  schools  and   private  students. 

Bt  J.  ROWBOTHAM,  F.R.AJ3.  Londgn, 

Author  f^f  German  and  French  Leeeonst  a  German  arid  a  French  Grammar,  Mgi&)r0 
and  Ke^,  SfC. 

"  This  if  an  exceedingly  clever  work,  and  contains  the  best  rudimental  I^atin 
Grammar  we  have  sacn,  although  it  i«  nuxtestly  insinuated  aader  aaotlier  title.  We 
hare  no  twsitatlon  in  saying  an  intslfigent  boy  would  learn  vaare  from  this  book,  in 
a  week,  than  he  possiUy  could  in  quaOniple  the  pariod  from  any  other  we  hkv€ 
teenr^United  Kingdom,  May  27,  1832. 

In  One  thick  Vol.  12mo.y  Price  6s.  6d.  neatly  bound. 


UTII.ITT  OF  IiATIN  DISCUSSED, 

For  the  Consideration  of  Parents,  or  those  who  have  Influence  in  the 
Choice  or  Direction  of  Juvenile  Education. 

By  JUSTIN  BRENAN, 
Author  «/*•  CoinposiHon  and  ^^unctuatiom*'  4<* 

In  this  little  treatise,  the  important  subject  of  classical  utility  is  placed  in  an  origin 
nal  and  highly  interesting  point  of  vtew,  and  entirely  free  Arom  the  prejudices  that 
are  usually  brought  In  aid  of  such  discusuons. 

"  We  are  happy  in  having  another  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  autitor^rf 
'  Composition  and  Punctuation/  on  a  work  which*  unUke  many  of  the  present  day, 
c<nitains  multum  in  parvo,  in  whidi,  in  short,  good  sense  and  practical  utility  are  in 
an  immrnse  ratio  to  its  sise  and  pagew''-^fidin6<ir^A  Itiferary  Journal, 

Price  2s.  boards. 
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A  FBENCH   ORAMMAB, 

Divided  into  Four  Parts. 
The  Pronunciation ;  the  Accidence ;  the  Syntax;  and  the  Appendix. 

By  P.  F.  MERLET, 
Pn^flMor  ofiha  French  Language  at  the  Unkweitv  ef  London, 

"  All  the  rules  we  find  arranged  in  this  Grammar  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
perspicuity,  none  occupying  'more  than  two  lines,  and  arranged  in  so  convenient  a 
manner  as  to  render  references  very  easy.  At  the  same  time  every  rule  is  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  plain  practical  sentences,  such  as  are  wanted  in  the  common  intercourse 
<tf  Hfe,  and  are  made  familiar  by  exercises  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Tables  of  Deden* 
sioos  and  Conjugations  are  also  adn^irably  dear.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  represent 
found  to  the  eye;  yet  the  rules  of  Pronunciaticm  laid  down  in  this  book  are  so  sys- 
tematic and  predse  as  to  tender  them  a  great  help  to  those  who  have  had  some  oral 
instructimi.  The  Appendix,  or  a  '  Dictionary  of  Difficulties/  which  also  sells  sepa- 
rately, will  be  found  an  excellent  book  of  reference  to  the  mo^e  advanced  student, 
more  useful  than  French  works  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who« 
by  long  practice,has  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  those  points  in  his  !&&•! 
guage  which  offer  difficulties  to  the  English  learner." — Monthly  Review. 

In  One  thick  Vol.  12  mo.,  Price  10s.  boards,  or  10s.  6d.  bound, 

Ifew  TS^tions  of  the  teparate  Parts  may  be  had  at  the  folloioing  Prices : 

Part  I. — ^Treatise  on  Pronunciation.    Price  2s.  6d.  bound. 

Part  II. — ^TuE  Accidence.  Oflfering  tabular  views  of  all  the  Parts 
of  Speech  in  the  French  Language,  with  brief  and  simple  Ex- 
planations, Examples,  and  easy  Exercises  on  each.  Price  3s.  bd. 

Part  III.— The  Syntax.  Containing  the  most  pecessary  Rules, 
clearly  and  concisely  explained.     Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 

N.  B.  These  Three  Parts  form  a  complete  Grammar,  bound  in  one  vol.  price  8s. 

Part  IV. — ^The  Appendix;  or  Dictionary  of  Difficulties,  Idioms, 
Synonymes,  &c.  of  ihe  French  Language.   Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 


KEY  TO  THE  EXCERCISES  IN  MERLETS  FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 

12mo.,  Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 
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LE  TBADUCTEUB4 

Or,  historical,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
SELECTIONS, 

From  the  best  French  Writers,  on  a  plan  calculated  to  render  reading 
and  translation  peculiarly  serviceable  in  acquiring  the  Speaking  and 
Writing  of  the  French  Language;  accompanied  by  Explanatory 
Notes,  a  Selection  of  Idioms^  and  ooaciat  TaUes  of  the  Part:i  of 
Speech^  and  of  Verbs. 

By  p.  F.  MERLET. 

In  this  Editloii,  the  author  has  made  every  improvement  in  the  lelectioa  of  Pieees» 
u  well  ai  the  Expuik^toily  Koxm»»  (both  of  which  have  been  oomidarably  increeeed^) 
which  oonatant  praetioe  in  teaehing  could  tuggett. 

**  We  pretend  to  Judge  somewhat  more  aecorately  of  the  quality  of  this  work  tiiaa 
moetflf  ourneighbeun;  and  we  have  oo  hesitation  in  recording  our  opinion  to  be, 
that  it  has  deservedly  teaehed  a  'Second  fiditlon,  and  that  it  ought  to  go  through  many 
more.  It  is  dertdedly  the  best  work  of  the  kind  witii  whicb  we  have  yet  net,  «nd 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  brooming  aequ«inted  widi 
the  structure,  the  Idioms,  and  the  niceties,  of  the  French  language.**— jromlfijF 
Advtrtitw. 

**  The  author  has  been  careful  to  select  su^  pieces  only  as  are  instructive  and 
entertaining*  and  may  be  placed*  without  ceservsb  in  the  hands  of  youth  of  both 
sexes ; — to  embrace  every  possible  variety  in  word,  phrase,  at  sratenoe;  and  to  aflbrd 
a  ready  exempliflcati<m  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  appropriate  aeiafirks  and  nnmi' 
rous  notes  on  those  peculiarities  whidi  form  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Fzendi 
language." — Oenileman'*  Magazine, 

"  A  judicious,  instructive,  and  entertaining,  selection,  firee  froon  every  immoral  or 
irreligious  thought  or  expression  which  the  French  luiguage  contains." — lAterarp 
Panorama. 

Second  Edition,  much  improved.  Price  5s.  6d.  handsomely  bound. . 


PETIT  TABLEAU  LITTERAIRE  DE  LA  FRANCE ; 

Contenant  un  Essai  sur  la  litterature  Fran<;aise ; 

DEPUI8    SON    ORIGXNE    JUSQU'  EN    1839, 

£t  de  nombreux  extraits  des  meilleurs  auteurs ;  suivis  de  no(«s  sur 

quelques  Difficult^s.    Servant  de  Suite  au"Traducteiir." 

Par  p.  F.  MERLET. 

In  a  thick  Volunae,  12mo.     Price  7s.  €d.  handsomely  bound. 
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SYNOPSia  &W  THB  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
By  P.  F.  MERLET. 

*•*  To  thoie  who  hare  already  gone  through  the  Frendi  Grammar,  this  little  work 
will  be  of  infinite  service,  as  it  will  enable  thera,  at  one  view,  to  refresh  their  memo^, 
)V  liaiM  «f  Tablet  raptonmtlDg  the  verbs,  and  the  most  essential  rules  concisely 
fxyreMod,  aad  eMb  aoooiapanied  by  an  example  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  whol« 
a  Tabular  View  of  French  Grammar. 


*,*  Such  t#  the  confidence  of  the  Publisher  m  the  decided  superiority  of 
the  Works  of  Professor  Merlet,  which  have  already  been  adopted 
at  the  University  of  London,  and  many  of  the  most  respectable  Semim 
naries  of  Education,  that  he  offers  to  the  Heads  of  Schools  and  to 
Teachers,  who  may  become  purchasers^  of  them,  to  return  the  money  for  any 
of  which  they  may  not  approve* 


V  BCHO  XUB  PABIS  i 

A  selection  of  Familjar  Phrases,  "which  a  Pupil  would  daily  hear 
said  around  him,  if  he  were  living  among  French  People. 

By  Mons.  a.  p.  LEPAGE, 

PR0FXB8OII  OW  THB  FRENCH   LANOUAOH,   LONDON. 

,  "  JudidoOsly  arranged  in  seventy-eight  progressive  lessons,  we  have  here  a  little 
volume,  which,  while  it  spares  the  teacher  much  irksome  labour,  will  pleasantly 
fadlitate  the  learner's  advance  in  the  lauguage.''oCoMr«  Journal. 

In  12mo.»  Price  3s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 


TH£  PHBHOMBMA  OF  NATVBE 

TamiGarfy  Mxplained. 

A  Book  for  Parents  and  iMSTRUcroms,  and  especially  adapted  to 
Schools. 

Tranelated  from  the  German  of  WILHELM  VON  TURK. 

"  Its  object  is  to  bring  before  the  young  pupil,  in  a  familiar  manner,  the  diflbrent 
phenomena  d  aatuite.  It  present*  a  variety  of  subjects  for  the  child's  consideration, 
the  knowledge  of  whidi  is  useful,  and  besides  admirably  calculated  to  draw  out  his 
powers  of  observation." — Journal  of  Edueation,  No  1. 

<«  Thii  is  the  beet  and  most  pnictieal  lessoa-bookon  Nature,  in  the  language.  W0 
strongly  recommend  its  introduction  into  schools,  and  all  places  oi  education,  public 
and  private.  We  would  have  the  work  made  a  school-room  companion  for  three  or 
four  years,  between  the  ages  of  oight  and  twelve*  and,  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
mastered  ftrom  end  to  end  by  the  pupil." — Spectator, 

Price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 
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VSmCES  FOB  TOtmSFVIi 

DSSIOWBO  TO  AMI8T  THK  MKMOKT  IM  RbTAINIM*  TBS  MOST  ImPOBTAMV  KTBJTTS 

iw  Ancibwt  ahd  MooBur  Himtoby  : 
With  Portraits  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  England. 

'*  You  must  not  Uugh  at  this,  for  chronokgltts  do  not  pique  themtelvct  oa^iefr 
pottty;  they  make  use  of  numbers  and  ihymnmertlyM  aMMaoti  to  MMB0Cy*lMfaf 
•o  easily  learned  by  heart."— Mr«.  Chapome. 

Third  Editioiiiy  Price  Is.  6d. 


COMPOSITION  AND  PUNCTUATION 

;^amtliarls  ehcfiainttf, 

r0&  THOSE  WHO  HAYS   NEGLECTED  THE  STUDY  OF  O&AMMAR* 

This  popular  work  is  now  re-produced  with  very  important  attractions.  Not  only 
Is  every  article  revised  with  great  attentioo,  but  so  much  has  been  added*  that  tbe 
present  edition  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  new  work. 

By   JUSTIN    BRENAN, 
Author  tf**  The  Foreigner'*  Bngiith  ConjtqftOor,*'  ^e. 

*<  We  have  read  this  little  book  with  much  satisfaction.  Something  of  the  kind 
has  been  long  wanted*  and  the  want  is  now  very  ingeniously  supplied.  '  My  oli^ect,* 
saya  the  author*  *  is  to  instruct  those  who  know  bow  to  read  and  write*  but  who 
are  unacquainted  with  grammar.  I  propose,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  ihow  such 
persons  how  they  may  compose  sentences,  of  Whidi  they  may  not  at  least  be  ashamed, 
and  how  they  may  express  their  meaning  intelligibly*  without  exciting  a  laugli  at  dieir 
expense.'  This  object  Mr.  Brxnan  has  attained  in  a  simple  and  agreeaUe  manner* 
and  we,  therefore,  confidently  recommend  his  book  to  those  whoee  early  education 
has  been  neglected,  and  who  are  now  aftaid  to  enter  uiK>n  all  tfie  difficulties  of  gram- 
mar. We  shall  ourselves  present  copies  of  it  to  several  mechanics  and  others*  in  whoie 
progress  we  take  an  interest.'*-~Ailn&«r^  Uterar^  JoUrncJ, 

Third  Edition,  considerably  augmented^  18mo.  Price  4s.  boards. 


PBINqiPIJBS   OF   PUNCTUATIONS 

OR,  THE  ART  OF  POINTING  FAMILIARIZED. 

C<^mpo>cd  ibr  the  Use  of  Seminaries  of  Education^  and  for  all  who 

aspire  to  accuracy  in  Composition. 

By    CECIL    HARTLEY,   M.A. 

18mo.  Price  3s.  bound. 
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THE  JCK—lOMgm^S   BiraiiX^  GOKJVQATOU. 

By  JUSTIN  BRENAN, 
Aufftor  o/  *'  Composition  and  Punetuation,**  ^. 

No  fewer  than  seven  different  Languages,  exclusive  of  English,  ar6 
here  put  in  requisition,  to  illustrate  our  Conjugators,  but  most  par- 
ticularly SHALL  and  WILL,  with  their  derivatives,  should  and  would, 
which  have  hitherto  proved  such  stumbling  blocks  to  the  Foreigner* 
It  is  presumed  that  this  work  will  much  encourage  strangers  to  learn 
our  language,  as  its  chief  difficulties  are  now  explained  in  that  clear 
and  familiar  manner,  for  which  the  author  is  so  distinguished. 

"  Mr.  Drenan  has  conferred  an  obligation  on  foreigners  and  on  Englishmen,  by  the 
devotion  of  so  jmudi  time  to  this  sutajjectr  and  by  the  agreeable  manner  in  whidi  he 
has  communicated  the  knowledge  he  has  attained.  This  work  is  abundantly  useful^, 
as  it  points  out  the  misuse  of  the  *  coiUugators  i*  the  diffbrenoe  between  our  *  bhali.  * 
and  '  WILL,*  and  the  German  'sollbn'  and  '  wollbn,'  is  clearly  proved.  There 
are  some- Latin,  aome  Italian*  some  Spanish,  and  a  few  Danish  and  Swedish  lUuatra. 
tions ;  we  would  they  had  been  more  abundant,  as  they  are  curious." — Atlaa» 

InlVol.  12mo.     Price  4s.  6d.  boards. 


pl\xt'(Boat  Sbc^ool, 

With  a  List  of  the  Goveiinors,  corrected  for  June,  1833,  {for  which  alone  One 
Guinea  is  charged  at  tlie  School,)  and  tlie  Mode  of' obtaining  Presentation, 

A  BRI;BF   history    of   CHRIST'S   HOSPITAIa   IN 
I.ONBON, 

FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

«•  This  entertaining  little  volume  is  the  production  of  a  grateful  sdiolar  of  this 
matchless  and  moat  extensively  useful  foundation.  Every  species  of  information  that 
ean  ycaaonably  be  desired  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wils<m's  History."— Gent/eman'«  Mag. 

Fifth  Edition,  in  12 mo..  Price  5s.  boards,  with  several  Engravings. 


PARIiIABIENTART   SYSTEHflC    OF    SHORT   HAND, 

Simplified,  Curtailed,  and  Improved,  from  the  original  Plans  of 
Mason  and  GuRKkv,  after  many  years'  experience. 

By  THOMAS  PARKEfl. 

<*  These  are  brief,  Iwold,  and  suffident  rules*  and,  by  praetioB«  a  leadteeia  oC 
writing  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker  may  be  acquired  in  a  time  so  short  as  to  surprise 
the  student." — Atlas, 

In  32m0t,  gilt  edges.  Price  Is.  6d. 
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t6  MliCEIXANICS* 

FAMULY  CALEXBAM  M"  JT^ASTS  JOm  FMSTIFALS. 

A  FAMILIAR 

Analssfe  of  f^e  (BOttibwt  of  Hbt  CjNtj^  of  Snglatdir, 

AND  PBRPKTUAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  ALMANAC- 

In  the  Jkntm  tf  Qnegtion  and  Antwer : 

Illustrated  with  a  variety  of  Anecdotes,  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of 
the  Orinn  of  Popular  Customs  at  particular  periods  of  the  Year,  and 
authenticated  by  references  to  Scriptural  and  other  Authorities. 

By  the  rev.  HUGH  F.  MARTYNDALE,  A.M. 

**  This  book  It  tu^fUt,  as  well  as  amttting,  and  will  form  a  rerj  wmrtniemt  ebjert 
of  reference  In  Amflies  respecting  topics  of  interest,  which  one  time  or  otiier  flmat 
come  uttder  tiietr  con^MienitlGn.*' — Monthtjr  Review, 

Price  5s.,  neatly  bound. 


MRS.  AUSTIN'S  GOETHE. 
qHARAOTERISTICS     OF    GOETHE, 

From  the  German  of  Falk,  Von  Muller,  &c. 

With  Notes,  Original  and  Translated,  illustrative  of  German  Literature. 

By  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

"  We  have  here  a  mine  of  curious  observation.  Falk's  part  is  full  of  interest : 
we  pass  ftom  one  bold  originality  of  floe  thought  to  anotiier,  and  each  is  «  them* 
for  reflection  r  it  is  well  for  ns  that  Goethe  -  had  a^fSriend  in  whose  ear  these  jew^ 
were  treasured." — Ejtaminer. 

'*  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Austin  for  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  complete 
translations  nHii^i  ever  emriehed  the  «tortts  of  the  English  language.  You  see  the 
genius  of  a  foreign  language,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  a  rough  or  abrupt  guise— 
the  stranger  appears  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  lived  with  us  aQhlsBfi.  ±Sia 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  all  that  relates  to  Goethe»  seems  to  be  in  this — your 
mind  takes  a  leap  after  reading  his  works,  or  examining  his  character;  Nothing 
about  him  is  common-place  or  vulgar  ^  even  hU  attadiment  to  a  courtier's  life  is 
full  of  a  certain  intellectual  poetry ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  we  look  upon  a  play,  in 
which  the  real  actors  are  often  but  poor  creatures,  but  in  which  the  delusions  whidi 
surround  them  are  full  of  magte  and  of  graee."— Jfiiv.  Monthlj^  Magattine. 

"  Mrs.  Austin's  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  original  mattler,  of  a  very  iatomti^ 
sort ;  and  altogether  oonstf  tutes  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  bo<dE8  «b 
German  literature  which  weposaeas." — Fureign  Quarterly  Review, 

III  Thcee  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  with  Portraits,  &c..  Price  30s., 

Digitized  byLjOOQlC 
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TRZ^  T^ESVD  BOOKl 

Om,  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

By  th6  AuAor  of  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  West.*' 

This  Volume,  compiled  from  die  best  authorities,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, is  unique  in  arrangement  and  splendid  in  embellishment, 
embracing  every  subject  connected  with  "  field  and  flood ;"  its  utility 
as  a  "^book  of  reference  will  reader  it  a  valuable  and  elegant  adden- 
dum tdvthe  Sportsman's  Libraty. 

'  '*  Is  a  liandsonM.  convenient,  and  very  entertaining  book ;  compiled  by  the  clever 
author  of  •  Wild  Sports  pf  the  West'  It  is  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  out*door 
amusements,  and  a  book  whidi  no  country  family  ought  to  be  without.  Does  the 
IMierman  want  to  know  the  best  bait  for  carp,  let  him  look  into  the  *  Field  Book.' 
Does  the  cricketer  wish  to  see  how  cricket  ought  to  be  played,  or  the  sportsman  how 
to  tndn  a  pointer,  let  them  look  into  the  *  Field  Book,'  and  they  will  find  full 
information  upon  both  sutjects.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  referring,  as  every  article 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  what  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  in  langvage,  th« 
t^ield  Book  is  in  sports  and  pastimes.  The  book  abounds  in  choice  bits  of  natural 
history."— 'Hrf^Wen  euw^Noiu' 

In  One  large  Volume  8vo.,  with  150  Engravings,  expressly  executed 
for  this  Work.    Price  25s.  bound  in  doth. 


THE   TOUNG  CBICKETEB'S  TXTTOR; 

Comprising  full  direction^  for  Che  ele^gant  and  manly  Gaiae  of  Cricket; 
with  a  complete  version  of  its  Laws  and  Regulations^ 

By    JOHN    NYREN, 

A  Player  in  the  celebrated  Old  Hambledon  <?/u&,  and  in  the  Marjf-le-Bone  aub. 

To  which  is  added  "  The  Cricketers  of  My  Time,"  or  Recollections  of 

the  most  famous  Old  Players  :  By  the  same  Author. 
The  whole  Collected  and  Edited  by  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE. 

"A  pocket  volume  of  some  hundred  pages;  it  contains  the  yrh<Ae  history  and 
sdenoe  of  cricket,  and  is  a  present  which  would  at  all  times — ^but  at  none  so  much 
as  in  the  present  fine  weather— be  acceptable  to  Juvenile  cricketers  and  begtmMn,"-- 
Brighton  Guardian, 

In  18mo.,  Price  2s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 


A  NEW  GUIDE  AND  COMPANION  TO  THE 

BII.I-IARD   TABI.E. 

Exhibiting  in  An  intelligible  and  comprehensive  manner,  by  means 
6f  a  Synoptical  Drawing,  the  method  of  executing  the  most  difficult 
Strokes ;  Rules,  Regulations,  &c.  The  whole  newly  and  completely 
arranged,  by  AN  AMATEUR.    With  Plates,  Price  28.  Od. 
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28  mscELLAMins. 

sviTBAY  nr  XiCnriioir. 

nittftrttdi  in  ^ntUm  CmH* 
By    GEORGE     CRUIKSHANK, 

AND    A    FEW    WORDS    BY    A    FRISND    OP    HIS. 

With  «  copy  rf  Sir  Andrew  Agniw*s  "  BUI  to  yromote  the  better  Obeervanee 
(f  the  L^rd't  Day." 

**  Why  should  the  Tulgar  man. 
The  lacquey,  be  more  Tjitoout  than  his  lord  ?** 

'*  The  power  of  ridicule  has  often  been  employed  a^jraintt  religion.    We  are  glad  to 
fee  it  brought  in  fiiTour  of  her  ordinances.** — MonUng  HerakU 

In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.,  Price  5s. 


THE  ROTAI.  BOOK  OF  DREAMS, 
FROM  AN  ANCIENT  AND  CURIOUS  MANUSCRIPT. 

Which  ha*  been  buried  in  the  Earth  during  several  Centurim, 

CONTAININO 

One  Thousand  and  Twenty-ibur  Oracles,  or  Answers  to  Dreams ; 
by  a  curious  yet  perfectly  facile  and  easy  Method,  void  of  all  difficdt 
Calculations,  whereby  any  Person  may  discoTer  those  Secrets  of 
Fate,  which  the  universal  Fiat  of  all  Nations,  in  every  Age  aod 
Xi^lime,  has  acknowledged  to  be  portended  by  Dreams  and  NoctunMl 
Visions. 

8T   XtAVRABX., 

Member  qf  the  Aetrcnomical  Society  of  London,  Author  qf  **  The  Aatrolofw  ef  the 

Nineteenth  Centurjf^'*  *'  The  Prophetic  Meeeenger,"  ^c. 

*' We  have  seen  nothing  like  it.  The  oradet  are  the  truest  we  ever  met  witfi. 
We  have  tried  them  again  <md  again^  and  they  have  never  yet  deceived  ua.  We 
eonsult  the  book  the  first  thing  we  do  every  morning)  and  we  advise  all  our  readers 
to  do  the  B$xae.'*^^Bdinburgh  Literary  Journal* 

With  a  beautiful  Emblematical  Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank. 
In  One  Vol.  12mo.,  Price  5s. 


RECREATIONS  IN   SCIENCE, 

OR, 

A  COMPLETE  SEIIJLES  OF  RATIONAL  AMUSEMENT. 

By  thf  Author  of  '*  Endless  Amjiiement" 

**  A  very  valuable  addition  to  popular  science  has  just  been  made  by  this  little 
publication.  It  possesses  the  singular  advantage  of  only  describing  thme^/v^g/eii- 
menu  that  can  be  performed  with  the  idd  of  simple  apparatus." — Atleu. 

In  18mo.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Engp-ayings.     Price  3s.  6d. 
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On  axieat.G«loaied  Card^  Price  16. 

PAINTKB    JU    tiOLS>,    SILTBH,    AND    BRONZE. 

A    I.ABTR1NTH: 

Formed  of  a  uiriettf  ^  Trees,  Shrubs,  Water,  ifc. 

Intended  ai  an  amusing  puzsle  for  Young  People.  The  otajject  If  the  diaeorery  of  the 
Boad  to  the  Temple,  by  means  itf  one  of  the  numerous  paths  wiUi  which  it  is  inter- 
•eeled.  Whiist  its  intrioacy  excites  in  the  explorer  a  spirit  of  emulation,  it  does 
not  induce  a  propensity  to  gaming,  which  is  inseparable  from  many  of  the  nmuse 
ments  of  youth. 


School  Prize  and  Christmas  Present, 
TAIiES    FROM    CHAUCER,   IN    PROSE: 

DESIGNED  CHIEFLY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

By  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE. 

"  Mr.  Clarke  may,  we  think,  be  assured  of  realising  the  wish  he  has  expmsed 
in  his  preface,  of  adding  to  the  number  of  those  who  read  and  relish  Chauccr  in 
the  original.  The  book  is  altogether  an  extremely  pretty  and  delightful  one,  and 
certainly  far  exceeds  what  our  reminiseenees  of  the  Camtbrbdby  Talks  would 
bave  given  us  reason  to  expect  of  Chaucer  turned  into  prose."— Jt/a«. 

InOne  Vol.  ISmo.,  illustrated  with  14  Wood  EogravitigSy  designed 

and  executed  by  Samuel  Williams,  handsomely  bound  in  Ooth^ 

Price  7s.  6d. 


ADAM  THS  GARDENER. 

By  CHARLES  COWDEN   CLARKE, 

Author  of  "  TaUa  in  Prose  flrom  Chaucer,''* 
**  For  young  readers,  and,  sooth  to  say,  for  children  of  larger  growth.  It  is  a  guide 
to  the  Garden,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Pastoral  Drama.  We  have  instructions  for 
horticulture,  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  and  rustic  employments,  intermingled 
with  pleasant  tales  pf  real  life,  and  faCry  land ;  the  whole  told  in  a  style  of  symplictty 
adapted  to  the  young,  but  neither  weak  nor  mawkish,  we  opine,  even  to  maturer 
tastes." — Spectator, 

In  One  Vol.  12mo.,  bound  in  cloth,  Price  5s. 


A  GUIDE  TO  AUTHORS. 

SHEWING  HOW  TO  CORRECT  THE  PRESS, 

Ajcoording  to  th€  Mode  adt^ed  and  understood  by  Printers.  ' 

Price  6d. 
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A   PEEP   INTO 
AUPSES^  OSOW0ITIIiI.«8   8K^BTOH*CBOOK. 

'*  On  liDiir  pUtet,  we  hftrt  here  between  thirty  end  forty  nilileett,  eaeeuted  wMi  a 
fteedoea  and  epirit  not  every  day  ditpUyed.**— CmiK  Jownml, 

"  Contatot  many  cleverly  coneelved  and  weH  exeeiitad  etehfaift,  Aill  of  chtater 
fMid  considerable  drollery." — Lkterarp  Qatette* 

■  '*  But  for  the  abeenoe  of  hit  mane,  we  thould  have  regarded  theee  4utcliet»  ridi  in 
point,  and  humour,  and  pictorial  pun,  as  veritable  enuinations  Aran  the  pencil  ofmw 
IHend  George,  tlie  CruUubank.  We  cenaot  pay  them  a  higher  ooqoplimentf*- 
Joumal. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  each  Price  28.  6d.  Plain,  or  3s.  6d.  Coloured. 


MR.    GODWIN'S   NEW    WORK. 
THOUGHTS   ON  MAN, 

His  Nature,  Productions,  and  Discoveries,  Interspersed  with  some 
Particulars  respecting  the  Author. 

By  WILLIAM  GODWIN,  Esq. 
Author  of  '*  Thb  HiaroRv  qw  tbh  CoMMoirwaALTB.*' 

Each  of  these  Essays  treats  of  some  new  and  interesting  truth,  or  of 
some  old  truth  under  a  fresh  aspect,  which  has  never  hy  any  pre<Mh 
ding  writer  been  laid  before  the  Public. 

"  The  result  of  thirty  years*  meditations  of  the  author  of  the  '  Inquiry  into  Poli- 
tical Justice,'  are  well  entitled  to  consideration.  Sound  reason  and  humane  principles 
form  the  essence  of  this  excellent  volume ;  which,  being  the  production  of  a  thinking 
man,  will  be  a  fountain  for  thoughts  in  all  his  readers." — Literarp  Gazette, 

In  One  Vol.  8vo.  Price  14s.  boards. 


NicoTiAiorA; 

Or,  THE  SMOKER'S  AND  SNUFF-TAKER'S  COMPANION  r 

Explaining  the  History  and  Uses  of  Tobacco,  with  its  first  importa-r 
tion  into  Europe.  Interspersed  with  Poetry  and  Anecdotes.  Design- 
ed as  an  amusing  little  Pocket  Volume  for  all  genuine  lovers  of  the 
Herb. 

By  H.  J.  MELLER,  Esq. 

*'  A  little  volume  fdr  the  frequenters  of  the  Divan,  and  the  lovers  of  Tobi^cco  in 
all  its  forms,  of  which  it  gives  a  succinct  history.  To  such  we  recommend  it  aa  a 
pleasant  publication,  specially  designed  for  their  use.  In  times  of  Cholera,  it  is  more 
than  commonly  a-pxopos,  as  this  leaf  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  again^  infection ." 

— Metropolitan. 

Second  Edition,  18mo.>  Price  3s.  6d.  boards. 
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WHYCHCOTTE  OF  ST.  JOHN'S ; 

Or,  Itie  Conrt,  the  Camp,  th«  Qaarter-Deck,  and  the  Cloister. 

'*  Th0  author  if  eyidently  a  man  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  one 
who  is  not  only  possessed  <^  very  acute  powers  of  observation,  but  of  the  mcaas  of 
eovmuoicatiBg  his  experience  and  impressions  in  a  remarkably  neat,  dear,  lively, 
and  clever  style." — Monthly  Magazine* 

**  The  range  ot  die  author  is  most  extensive— he  is  a  pleasant,  livriy  companion, 
«  smart,  devar  wviter,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader." — Spectator* 

**  The  work  contains  mudi  that  is  novel  and  pleasing,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to 
interest  the  generality  of  readers." — Oxprd  Herald* 

In  Two  Volumes.  Price  J  8s. 

THE  WHOI.E  ART  OF  DRESS, 

B€ing  'a  Treatise  upon  that  essential  requisite  of  the  present  Day, 
GENTLEMEN'S    COSTUME: 

Exhibiting,  and  clearly  defining,  by  a  Series  of  beautifully-engraved 
Illustrations,  the  most  becoraing  Assortment  of  Colours,  and  style  of 
Dre^s  and  Undress,  in  all  their  varieties,  suited  to  different  Ages  and 
Complexions.         By  A  CAVALRY  OFFICER. 

''This  book  is  expected  to  effect  a  complete  reformation  amongst  both  young  and 
oNL  It  contains  rules  for  the  selection  of  gentlemanly  apparel,  ftom  the  hat  to  the 
shoe-tie ;  wiUi  illustratiTe  engravings  of  the  most  appropriate  dupci  for  batSyCravatiy 
ooats,  waistcoats,  inexpressibles,  and  all  the  et-oeteras  of  male  costume.  A  slovenly 
man  is  an  eye-sore  to  all  around  him.  We  recommend  the  uninitiated  to  get  a  copy  of 
*  The  whole  Art  of  Dress,'  without  loss  of  time ;  even  the  experienced  may  profit  by 
an  attentive  perusal  of  this  work." — Olio, 

Price  5s. 


IVIMET'S   I.IFI:   OF   MII.TON. 

JOHN  MILTON,  his  Life  and  Times;  Religious  and  Political 

Opinions;  with  Animadversions  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

By  JOSEPH  IVIMEY. 

''In  point  of  sublimity,  Homsr  cannot  be  compared  with  Milton.**— Rob«re  Hall, 
«<  It  baa  been  undertaken  with  the  aeal  of  a  disciple ;  It  has  been  achieved  with 
the  skill  of  a  master }  and  is  worthy  of  the  subject."— Jfefropofitan. 

In  One  Volume,  Bvo.,  with  a  Portrait  Price  10s. 


TH£ 
nMnPORTANCE  OP  PtTNCTUAI-rrT  ENFOHOED. 

In  Ornamental  Lithography.    On  a  Sheet,  Price  Is. 
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Engravers,  Scalptort,  and  Architects  of  all 
Periods. 

Alpliabetically  arranged  in  a  thick  Voktine,  royal  ISbm. 


Of  Painters^  Engravers,  Scnlptort,  and  Architects  of  all  NatliiiB  { 

Periods. 


THE  BRITISH  BATTAUOIT  AT  OPORTO: 

With  Adventures,  Anecdotes,  and  Exploits  in  Holland,  at  Waterloo^ 

and  in  the  Expedition  to  Poitogal. 

By  CCWRPORAL  KNlCfflT. 

In  8vo,  with  Plan  of  Oporto,  and  Sketches.  Price  6s.  cloth  boards. 


MITTINT  OF  THE  BOUNTY. 

A  MEMOIR  of  CAPTAIN  PETER  HEYWOOD,  R.N.,  Mid- 
shipman on- board  the  Bounty  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny;  with 
extracts  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  EDVVARD 
TAGART.  This  Mutiny  furnished  Lord  Byron  with  the  materials  of 
his  Poem  of  "  The  Island,  or,  Christian  and  his  Comrades.''  The 
present  volume  is  replete  with  information  on  the  subject. 

*<  It  is  imposiiUt  for  im  to  do  any  thii^  like  ju«ti«e  to  this  publication*  (ur  to  nudu 
our  rMden  rnvmn  iMdf  aoqvidQted  with  Cbe^vemtftil  life  and  hi^y  estanwblB  diaractwr 
of  its  firt^^ect."— JM«rfi^  Ai»ertiam^ 

In  One  Volume,  8vo«  Price  93. 


THE  GAME  OT  CRIBBAOE; 

Rules  for  Playing,  Counting,  and  Laying  Out ;  with  new  and  Ea^y 
Instructions  for  Beginners;  a  Table  of  Hands  and  Demonstrations. 

By  GEORGE  DEE,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.    In  18mo.,  Price  Is, 


SPIRIT    OF    PEERS    AND    PSOPI.E, 

A  NATIONAL  TRAGI-COMEDY. 

By  the  Author  of  the  **  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium"  ^c, 

'*^maU  a  stinging  satiie.— It  is  sndi  a  scoTohiiig»  red-hot  spearhead,  that  the  mpat 
Mfd^andad  lawyer  irtll  not  aare  to  tondi  it,  and  we  think  that  the  Attomey-0«»e. 
m  wtvldaa  soon  walk  bUndfold  over  a  bumiog  ploiighshai«,  a»  presume  t(^4Md4l» 
wilkiL'*^Mttropolitan  Magazine. 

In  post  8vo.  Price  5s.  bbards. 
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betters  for  fbt  ^rtss, 

On  th«  PEELINGS,  PASSIONS,  MANNERS,  and  PURSUITS  qf  MEN. 

By  the  late  FRANCIS  ROSCOMMON,  Esq. 

*«If  a  well-itorad  mind,  a  clnMical  taste,  purity  and  el^anceof  diction,  all  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  sutijeots  that  never  fail  to  create  a  lively  interest,  and  to  extend 
the  circle  of  rational  enjoyment,  be  any  recommendation  to  a  work,  then  the  present 
cannot  be  neglected.  It  niay  widl  take  its  place  arooi^  our  best  English  Essays,  for 
few  indeed  surpass  these  *  Letters,'  by  whomsoever  written." — Neto  Monthly  Mag, 

In  One  Volume,  8vo.  Price  8s.  6d. 


nCRS.   SIDDOKS, 

HER  LIFE,   TIMES.    AND   CONTEMPORARIES, 
By  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ., 

To  whom  she  bequeathed  the  necessary  materials  for  the  express 
purpose. 

Now  Printing  in  2  Vols.,  8vo. 


VEOETABI.ZS   COOKZSRT; 

\Vith  an  Introduction,  recommending  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food 
and  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

By  A  LADY. 

"  The  flesh  of  animals  is  not  only  unnecessary  for  the  support  of  roan,  but  a 
vegetable  diet  is  more  favourable  to  health,  humanity,  and  religion." — Vide  Intro- 
dntetion, 

**  We  may  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  conserves,  connec- 
tions. Arc  and  indeed  to  every  domestic  individual,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
family  receipts  it  eontains.*'->Momi»^  PiMf.  .      . 

In  a  thick  12mo.  Volume,  Price  6s.  Cloth. 


EXPOSITION 
OF    THB     FALSE    MEDItTM    AND    BARRIERS, 

EXCLUDING  MEN  OF  GENIUS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC. 

«  It  is  such  a  book,  in  many  respects,  as  might  have  been  written  by  Haslitt — 
of  whom,  by  the  vigour  and  directne^s  of  the  diction — the  manliness,  fsrvout,  and 
plain  truth  of  the  sentiment — the  manifest  sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose — we 
ktt  constantly  reminded/*— FF^MJlpJKr  Tn»0  Sun. 

**  An  original,  surtling,  and  eloquent  book }   AiU  of  vital  •Beiyy.".>-*Mii»niM|^ 

In  One  \\)l.  Post  8vo.,  Price  8s.  6d. 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  RARE  AND  UNEDITED 

&OnAK  COIWS, 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  Co'magey  to  the  extioctioo  of 
the  Empire  under  Constantinus  Paleologus. 
By  J.  Y.  AKERMAN,  F.S.A. 
This  work,  in  the  production  of  which  no  expense  or  \Bb(fnT  has  been 
spared,  is  most  extensively  illustrated  by  fac'timile  engravings  from 
the  originals,  executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art  The  unique  spe- 
cimens are  numerous^  and  none  are  admitted  which  have  not  been 
approved  by  experienced  Numismatists.  Among  the  collections  from 
which  the  descnptions  baTe  been  made  may  be  enumerated  that  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bibliothxqve  du  Roi,  at  Paris,  the 
Cabinets  of  Rome,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berne,  as  well 
as  those  of  many  wealthy  amateurs,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent 
Notices  of  the  prices  at  which  the  rarest  cmns  have  been  sold  at  pub- 
lie  sales  in  London  during  the  last  twenty  years,  are  occasionally 
inserted,  and  a  brief  Biographical  and  Chronological  notice  is  prefixed 
to  the  reign  of  each  Emperor,  &c. 

«« Thii  It  A  work  of  fupedor  preceutioni  and  dunraefcer.^^-^iMaMe  JoumaL 

**Tht  utlUty  of  sttdi  •  work  it*  of  eowMb  Mt  Mmtted 4o  mttqigrittf  ttwiU  te 
fcvad  an  nMrrtiif  guide  to  the  ttud«ntt  of  Roowa  Hittery  end  of  ttaMteal  mutten* 
The  modicum  of  authentic  history,  and  -the  apt  iHuttnttoni  d  vmimX  mawim, 
fttpplied  by  even  the  commonett  ooiaw  «re,  unaeeooiitably,  much  n^lacted  by  tb« 
fraeral  class  of  readers.  Although  it  would  appear  that  the  andentt,  with  wonderftd 
fotethought  and  sagacity,  iaapressed,  at  Csr  at  piactieaUt,  ncenH  Jbelo,  their  hittory 
upon  their  coinage,  well  aware  that  a  little  piece  of  bratt  could  easily  funrive  accidents 
which  would  annihilate  codices,  and  even  triumphal  arches." — Times»  March  (Uft. 

A  very  limited  number  of  copies  are  printed  hi  Royal  8vo.,  with 
iProof  Impressions  of  the  Plates  on  India  Paper,  for  which  earf^  ap- 
plication should  be  made. 

In  2  vols.,  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  on  steel  and  wood,  Price 
£2.  12s.  6d.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  The  large  paper  copies,  Phoa 
£4.  4s. 

ooiN  ooLiiixrroit's  companioh. 

A  NUMISMATIC  MANUAL;  or,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Greek, 
Rqm^n,  and  ^Estoi^i&h   Coins,  with  their  degrees  of  Raiity^ 

.By  J.  Y.  AKERMAN,  F.S.A. 
With  an  ample  Appendix,  including  a  list  of  Prices  at  i^idi  some 
of  the  most  important  of  the  English  Series  have  sold  at  late  sales, 
and  which  may  be  obtained  by  former  fwrchasers,  gratis. 

in  tut  volume  wm  be  ftund  a  eondensation  of  the  workt  of  SneDing,  Folkea, 
Pinkerton,  Ruding,  Cardonnel,  Simon^  MkMUMt,  4te.  i  with  tuoh  eerreetfoiM  at  tlsM 
^iid.expcrlenee  have  proved  ncoettary.  ,  .  r^     ' 

"  We  can  recommend  the  Numismatic  Manual  to  the  young  and  inexpe^eooed."-;; 
,  .  -^  .    ^  ^Jai*. 

In  a  pocket  Vol.,  with  50  Fac-similes.     Price  8s.  Cloth.        "^^ 
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THE     STOBT     WITHOUT     AK     END. 

From  the  German  op  Frieorich  Wilhelm  Carove. 

BY  SARAH  AUSTIN. 
T^aruiator  of  tfie  «  CharacterisHca  of  Goethe,^*  and  "  Tour  of  a  German 
^.  Prince," 

'*  Thii  gifted  Udy  has  the  talent  of  interesting  the  most  matured,  and  amnsing  the 
most  infantine  uuderstandtngs ;  this  little  book,  conveying  instruction  through  the 
medium  of  pleasute,  not  only  exeitev  the  henevoleat  fteelings,  but  it  awakens  the  fancy, 
stimulates  a  love  for  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  great  in  nature*  and  thus  sows 
0ia  seeds^  not  Mtly  of  the  pradMitial  virtueS}  but  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  humanity  »" 

Appropriately  €iie^ltishied  and  bouod^  with  17  Wood  Engravings, 
m  the  first  style  of  the  art^  from  the  pencil  of  Harvey.   Price  5s. 


A   TAtB   OF  TUCUBCAN. 

WITH   BIOSESSIOM'S,  CKGLISH  AND   AMEBICAN.  ,  -  -  f 

..By  JUIjIlUS  REDiyiVUS.  !^. 

<*eur  4utlioc  is  one  pt  the  iright  thinkers;  and  what  he  thinks  wdUhe  speaks 
boUly^and  yrithput  paMsUig  to  consider  whether  he  is»<»  is  not»  wouadisf  the-eiMfr 
fished- pre;}ttdkee  of  our  amour  propre."—£;rom  jner.  .  ^u'J^ 

*      .     w    ...    ..        lo' Post  12mo., price 5s« 

THE    SOI.ITART, 

ft  9o<w*  iu  ^^tt  9avU. 
By  CHARLES  WHITEHEAD. 
•«  The  poem  is  xepfete  with  bold,  images  ^hat  stand  out  palpably  flnm  the  ouivu» 
and  invest  the  meditations  of  the  SoHtary  with  a  grandeur  occaskoally  reaebiaf  to 

Price  4s. 


CAMPBELL'S  POETICAL  WOBJCS. 
Uniform  wUh  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  WaUer  Scoii* 

THE  , 

BOETlCja  WOUKS  OF  THOMAS  OAMBBELZf  IZtg, 

Comprising.  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"    "Theodric,''   "Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,'' and  his  minor  pieces. 

^  «  With  a  high  rwotatioBjEKorigtaudity,  and  a  fame  which  oannot-be^sfairiUfB,  W» 
Cwopbell  is  the  only  Poet  of  the  times  who  can  be  reproad&ed  (and  in  him  it  is  indeed 
a  vqproach)  with  having  written  too  little."— -Lord  Byron* 

New  Edition,  complete  in  Two  Volumes,  price  12s.^  with  a  Portrait 
of  the  Author  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  seven  Illustrations 
hf  WestaU. 
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AmimnmhCamuamciM  Vkukmuxj    ..    ..  15 

▲nofDTMt 31 

AaM^t  PnrMo*  flf  AttMhnnrt      ..      ..  18 

AiMtki*tB*bl«(Mtotiom 19 

Charartvriktic*  «r  OoMh«     ....  S6 

— >- ttory  Withoat  an  End 85 

B«nd»«m*a  Monk  and  LefttUtkm     ..     ..  8 

Wfgamtt  OP  OoTtnunaat   ..     ..  3 

8|WciiU  JiuriM      8 

C ParllaiMntar;  lUfBtm 8 

Bifa«r*a  P«Maloaian  Syittm 19 

Bi«f*w>hieal8kctcfaMorPynMn,fcc 89 

BoolarPMialttai 18 

Booth's  InlOTMt  Tablw 16 

lUMllert  lUckoner 17 

Brady's  Law  of  Dtbcor  aud  CredlUMr     ..     ..  15 

BioumH  Compoaliion  and  Poactuation    ..  94 

Utility  or  Latin 90 

— ~—  Poraisnor'sCoi^uaatov      ..  95 

Bttidon>aMat«iaU  for  Thinking 4 

CwapMI>kPo«tic«l  Works  ..     ..     ..     ..  35 

LifcorMn-Siddons 38 

Chatflold's  Moaaiuinc  CotniMnloa     ..     ..  17 

China  Trad*      .. 18 

Ctorkc^s  Adam  the  OardoMT      99 

TaUsflwm  Cha«maf  ..     ..     ..     ..  99 

Cousin's  Rcftort  on  National  Education    ..  19 

Corantry  on  the  Churdi  Rcvanuas      ..       ..  9 

CvowquUl's  Skatch  Book       30 

Crulkihank's  Sunday  in  Londoo    ..    *.     ..  28 

DanQwIsof* 13 

BrabwaU'iCoalTablaa, 18 

BoaMmy  of  tha  Hands  and  P«at 8 

TaathandMoiUh 9 

EHIofs  Medical  Pockat-Book      7 

B^aminatlMk  of  an  Independent 6 

B^positton  of  the  False  Medium,  &0.        ..  S3 

Bztnwnlinanr  Black  Book      S 

Varral's  United  States 11 

Field  Book  of  Sports  and  Pastimes      ..     ..  S7 

Foreign  Exchanges       18 

QameafBUIiaids      97 

Crlbbage ..     ..  39 

OUBIas ..     .. 13 

OodvinHThoaglManVap 80 

Oriaal«Da\lMn.LeniMi)CleaM 14 

Qttenuay  ana  Jeney 5 

Uiside  to  Authon      99 

hartley's  Principles  of  Punctuation     ..     ..    24 

Haalitt's  Life  of  Napoleon 6 

Bealth  without  Physic      7 

History  of  Christ's  Hospiial 95 

HewHt'k  Hletoty  of  Priestcraft       ft 

^ago**  NttfAm*      14 


IMlea  the  dove  Tnd« .^1 

Impevtanee  ef  PnaetvaB^  ..     ••     ..     ••  81 

Ivim^'s  Lift  of  Milton 81 

Jackson's  Bookkeeping ,    ..     ..  16 

Jukes  on  Indigestion      ..     m     ..     ..     ..  7 

Junius  Redlrfvus'k  Pradndw  Man      ..     ..  S 

_— PeMkul  CaMdilaa    ..  5 

■                   Tale  of  Tucuman  ..     „  85 

Juryman's  Fneeptor 4 

Knigbfk  CampiBign  of  Operte       .>....  32 

LelMiiuui  ••     ••     •.     0^fm  ..     ..     .•     *•  29 

LePageL'BcfaodePatls  -      25 

Letters  te  the  PvMs     33 

Martin  on  Taxation      4 

Martyndale's  Fasts  and  Pertifak 96 

Meriet's  French  Works 21-2»>2S 

MIrabeaa's  Letters    ..     ..     ..    ^    ..     .•  li 

Mudie'a  Emigrant's  Compank*  ..     ••     ..  10 

Mnrat's  United  States      12 

NIooMana -  90 

Nyren'sCri^aler's  Tutor       •     ..  27 

Parker'k  Short  Hand      95 

Peochios  Italian  ExBe 11 

Phenomena  of  Nature  ..     ..     ..     ..     ..  93 

Pluknt'a  Canadas       10 

Ptckaring's  Canada       10 

B«|Aiael's  Draam  Book 98 

Reoteatlaas  in  Science ,  28 

Benaa  on  American  Trad*      17 

Bhyraes  for  Historians 94 

Ridunond  on  die  Spy  System  , 4 

Bowbotham's  Lectiooaa  Latinae 20 

Sarrans'  Lafiuette  ..     ..     ..     ..     ..     ••  ,5 

SIrawUcltyofHealdi ..     ..  9 

Spint  of  Peers  and  Peonle ..  32 

Stevenson  on  NeiTous  A  fTectiona 8 

on  Colds  and  CouglM 't 
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